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NOTES 


The New Year 

Tlic old y«.'!ir i'. going ou1 uf Hio lime of our 
mtiug iiTitt" A*? yet llw' Kew Your dors not 

nonn much lo us 'I ho 'aiuo high ’])n(*os, the Kimo 
(jjTiivt.ion, t)io smio tiouldo and di^o<)iilout in labour 
■«nfb* X‘. 'J'Ih' I\:i>hinnr pri^bUMu v<'maiiiii» unsolved, 
,nd Pakislan contipnos \Mlh ils war of ailrition and 
l.'.a of iiorxo-;. Tli(' hiiosi uio\e Ix'iiig to try and enlist 
ii("con:iwes from the oxihd Polo.s and Cz<*cho-Sloviiks. 
hit then* are signs of awakening in the* people lo the 
oot csiuse.\of th(' omIs I hat infest us. And in Ihd we 
ioe all the# hope Uiit there is for the New Year. 

We Inno just had the luggost session of the 
""ongress ever held, and the first after the attainment 
d freedom. J^et us liopo in future ses«ions there will 
lot be such a wa'-teful 'peiKling of money to fro little 
niTposo. The one outstanding event was the paswige 
it arms bid ween the High C'ominand and its rank and 
Lie over the “.slandanis of public <*ondiict” resolution, 
^andit Nehru was iierfoclly right in asking for a 
eoponing of the matter and w'hat followed might haMJ 
locn found wanting in methodology but not in 
irineiiile. All tee same Pandit Nehru would do w^oll 
o rom^mber the occasion and lo devote a little 
hought about the basic causes that led to it. 

We hope the New Year will bring some relief to 
IS all, and notably to those who have to l>oar the 
inint c( the effects of otlier peoi)l''’s a\ariee and .ualh'^*, 
political and economic. 

Congress President’s Address , 

Pattat)hi Sitaramayya has established for 
^mself pasition as a wide-awake public man, as a 
^weriul controversialist, as a publicist of wide 
^terests, Ws looked forward to his address as Preai- 


dent of the 551 h .Si'sMon of the Indian National Con- 
gro'-H wilh a ccTlaiu amount of eager curiosity. And 
Ihoiigh the characUrlvtic quahtu‘s are there, the 
a<ldresa hi(‘kcd a (HUitral theme round >vhich would 
ro\o1vo his ideas of n*fnnn and recon'slniction so long 
denied oivi>ortuuity for flowering into shape and form 
in the body-])olitic of India. This absence is responsible 
for the rather rambling note of doubt and hesitation 
that disa)>]>oints the reader. The medical man, who 
turned in his youth his back on the healing art wdih 
a view to d(*vofe hi.s .superb powers to public affairs, 
lo siTvice of a country ‘subject to an alien State, must 
ha\o lost liis hkill so that he failed to diagnose and 
l'ie<(M*ib(‘ for the ills from which his people suffered. 
An interpri'liT of (hindhiam, possessing an in- 
exhaustible mastery over words, an organiser of 
constructive activities iiiPinre<l 'by Gandhiji, ho was 
e-V|>ect(Mi to gi\i' a load to fellow-travellers towards 
the bf'lter lifo incarnated in the Masb^r — self-reliant 
hut unaggies'^ivo, rooted in honest labour but disdain- 
ing lo (‘xploil tlie labour of others. Tliis ideal reached 
by a man who lived amongst us has been the inspira- 
tion of India's fight for the renewal of national 
dignity ill the eoiriity of modem nations. 

Dr. Pattabhi has shared the heat and dust of this 
siruggh* against alitm lusurpation, and it w’as ho^d 
that hi-^ address as President of the fin^t s(»ssion^of t^.^ 
Congi-ess in an India freed from that domination 
w’oiild ring tin* call that would send millions to the 
battle for social and economic Swaraj. Instead we have 
a laboured disquisition on things as they are and 
as they ought to be. The reason is difficult to locate. 
Hut -we will hwsard a guc-s. Dr. Pattabhi*has called 
on u.s to recognize tliat the era in which he is required 
to guide the' Congress is not one of “martyrs," but of 
“heroes and st^osmen," of poets and philosophers. We 
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ttimot say tlu^ we detect in his address the character* 
istio ^iifA notes of the poet and the piiilosopher, 
though ol the statesman can be found if we bring 
him ddra to*ihe rank of a politician concerned with 
clever manipuiation of day-to-day affairs lacking the 
wide vision that wisdom brings^ where the pointers of 
knowledge are halting. The source of the handicap, 
can be further traced if we recognize that Dr. Fattabhi 
was not a revolutionary in the sense of the Master 
whom he has sought to interpret with such loyalty* 
Perhaps, this change was inevitable ; the leadership 
of the Congress which lie shares today has lost the 
inspiration of the more spacious days when Gandhiji 
was there to warn and to guide. 

We have to accept the decree of this evolution. 
The hesitancy of the times has been reflected in Dr. 
Pattabhi’s address, and it has been brought out so 
prominently in that part of it wherein he used similes 
and metaphors to explain the true relation that should 
subsist between the Congress and the Government. 
The number of these similes and metaphors shows 
that the speaker has had an uneasy feeling, an un- 
certain mind with regard to this relationship. '*Mother- 
in-law*’ (Congress), *Maughter-in-law” (Government) ; 
the former is benevolent and elderly ; the latter is 
tbetful while ^'ultimately carrying out her own will.’* 
There are other analogies which physiology and 
mechanics supply. And in the abundance of these we 
are almost lost. The same characteristic came out in 
his handling of the Linguistic Provinces problem) of 
which he has been a protagonist for about 40 years, 
almost the whole period of his public life. In face of 
the reactionary recommendations of the Dar Com- 
onission, appointed by the Constituent Assembly’s 
President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Dr. Pattabhi has 
been content with merely recording the fact of this 
appointment, with his concern for the "South”; he is 
of opinion that "the north of India is fortunately 
administered, roughly speaking, even now, through 
such homogeneous provinces, but not the South.” 
Evidently, the crusading period of the Linguistic pro- 
vinces yearning has gone ; and Dr. Pattabhi is 
weighed down with the "stern sense of the practical 
and a due balancing of the immediate and the remote/* 
This is beautifully vague language ; and when the 
crusader dons the toga of the legislator, we cannot 
expect more from him. 

We leave the President of this year’s Congress 
wit|l^ finding the key-note of his address which has 
stftiok as follows : 

But, then, the thought Occurs — ^wherc lies all, 
balance— we are all familiar with the two opposite 
views on the question. "It is true on tlMr one hand 
that there is a period of youthful enthusiasm when 
we imagined that society could proceed without 
the spur of self-interest. Tlie world facts on the 
either has proved tO us that an enlightened but 
staunch self-interest is and must ever remain the 
mainspring of human endeavdor^ Jhe explosive 
fafonner refused^ to profit by his eaeperienoe. He 


is too proud in his concept to learn from life. Se 
idly fancies that by enlisting all men as servants 
of an octopus State, he can solve the problems 
which have baffled political philosophers like Plato 
And Aristotle. He is deluded enough to believe that 
in the abolition of prises which stimulate ambition 
lies the cure for all social evils.” 

And this before a year has lapsed since the passing 
of the Father of the Nation I 

**Sfandard of Public Conduct** 

The resolution on this subject has been one of 
the most remarkable incidents of this session of the 
Congress. Its repurcuasion on the public and the world 
outside has yet to be seen. After the President’s verdict 
that "the Government has inciurred the disple^re of 
the public and courted a certain measure of unpopularity 
because corruption has been so well-established thfibk 
it excites no regret anywhere except in the 
the resolution was a piece of ineffectual repentance. 
And to enable our readers to judge the validity of this 
criticism, we make extensive use of the resolution. 
After paying homage to the moral uplift worked by 
Gandhiji, the resolution proceeded : 

"Unfortunately, contact with power has affected 
-many Congressmen and there is a tendency to use 
this power and position for self-interest. The spirit 
of disinterested service and of constructive work 
for the public cause gradually ceases to be the 
motive power which moves large number of peopljbk 
It is essential, from 4he ^)oint *of view (rf-'Wet 
individual as well as of the nation, that this ten- 
dency should be arrested and every Congressmgj^ 
and Congresswoman has a duty and obligation to 
work to this end. • 

"The success of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, controlled by the Congress^ depends 
to a large extent on full co-operation bcjween the 
Government and the Congress organisation. This 
co-^cration should be evolved in each province, 
subject to broad principles being laid down in 
regard to it by the Working Committee of the 
Congress or the Central Parliamentary Board. It is 
not possible or desirable for individual Congressmen 
to interfere in Government’s activities. Cotnplai^ 
of Governmental activity or abuse of authority 
should be dealt with by the Provincial Congress 
Committees alone, who should approach Govern- 
ment for redress. In particular, Congressmen imust 
always beware of getting any special facilities, 
financial or otherwise, for themselves or for their 
friends and relatives. 

"All Congressmen, and more specially members 
of the Central and Provincial Legislatures, must set 
an example in all such matters and maintain a 
high standard of conduct.” 

The condemnation of members of the Congress by 
the "High Command” of the organization gavd rise 
to an angry discussion in the Subjects Committee. 
Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premier of Orissa and President 
of the Orissai* Provincial Congress Committee, wanted 
to throw oil on the troubled waters by t)ointin^ out 
that "it was unfair. to tar eveiybody in this sweeping 
manner,” that by passing a "vague resolution” ijb would 
be putting "a weapon in the hands of tboi^ who are 
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already maligning the Congress*’; the recommendation 
about Provincial Congress Committees dealing with 
'’complaints of Government activity and abuse of 
authority” would bo ‘’setting at loggerheads” the 
Provincial Governments and Provincial Congreiss 
Committees. But Mr. Sankar Rao Deo who spousored 
the resolution on behalf of the Working Committee 
would not pay heed to reason. 

He admitted that the resolution did constitute 
a bitter pill and it was difficult to gulp it. But it 
had to be done. Its very existence depended on 
accepting the standards of morality indicated in the 
resolution and observing the do's and dout’s laid 
down by it. I^ike the draught of poison which the 
grejl God Shiva drank and transmuted it into 
nectar, the Congress would have to quaff this out. 
Otherwise the nectar which they wunted could not 
be earned. 

It was natural for members of the Subjocls Com- 
mittee'' to resent this implied cemsure on the general 
body of their fcl low-workers. Mr. Mahesh Misra, a 
member from l*aiidit Jaw\ah;irlars homo provijii'o, leapt 
to fame by .s’pecifically mentioning mcmlicrs of the 
Central and Provincial (‘abiiiets as the persons w»ho 

should more specially "set an example in all such 

iinntters and maintain a high standard of con<luct”; he 
contended thiU if it came to a question of accepting 
blame, every one, liigh and low, should be measured 

by the same yard-stick. The news-report of what fol- 

Jtowed then continucjs thus : 

The hack benchers score?! their firj^ victory and the 
Congress leadeu«hij) sustained its only defeat in the final 
meeting of the Subjects Committee held here this morning. 
Anxiety was writ large on the faces of the members of 
the Working Committee when Sri Mahesh Dulta Misra's 
amcmilmeV to the official resolution moved by Sj, 
Sliankar tfao Deo. entitled ^‘Standards of Public Conduct,’’ 
was passed by 107 voles to 52, 

The resolution inter alia states that the lenileiicy to 
use power and position for self-interest, moiiceable among 
many Congressmen, should be arrested from the point of 
view of the individual as well as of the nation. 

In its original form the clause, which was amended, 
directed that all Congressmen and more especially the 
members of Central and Provincial Legislatures should set 
an example and maintain a high standard of conduct iiV 
public life and affairs. By the amendment Congressmen 
and numbers of Legislatures and ^more specially members 
of the Cabinet” were directed to sot such an example. 

After Deo 8 speech, the resolution was put to vole 
and passed with four amendments accepted by the mover. 

Sj* Shankar Rao Deo then moved the resolution on 
the "Standards of Public Conduct,” which was seconded 
b> Acharya Jugal KJshore, 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo said that this resolution raised 
the question of the very existence of the ^Congress. If 
the igoral conduct of the organisation was not improved, 
the Congress would lose all its strengith and cease to 
exist. 

*‘The resolution before ui^” said he, ''is Rke a cup 


of poison. It 48 difficult to swallow but we shall have 
to do it in the interest of oiu: own existence, fven our 
God had once to swallow poison and save the world.” 

^Power corrupts’’^ he said, “is a welKknown maxim 
and we cannol deny that as soon as we came into contact 
with power it corrupted us as welL The Congress can 
no longer claim that they are still in that high pedestal 
of moral conduct.” 

This resolution, he continued, was a warning to all 
iLcluding the tallest among the Congress leaders. Pandit 
Jaiwaharlal Nehru. Every word stated in the resolution 
was true, lie added, and was weighed before it was 
drafted. 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo referred to the complaints that 
this resolution aliouL the moral conduct of Congressmen 
should not have been hroughi before this open session, as it 
Wf uld give an easy handle to enemies of the Congress. "A» 
foJlo^^e^s of Mahatma Gandhi.*' he said, “we have learnt 
to admit our defects in public and make no secret about it. 
Admit your mistakes and try to reform yourselves, was the 
teaching of our Master. This alone can strengthen the 
organisation. This alone can win the confidence of the 
people.” 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the 
House, Sj. Deo said that no purpose would be served by 
merely passing the resolution unless it was implemented 
in practical life. Tho.se who wanted to save the Congresa 
from the rut, he added, must go hack determined to 
implement this resolution by improving their day-to-day 
conduct. 

After this, the resolution was adopted with one non- 
official amendment of Sj. Mahesh Dulta Misbra which waai 
pre-^sed to vote and carried. 

The fat was thus put. in the fire. It appears that 
Pandit Nt'liru and Sardar Patel were absent when this 
angry disi-n.ssion took place, it appears that both of 
fheiii took the vote in the Subjects Committee as a 
form of “cen-surc” on themselves. The President, 
evidently influenced by them-, “recalled” the amend- 
ment, pa.ssed the day before, and asked the Committee 
to give their "final vordiet” on the issue. There were 
loud protests again.st this procedure as without “a 
precedent.” This ^doa was wrong. For, there was a 
*’l)Tef'cdcnt” of Gandhiji having a resolution rescinded 
on “United fionl of non-Europeans” against the racial 
policy of the South African Government. It happened 
at Bombay sometime in June, 1939, the resolution 
Grafted by Gandhiji spoke of unity amongst Indians 
in South Africa ; an amendment was moved suggesting 
co-operation with “the inhabitanta of South Africa in 
opposing the segregation policies which are directed 
‘against all non-European races.” The mover of the 
original resolution, Pandit Jawaharlal, had accepted 
this amendment. We recall this episode to correct 
a wn>ng impression. But this is by the way. 

What followed on the morhing of the^l9th Decem- 
ber was not at all edifying 

Pandk Nehru briefly explained that the 
amendment had put the Cabinet in an embarrassing 
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positioa. A eection of the House expressed strong 
objection, to any reconsideration. 

'Pafidit Nehru, opening the question, told the Sub- 
jects Comittiftee with unequivocal emphasis that he and 
his colleagues in the Central Government regarded this 
inatter' as an issue of confidence and he wanted to know 
dhfinttdty where he and his coUeagoes stood. He pointed 
out that most of the other resolutions adopted by the 
^ SuMehts Committeo were an endorsement of the Govem- 
^HttentV pelieies. 

Haiildit Nehru demanded clear guidance** from the 
-^ouse and insisted that they could not speak in two 
voices. He was clear that if the House retained the 
^ wmeddment' even after reconsideration he would regard it 
^ Ub a vote of no-confidence and such a decision by the 
House would be followed by *' certain consequences** clearly 
hinting at resignation. 

Several members asked with a great deal of 
heat whether there was any precedent for such ^ 
procedure. 

No reply to this query was immediately 
forthcoming and after some confused exchanges, 
the President put the motion to the House for 
reconsideration. The result of the voting was 116 
for and 75 against. Many members were not saUs- 
£ed. They declared that the procedure being 
adopted was most unusual and objectionable. 

That brought Pandit Nehru once again to the 
microphone. He declared that if the House wanted 
‘to censure or condemn the Cabinet, it had the right 
to do so. But what it had done yesterda 3 r was to 
censure the Cabinet as a side issue. If the intention 
was to censure the Cabinet then let it be expressed 
in a definite and positive motion and it should be 
passed after due consideration, 

That was his main point, but he spoke with 
vehemence that expressed itself in jerky, broken, 
and provocative sentences. He asked the House to 
consider the matter calmly, but he was perhaps the 
angriest man in the House. Members of the Cabi- 
net, he said, had been frank and terse and that a 
lot of nonsense has been talked about them. 

A large number of members jumped up at this 
and with excited ejflculation demanded the with- 
drawal of the word ^nonsense.* 

Pandit Nehru by now had comparatively 
sobered down, but he declined to withdraw the 
word. He had used it, he said, in a context in which 
no member could take legitimate objc<;tion. He 
pointed out that when the main resolution men- 
tioned the members of the legislature it had applied 
to a la^e number of people, but when the amend- 
ment singled out members of. the Cabinet it was 
definitely an expression of censure on the Cabinet. 
The Caoinet had immensely difiScuIt problems to 
deal with and it must know whether it had a full 
ooflfidence of the Congress. 

The U. P. I. report gives details as follovre : Pandit 
N^ru 0ive a threat to resign, if the amendment of Mr. 
Mfsra (was not withdrawn, for he held tl&t if the House 
hiid‘ no confidence in his Government, they could bring 
in a censm resolution in a ^precise igid definite form* 
^instead of doing* it in an indirect way. 

Much heat was noticeable at to-day*s meeting. Pandit 
Nehru Ulttielf spoke twice on the scbjact. He wasi 
followed fajt^ardar Patel and Pandit Covind BaSabh Pant. 


Pandit N^ru said that it was a mailer of seriouft 
importance. Unfortunately, cciiiher he nor Sardar Patd 
were present when this particular resolution was placed 
before the Subjects Conunitlec yesterday and an amend- 
ment was accepted by the House. It ^vould be normally 
wmng for him or for any one to ask the House to re- 
consider the matter which had once been disiposed of. 
But he was not sure if all aspects of it were placed before 
the House yesterday. If they are not, it was right that 
the House should consider those aspects of the matter, as 
otherwise the consequence of the resolution would not be 
clear. 

He then read out the operative clause of the residutioiii 
as amended yesterday and said it was obviously the duty 
oi the members of the Cabinet or members of the* Working 
Committee to set an example and maintain a high stan- 
dard of conduct. The Draft Resolution referred to a 
large body of Congressmen which, unfortunately, Ji^cluded 
every type of men, good or bad. 

Being sought to be confined to a small group, it was 
tantamount to censure of that group. If they said that 
all members of the Provincial and Central Legislature 
must set an example of high standard of conduct, ilt 
was a large body of men, but when they talked of the 
Cabinets, it meant that “a particular Cabinet is not worthy 
of your confidence and you want to pull it up and censure 
ft.” 

Pandit Nehru did not think that the House meant 
a censure, but tliis was jthc real aspect of the mattftr, 
So far as the general policy was concerned, the House 
had accepted it. Now ft was a matter for them to know, 
added Pandiiji, whether it was approved on personal ground 
of the conduct of those who were in the Cabinets. It was 
the members of the Congress who had formed tfi© Cabinets 
in the Centre and Provinces. 

He knew there were some who had celitainly been 
against the Cabinet Ministers. But this was not the way 
in which they should vindicate their grievances. If it 
was done in this way, it would not do good to the Congress 
or the working of the Government. This was certainly 
not a responsible approach to the programme which could 
be and should be approached in a different way if the 
House chose. He, therefore, requested the House to re- 
open the matter. 

The Prime Mi-nistcr said, that if the House agreed 
to reopen the discussions on dhe resolution, he would sug- 
gest to the House not to accept the amendment of Mr. 
Mishra. 

Mr. Alguri Shastri said that it was such a matter that 
it should not have been discussed at all. He wanted the 
entire resolution to be withdrawn, as its discussion was 
likely to give handle to unfriendly non-Congress group. 

The President put the question to vote and the motion 
oi Pandit Qfehru to reopen the matter was accepted by, 
116 votes against 79. « 

Some members protested againt the procedure'' charac- 
terising it as ^undemocratic** and wanted to know if there 
was precedent for such a procedure. 

Pandit Nehru Replying to these members said that it 
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was just because of such temper that the question had 
been reopened. He wanted to lonow if they should behave 
in this roannr in the House or in the Government. ‘ We 
are completely at your disposal to work. But cannot work 
if you say we are not decent and if we arc abused and 
cursed. 1 do not care for it (Ministry).** 

Continuing the Prime Minister said, “1 have come 
before you to reopen the matter. 1 want to know, because 
I caoinot carry on if I do not know if 1 and my colleagues 
have your support, 1 want a clear verdict of the House.*’ 

The resolution, he said, applied to all Congressmen 
including the Cabinet Ministers. He did not know why 
a small group should be singled out. When it was done, 
it amounted to condemnation of those persons. The 
amendment, if accepted, would have its consequences. The 
House could decide what it chose. Whether 1 w'as to be 
accepted or not it was for the House to decide. But they 
could not have both ways. If they wanted 1o condemn 
tlic Rlinisters, they could brwg in a separate resolution 
instead of doing it in such an indirect way. 

(A member was beard to say : I did not say that 
it was your intention.) But the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion will boil down to it. If you want us to carry the 
work, we must have a clear guidance. Wc cannot move 
on two ways. 

Pandit Naliru moving his amendment sought to delete 
the words ‘ members of Central and Provincial Legislature, 
more especially members of the Certtrul Cabinet.” Reitcra- 
*ling his arguments he faid, ‘ When you single out a small 
group it mcfliJ's naturally lha! you are censuring that small 
group. If it applied to us all, it will mot mean censure. 
Members of the legislature are very large in number and 
a Iflrgo body can be asked to do something, wlthoui 
censuring them. 

‘Thcyre are members who dislike the Provincial and 
Central Ministers. Let them do it precisely and definitely. 
W'hat I object to is not censuring which ia a side-issue 
in this resolution. To be fair to the Governmenlt, you 
have to decide the matter precisely. It is censuring of 
ourselves for not living up to the standard. Indirect method 
Ts unfair to the House and to the persons concerned.” 

Sardar Patel intervening in the debate asked the 
members not to do anything in an excited frame of 
mind. It was a matter which sliould be decided calmly. 
Yesterday the Chairman of the Reception Committee look 
both him and Pandit Nehni to the exhibition and in their 
absence the amendment was accepted. Of course, /they 
could decide whatever they liked. This was not a ques- 
tion of Prestige with them. But if they were lo face the 
problems before the country, they must pull together and 
they must decide everything coolly and calmly. 

He felt sorry when he heard that ‘the words “more 
especially members of the Central Cabinet"’ had been 
done in retaliation. If they thought that the resolution! 
had been brought in order to cast aspersions on them, they 
coidd remove them. But they could not say that because 
reference had been made about others in the rcbulution, 
members h)! the Central Cabinet aloe should be included 
in the terms of the resolution. 


If they did not want the Cabinet Ministers,- he said, 
he and his colleagues would resign. If tlie amendment 
was accepted, the world would think that the Central 
Guvernmo't were not working up to the ideals or standard 
of the Congress or of public morality. He* asked them to 
realise the implications of the amendment. When the 
Prime Minister had asked for their conhdence^ added 
Sardar Patel, they should express their confidence in them. 
If there were any other matter, they could discuss with 
him personally. If the hands of the Prime Minister was 
not strengthened, the Cabinet would become weak, con- 
eluded Sardar Patel. 

Pandit Pant called upon the House to accept the 
amendment moved by PandSt Nehru and thus remove the 
misunderi-tanding created by acceptance of amendment 
at yesterday's Subjects Commillee meeting. 

Mr. Maliesli Diitt Misra, whose amendment on the 
Standard of Public Conduct was accepted by the Subjectsi 
Ciimwllfee yesterday, wanted to express bis opinion on 
the reconsideration (»f the resolution after the speech 
o*" Pandit (iovind Vallabh Pant^ but Mr. S. K. PatU 
moved the closure motion. 

On the insistence by Mr. Mahesh Dult Misra that 
he should l>e allowed to voice his reactions, the President 
said that there was a i‘crtain amount of unanimity that the 
proposition as moved by Pundit Nehru should be taken 
up immediately. Though there were some dissident 
voices they could not be allowed as the closure motion 
had already been put. 

Mr. Misra supported by Mr. Harvan claimed bis right 
to speak as it was the acceptance of his amendment 
which necessitated this special meeting of the Subjecta 
Committee. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya ignored his requests and 
put Pandit Nehru’s amendment to vote which was passed 
with an overwhelming majority. 

After this, the Subjects Committee concluded its 
session. 

Thus was laid low a tempest in a tea-pot ; the world 
has born uo bctt(‘r or wiser for it either way. 

Linguistic Provinces Commission 

When this (.\)nimission was appointed by Babu 
Kiijonilra Prasjid, President of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, we felt forced to criticise him for the limited 
ivfercnct? that he had j)rescribed for it. We have 
re.'it«on.s to believe that the Minister of Law in the 
(Antral (Joverument of the Indian Union questioned 
the competence of this appointment. Since then we 
have liad othfT occasions to criticise him in this 
n'spect ; public men and publicists of Soyth India 
have ncv(?r felt hapr)y with this Commission, manned 
as it was by two ex-officials of the United Provinces— 
Mr. Dar, ex-Judgo of the Allahabad High Court and 
Dr. Pannalal, an Adviser to a Section 93 Administra- 
tion of the Province — and by a public man from 
Bihar, Mr. TFagatnarayan La]. The thjKJc gentlemen 
have pro<Iuced a report which has inflamed the public 
mind of South India as never before. And we can 
prophesy that this report will recaive conridaration at 
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the hands of very few of the people for whose edifica- 
tion and consolation it has been written. The appoint- 
ment by the Jaipur Congress of a three-men Com- 
mittee consisting of two of the topmost men in the 
Central Government and of the he^ of the Congress 
for the coming year shows that the report has already 
been reserved for the waste-paper basket. 

The point has been raised that the three-men 
Commission went beyond their terms of reference. It 
may be quite true when we remember that the mem- 
bers developed such an aggressiveness of approach 
that they could brush aside the deepest feelings and 
ideals of about 10 crores (100 millions) of Deccani 
people. The two bureaucrats and the Bihari politician 
were hardly the persons who could get inside their 
skin. Entrenched in their position as representatives 
of a single language — ^Hindi — and bent on crushing 
other languages and scripts in their own midst, the 
Dar Commission's members could play the cavalier in 
their treatment of the Dravidian languages. They 
talked high of building up a “nation" in India forget- 
ful or ignorant of the lessons of their country's history. 
We do not know if they were competent by their 
knowledge to discuss these, and whether they devoted 
any part of their report to the elucidation of the 
problem raised by these. But we know that there is 
hardly anybody in India who is more competent by 
knowledge and intuition to throw light on these than 
Sri Aurobindo. In course of a message sent to the 
Andhra University's special convocation he discussed 
this problem both from the practical and ideologic 
points of view. We reproduce extracts from it relevant 
to the question. 

In taking over the administration from Britain 
we had inevitably to follow the line of least resis- 
tance and proceed on the basis of the artificial 
British-made provinces, at least for the time ; this 
provisiojqal arrangement now threatens to become 
permanent, at least in the main and some see an 
advantage in this permanence. For they tliink it 
will help the unification of the country and save 
us from the necessity of preserving regional sub- 
nations which in the past kept a country from an 
entire and thoroughgoing unification and uniformity. 
In a rigorous unification they see the only true 
union, a single nation with a standardised and 
uniform administration, language, literature, 
culture, art, education, — all carried on through the 
agency of one national tongue. 

How far such a conception can be carried out 
in the future one cannot forecast, but at present it 
is obviously impracticable, and it is doubtful if it 
is fcgr India, truly desirable. The ancient diversities 
' of the country carried in them great advantages as 
well as drawbacks. By these differences the country 
was made the home of many living and pulsating 
centres of life, art, culture, a richly and brilliantly 
coloured diversity in unity. There is no possibility 
any longer that this diversity will endanger or 
diminish the unity of India. Those vast spaces 
which kept her pedple from closeness and a full 
intor-play have been abolished in their separating 
jsffect the march of Science and tl^ swiftness of 
.meatts of oonununication. The idea of federation 
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and a complete machineiy for its perfect working 
have been discovered and will be at full work. 
Above all, the spirit of patriotic unity has been too 
firmly established in the people to be easily effaced 
or diminished, and it would be more endangered by 
refusing to allow the natural play of life of the 
sub-nations than by satisfying their legitimate 
aspirations. The Congress itself in the days before 
liberation came had pledged itself to the formation 
of ling^tic provinces, and to follow it out, if not 
immediately, yet as early as may conveniently be or 
mi^t well be considered the wisest course. India’s 
national life will then be founded on her natural 
strength and the principle of unity in diversity 
which has always been normal to her and its fulfil- 
ment, the fundamental course of her being and its 
very nature, the Many in the One, would place her 
on the sure foundation of her Swnbhava and Swa~ 
dharrm. 

This development might well bo regarded a^ 
the inevitable trend of her future. For the Dravi- 
dian regional peoples are demanding their 8«»parate 
right to a self-governing existence ; Maharashtra 
expects a similar conc(?ssion and this would mean a 
similar development in Gujerat and then the 
British-made Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
would have disappeared. The old Bengal Presidency 
had already been split up and Orissa, Bihar and 
Assam are now self-governing regional peoples. .\ 
merger of the Hindi-speaking part of the Central 
Provinces and the U. P. would coii^plete the pro- 
cess. An annulment of the partition of India might 
modify but would not matorially alter this result 
of the general tendency. A union of States and 
regional peoples would again be the form of a unitd’4 
India. ^ 

Believing in this ageless truth of .India's histoids 
we are not prepared to yield ground to those up- 
holders of a new’-nationalisra who would ride rough- 
shod over the divcrsiti(?s in India that add beauty and 
value to Indian life. We have seen a tenflency to 
make much of the financial deficits that woidd accom- 
pany and follow the scd,ting up of Linguistic Provinces 
in South India. A Now Delhi story gives us the impli- 
cations of this apprehended lo^s. Barring Gujerat, 
which will have a small surplus, all linguistic provinces, 
it has been worked out, will bo insolvent. This is one 
solid reason which weighed with Linguistic Provinces 
Commission in rejecting the demand for linguistic 
provinces. , i 

Andhra will have a deficit of Rs. 6.5 crorcs, 
Kerala Rs. 1.1 crores, Karnataka Rs. 2.3 crores, 
Maharashtra Rs. 3.74 crorcs, if the city of Bombay 
is not excluded, Tamilnad Rs. 5.79 crores and iMaha- 
kosal Rs. 26 lakhs. Gujerat’s surplus is estimated to 
be Rs. 35 lakhs. 

These assessments of the financial position of the 
seven proposed provinces are based on three years’ 
average of revenue and expenditure. 

The mafgin of reserve in most of the existing 
provinces is 8o small that for many years to come, it 
was feared, the new provinces could onlj^ function as 
mere police States. As matters stand, admits the 
Commission, the provinces are carrying^ on their 
administration “on a bare margin of safely." 
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Ag&ln, mu from the fluaocial angle, setting up of 
leven provinces in place of the existing three, will 
require an additional recurring expenditure of Rs. 6 
crores at a time when money is wanted for defence 
ind nation-building. 

With the exception of Maharashtra the new 
Governments will have to build new capitals. This 
will involve an estimated expenditure of Rs. 60 crores. 
Such a building x>i‘ogramme, it is stated, would clash 
with the building and housing programme of the 
Government of India primarily meant for refugees. 

Wo are not quite sure about tljis appre- 
hended lo.ss. The peo])lo who feel strongly on the 
necessity of linguistic divi.sion of India, on ii.s wisdom 
as 11 necessary slop in India’s next evolution — and 
there are .millions of them — have the intelligent to 
get over this particular difficulty. So, wo leave the 
matter for this month with only oiu? remark that the 
reference to this question in the Pre.sidential address 
was rcmark.'ibly elc'iir about the South of India, where 
the President hails from and ambiguous in the extreme, 
where the North was concerned. Pi'rhaps the intention 
w’as to influence* the Commission. 

Indians Relation with the ‘^BrUish” 
Commonwealth 

We imblish below an “ApjK'al from Indians in 
America" addres.sed to the Constituent. A.ssombly sitting 
lU New' Delhi engaged in drawing up a constitution 
for tJie Union of j India. The* signatoriejs are men of 
that group lhaP le*ft their mother country in their 
youth 1q fight for her "frcedeim and deinoeTucy" from 
outside her boundaries. Many of them have loft the vale 
of tears, ujiwe'i)t and unsung. Of those who have bernn 
fcfjKireel to us le) share the exult at ieiii of a Free India, 
only a fe'iX' of tlmm live in the United iSlute^s, Dr. 
Tarak Nath Das is ihe doyen aiiumgst them ; and his 
co-signatories are — Ram Lai 13aj]iai, Monindra Guhu, 
Ham Nath Puri, Goviiid Rehari Liil, Harnam Singh, 
Mrs. Rain Chandra, S. Ui»!j(iliyaya, V. Kokatnur, 
Swarni Nikhilananda, IVafulla Mukherji, Goda Ilaai. 
Channan, and Nripendra Lahiri. The appeal which they 
have addressed to the leaders and rulers of -the Indian 
Union is based on the aiipreciiition of world events. 
The second paragraph of their a])peal makes it clear 
that they are not basically oppo.sed to relationship 
with the "Rritains Beyond the Sv’as" and their “Old 
Country." As it is we publish below its relevant 
portion : 

I. We appeal to the Constituent .A.s.«iombly to 
consider the desirability of proclaiming in India a 
sovereign Ftiderated Republic of the Unikd iStates 
of India (like the United Slates of America) outside 
of the (British) Commonwealth. We make this 
suggestion, not because w'e are hostile t« tln^ British 
people, but because of our finni conviction that a 
freft India outside the (British) Commonwealth, 
will be more genuinely disposi*d t6 maintain cordial 
relations .with the Commonwealth than remaining 
within it. Absolute independenoe of India, apart 


from the CoPmmbflWealtii, will fbniove ohe of the 
most persistent psychological factors of friction 
between India and Britain and the Commonwealth. 

It is our hope that to serve her best interests, 
a free India on its own responsibility and initiative 
will pursue a policy of supporting the democracies 
of the world, led by the Anglo-American powers, on 
vital issues in world affairs, provided these powers 
do not act against India’s vital interests. 

II. We recognize the fact tliat so far Britain 
and other members of the British Comirionw'ealth 
have .pursued anti-Indian policies in the UN, regard* 
ing rights of Indians in South Africa, invasion of 
Kashmir by Pakistan and the Hydc'rtibad issue ; 
and thus Indian public opinion will be oppos('d to 
a imliey of India pursuing unconditionally a jioliiy 
of closp.st collaboraliou with tlie Coin in on wealth. 
However, we recognize that if Britain aiiil rnonibrrs 
of the ('oiiimunw(‘aIlh change their stand in favor 
of Indian rights and develop a common foreign 
policy, common defense policy and common 
economic policy to uphold Indian and Co-minon- 
weallh intcre.si.s, it might lead to a defensive 
alliance between ft fiee Federated Ropublic of the 
United Stales of India and the Commonwealth. 

In the light of the words used in this part of the 
appeal, our readers will be able to lake note of the 
uncertain mind of the rulers and leaders of India as 
it is reflected in the resolution on “Foreign Policy" 
passed at the Subjects Committ-oe of the 55th Session 
of the Congress held at Jaipur as given below' : 

The National Congress has, even while it was 
struggling for the freedom of India, associated itself 
wdth progre.ssive movements and struggle for free- 
dom in other countries, Iiidia*.s lib(*ration was 
^iewc'd ns a part of tlie larger freedom of all the 
countries anil people of tlie w'orld. In particular, 
the ^’ongress has slooxl in ihe past for the eiuiing of 
all inipcriali.st and colonial exi)ioitu.hon. of any 
count r\' or i»ei>plc, and has ojjposed Fascism and 
all other tendencies which suppress the human 
.spirit. 

The acliievTiiiont of indei>eiidence brought new 
resTionsibililies to India in international affairs, and 
it bcH'ame necessary to dcv'elop direct and closer 
contacts with othei n.'ilions. The Congress wel- 
comes these contact ^ and trusts that they will lead 
to mutual II ndersta filling and co-operation and the 
(promotion of world peace. 

Tlie foreign policy of India must necessarily be 
b}i.scd on the principles that have guided the Con- 
gress in past years. The.se jirineiiiles are the promo- 
tion of world peace, the freedom of all nations, 
racial equality, and the ending of imperialism and 
eolonialism. In particular, the Congress is interiistod 
in the froeilom of the nations and people.s of Asia 
and Africa who have suffered under various forms 
of colonialism' for many generations. 

With a view to advance the cause of. W'orid 
peace and co-operation. India a.ssm'iated herself 
with the United Nati()n.s. This Congi’ess declares its 
full adherence to the princiiiles underlying the 
cbfiracter of the United Nations. 

It should bo the constant aim of the foreign 
policy of India to maintain friendly and co- 
onerativ-e relgtions with all nations an<J to avoid 
entanglement in military or Similar alliances which 
tend to divide up the world in rival groups and 
thus endai^er world peace. Maintaining her free- 
dom of action in foreif^ affairs and in the economio 
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developm^itit of the oountryt India should continue 
to function as a member State of the United Nations, 
co-operating with other States in the maintenance 
of peace and freedom;. 

In view of the attainment of complete indepen- 
dence and the establi^ment of the Republic of 
India, which will symbolise that independence and 
give to India the status among the nations of the 
world that is her rightful due, her present associa- 
tion with the Unit^ Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth of Nations will necessarily have to change. 
India, however, desires to maintain all such links 
with other countries as do not come in the way ot 
her freedom of action and independence, and the 
Conjfress would welcome her free association with 
the mdependcnt nations of the Commonwealth for 
their common wealth and the promotion of worla 
peace. 

India is specially concerned with her neighbour 
countries of Asia and the Congress trusts that 
closer bonds of fellowship and co-operative effort 
for the maintenance of the freedom of Asian nations 
and their progress will be developed. 

The sixth paragraph of the resolution is concerned 
with the problem discussed here. It does not explain 
adiy reason or reasons why the Indian Union should 
be related by any specific and specified “links” with 
the “British” Dominions including Britain. The mover 
of the resolution, Shri Sankar Rao Deo, Joint General- 
Secretary of the Congress, and his seconder, Pandit 
Gobinda Ballav Pant, Premier of the United Provinces, 
did not make any attempt to enlightea us on 
this. The Prime Minister of India and its Foreign 
Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was as unhelp- 
ful ; his ^lenetic outburst to give up ^sentimentalism” 
in the discussion of this matter was an indication of 
the mood which he had brought to persuade and 
convince his f el low-delegates. The ex-Premier of 
Orissa, Shri Biswanath Das, tried to bring the issue 
to a head by moving an amendment that the words 
in the sixth paragraph beginning with “and the Con- 
gress would welcome her present association with the 
independent nations of the Commonwealth for their 
common wealth and promotion of world peace,” be 
deleted. The speech of Pandit Jawaharlal, as it has 
been reported in the Press, leaves no doubt in the 
mind that he was not there to reason out the psycho- 
logical difficulties bred in Britain's 190 years rule of 
insult and grab, but to brush these aside. He talked 
of taking “a practical view of things as they exist 
•today” without explaining the why and how of these 
things. He declared : “We shall not enter into military 
alliance with any power” without complaining if Britain 
and her. Dominions would find any consolation or 
profit in such a declaration. 

Separation of Executive and Judiciary 

Sir Clifford Manmoban Egarwalla, Chief Justice 
of the Patna^High Court, while inaugurating the annual 
conference of the judicial officers of Bihar at Patna, 
made some caustic comments agai];ist the framers of 
the Draft ^ the Indian Constitution as they bad not 


thought it neoessaty to insist upon tks immediats 
separation of the judicial and the executive functions. 

For decades, Sir Clifford said, those who were 
struggling for the freedom of India were made pain- 
fully aware of the danger to liberty which exists when 
judicial and executive duties are mingled and yet 
since they have obtained the power to remedy this 
deplorable state of affairs they have done nothing 
effective to remedy the defect, thus illustrating the 
truth of the saying that power corrupts. 

Sir Clifford said that it was proposed to include 
in the Constitution a provision that this long-felt 
reform should be effected within three years. The period 
of limitation, however, has finally been deleted. The 
explanation given is that some of the States may not 
be able to introduce the change within a period of 
three years so that if a period of limitation be pres- 
cribed some of the provinces may not consider it 
necessary to take any action until the end of the 
prescribed period. As now proposed to be enacted the 
Constitution contains merely a directive that tlie State 
shall take steps to separate the judiciary from the 
executive in the public services of the State. 

In the debate on this clause in the Constituent 
Assembly, the Prime Minister of India is reported to 
have stated that the Government of India is entirely 
in favour of the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive and that he did not know how any provincial 
Government could delay the matter. 

Referring to Bihar, Sir Clifford said, imforlimately 
in this province, we know how the matter is being 
delayed. Nor have I perceived any indication that the 
matter is at present being actively pursued By the 
Go\ernmont of any other province. In this province, 
Sir Clifford continued, when a Committee’ was ap- 
pointed to draw up a mollified scheme for separation 
of the judiciary and I he executive there were re;isons 
to hope that in this respect at least Bihar would show 
the way to the rest of India. The suggestions which 
the Committee made required no radical alteration in 
the law. They were of the mildest possible nature and 
one cannot avoid thinking that if there had ever been 
any intention of giving effect to the scheme the 
Committee was appointed to devise, it would have 
been done long ago. Having paid lip-service to this 
long-standing public grievance, the Government has, 
it is now said, shelved the scheme and the opposition 
in the legislature has done nothing to protest. 

Sir Clifford said in his concluding remarks, “What 
is the reason ? Why is it that a step which seemed so 
eminently desirable before August 15, 1947, has now 
lost its appeal for those who were formerly such ardent 
advocates of it ? Is there any other answer than the 
one I have already suggested, namely, that power 
comipts ? Is* it not obvious that having discovered 
that power over those appointed to administer i the 
criminal law helps to lubricate the creaking machinery 
of administration, Government is reluctant to part 
with that power even thoui^ the public they claim 
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bo represent demands this long-overdue reform and 
BVen though they themselves are fully aware that a 
necessary step for the administration of the criminal 
law is to command the confidence of the people for 
whose protection it exists ? I consider that without 
an iibsoliiteJy independent judiciary it is idle for the 
Constitution to contain a list of Fundaiueutal Risht^ 
^ind impossible to keep the springs of justice pure/* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Go\einor of the United 
Provinces, who also addressed the (>onfc*ience, 
^indorsed what the Chief Justice of the Patiia High 
Court, had said. He; Jiad put in very clear terms, she 
said, what she herself had been thinking. On hearing 
him she had realisi'd the full significance of his obser- 
vations. Mrs. Naidu also statwi that on her return to 
her own provinea' she would see that her own Govern- 
ment did not act as foolishly as .some other Govern- 
ments had done. &>he did not like to mention, how- 
e\er, which Go\*erniiient*i had acted foolishly. 

It is regrettabJe to find the Congress going back 
once again upon its commitmc'iits. Cotigres.s stands com- 
.111 tied to Ilje princi])le nf .s(*paratiou of tlie judiciary 
an<l tlie exc'ciitive. It is ditlicult t<) understand why 
.i demanil tliat was pro'sed upon the British adminls- 
I ration in this country for miniedinti' imphunentation 
cannot be implemented within tliree years from the 
dale* the new (Vmstitulion cjinic into force, that is, 
witiiiu a period of nearly five years from the achh’ve- 
iiu'iil. of indepi'iidence. The ^resi>lible cuncliision that 
can lie drawn fro^u thi.s siuldeii departure has been 
very aiitJy .siinunarised by Sir (.Clifford Eganvall.i in 
two ]»regnant words— power corrupts. 

PateVs Warning to Pakistan 

The fcdlowing lias been iiublishcd in the Sicilesfftnn, 
dated December 2'2 ((‘alcui.la Edition) ; 

(Fro?/) Our ISpecuil RtiuinvuLutiUi) 

New Delhi, Dec, 21. — A spf?cch by Sardar Patel 
during a meeting of Pie Cung.^e.'"^ Subjects Committee 
hast it appears, due to alleged emphasis in reporting, 
threatened to become a iresh source of friction be- 
tween (he two Dumiiuons. 

The report stated that the Deputy Prune Minister 
had “warned” Paki.stan regaiding the consequences 
that may follow her failure to create conditions in 
which Hindus could live in peace aii<l security in 
East Bengal. 

Here itf the relevant extract from the report of his 
sp(*rch which has been authorized by Sardar Patel and 
a copy of which has been sent to Pakistan. “The 
problem of East Bengal is difficult. There are about 
15m Hindus there. They are weak and soft. Tlie people 
of Pimjab were different. They were st^rong, could 
assert themselyes and could fight. 

”14ie people of East Bengal are in a sad plight. 
Nobody wants to leave his own Hearth and home 
without reason. After all, in India they just have to 
starve. It is because the conditions in which they live 


there are bad that they migrate to India. This was one 
of the important questions that was recently discussed 
at the inter-Doininion conference and let us hope that 
a satiisfactory agreement will be reached. 

“The issue is undoubtedly serious and its serious- 
ne.«s has been made clear to Pakistan. The Hindus 
who left East Bengal and arc now in India as refugees, 
must return. India cannot undertake that burden and 
would be faced with serious problems if they were to 
remain here and others were to follow. 

‘‘The Pakistan (jU)vcrnment must create conditions for 
the peaceful stay of these persona in their own homes. 
They must protect them from harassment or perse- 
cution. They must be assured that their lives will not 
be in danger in Pakistan. 

‘T suggested some lime ago that if Hindus in very- 
large numbers were made to leave East Bengal on 
account of unsatisfactory conditions there, the Paki- 
stan Government should provide additional space for 
their settlement. I'his suggestion was made as one ot 
the methods for solving this difficult problem, by 
mutual disumsion and agreement. It wa.s not intended 
a.s a challenge or as an imposition by force. 

“1 have no aggre.'jsive intentions against Pakistan 
and believe that the two Dominions must settle this 
problem amicably by mutual discussions. 1 always 
desire peace. If I did not, I could not have spent a 
lifetime with Gandhiji. I do not liesitatc in saying 
what 1 feel, whether it displeases Hindus, Muslims or 
anybody else, i admit that 1 do so in blunt language, 
but to learn the proper language 1 shall have to spend 
my next birth also with Gandhiji. 

“It is possible there may be other methods by 
which this problem could be solved, but if Pakistan 
has any alternative solution, she must put it down 
so that we can discuss it amicably together. Whatever 
1 am siiymg is not merely in the interests of the 
refugees, but also for the good of Pakistan. It is for 
Pakistan now to take i-oncrete sti.'ps to solve the pro- 
blem ; oliierwise Inilia cannot undertake the burden 
of these refugees and will be crushed under its 
weight/* 

Education in the New Indian Constitution 

In the Draft Constitution, education has been 
directly mentioned in articles 22, *23, 32, 36, 37 and 298. 
Article 22 deals with rights relating to religion. Article 
23 confc.*r8 on minorities Die right to establish educa- 
tional institutions. The organisation of a national 
system of ]>ublic education is provided in articles 32, 
36 iind 37 in Part IV, which deals wdth the directive 
l/rinciples of State policy. Of these, Article 36 is the 
most important so far as public education is concerned 
and it has been (dosely scrutinised by an eminent 
educationist, Shri Anathnath Basu, Head of the 
Teachers’ Training Department,’ Calcutta ^University, 
m a small booklet entitled Education and the Draft 
Con&titution, • 

The Article reads, “Every citizen is entitled tp 
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SMiauiiy edttoi^tioQ and the State .aball endeavour 
to pfovidoi within a period of ten yeara from the 
eommewcemant of thia Constitution, for free Aod com- 
pulsoiy education for all children until they complf^te 
the age id fourteen years." 

Tl|e tot thing to be noticed is that this article 
occurs in Part IV, which enunciates the directive 
prilunpieB of State policy and not in Part HI, which 
erndbadies the Fundamental Rights of every citiien. 
As a result, the right to education (even primary 
education up to the age of 14) ceases to be a justifiable 
right. No citiien will therefore be able to claim it as 
a matter of fundamental right of citizenship. The 
word '^endeavour" occurring in the Article should also 
be noted. This word lays the Article open to inter- 
pretation that the State shall not be bound to provide 
for primaiy education but shall only make an 
endeavour to dp so and that the State cannot be held 
responsible if it fails to make any such provision. If 
the time-limit of 10 years be removed from the Article 
at the time of passing it, as has been done while 
considering the question of separation of the judiciary 
and the eX0cuti\'e, and the word ‘endeavour’ be 
retained the entire Article will be reduced to a mere 
pious wish with no binding force to execute it. 

Primary education i.s regarded in every progressive 
country as one of the fundamental rights of the citizen. 
Thiz should also be regarded as such in this country 
where universal adult suffrage is going to be introduced 
right from the first general elections. The following 
relevant sections from some of the modern constitu- 
tions of the world may be illustrative : 

i ^‘Oitizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right 
to education. 

‘This right is ensured by universal, compulsory 
elementary education ; by education incluoing Higher 
education, being free of charge, by the system of Stale 
stipends for the overwhelming majority of students in 
the universities and colleges ; by instruction in school 
being conducted in the native language ; by the 
organisation in the factories, State farms, machine and 
tractor stations and collective farms of free vocational, 
technical and agronomic training for the working 
peoples." (Article 121). 

Eire : "The State shall provide for free prim ary 
education and shall endeavour to supplement and give 
reasonable aid to private and corporate educational 
initiative, and, when the public good requires it, pro- 
vide other educational facilities or institutions with 
due regard however, for the rights of parents, especially 
in the matter of religious and moral formation." 
[Article 42(4)3. 

SwUeerland : ‘The cantons provide for primary 
education, which must be adequate, and exclusively 
under the control of the civil authorities. Primary 
education* is compulsory and, in the public schools, 
free." (Article 271. 

: 'Trimary education is cqpipulspry on all 
State. The duration, limits and 


method of primary education are fixed by law." 
[Article 1181. 

In the Karachi Resolution of the Congress on 
Fundamental Rights it has been definitely laid down 
that 'The State shall provide for free and compulsory 
education." [Section Kxi)]. We fully jigree with 
Prof. Basu when he says that primary education at 
least should be regarded as a fundamental right and 
the proper place of the right defined in article 86 is 
in Part III, and not in Part IV. The words ‘endeavour 
to’ should also be excluded from this Article. 

United Provinces Today 

Mr. K. A. Abbas, a noted Bombay journalist, has 
contributed two syndicated articles which we have 
read in the Nagpur weekly. Independent. These throw 
light on Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's home province, 
on the development of a reaction as blind as that of 
the Muslim League ; the writer calls it “Pakistan in 
Dhotie." The apex covered by the province — ^the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh— is associated with 
Hindu life traced to the times of Ram Chandra and 
Sri Krishna ; Agra recalls the attempt to build up a 
synthesis of the two culture-forms — ^Hindu and 
Muslim-. And during the British legime, the miscalled 
“Bengal Army,” recruited principally from Oudh, 
started the “Sepoy Mutiny" which was suppressed 
with crude cnielty ; if the British officers had lived 
today they would have deserved trials like what took 
place at Nuremberg and Tokyo. In the revolutionary- 
terrorist movement, the province could Jay claim to Ram 
Prasad Bismii, Ashfaqullah, Rash Behari Basu, Sachin 
Sanyal, Chandrasekhar Azad, Pandit Patamanand 
and Moulana Mujtaba Hussain as its hero&s. Madan- 
mohan Malaviya, Motilal Nehru, Ganesh Sankar 
Vidyarthi, Acharya Narendra Deo, and the present 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union arc names to 
conjure with in the Congress movement. 

With traditions of intre]>idity like this, the 
Muslim! League's "two-uations” theory could bt» re- 
garded only as an outrage on the natural evolution 
of things. But yet this strange transformation took 
place, and the crescentadors of the province played a 
very decisive part in poisoning relations between the 
Hindu and the Muslim. The Raja Saheb of Mahmud- 
abad with an annual rental of Rs. 32 lakhs was 
the treasurer of the All-India Muslim League ; he was 
the traditional guest of the Muslim League’s Qaid-e- 
Azam when he favoured the province with a visit ; 
Qhaudhuri Khaliquzzaman, Leader of the Muslim 
League in the U. P. Assembly, has sought and found 
aiEOrium in Karachi ; liis relative Mohammad Wasim, an 
eminent lawyer of Lucknow, is Advocate-General 
of Pakistan. Others of lesser light have followed these 
leaders. Anti the writer says that the greatest demoral- 
ization has overtaken the Muslims of the province, 
about 90 lakhs (nine millions) in number. 

He has also brought certain curious facts to 
substantiate his contention that the Muslims had more 
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than their ahare of public servicea. A percentage of 
14 per cent had representation in the Legislature of 
3S per cent ; in services of 40 to 44 per cent ; in the 
police of nearly 70 per cent ; on August 15, 1947, out 
of 90 Indian District Magistrates in the province*8 45 
districts, 22 were Muslims ; today there are only 2 ; 
in the police department, recruitment of Muslims have 
been stopped with a view to bring it down to the 
proportion of 14 per cent. The writer is sardonically 
cruel in caricaturing Muslim League enthusiast in 
their attempt to obscure their recent past. The Utija 
Saheb of Mahmudabad has returned and has been 
trying to stage a come-back on the strength of his 
nationalist father’s service to the country’s caujse. 

Another curious paradox to which he drawj^ 
pointed attention was that the ''Congress Right 
Wingers” and the Government are said to be prefer- 
ring thp.se prodigal sons to seasoned Nationalist 
Muslims who had suffered insult and injury to mind 
and body at the hands of the former. The educated 
Muslims are either sinking into indiffercutism or glid- 
ing into Socialism- or Communism ‘‘not always because 
of conscious ideological conversion but, sometimes, out 
of old prejudices against the Congress.” The common 
Muslims, betrayed and abandoned by Muslim League 
leadership, are ‘“confused, and bewildered and fright- 
ened, distrusted, suspected and shamned.” They get 
“nightmares of massacre, forced conversions and the 
imposition of the ‘Hindu way of life’.’’ 

Mr. Abbas doijbts if the Congress will be able to 
“reclaim” them.* He charge.s the U. P. Ministry with 
succumbing to R:i.shtriva Swayam Sovak Mandali’s 
pressure and making things difficiilt for the common 
Muslims ; petty pin-prick''^ inflicted by petty local 
officials ha**e been turning the average U. P, Muslim 
into “a sullen and sw^retly re^entful loyalist” who has 
never been educated lo accei)t a “secular, progressive 
ideology.” And the tragedy of the situation is that the 
average Hindus of the Province have been “slipjnn« 
into the communalist quagmire the hated campaign 
of the Muslim League has not only poisoned the 
Muslim -mind but has also “infected” the Hindus. 
Indian Nationalists cannot ignore the prospect that if 
the united Pro-vinces goes, everything of hope goes 
down with it. 

East Punjab is a Pattern 

In a recent issue of the Liberator, a weekly organ 
of Sikh oj^inion, we have certain facts which should 
l)e taken as a warning. Sardar Sajjan Singh was quoted 
as drawing attention to a phase of the Province’s 
Parliamentary life that is a pattern of other Provinces, 
Besides seven Ministers, there are ten Parliamentary 
Secretaries and six Private Parliamentar}^ Secretaries 
in the Province of East Punjab. Out of these “Public 
Servants,” S. Shivcharan Singh received, during the 
last one quarter, Rs. 1400 as salary’ and Rs. 4,000 as 
T.A. Mr. Sher Singh received Rs. 3,200, 'Thakar Bcli 
Ram Rs. 1,800, Rao Sumer Singh Rs. 1,600, Pandit Bhagat 


Ram and Sardar Dalip Singh Rs 1,100 each, and S. 
Ajit Singh Rs. 1,071. 

This state of things appears to have moved an 
East Punjab paper to sardonic humour. It has sug- 
gested that instead of seven ministers there should be 
thirteen Ministers, one for each district, and the num- 
ber of Parliamentary and Private? Pailiamentary Secre- 
taries should be increased to coincide with the number 
of Tehsila in the Pn vince. Each Minister-may be given 
a district and each Secretary a Tehsil to administer. 
This will accommodate about sixty-five legislators out 
of seventy-four. The remaining nine oi ten members 
may be kc?pt on the waiting list or ap^pointed honorary 
Magistrates so that public service in the border pro- 
vince with all its attendant risks may be fully 
rewarded. 

The cynical may say that the suggestion will 
introduce the “spoils” syst-em into India on which the 
United States of America appears to thrive. But the 
evil complained of is of more ancient descent. The 
holders of State power have ever tried to consolidate 
their position by careful di.stribution of patronage. 
Tliis takes different forms — title.-*, confra(?ls, offices, 
honorary and paid, and their perquisites. The East 
Punjab story <‘an be repeated in every area in 

India ; the “Standard of Public ('onduct” resolution 
passed at the Jaipur Congress has been a witness to 
a decline that people have learnt to tolerate as part 
of human nature. We show a particular sensitiveness 
to it because we have been nursed in the ideology and 
practice of Gandhiji. In the West, in other countries, 
they acc(?pt it rather complacently, appearing to sug- 
gest that they have not as high an opinion of human 
nature as we pretend to have. A few more years of 
experience as rulers of the State in India will teach us 
that raising a hue and cry on matters like this ia a 
waste of breath. Not \ory eomplimentar>' this prophecy 
lo us and our rulers. 

Fighting Inflation is No Press-button 
Affair 

We have received the following note from Shri P. 
R, Srinivas of the Indian Finance : 

Recent discussionb have shown how easily large eco- 
nomic problems like the problem of inflation tend to get 
out of focus. The different groups of experts whom the 
Government summoned to their aid in this regard also 
showed that, while the industrialists and businessmen were 
helped by their own concrete self-interest to lake a com- 
prehensive view of the economic situation in Ihe country, 
the economists could not get over the mental habits acquired 
in the course of their professional work. To the indus- 
trialist, inflation connotes both a plenitude of money for 
productive enterprise and the danger of such enterprise 
being .foiled by unpredictable or uncontrollable rise in 
costs. He would welcome the one, provided* the other 
can be kept in check. And his remedy for inflation would 
lie along the Jine of devising checks for the rise sn| 
costs. To the economist, inflation is a jdienomenon of 
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many facets, of which the most important is the dis- 
equilibrium between purchasing power and the volume of 
goods and services. If he is asked to control inflation, 
he would start wkh the less intractable of these two 
factors. If we lack the means of increasing the output, 
can we not, the economist asks himself, cut the volume 
of circulation by all the means and methods that are 
open to us ? 

The difference between these two lines of thought 
has obviously great importance to public policy and the 
course of the nation^s economic life. Not only are the 
practical measure different, but there is also the difference 
that in' the latter case, the diagnosis is taken for granted. 
The question, as to what extent inflationary conditions 
actually obtain in the country and to what extent they 
must be combated by the monetary antidote of deflation, 
tends to be more or less ignored. Those, who are obliged 
by virtue of their position to pay more heed to immediate 
practical consequences, arc naturally deterred by the 
thought of those consequences from following the advice 
of the professional economists in certain important res- 
pects. And if we bear in mind the ease with which 
motives can be attributed to each political or economic 
group, the room that is thus afforded for controversy may 
prove a serious danger. 

It is necessary therefore that the general public should 
be helped to form certain basic ideas about the present 
inflationary problem, ideas which will help them to judge 
end evaluate particular measures from the standpoint of 
inflation. In the nature of things, the issues connected 
with inflation! have the widest ramifications in our national 
economic life and our national finance. Sound measures 
can be prejudiced hi the mind of the public by just 
calling them ‘inflationary.” And, by the same token, un- 
sound measures, that is, measures which can do great harm 
to current economic life and fulture progress alike, can 
be assured of favourable reception by the argument that 
such measures are necessary for a successful fight against 
inflation. 

The first point to note in regard to this all-impor- 
tant question is what Dr. Matthai has been the only 
one among authoritative officials to state in public, viz,, 
tliat inflation is overrated. It is overrated in- the sense 
that the extent of the fall in the price-level necessary 
to bring ahout equilibrium is greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of many people. One must remember in this con- 
text that the general price-level has over long periods 
been steadily rising higher. It was hig|;|er after the first 
world war than before .it It rose far higher in the 
second* half of the last war i^riod. And it has ruled 
higher since. Doubtless, the price-level is very high. 
But to what extent should it be reduc^' ? We have 
had two sets of prices for most of the necessaries of 
li\ing. the controlled prices and the blackmarket prices. 
If the former leave considerable margins of profit for 
the producers and tee no great bi^en on the consumers, 
they may justly be deemed to 1^ ^ vicinity of the 
prices which indkite g proper equiliteiafh of costs and 


prices. There would be little point in asking for a return 
to pre-war prices or to prices below the level oif con 
trolled prices. The price-level that can thus be contem- 
plated surely requires a far larger volume of circulation 
than in the pre-war years; and the amount of contraction 
that present conditions call for will be recognised to 
be far less than what most people are thinking of when 
they talk of the present inflationary conditions. 

Having acquired a new sense of the dimensions of 
the task on hand, it behoves us to ask ourselves, how 
the inflationary pressure comes to he increased in the 
way it has been during the last few years. 'Hiere is, in 
the first place, the l>asic scarcity of goods in relation to 
existing demand, the form and extent of which have 
changed vastly as a result of a new distribution of money 
incomes during the war period. In the second place, 
there is the action of surplus funds in the hands of the 
various classes and groups, surpluses, the size and the 
mr.vements of which are affected greatly by official policies 
and changes iherein^ actual or apprehended. Taking first 
the demand for goods, the necessaries of life it must be 
remembered that in the pre-war period, all our talk of 
per capita consumption of this and that and the other 
was only talk of arithmetical or mathematical fiction. 
A very large section of the pet»ple of the country were 
really beyond the pale of our economic life. Du^. to 
unemployment, they contributed nothing to our produc- 
tion. Through poverty, they made no demand on the 
annual pool of national Income. Wartime employment 
changed these conditions very considrrahlv. It pul nearly 
every person in the country in possession, either directly 
or indirectly, of a sizable money income. Wartime 
controls and rationing enabled them to gel a share of 
the annual production of goods and services. What ii> 
fact happened during this period was that tine consump- 
tion of the upper classes was cut and consumption by 
the lower ebsses was first brought into being. All this 
was done with the vast inflation and va.«l public expendi- 
ture which the war period made possible. These ckunges 
have not lost their force. The volume of demand event 
today is determined to a large extent by the forces set 
in motion at that time. And they have been greatly 
reinforced by the movement for higher wages and salaries 
which naturally comes in the wake of the inflation, 
from which it draws strength and to which in turn it lends 
strength. The basic shortage of goods is accentuated when 
the regulation of demand to available supply caninot be 
effected by the obvious means of a rise in prices and 
the automatic dropping out of buyers of low purchasing 
pewer. That heartless, cynical solution of the problem 
of equilibrium between supply and demand is not openl 
to us at present. The gap has got to be covered by 
additional production; and it is idle to think that this 
gap can be tlosed only by deflationary measures, unless 
deflation is taken to the point, not only of* forcing, down 
wages and salariest but also causing considerably more 
unemployment than there is. Those who Iqok to mere 
monetary remedies ior inflation ignore a large amount 
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of purohaaing power which dividend limitations reten- 
tions of B.P.T. deposits and measures of that kind will 
leave untouched. 

Now the destruction of this purchasing power, in 
itself the very opposite of economic progress, can he 
achieved either by a deflation, a slump or decon- 
trol leading to higher prices and consequent shrink- 
age of demand. Rut it is not these that are the objectives 
of the fight against inflation. 

Doubtless, the chief monetary factor, namely, the 
persistence of redundant funds in the hands of the well- 
to-do, is rot unconnected with inflation. Tf it is allowed 
to continue it may worsen the position. In the past it 
did, by commodity speciiluiiun, cornering and the like. 
To some extent, the absorption of these surpluses is pari 
of the fight against inflation. 

But in devising the measures of this nature, we 
ought not to forget that the real cure for inflation, such 
as we have in India today, is the increase of production 
consonant with the wider spread of consumptive ilemand 
which ha® followed wartime employment and the rise in 
the prices and profits of all classes. Only those mone- 
tary cures can he adopted which have no iinfavoiirahle 
effect on the prospects of increased production. Higher 
taxes, limitation oi dividends, all thise have to be judged 
by llieir effeef on new investment. Likewise wc have 
to 'keep oiir grip on crisis and the elements thereof. 
To the exf^nt that wages are a prin“ipal element, we 
have as a nation to set our face against Ifie rise in wages 
And to the extepi tliat increased production cannot he 
expected to he 'automatic - the inevitable result of higher 
profit viargins and better incentives to production the 
adrninilsiralive task of eni ompasi-ing a rise in production 
in ra4-h industry has to lie tackled and solved.. Alto- 
gether. thrsfight against inflation is not a pross-hutton affair. 
You cannot expect by tightening the moneiar>' screw to 
cieatc an equilibrium which will of its own accord, fur- 
ther progress. It is a hard task to step up production; 
and the least that the Stale can do is to refrain from 
policies which will prejudice the prospects of recovery. 

Government of India Act Amendment 

A Bill fo amend the Government of India Act 
1935 hits been introduced in the Constituent Assembly. 
It is rather unique because for the first time it is the 
Constituent Assembly and not the Constituent Assem- 
bly (LcgL<lative) that is being asked to it and 

also becatise it is the first time, after independence, 
that an amendinenl is sought to be made to the 
Government of India Act 1935 in tliis way. The main 
purpose of the Hill seems to be firstly to confer 
powers on the Centre to set up appellate tribunals for 
hearing appeals against awards made by the Central 
and Provincial Induslrial Tribunals in order that 
uniform principles in the review of these awards may 
be adopted under ithe overall control of the Central 
Government and secondly to make amendments in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislative Lists in order to 


secure for the Central Legislature adequate powers for 
imiilomenting the Government’s declared industrial 
policy. 

We should like to take this opportunity to draw 
the attention of the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India to the need for inserting a pro- 
vision in the 0. A. Bill I of 1948 for the repeal of 
Sei^tion 142A(2) of the OovernnKUit of India Act 1935. 
This sp(;tion h.'i.s been insprte<l in 1940 at the instance 
of the British merchants of India and it limits the 
maximum of a tax on jirofessions at R*?. 50. Section 
142A(2) stands in the way of an exjiansion of munici- 
pal revenue.-, and so far as we know the Madras 
Corporation has been tlio hardest liit. Dtiring the war. 
several big business have come into being doing 
business in millions of rupees and the tax that a 
(\)rporation can levy on these' professions has been 
limited at Rs. 50 per annum. Fact d with thU difficulty 
the Calcutta Corporation had hied to iiicrt'asr th<’ 
piofc'ssion tax where the tax was Vjelow Rs. 50. Loud 
•protests were made in the pn*-<s against this nmve h» 
squeeze the small trud('rs where, a.s the Coriiorahon 
it.self admitted, “The Jaw is in favour of big biisino^' 
and they cannot be touched.” 

Mayurbhanf s ^^Merger^ in Orissa 

The announcement was made on the 17th Decem- 
ber last that the State of Mayurbhanj would bo 
‘^merged” in Orissa on and from the 2nd January, 
1949. 1'his puls the coping stone to Orissa’s aspiration 
for a more exponsivci life embracing Oriya-vSpeaking 
peo])le dispersc'd among three or four administrations. 
By this Stef) Orissa adds to her area about 4,243 
square miles with natural resources of incalculable 
value. And w’ith her major ambition thus satisfied, we 
can expect the people to be abhi to concentrate all 
their energies on the work of lecoristruction of the 
norms and forms of her ancient lib' modified in res- 
pon.se to the needs and challci ges of the modern 
world. They would not be allowed to forget that the 
Orissa of the 20tli century is both materially and 
spiritu,ally different from that of the days of the 
Gajapati dynasty. ^ 

But this “merger” does not i)roinise her any 
placid existence. There are about 20 lakh (2 million) 
Adibasis, aborigines, in Orissa who have awakened 
from their sleep of ages. I'he Political Advisor to the 
States’ Ministry, Mr. V. P. Menon, recognized this 
factor wdien he declared in course of hia announcement 
made at (’iittack that in arranging for the Mayurbhanj 
“merger” his department had to face “the discordant 
note of some of the Adibasift/' We do not know the 
representative character of this “some”. But the States’ 
Ministry’s advisor appears to have rubbed them in the 
wrong way w'ffen he declared that tested Hby his own 
standard of “a real leader” — “one who could do some- 
thing for the^ betterment of his fellow^en”— the 
Adibasi leaders “failed in their duties.” 
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Indonesia 

The Dutch have suddenly launched an attack 
upon the Indonesian Republic in violation of last 
Januaiy’s **RenviJlc” truce. Fighting broke out in the 
Indonesian Republican capital, Jogjakarta, v^hich was 
captured by the Dutch airborne units, according to a 
Republican report. Official Dutch sources at The 
Hague have denied the report of this capture as 
“entirely unfounded." The Dutch have launched this 
attack by calling it a "police action." 

This report has reached India while the Congress 
Session at Jaipur was going on. Pandit Nehru, who 
was addressing the plenary session of the Congress 
described the Dutch action as "contrary to all prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter." 

Pandit Nehru said : 

I have a message about certain developments 
in Indonesia. The Question of Indonesia became 
intricate in the past few imonths and it has x^ow 
become very delicate and difficult. The Dutch 
Government has attacked the Republicans and has 
captured Jogjakarta. We knew that if the Dutch 
attacked, they would be able to capture the R^ 
publican capital as the Indonesians have no 
adequate forces at their disposal against the over- 
whelming might of the Dutch. The action has been 
started by the Dutch b\it I may warn them that 
they will not be able to achieve their object. This 
action does not mean that the Republicans have 
been defeated. You have seen that past four years, 
small imperialist countries have been withdrawing 
themselves from* Asia and the conditions in ' those 
countries have improved. The day of imperialism 
is over because no imperialist power can stay in 
Asia. 

Due to our efforts in U.N.O., the fight in 
Indonesia was stopped and suspended for eleven 
months. I may emphasise that no one can prevent 
the tide of independence in Asiatic counties. The 
police action of the Dutch will have serious reper- 
cussions in India, in Asia and perhaps in some other 
countries too. Though we cannot giive the Indo- 
nesian Republics effective aid now, we cannot 
remain idle spectators. 

Whatever happen, we will keep our ideal 
before us. Our foreign policy is that no foreign 
power should rule over any Asiatic country, 
reaction to the Dutch action will be heard sogn all 
over the Asiatic countries and we will have to 
consider what we will have to do under the 
circumstances. 

It is gratifying to find that there has been some 
important reaction against this action of the Dutch 
Government. The Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion for. United States has halted all Marshall Aid to 
Netherland East Indies pending settlement of hosti- 
lities. The United States, Colombia and *Syria have 
called on the U. N. Security Council to order an 
imniediate cease fire in Indonesia. The United Statesi 
it is understood, fears that Dutch ^police action* will 
encouFifc rather than suppress Communists in the 
Par Easfu' A Colombo message states that Ceylon has 
closed harbour and airports to all, Dutch ships 
and aircraft carrying troops or war 'materials for 
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Indonesia. India and Pakistan have officially closed 
their airports to Dutch planes. The United Nationn 
Good Oflices Commission, reporting to the Security 
Council on the situation, said that there were “some 
features of an ultimatum" in the last Dutch commu*' 
nieation on December 17 before military action "began, 
^e Commission’s report added that the time-limit 
imposed by the Netherlands delegation for a reply 
was impossible of fulfilment. 

The Government of India, it is learnt, have 
received a communication from the Prime Minister 
of Burma suggesting a conference of Asian countries 
to consider the Indonesian situation. But since the 
Security Council is already in session over the matteri 
it may not be found necessary to convene immediately 
another international conference. The Indonesian 
situation, however, is engaging the serious attention 
of the Government of India and the mind of the 
Prime Minister of India has already been revealed in 
no uncertain terms at Jaipur. 

U.S.A. and East Asia 

The news of Dutch hostility against the Indonesian 
Republic which has broken out in attack on its capitnl 
has not come to us as a surprise. Since the uneasy 
Uiggarjati Truce of 1947 confirmed by the Agreement 
signed on board the U.S.A. ship “Renville” in January. 
1948, we have known that the Dutch imperialists have 
been able to disrupt the uijited front of the Indonesian 
people and to set up certain "puppet" administrations 
in various islands of Indonesia. The Press, representa- 
tive of all the imperialist interests spread ovfr Asia 
and Africa, could hardly conceal their glee as the news 
of one administration after another being set up came 
over the ether. We in India, who have had experience 
of the British technique can see through the- game of 
the "federalists" — as the supporters of the “puppet** 
States are called. The latest example of such a State 
comes from East Java where the Dutch Recombo onder 
Plas (Commiasioner for Civil Administration) invited 
on 18th November, 1948, a conference of delegates to 
take decisions on (a) the right of the people to deter- 
mine their own political status, and (b) the right of 
the population of Dutch-occupied East Java to express 
their own will. The purpose behind this conference 
can be easily understood if we take note of the 
character of the delegates. It is related in Merdeka, 
official organ of the Indonesian Information Service, 
publiriied from n.A, Prithviraj Road, New Delhi, that 
of the 60 delegates attending this conference, 47 were 
Dutch Colonial Government Civil Servants— cuch as 
regents, chiefs of police, chairmen of local courts, etc., 
all of them "indirectly appointed by the Dutch." 

Binoe then the Dutch Government has launched 
an organiied attack on the Indonesian Republic ; the 
first news told us of the capture of the Republican 
capital, Jogjakarta,* of the etuptara of the leading 
members of the Republican Government including Dr. 
Soekanio. the President. The latest news tells us of 
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the RepubHcan re-capture of their capiti^ city, and 
the outbreak of guerilla warfare. About the fate of the 
Republican leaders a pall of secrecy has been spread. 
The Security Council of the U. N. O. has been 
apprised of this renewal of warfare in Indonesia 
while its Goodwill Office Comanittee has been trying 
to negotiate a settlement on the spot. The Council 
could not act promptly as three of its members in- 
cluding the Soviet Union happened t.o be absent. The 
Prime Minister of the Indian Union, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the Prime Minister of Burma, Thakin Nu, 
have lost no time in expressing their anger and in 
drawing attention to the dangerous possibilities of the 
situation created by Dutch aggression. Pakistan's 
Prime Minister, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, has contented 
himself with the comment that the Dutch outbreak 
will “complicate” affairs in the region. But we are not 
at all sure that the imperialists of Holland at whose 
back was the iinance-capiial of Britain and the United 
States of America will pay heed to these warnings, 
even to those that may be uttered by the Security 
CounoD. The ineffectiveness of its authority has been 
demonstrated in Palestine, in Kaslimir, for instance. 

But the real question that we are concerned with 
is finding the seat of strength from which the Dutch 
imperialists dmw their power and inspiration. We 
have directed attention to it in many of our previous 
issues. And we are enabled to <lo it again by the 
summary of an article tha^ appeared in the ^'widely- 
read Conservatiivf magazine United Staten Newn'* We 
are indebted for it to the Allahabad Leader wliose 
Special, Representative at New York sent the summary. 
We share it with our readers ; 

This important article is the result of Asia-wide 
journe;^ of the correspondent, Mr. Joseph Fromm, 
who tried to find out the real story behind the 
Communist gains in Asia. His main conclusion is 
that “the . United States and the West are losing 
‘cold war' in Asia by default. Native movements 
(for independence and betterment) are championed 
and aid of many kinds arc promised by Russia, 
* while the United States because of its commitments 
in Europe is giving support to Colonial Powers. 
Thus France is permitted to divert 35 imillion dollars 
(Rs. Hi crores) from the Marshall Plan allotment 
for use in Indo-China which France is trying to 
reconquer. Similarly, the Dutch Government has 
been authorized to use 54 million dollars (Ks, 18 
crores) from the European Recovery Funds from 
the United States in parts of Indonesia they have 
reoccupied. Further damage to the American pres- 
tige »done by the sums of money poured into the 
Nationalist China and occupic^<i Japan while the 
Marshall Plan for the rest of Asia is denied.” 

The correspondent quotes as a typical state- 
ment what Sultan Shahrir, Indonesian ex-Preraier, 
said, “Wq expected America to champion the cause 
of independence and democracy in Asia. In^ad 
we found it supporting the Colonial •Powers. Who 
can blame us for being disillusioned ?” 

• Reporting on India, "where Communists are 
checked now although they are .still influential 
among labourers and peasants,” Fromm ^ 

connection with the general statement that »ne 


reservoir of. American goodwill in Asia is runn^ 
-dry ; “recent survey of -the Indian newspapers shows 
that of 82 editorial comments concerning the 
United States all but 13 were unfavourable.” 

While regretting that the United States* post- 
war policy gives paramount consideration to 
recovery in Europe while keeping Russia outside 
the industrial West to which every decision in Asia 
is subordinated, he is able to report hopefully that 
“some diplomats on ground in Asia feel that the 
United States should shift her European policy in 
\ iew of the inability of Colonial Powers to restore 
order (in their Asian possessions). They say that 
the United States is up against dilemma in recon- 
ciling the effective European policy with one for 
Asia and as a consequence has decided putting all 
her chips on Colonial Powers in Europe and subor- 
dinating decisions in Asia to that.” 

Cordial Relations between India 
and US. 

The U. S. Ambassador in India Mr. Loy W. 
Henderson, giving his first Press Conference after his 
arrival in India, said that his purpose in India would 
be to continue to promote the cordial relations between 
India and the U. S. A. which already rested upon a 
sound basis. India has always valued, and will doubly 
do so today, an intimate friendl)^ relation with the 
U. S. A. not only in the field of economics but in the 
cultural sphere as well. Some of India's best sons have 
settled in Amierica and spent a lifetime there in 
strengthening the cultural tie that exists between the 
two great countries. India has drawn no small inspira- 
tion from the history of American revolution in her 
struggle for freedom. We arc glad to find that the 
need for fostering a cultural and spiritual fellowship 
betwtien the? two great countries has been emphasised 
by the American Ambassador in his very first Press 
Confertmee held in this country. 

Mr. Henderson said : "There was a ‘receptive 
feeling' on the pari of India. There is thus no reason 
why it should not be possible to build up co-operatively 
good relations between the two countries which would 
be an example to the rest of the world.” 

Asked how far tlic talks between the Government 
of India and the U.S.A. for a treaty of friendship had 
proceeded, Mr. Henderson stated that there had been 
a number of exploratory talks on the subject between 
the representatives of the two countries. They were 
now awaiting liiiiil instructions fromi their respective 
Governmente. He hoped that something final would 
soon come out of these discussions and added, "We 
are very anxious that the basis of our relations with 
India shall be laid firmly in a treaty way. It would 
helo to solve a lot of problems.** 

Indicating the linos on which India might get 
assistance from the U.S.A ., Mr. Henderson stated it 
was the basic policy of the U.S.A. to aid India, in so 
far as it wa^ possible, quite effectivel}^ with such 
resources as it had for India’s economic development. 
The extent to which they could help India depended : 
Firstly, on Ifbw much the UR.A. had, secondly, on 
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what India wanted and thirdly, to what extent auch 
help would be effective in promoting production and 
prosperity in India. There were a number of ways. 

Firstly, there was the International Bank, which 
seemed to him the most logical approach. It was not 
an American institution and India was a member of 
the Bank. If India was interested in obtaining loans 
from the International Bank and told the Bank what 
the loans were intended for and if the Bank approved 
of these plans, she would extend loans to India. 

A second source of possible assistance was ihe 
U,S, Export and Import Bank, which was an Ameiican 
institution. It w’as on institution which did not take 
orders from the State Department ; nevertheless, it 
was used for facilitating foreign trade and promoting 
specific projects of extreme consequence for Govern- 
ment and trade. It was quite possible that some 
propositions might be made from India — either by 
private capitalists or by Government themselves — 
which would meet with the requirements on the 
Import-Exporit Bank, and loans would be made. 

A third source was aid by special Acts of Congre-s, 
but this, Mr. Henderson pointed out, was made only 
in extremely exceptional circumstances. He did not 
look forward to any special Act of Congress being 
made for aiding India, although he could not prophesy 
what Congress would do. India was no doubt in great 
need of financial assistance to carry on her economic 
development programme, but he did not think any 
situation of emergency existed to warrant special 
Congressional aid. 

Asked whether U. S. capital would help India by 
private lo$inb, Mr. Henderson pointed out that U.S. 
capital was not too keen on going outside the country 
because there was a great need for capital even within 
the U.B.A. However, if it felt that it was welcome 
and that it would be allowed to operate under condi- 
tions which would not make the risk too great, it 
would come into India. 

But apart from this, the Ui5.A. was interested iu 
giving technical assistance to India because she had a 
large reservoir of technical skill. Such technical men, 
he pointed out, were even now working with a number 
of Indian firms or with the Governments in the coun- 
try. He thouglit tliat eventually U.S. capital would 
consider investing in India. At the moment, India 
was framing her Constitution and deciding what pat- 
tern of economy she was going to have. This under- 
standably engendered a policy of wait and see in the 
■mind of U.S. private capital. At the mbment, he was 
not even sure that India herself wanted foreign capital 
invested in the country. ^ 

Declaring that the UB.A. was interested in deve- 
loping friendship with India, Mr. Henderson stated 
that such friend^ip would be possible wjthout curtail- 
ing India’s triendi^ip with any other country. Time 
and again he hail heard people talking of 'nbloos," but 
he was sura that the ^en who worked cut America’s 
foreign a^Sllqy had no desire for any bloc whatsoever. 


The UB.A. had no intention of claiming any spheres 
of influence anywhere. The U.S.A, merely asked for 
friendship and would extend her hand of friend^ip to 
any country in ihe world, provided that country con- 
formed to the principles laid down in the U. N. 
Charter. These principles, he stated, must be lived up 
to if thei'e was to be an orderly world and prosperity. 
The U.S.A. was not interested in setting up blocs 
against any country. 

Mr. Henderson stated that the Ui$.A. wanted 
cultural relations, apart from economic relations to 
develop between India and the U.S.A. There were 
already more than Indian students undergoing training 
in various educational institutions in the U.S.A. It 
was hoped to start very soon an Indian radio pro- 
gramme from the U.S.A. in Hindi and Urdu, to cover 
Uie whole sub-continent of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. Henderson stated that it was encouraging to 
note the increasing interest in India and Indian affairs 
on the part of the U.S.A and its people and vice versa. 

Tea and Tea Chests 

In our September and October numbers, we had 
referred to the present position of Tea and Tea Chest 
industries in this country. These two important articles 
of trade are still in l^ritish hands. If the tea trade 
is freed from British control and direct sales from 
India are made to hard eurremey countries, this single 
trade can relieve our hard currency deficiency to a 
very appreciable extent. Similarly, if the British mono- 
poly in the supply of tea chests from Finland is 
broken and direct importe from ihat country btj 
arranged, it will not only mean a reduction in the cost 
of the commodity but also it will take out of the 
hands of the British monopolists a powerful weapon 
against genuine Indian interests. Wc had drawn the 
attention of the Commerce Department of the' Govern- 
ment of India to these two matters and in this con- 
nection had stated that a deputation from Calcutta 
had waited upon the Commerce Minister and that 
they were “almost summarily dismissed.” The Secretary 
of the Association on wliose behalf the deputation had 
gone to New Delhi and one of the members of the 
deputation have intimated that we had been inade- 
quately informed. The deputationist says that they 
“got a kind and courteous reception from both the 
Commerce Minister and the Secretary of the Com- 
merce Ministry. The import policy of the -India 
Government regarding Tea Chest had by that time 
been decided. A busy man like him will naturally be 
very brief,’* We have been requested on behalf of the 
Commerce Minister to make this correction, which we 
gladly do but we must point out that nothing has been 
said about main points at issue, namely, the immediate 
need for freeing tea and tea-chest from British mono- 
poly and setting up direct trade in these eommodities 
with hard currency areas and Finland. ** 

Risks of Probing ipto Corruption 

Sir Henry Shaweross, Britain’s Attorney-General, 
told the British Corruption Inquiiy Tribunal that it 
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was “4aimarou$ly short-aight^d and superficial to 
beliave the , siz-week-old official inquiiy into alleged 
corruption ' in public life would have a damaging effect 

■ on the present British Government." Bir Hartley was 
making , his olosing speech at the Inquiry Tribunal 
wliich harf become Britain’s most talked of subject. 
The British Attorney-Generars remarks on this 

. subject deserve special attention in our country as 
well, specially with reference to the resolution on 

■ public conduct passed at the Jaipur Session of the 
Congress. 

Declaring that the real danger of such a probe 
was that it might tend to undermine public confidence 
not in a particular politician but in a form of Govern- 
ment, Sir Hartley said that the public were entitled, 
Jiowever, to be reassured that never before had any 
Government been more determined to vindicate and 
uiiaintain the highest traditions of public life. Sir 
Hartley submitted that there had not been a shred of 
f'videncfi suggesting corruption by civil servants in- 
^■olved in the investigations. He wished he could say 
the same for each of the Ministers and public men 
in\ (lived. 

Wc sliall await, with eagerness, the report of the 
1 ribunal. We wish that the Congress High Command 
hud set up a Similar Tribunal in order to give a con- 
crefc shape to thij [ijous wisli expressed in the Public 
Conduct Resolution adopted at Jaipur. 

Historical Records Cofnmission 

The Indian Historical Records Commission has 
r(*c(mt!;j concluded its sittings at the Delhi University. 
Inaugurat-iug the scission, which was the Silver Jubilee 
of the Commission, Pandit Nehru urged that historians 
should seek to lay emphasis more on the binding 
aspects (M history and events rather than on the 
fissi parous and disruptive tendencies in the world. 
This, he submitted, could be done without sacrificing 
preciseness, truth and scholarship. Historians must 
also develop a popular approach to history, so that 
instead of its having an appeal only to a choice cir(*le 
of scholars, it could be made intelligible and under- 
standable for the people as a whole. He was sorry to 
say that most books on history today wore written in 
a lifeless and dull manner. There was no flesh and 
blood in it. It was merely dry bones. History was, 
after all, a record of human progress, the stniggle of 
the human spirit for some unknown or known objec- 
tives. In lihe old days history was written mainly on 
political or religious lines and to some extent on 
cultural lines. Later on. a great deal of stress was laid 
on the economic aspect, which was undoubtedly vcr>’ 
important although it was by no means the only 
aspect. But apart from all this, he supposed that 
ultimately all these problems of the world could be 
I'cdueed to two or three sentences. They were problems 
of relationship — ^relationship of the individual with 
individual and of the individual with a group and the 
relationship of ope group with . another group or 


groups. All problem^cultural, economic and political 
— could be brought within this definition. 

.Histoiy was thus a record of the binding processes 
which sought to bring nations and groups together a-^ 
well as of disruptive and fissi parous tendencies which 
also went on at the same time, said Pandit Nehru, and 
added, even today, in the world, both these forces were 
at work. In any activities of the Commission they had 
thus a choice of laying emphasis either on the binding 
aspect or on the other. Of course, they must not give 
way to wishful thinking and not emphasise that which 
had no relation to fact. But, he thought, they could lay 
emphasis on the binding forces within the terms uf 
preciseness and truth and emphasise the constructive 
aspects of history and events rather than the dis- 
ruptive forces. Far from being a mere record of events, 
Pandit Nehru said, History must also be a record oi 
the social progress and development of countries and 
of the world. The latter factor was very importanl- 
because now-a-days it had become impossible to think 
of history-in- tlie-making in terms of any one nation 
or territory. They had inevitably to think in terms of 
the world as a whole, A great deal of research woiiM 
be necessary to fill up the dry boms of history with 
flesh and blood. He was sorry that most of the books 
on history, valuable as they we»*e, had not got this 
new approach and were lifeless and dull. The only 
way to write or understand history was to evoke in 
the mind the picture of a living society functioning, 
having all llu^ failings and virtues of the human 
being. To achieve these, said Pandit Nehru, a very 
intimate knowl(?dge of details, would be necessary. The 
Indian Historical Records Commission should colie* t 
these details. Secondly, these details must be clothed 
in a proper garb, thus giving hi.story a semblance 
life. In India, the writing of history has been defective 
from the very beginning. The early history, as depicted 
in the Epics and the Puranas abound in a mixture of 
mythology and exaggeration from which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to separate true history. For the 
medieval period, almost all recorded history comes from 
the pen of the courtiers of Muslim rulers where the 
versions of the oppressed people are absent. During 
modem period, the first attempts to write Indian 
history were made by British historians who had no 
knowledge of the ways of life and temperaments ot 
tlie people and therefore have been defective in many 
respects. The {irosent works on Indian history have 
been generally scholastic, but in the sphere of popular 
writings on Indian history, they have been more or less 
projective of the British versions with some correc- 
tions. The method of "approving" books on Indian 
history by the then Administrators also stood in the 
way of its devedopment and diverted the flow of the 
course of history in its natural clmnnel. With history 
text-books "nifl)roved," it is idle to expects that Jxtoks 
on the some subject would fill the literary field. 

Pandit Njhru has touched another very important 
poij^t. He hoped that in the task of rebuilditig Indian 
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iiistoiy on the eolid foundation of truth, the Indian 
B^toripal Beoords CommiBBion would not be confined 
to thcnpseivee and to their choice circle but would also 
e|q^$t the help of others outside their fold. He did 
*npt think there was neoessaiy conflicst between 
.scWa^ip and popular approach. We think that this 
missii^ lii^ between history for the scholar and 
histoiy for the people should now be prorided in this 
pountry as is done in many other countries of the 
world. The Indian Historical Records Commission is 
the best suited to do so. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, the President of the 
Historical, Records Commission, in his address said 
that we had no knowledge of the condition of India 
up to the seventh or eighth century A.D. and again 
after the establishment of the Sultanate of Delhi. It 
was also strange, according to him, that almost all 
their historical research and studies for even a later 
period were based on Persian records and overlooked 
material from Arabian history and literature. It should 
also have been said that Indian sources of history, 
depicting the condition of the people of this country 
under Muslim rule in India must also be searched 
and tapped. The Maulana also said that another 
period which must be studied afresh was the British 
connection with India. Despite there being a wealth 
of ipaterial, they did not have a fair and balanced 
study of the period. The reason for this defect is only 
too obvious. But one word of caution is needed. A 
very large portion of the material of history for the 
BritiiSi period lie buried in our periodicals. They are 
• our source material and are tis important as Indian 
State., despatches in safe custody in the British Museum, 
if not more important because these periodicals are 
the only souiyjes that will unfold the various move- 
ments and undercurrents of history during British 
rule. It is a pity, if not a disgrace, that they arc not 
cared for even today. We consider it one of the most 
imporjbant tasks of the Historical Records Commission 
to collect ; these old periodicals from all over the 
countiy and make arrangements for their preservation. 

Santiniketan and Vism-Bharati 

The 47th anniversary of the foundation of the Santi- 
niketatt was celebrated on the 22nd December last. It 
was the day on which Maharshi Devendra Nath Tagore 
had attaint spiritual realization, and the foundation-day 
Was chosen to commemorate that event. To the present 
generation of Indians the father of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
remain^ a mystic and almost 'mythical figure who forgot 
the world and all ^that it symbolized. But in his own day 
during pro-* Mutiny’* days, Devendra Nith Tagoire was 
a pioneer of constitutional agitation for political rights 
for all Indians. He as Secretary of the British Indian 
Association of Calcutta was known to h^ve opened cor- 
respdnd^i^. with leaders of public opinion in Madras, 
in ,Poj9pp^' in Bomhoir, imd in Lucknow with a view to 
press tho/lndian poinn'^ of view . on the occasion of the 
renewal, of the East India X2oiivaiiy’!i CSfIntor In I8SSL 


When the' model School was founded loity-oeven years 
hack by Rabindra Nath Tagore, he had the Maharshi’s 
blesainga, and for 40 years the poet lived laborious days 
to give shape to the ideals of India’s renaissance under 
modem conditions of life. These ideals had first fiowered 
in the Ashramas, abodes of peace and univeAal amity, 
ol the sages and saints of India. Santiniketan was a 
school where boys and girls would grow up in the com- 
pany of Nature, drawing from her various manifestations 
impulses for a full life of balance and beauty, reconciled 
with the clamant claims of the modern world. This 
initial inspiration abides with the school, though the 
simplicity and the rigidity of the earlier days have been 
overlaid by the patronage of the State made bountifully 
available since August 15, 1945. 

Die experiences gathered by the poet in the con- 
duct of the school enabled him to make a **new departure” 
by the foundation of the Visva-Bharati, nucleus of the 
World University where all the learning of all the world, 
of all the cultures, will have equal opportunity to seek 
and find a new centre of reconciliation. Cheena-Bhawan, 
centre of Chinese learning; Board of Islamic Studies; 
Hindi-Bhawan ; Board of Jaina and Buddhistic Studies; 
Ind&logical Research Department; Art College, C. F. 
Andrews Memorial Institute — ^these institutions represent 
a type of activity that respond to that call for **haTmony 
of relationship,” for visvip-maitri, on the development 
of which depends the existence of human civilisation. 

Santiniketan and VisVa-Bharati, thus, represent the 
high water-mark of Rabindra Nath Tagpre^s contribution 
. to the richness of Indian and world life. It is but 
natural that the leaders of thought in India, dignitaries 
of her State should come forward to acknowledge the 
debt immense of endless gratitude that the world owes 
to this minstrel of light, sweetness and high' endeavour. 
On the present occasion also Dr. Amar Nath Jha, ex- 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, Dr. Kailash 
Nath Katju, Governor of West Bengal, and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, Governor of the United Provinces and President 
of the Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati, addressed 
the graduates {Bnatakas). 

Dr. Jha*8 address dwelt on the havoc created in 
India by the education introduced by the alien State 
that had control over India till sixteen months back, 
and the way in which the Santiniketan and the Visva- 
Bharati hod striven to neutralize its effects. But he 
appeared to have forgotten the spirit of the place wliich 
nurtured ^the synthesis of the diffm'ent cultures of Asia” 
to use Dr. Katju’s words, when he railed agaisst **the 
siren song of diversity” that clamoured for acceptance. 

Nai Talim — Basic Education 

We have seen a report of the new session of the 
Basic Training College held at Sevagram. Mrs. Asha 
Devi Aryanayakam, Assistant Secretary, Hindusthani 
Talimi Sangha, explained the fundamental principles 
according to which toe work of Nui Talim was 
lining earned on.; she also introduced the students 
eoming ftoin toe Cerent provinces. The total strengto 
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of the traineei was 101, deputed by the various 
Provincial Oovemments and States distributed as 
follows : Madras 12, Assam 27, Orissa 9, Bihar 8, 
Cochin State 8, Mysore State 6, Udaipur State 7, 
Panna State 1, Patna State 1 ; candidates deputed by 
different organisations of constructive work throughout 
India 22. We do not know why the other provinces 
have failed to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered at Wardha— Bombay, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces and West Bengal, for instance. Are we to 
understand that the Ministries of these Provinces do 
not appreciate the advantage of Nai Talim ? It is 
hard * to believe. The iiumber sent by Assam has a 
significance of its own. It shows that her leaders are 
determined to cover the neglect of a century as 
quickly as it is humanly possible. 

Conscription for National Service 

With the withdrawal of British power from India, 
the problem of conscription for national service has 
become a live issue with us. Gandhi ji has taken India 
through a discipline which wc dare not forego if we 
desired to live as a nation, an equal among nations in 
<he modern world. He lived and worked so that his 
people can set a new example to the warring nations. 
In non-violence he found the way of deliverance ; and 
thought-leaders from all countries have realized its 
value without accepting all its implications and 
requirements. The trend of* their mind can be found 
in the followiny extract from an article published in 
the Harijan of 19th December last. It was written by 
Mr. Donald Townsend. 

You ask about the import of conscription in 
Europe. It differs with the country. In Germany 
and Itj^ly before the last war, aonscription meant 
just one thing : preparation and eagerness for war. 
In Switzerland where there is no such thing 
tolerated - as conscientious objection, the ideal is 
just the opposite. Every able-bodied Swiss must 
undergo his military training. After the prescribed 
years of concentrated training are passed, men are 
• obliged to go out for a period of training eveiy 
year. Every Swiss citizen is a soldier. He keeps his 
equipment, gun, ammunition and uniform, in his 
home. Far from seeking war, the Swiss is determined 
to remain free and independent whatever wars may 
rage like angry seas against his country’s borders. 
Such has been his military training that it would 
never occur to him to use his gun against his 
neighbour. Periodically his equipment is inspected 
by government authorities ; he regards it as a 
sacred trust. I believe that verv much the same idea 
exists in Scandinavian countries. 

Such conscription, far from having prepared 
Switzerland for wars of violence, has enabled her 
to maintain her neutrality throughout two great 
European wars. 

Development of Irrigation • 

Iqdia has 70 million of acres of land under irriga- 
tion. This figure is claimed to be equal to ali the land 
under irrigation in the rest of the world, writes the 
Commerce, dated December 11, 1948. Its of 

canab ie reputed to be unrivalled by mf Mir 


in the world. In view of this importance, the fourth 
International Congress on Large Dams is to be held 
in India in 1951. It is, therefore, fitting that India 
should serve as the headquarters of the proposed 
International Irrigation Commission on Irrigarion <^4 
Canals, as suggested by the Central Board of Irrigation 
and sponsored by the Government of India. In fact, 
the proposal has already been approved by the Inter*- 
national Congress on Large Dams. This was done a) 
its meeting held in Paris in 1946. Since then, it is 
understood, both Australia and the UBA. have 
evinced keen interest in India’s move, while replies 
are being awaited from other countries interested iu 
the problem. It may be hoped that the move will meet 
with good response, as every country interested in the 
development of agriculture stands to benefit from it> 
inasmuch as the main function of the proposed 
International Commission is to encourage new and 
modem methods in the design and construction, and 
operation of irrigation works and canals. Besides, the 
Commission facilitates promotion of research in 
problems relating to irrigation. 

While writing on this subject, it will not be out of 
place to refer here to some of the problems of irrigation 
engaging the attention of Provincial Governments in 
this country. The most outstanding among these has 
-been the need for making irrigation self-supporting. 
In many provinces, the existing rates are stated to, be 
yielding considerable revenues in respect of some 
project, as also losses in certain others. This obviously 
unsatisfactory position has compelled provinces like 
Bombay and the U. P. to review the method, manner, 
and scope of charging the rates. In the latter province, 
the Government has appointed on ad hoc Committee 
to report on the present system of rates in the U. P- 
and make suitable recommendations to bring the rates 
in conformity with the present high prices of agricul- 
tural produce. Meanwhile, the Government has levied 
a surcharge of 30 per cent on the existing rates. 

In Bombay, the problem of making major irri- 
gation schemes self-supporting came up for review 
as far back as 1938, when the then Government 
appointed the Visvesvarayya Irrigation Inquiry Com- 
mittee. However, as in the case of many other Com- 
mittees, the recommendations of the Committee 
also remained unimplemented owing to the war. 
The large programmes of post-war irrigation works 
drawn up by the present Government must have 
prompted them to pursue the question of 
major irrigation works on a sound financial basis. A 
Cabinet Committee was accordingly appointed to go 
into the question. This Committee is stated to have 
submitted its report recently. 

A few observations are, however, necessary ^here 
on the recommendations of the Cabinet Committee. 
The introduction of a combined system of betterment 
levy, irrigation* cess, and water ratea forms one of the 
main •^ncommendations' 'of this Committee.^ The hedo 
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tbesiB ^Tdtes are HQMdoiibt, int^Dd. 

' Hiuiy'ihe l^vy.b a to eu unearBed inwne 

of Ttbe values fo^wiug the ocmstrujctiou of an, 
: irrigated p;roject. Although rates under these^ vary 
aeoordi&c to the land, in one or other of the three 
. xoae8« .toinelyi peremiicd^ etot ; months, or monsoon, 
the Ctemmitto has re^ recover SO per cent 

of fthe nnearoM ihoreaesd value of tbedand^ Since tlie 
;yaJue'.of land changes'^ aoeordizig to economic condi- 
:ticfii8,,'^aiid the present value being very much higher 
than in ordinary '^cirouznetances, on account of infia- 
tinnary condi.tionsy the recovery of the betterment tax 
pn the basis of current values would affect the culti* 
yatom adversely. Of course, provision has been made 
for reduction' fduiing dapreasion days but the provision 
/leads to unnecessary oorrespondcnoe, avoidable delay 
and endlem disputes. Further, the Committee has 
:.recoi|Qmended 'anjinigation cess at lts« 3 per acre in 
the ^^pareenial none and Re. 1*8 per acre- in the non* 
perennial rsone. Again, as water rates are meant to 
meet ;the interest eharges on the capital invested, the 
Committee has recommended that the ’sum-at-oharge 
should be considered as. the capita] invested. In this 
eonnbbfioh'it 'is not clear whether the Committee has 
tak^ into consideration ' the effects of the total costs 
of the /irrigation on the structure of costs and prices 
of ag^cultimfLl commodities and whether it would 
festih/in diverting land from the growth of food-crops 
^ cash-crops immediately after the repeal of the 
'Bombli^ Food Crops Act. The impression that one gets 
the available information is that the Oom-< 
mittee has reviewed the question more from the point 
df '"view of making irrigation schemes self-supporting 
th^n from that of adjusting the levy to the require- 
iTi^ts of agriculture. 

sugar import policy of the Government of 
Indk 'wias " by a representative of the 

Ministry of 'A^oulture, Government of India, address- 
hlg tfe ; Indian Tairiff Board Conference on sugw 
indubtiy held in Bombay. The Government of India 
repremtative declared that the Government's present 
view was that imports of 'sugar into India need not be 
pCnuitted for the next two or three years ; but the 
question had to be reviewed from time to time in the 
Context of producrion, consumption and price of suipi'r 
in the country. The reasons for this ban on imports, 
he sakf, 'were that there* was sufficient domestic pro- 
ductipn to meet the requirements ci the oountiy and 
in fact, there was a aurpto t while^it ^ also neces- 
sary to conserve foreign exchange paiticulariy dollars- 
Gn the question of protection to sugar industry he e^ 
that apart from the question of ooneervation of ibieigu 

^ iDWrt of 

HUgar'/iras to c^tinue for another twp or yem 
shou^i^smt weigh/ with ^ Tariff Board ;^/ttacid»ng 

of 

' ' Tliaii'' CoolerenGn thmi ' diacRtMMd 'at •iMaftli' 


^gMaCton. of conMmiaooe ct( prototioa to-topgr igijhiatoy- 
The Ix^stiy WpaaseBtatives. ' demanded rthe oonti- 
puatme of ^protapljon for another five years, 
toiyea of to Governments of the United Proyinoes 
and Bihar generally agreed with the demand of • to 
industry for the continuance of - protection, fdr 
five years k addition to the ban on impq^. The 
representnibive of the Government of Bombay was aUo 
in favour of. continuing protection for another five 
years but he did not favour such eontinuanoe if to 
ban on imports was to be maintained. 

‘The consumers’ • viewpoint put before the Con- 
ference waS' that the industiy did not need protection 
particularly in view of the ban on imports and absence 
of competition. The representatives wished that 
forces of demand and supply should be allowed to 
have free play within the country so that the 
consumers would benefit by a competitive market. 

An earlier Kanpur message stated that a fresh 
approach had been made by the Indian Sugar Syndi- 
cate in its efforts towards securing revision of minimum 
sugar prices by the Government of the Unite<i 
. Prpvinoes. The • Central Government, it may be 
remembered; had early in December fixed the sugar* 
prices chargeable by the U. P. and Bihar mills. The 
Indian Sugar Syndicate, an organisation of U. P. and 
Bihar sugar millKowners, has, ever since the announce- 
ment of the new sugar prices, been trying to influenc * 

• the Government by placing their viewpoint before 
them in order to have the prices fixed a lifilfi high'll' 
than Rs. 28-8 per maund. 

Tlie Indian sugar industry has enjoyed i»-otection 
for 17 years and the mill-owners ha\ e thrived behind 
the tariff-wall at a tremendous cost to the consumer. 
.We quite realise the importance df to statement 
reported to have been made at the Conference by the 
PrerideUt of the Tariff Board that “There is no deny- 
ing the fact that the Indian sugar industry is a high 
cost industry and if free competition of import^i of 
sugar were possible or permitted, it (the indus|ry) 
would be severely undercut by foreign manufacturers. 
In view, however, of its vital importance in the 
national economy, there can never be any question 
of, •allowing the stability of the second largest industry 
in the country to be jeopardised by unequal foreign 
competition.” But we confess our inability to ^ under- 
stand why, after having enjpyed protection " for ^ 
continuous period of 17 years, and ^cialfy after the 
role of this industry viM^via the consumer during 
and after the war yekrs, it should further be 
strengthened as against .the consumer through the 
double boon of bah on imports and internal protec- 
tion 7 Now that this industry is thoroughly stabilised 
and is a surplus producer for the iht|er^ mMtet, why 
should to Qqvernioent of India sti^ pursue. ik. policy 
,of wpoon ^oedkg .the si^gar ijCdustry ? The eoSftsumsap^' 
viewq^t e9QWessed k the Oonferance has to ganeral 
:B|]ppq|t.ojf to oountQri; to kditoy ought ^to lw^in 
|M|ifr.';tp^^faaa iitowl^copapitia^^ v -.I*/' 
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Thb relationshij) between the Government of the 
Union of India and the Princely State of Hyderabad 
has attracted worldwide u Lien* ion. Through what 
seems to be complete misunderstaudiug of the legal 
status of Hyderabad, the United Nations placed the 
case on the agenda of ihe United Nations. Although 
the Nisam of Hyderabad, after ihc successful con- 
clusion of the Indian Army’s punitive expedition into 
Hyderabad, has petitjoned the United Nationj to 
withdraw tlie case, the question still remains on Uie 
agenda. 

Correctly to understand Hyderabad’s status under 
international law, we must first survey the entire 
question of' the legal standing of the Indian Princely 
States in relation to th(‘ ?:u:fL'raiii power. In the past 
much has been written by Indian and lawyers 

employed by some of the Indian Princes, in support 
of the claim 4hat the Primady Slates of India had 
special relations \iitli tlu> BiiU.sh Crown and thus 
could maintain thei; relations dirt'eily with the British 
Crown without being in any way re.«i'»onsible to the 
Government of India. Tlie fact of the matter, however, 
was that Iridiim Princely ytale.s did not negotiate 
treaties^ witli the King of England or Ins rcpii'^se.nta- 
tives, but with tlu* sovc'reigii of Briush India, who 
happened to be llu' King of England. Prof. GunnukU 
Nilial Siiigli, who is tlie Head of the Department of 
Political Science at Beiiaios Hindu University, as well 
as an eminent barrister, in hU work on Jiulian States 
and British India (Benares, 1930), lias made this point 
clear in an exhaustive discussion. 1 quote a short 
passage from it : 

“The Paraniount Power ha.s been, throughout, 
that body in whom the Go^'ernment of India has 
been legally vested for the time being — it may have 
been the Emperor of Delhi, the East India <’'om- 
pan^ with its headquarters in Jxmdon or Wind-^r. 
It L 9 true that at the present time ihc Crown 
is the paramount authority, but he is paramount 
not because he is the King of England but because 
it is in him that the Government of British India 
is vested. It is the Government of India which w 
the Paramount Power as far as Indian States 
concerned : and this is proved by the fact (hat 
several of the States pay tribute to the Government 
of India, the amount of which is credited to the 
revenues of British India. If the Paramount Pow-er 
had been the Chief Executive of Great Britain and 
not the Sovereign of British India, th^ the tribute 
would have been paid to Great Britain and 
credited to British revenues ... If these facts are 
borne in mind, it will be readily- admitted that the 
relations of the Indian States have been all along 
with the rulers of British India-HEind today if they 
are with the Crown, they are so because be is the 


ruler of British India at present . . . The Indian 
Princes have nothing to do with the Chief Executive 
of Great Britain though they are bound by certain 
ties to the Sovereign of British India. The confusion 
comes only becaase it happens that the Crown of 
England and of India u possessed by the same 
person . . 

It sliould be clearly kept in mind that before 
International Law and in relation to the British 
Government, Hyderabad did not enjoy a status 
diffi'tent from that of any other Princely Slate, and, 
hence, was never really an independent state. 

What, historically, has been the status of the 
Princely States ? It is generally recognised that during 
the time of the East India Company, the Princely 
States enjoyed greater freedom than in more recent 
years. Tlie Eiist India Comjiany had so-called treaty 
relations with Indian Princes, the real motive for 
which, in so far as the East India Company was con- 
cerned, w'as described us early as 1803 by Sir John 
Barlow : 

“It is absolutely necessary for the defe&t of 
tha«ie designs (the subversion of the British Empire 
in India) that no Native State should be left to 
exist in TnHia which is not upheld by the British 
Power under its absolut(3 control.^* 

On February 4, 1804, in a Dispatch of the Indian 
Government to the Resident at Hyderabad, Lord 
Wellesley, Go\ ernor-Genoral of India under the East 
India Company, formulated a policy which became 
tli(» guide for his successors in dealing with the Indian 
Princes : 

“The fundamental principle of His Excellency 
the Guvernor-Gcnerars (Lord Wellesley’s) policy 
in establishing “subsidiary alliances” with principal 
Statc.s of India is to place these States in such a 
degree of dependence on the British Power os may 
deprive them of the means of prosecuting any 
measures of forming any confederacy hazardous to 
the security of the British Empire, and may enable 
us to preserve the tranquillity of India by exerci.^iig 
a general control over these States . . . This object 
can alone be accomplished by the operation of a 
general control over the principal States of India 
ostabliahed in the hands of the superior power, and 
exercised with equality and moderation through the 
medium of alliances contracted with these States 
on the basis of security and protection of their 
respective rights.*** 

1. Singh, op. ctt.f pp. 95'97. 

X. Vido Sovereign Rights of Indwn Princos by' Tanknath Uaa, 
Viadraa, 1925, p. 32 ; Collected Popen of John Wtstloko^'on Public 
IntenuUionol law, *edit«d by Dr. L. Oppeuboim (Canlbrldgu, v}914). 
p. SOS. 

3. For g oonciao but escellont atudy of Lord Wollaaloy*# poUof 
toyarda Indbw Pri&coa, mo Chap. XX of The Ififtory of BtUUk indie 
by Roboitt, Oxford Usirmltj Fetw, 1933. 
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3y ISldi during the admintotmttoii of Lord 
fiastingB as Govemor-Oeneral of tndiai a new policy 
of '‘^bordinate isolation’' was inaugurated in relation 
to the Indian Piinpes. As "the Imperial Oaeetieer oj 
ifuUa put it 1 I I 

policy of mibordinale isalaiion (in matters 
of relations with other States in particular) includ- 
ing all States up to Sind, the Punjab and Burma, 
the place of empty piofessions of non- 
interference which the Parliament hod preached. 
The policy lasted until the Mutiny^ and it included 
a period in which Lord Dalhousie gave effect to 
the doctrine of lapse by annexing "dependent” 
Native States, on the failure of male heirs to the 
Hindu rulers. Most of the treaties or engagements 
concluded with the protected States were made 
during this period . n . The main change introduced 
by Lord Hastings was the extension of British 
suzerainty over* the whole of India east, of the 
Punjab jind tscst of Burma . . 

In this connection it may be noted that Prof. 
Edward Thompson, in his The Making of the Indian 
Princes quotes Sir Charles M/alett to the effect that 
the Nisam of Hyderabad in 1803 was virtually a 
tiibiitaiy State to the Marhattas.* Prof. Thompson's 
general conclusion on the* status of Indian Princes in 
relation to the East India Company after 1813 is 
interesting and illuminating : 

"Its result (of the Second Anglo-Marhatta 
War) involved the subordination of the ^country 
^Powers' to the East India Company's Government, 
whose paramountcy now merely waited for the 
name. After 1819, only stupidity and hypocri^ or 
excess of tactfulness could pretend that the East 
India Company was not the Paramount Power or 
that any of the Princes were its equals in status ; 
the Third Anglo-Marhatta War had ' made this 
cleai^ • 

After British success in suppressing the Sepoy 
Mutiny 1857-1858, the policy of ^'subordinate isolation” 
was replaced by the doctrine of "subordinate co- 
operation.” The transfer of the Government of India 
to the Crown, after the suppression of the Mutiny, 
left the British Grovemment in name as well as iu 
reality the suserain power. As liord Canning wrote 
in 1860: 

"The lost vestige of the Royal House at Delhi 
which we had long been content to accept as n 
vioaribus authority, has been swept away. The 
distinction between the independent and dependent 
States Icist its significance. Banads of adoption and 

4, Ciutttatr of tndio, Vol. IV, 1SQ7, PtibllAed ttadw 

llta Mthorjty of His Usjesty^s Seototatr of State for IsmUs te Goa&ett* 
OsfKa. Caerendon' Freed. Fp. 77-82. (luUiM »1iie). 

a. Ffeof. Xdynid Thovpspn t TKo UShiee of tko UHm FrSwts. 
MWd, 1M4. F. U. * / 
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The doctriois of *toulMtfdiBate coHiipefnliton'* paw* 
supposed the r^ation between master atid Yaswd end 
unqueationed loyalty to tbe master's will in order that 
il^ latter's superior interests may be preserved. Lotd 
(janning made this concept distinct and clear in his 
declarations to the Indian Princes. On the rights of 
Indian Princes he stated : 

"Her Majesty beixm desirous that the Govern- 
ments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India 
who now govern their territories should be perpe- 
tuated, and that the representation and digmty of 
their houses should be continued, 1 hereby in ful- 
filment of this desire convey to you the assurance 
that, on the failure of natural heirs, tlie adoption, 
by yourself and the future rulers of your State, of 
a successor according to Hindu or Mohammedan 
Law and the customs of your race, will be recog- 
nized and confirmed. Be sure that nothing shall 
disturb the engagement just made to you, so long 
as your house is loyal arid faithful to the conditions 
of tha treaties, grants ana engagements which re- 
cord its obligations to the British Government" 
Thus loyalty to the British Crown or the British 
Government in India was for the Princes an obligation 
without which they had np rights whatsoever. But 
the British Government had the right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any of the Indian States, if tlie 
Suzerain Power saw fit td do so.* 

By this imposition of complete isolation and 
subordinate co-operation, the Indian Princely Slates 
were reduced to a position of complete subordination 
to the British Government of India. The extent of 
this subordination is set forth in Volume IV of the 
Imperial Gazetteer : 

"At the outset, then, an obligation was imposed 
and accepted by even the largest States,' which 
prevented their rulers from entering into relations 
with foreign nations or other. States. The doctrine 
of isolation was carried so far that the employment 
of the subjects of European nations, or of Ameri- 
cana, without the previous sanction of the Govern* 
ment (British) was strictly forbidden , . . His 
subjects when outside his dominions become to all 
intents and puiposes, British subjects, as shown by 
rile Treaty with Maskat in 1873, which declares 
that the words "British subjects” in all treaties 
between the British Government and the Maskat 
State include subjects of Indian Native States. 
If an American or a Frenchman shall be ficcused of 
committing offence in a Native State, his govern- 
ment woiild expect that he should receive justice, 
and the Suzerain Power take the responsibility ot 
ensuring that resylt. In short, in all cireumstances 
where forei^ interests are concerned, the .Para- 
mount Power must act so that no just cause of 
offence may be given by its "wbordinate ^{Ues," 

T. imfiM of iodis, Dt, p. ^ " 
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iiaid &kt>g in turn muat fulfil tb 6 obligatidn» mcurred 
on thiir behalf. 8 o^ toa the eJ^temal bounjdary of a 
frontier or maritime State is regarded for inter- 
national p^oeee aa a British frontier, and the 
Native Cmiefa ean have no admiralty rights save 
such 08 are specially allowed to them by the Para- 
mount Power • 

Isolation el Native States, as described above, 
neoeasarily resulted in limitation of their power and 
led ultimatelpr to the loss of the last vestige of 
sovereignty. How far this process went, the India 
Year Book of 1022 described in the following signi- 
ficant passage : 

, The Native States are under an obliga- 
tion not to enter into relations with foreign nations 
or other States ; the authority of their rulers has 
no existence outside their territories. Their subjects 
outside their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign interests 
are concerned, the Parmnount Power (the British 
Government in India) acts so that no ju.st cause ot 
offence is given by its subordinate allies. All Native 
States alike are under an obligation to refer to ^hc 
British every question of dispute with other States. 
Inasmuch as the Native States have no use for a 
military display or for co-oporation with the 
Imperial Government, their military forces and 
armament aje prescribed by the Paramount Power. 
Although old and unaltered treaties declare that 
the British Government will hare no manner ot 
concern with any of Maharajas dependents or 
servants, with respect lo^whom the Maharaja is 
absolute, logic and public opinion have endorsed 
the principle' which Lord Canning set forth in the 
Minutes of i860 that Hhe Government of India is 
not precluded from atepving t/j to set right such 
serious abuses in a native Government as may 
threaten any part of the country wnth anarchy or 
disturbance nor from assuming iomporary charge of 
a Nati^^ State when there shall be sufficient reason 
to do so. Of this necessity the Govornor-Gcncial in 
Council is. the sole judge, subject to the control 
of the Parliament. . . .' Where cantonments exist 
in Native territories jurisdiction both oyer the 
Cantonment and the civil station is exercised by 
.the Suaerain Power. . . 

Professor John Westlake in his Collected Papers 
on Public Laxo described fully the limitation of power 
of the Native States of India stressing their inability 
to have ofElcial inlercourse either with one another or 
with any power outside the Empire. They were not 
able, he pointed out, oven to send representatives to 
Calcutta (then the capital of British India), but had 
to commupicate with the Britisli Government through 
the British representatives at their courts. Wlien it 

9* Imperial CaM 0 tt$er cf India, Vol. XV, pp. 84.^. (Italics mine.) 
10. India Year Book, 1922, p. IIS. (fUUoa mine). Sir William 
Hunter in hie Indian XmplM deecriboa the Umltatlon of the rifthi of 
Indian Prineqaa in the following manner i **• . . The Eivlilh Govern, 
tnotit haa mpneted the poai»analona of Native Chlefa oand more than 
one-third of the country atlll lomaina in the hand ^ the hereditary 
Rulera % , , 7ha Government {Brttiih), n$ Siuerain in India, doe* 
not o/fow itt feudatorie* to make iMir upon 'each '<ather, or to 
"nr relatiau leith foreign States. It intarfarae token any Chief 
foverni hie people t rebuketp and if naadfnl remove* \iha opprateor, 
profecit the weak ; and firmly impasoe paaea npBn tfiLT 
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was neoessaiy to establish a course of extaiadition ^ of 
ax\y. jotbsr dealixigs between two of them, each bad to 
make an agteament with the pritieb Governmeiit to 
that effect. They coidd not uniU in any representation 
to the Government of .India, .even .when .hawny 
identical interests on any Queetion, bxU each must 
approach it separately. They could not receive even 
commercial agents from foreign States, bad no direct 
communications with Consuls or commejircial agents 
accredited by foreign states to the Government of 
India. They were precluded from receiving foreign 
decorations except through the British Goveminent, 
and from conferring any honor or privileges on any 
person but their own subjects “ 

In view of the limited sovereignty of the Native 
States of India, there could be no question of treaty 
rights on the basis of equality granted to sovereign 
states, according to International law. Hence the 
Government of India decapacitated the international 
existence of all Indian Native States by Circular 
No. 1700E, August 21, 1891 wliich reads as follows : 

**The principles of International Law have “oo 
bearing upon the relations between the Govem- 
ment of India as representing the Queen Empress 
of India on the one hand, and the Native States 
under the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the other. 
The paramount supremacy of the former presupposes 
and implies the subordination of the latter!*^ 

Prof. Westlake makes further interesting observa- 
tions regarding the actual status of Indian Princes : 

**The Native Princes who acknowledge the 
Imperial Majesty of the United Kingdom have no 
internatioxial existence. That their dominions are 
rontrasled with the dominions of the Queen axid 
their subjects are contrasted with the subjects ot 
the Queen, are niceties of speech hande<l down from 
other days and now devoid of international signifi- 
cance, though their prcjservation may be convenient 
for purposes internal to the Empire, in other words, 
constitutional purposes."** 

Lawrence in Principles of International Law holds 
that the Indian Prini^es are not even ‘^part-sovereign** 
from the point of view of the definition he gives of 
part-sovereign States : 

“Part-sovereign States may be defined posi- 
lively as political communities in which the domes- 
tic rulers pop.sess portion of powers of sovereignty, 
the remainder being exercised by some external 
political authority or negatively aa States which do 
not possess absolute control of the whole of their 
policy. But no such State is a subject of Inter- 
national I^w unless the division of powers cuts 
athwart external affairs, assigning some of them to 
the house government and some to the outside 
authority. When a political community is obliged 
to submit itself habitually in some matters of 

11. Collected ^apen of John Westlake on Public IntermUiontt^ 

Lew, pp« 217.21&. ** ^ 

12. Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes : Tanknath Daa, p. 50. 

13. Collected Papers of John Westlake on PubUc Intamational 

law, sip, 220.221. vide John DacMt Moore*« Digatt of htUmttUasud 
Law, Vol. Xi p. ^ 
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eottmnutloo icln thOiMlveft toMl^or into a coo- 
fed^tiotii i^u^'are tor oontraf imrpoief m a 
«otidUtioti of part^iDv^oil^tjr. We time obtain^kwo 
diviaioiie of parMoverei^ StateSi apd it irill be 
copveoient to oomder each separately^ But before 
do 80, we must exclude altogether from our 
daesifieatioa such comsumities as Native States of 
Ihdia and^ithe lodian tribes of North America. The 
fwmer are etmelmee spoken of as independent 
States : hut in repUty they are not even part^ 
sovereign in ike sense given to that term by Inters 
naUond Lms ; for they may not make u>ar or peace 
or enter into negotiations with any Power except 
Great Britain. The latter have been adjudged by 
the United States Supreme Court in the ca^ of 
the Cherokee Nation vs.' the State of Georgia, not 
to be foreign States, but 'domestic dependent 
nations/ They cannot deal in any way with any 
power other than the United States, and conse- 
H^i^tly International Law knows nothing of 

^11, in his Treatise on International Law, con- 
firms the position qf Prof. Lawrence regarding the 
status of Indian Princes. He states : 


*^pToieci§d States, each as those included in i^s 
Indian ^mjnre of Great Briiain, are not subjects 
of International Law. Indian Native ^ncea are 
theoreticcdly in possession of their internal 
sovereignly, and in matters not provided for by 
treaty, a '^residuary jurisdiction*’ on the part of the 
Imperial Government is considered to exist, and 
the treaties themselves are subject to the veservar 
tion that they may be disregarded when the supreme 
interests of the Empire ttib involved, or even when 
the interests of thb subjects of Native Princes are 
greatly affected. The treal^es really amount to little 
more than statements of limitations which the 
Imperial Government, except in voiy exceptional 
circumstances places on its own action. No doubt 
this was qpt the original intention of many of the 
treaties, but the conditions of English sovereignty 
in India have greatly changed since these were 
concluded, and the modifications of their effect 
which the changed conditions have rendered neces 
sary, are thoroughly well understood and acknow- 
leds^. By notification in its official Gazette ot 
August 21, 1891, the Indian Government declaied 
that the 'principles of International Law have no 
bearing upon the relations between itself and Native 
States under the suzerainty of the Queen- 
Emprese’/*" 

When the rule of the East India Company came 
to an end in 1858 succeeded by the direct rule of the 
British Government in India that the stotus of Indian 
Princes* was reduced to that of simple vassals or rulers 
of puppet States whose existence was tolerated as a 
means of strengthening British control oter all India. 
In several instances the British authorities dethroned 
Indian princes whpse loyalty was suspected or who 
misruled their subjects. , 
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Lori Gisrsoitt At fho tins of ifcfi iiMMlgtloo 
e^moisy of the ifawsk -ot Bhnwstpow m Novistti- 
beg 19, J908, ^ve Ihl fbllowii^ interesringl^ oxplaitaidii 
regarding ibo position of au&ority of thf ^ 

relation to Indian Princes : 

"The political system in India is neither feudal* 
ism nor federalism ; it is embodied in no constitu* 
tion ; it does not always rest upon' treaty. The 
sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere unchallenged. 
It has itself laid down the limitations of its own 
prerogative/*** 

Lord Minto, as the Viceroy of India, in his speech 
at Udaipur in 1909 expressed the nature of British 
Suserainty in very restricted language, but gave essen- 
tially the same inlerpreiation as Lord Curzon : 

"Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the Native 
States. But in guaranteeing their internal indepen- 
dence, and in undertaking their protection against 
external aggression, it naturally follows that the 
Imperial Government has assumed a certain degree 
of responsibility for the general soundness of their 
administration and could not consent to incur the 
reproach of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which it is neces^ 
sary for the Government of India to safeguard the 
interests of the Community as a whole as well as 
those of the Paramount Power, such as railways, 
telegraphs and other services of Imperial character. 
But the relation of the Supreme Government to the 
State is one of suzerainty. The foundation stone of 
the whole system is thq recognition of the identity 
of interests between the Imperial Government and 
Durbars, and the minimum interfer^jnee with the 
latter in their own affairs.*'” 

During the twentieth century with the rise of 
Indian nationalisih, it was British policy to assure the 
Indian Princes that the British Government would not 
tolerate any act on the part of British subjeots which 
might undermine the authority of Indian Princes in 
their territory. At the same time the British Govern- 
ment in India made it clear that by asserting British 
Paramoiintcy over the Princely States, the Govern- 
ment would use its unlimited power over the affairs 
of Indian Princes. The Princely States were thus 
warned against taking part in an,V activity which 
might be injurious and detrimental to British rule and 
suzerainty over all India. 

World War I brought about significant chaogea 
in the Government of India. The Montagu-Ohelms- 
ford Reform Scheme of 1917 and the Government of 
India Act of 1919 promised that there would be 'pro- 
gressive realization of responsible government in 
British India/ It is beyond the scope of our discussion 
to examine the nature of the Government of India Act 
of 1919, but the following passage of the Montagu- 
ChelmsfArd Report contains most significant ide^ 
regardmg the evolution of Dominion Status to 
Government of India with the Wheely States of jbdin 
ae integral pasts of a federation : 

IS. Sy, lord Citrion, Vdi. 10. ». 2U. 

17. hidk Xm aook, m vp. 
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metpticil^ of tbo ^voatual future of India 
if 0 iifte?hood of Statea feltrooyeming in all 
inaUert of purely local or provii^ial interest . . • 
Over tins congees of States would * preside a 
Central Government increasingly representative of 
and responsible to the people of all of them; dealing 
with > matters both internal and external of com- 
mon interest to the whole of India ; acting; as an 
arbiter in inter-State relations and representing the 
idtemsts of all India on equal terms with the scif- 
governing units of the British Empire. In thiM 
picture there is a place also for the Native 
BtoJtesf* 

It should be emphasized that the rightful place 
of Indian Princely States was thus considered to be 
within Uie Stale which would comprise all India. 

To pave the way for Indian Princely States to 
develop common concern in Indian affairs^ and in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Moutagu- 
Chelmsford Committee’s Report, a Royal Prochima- 
tion on February 8, 1921, inaugurated a Chamber ot 
Princes. But the creation of the Chamber of Princes 
did not change the status of member Princes in rela- 
tion to the Government of India, the suzerain power. 
Tliis was quite evident from the fact that even after 
the inauguration of this body, one of the Princes, the 
Maharaja of Nahha, w'as dethroned by the Govern- 
ment of India On the ground that the suzerain power 
belieVed that the Prince misgoverned his own State 
and interfered with the affairs of neighboring Princely 
States, The Chamber of Prigccs did not enjoy any 
executive power, It could discuss only those subjects 
which were refe/Ved to it by the 'S'^icerny and present 
its views merely as advisory opinion. The British 
Government did not encourage the members of the 
Indian Chamber of Princes to form .\ny kind of 
federation of their own or to act collectively on their 
own initiafive. For instance, in 1923 when the Thakur 
Sahel) of Rajkot made a suggestion for the* formation 
of Kathiawad Chamber of Princes, Col. Wood, the 
Agent of the Government of Bombay, on January 12, 
1024, wrote : 

**I am> directed to inform you that the Govern- 
ment views the Thakorc Saheb’s proposal to esta- 
blish a local Chamber of Princes and Chiefs wdth 
disapproval and could not agree to it.” 

It should be carefully noted that the British 
statesmen as well as historians were quite conscious 
that, with a change of status in India, Indian Princely 
States would not be able to carry on their mediaeval 
form of amtocratic government and would have to 
become closely integrated with the Government of 
India. Messrs. Thompson and Garratt in their work, 
The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, 
'Wrote : 

**We believe that no matter what the Para- 
mount Power may guarantee to Indiaif Princes of 
thqjr former status and unimpaired authority, they 
must come to terms with the . majority as the 
noblea did in mediaeval times and the Samurai m 

IB, Hont9$m*Ch9lmitQrd Report, 
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Japau ; and it is obvious that thqy know it tbam* 

seives. 

Most of the enlightened Princes of India did 
realize that they should merge their interests with 
those of a Federated India. The Mitharsda of Alwar 
in the course of his speech at the State Banquet held 
at the city palace, Alwar, in honor of their Exccllen- 
cies, the Viceroy and Countess of Reading, and His 
Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, on March 29, 
1922, gave expression to the ideal cherished by many 
Indian Princes : 

'^My goal is the United States of India, where 
every province and every State, working its own 
destiny in accordance with its own environment, 
tradition, history and religion, will combine together 
for higher and imperial purposes, each subscribing 
its Jitlle quota of knowledge and experience in 
labor of lov(^ frc'ely given for higher and nobler 
cause.”" 

Inauguration of the Chamber of Princes did not 
make any difference with regard to the undisputed 
and unrestricted right of the suzerain power to assert 
its supremacy over the Indian Princely States. Lord 
Reading, who was once the Chief Justice in England, 
while acting as the Governor- General and Viceroy of 
India, in his famous letters to the Nizam, one of them 
dated March 22, 1926, made the following judicious 
declaration which gave the final interpretation of the 
status of Indian Princes in relation to the British 
Crown, the Sovereign of India ; 

”A sovereignty of the Crown is supreme in 
India. Its supremacy is not based oflly upon treaties 
and engagenieuts but exists independently of them, 
and quite apart iroin its prerogative in matters 
relating to foieign power and policies, it is the 
riglif, and duty of the British Government, while 
scrui>ulously respecting all treaties and eiSgage- 
•nieiits, to preserve peace and good order throughout 
India. The consequences 'that follow are so well- 
known and so clearly apply no Jess to Your Exalted 
Highness than to other rulers that it seorns hardly 
necessary to i)oint tlicm out. But if illustrations 
are nece.ssary, I would remind your Exalted High- 
ness that the Ruler of Hyderabad along with other 
rulers received in 1862 a mnad declaratory of the 
British Government’s desire for the perpetuation of 
his house and government subject to Continued 
loyalty to liu' Crown ; that no succession to the 
Miumad of Hyderabad is valid unless it is recog- 
nized by Ills Majesty the King Emperor: and that 
the British Government is the only arbiter in case 
oj disputed succession. 

The right of the British Government to inter- 
vene in internal affairs of Indian States is another 
instance of the consequence necessarily involved id 
the supremacy of the British Crown . . . *Whcn 
Imperial interests are concerned or general welfare 
of the people of the Btale is seriously and griovouslg 
afjtcied by the action of its government, it ts 
jj/ic Paramount Power that the ultimate necessity 
for ' taking remedial action, if necessary, must lie.*^ 

19. Indian Madras, India, April 1922, p. X7S, ^ 

20. (a) Indian Sfafea and the Government of India ; K. M. PwHk- 
kar, London, 1927, pp. 47*48 ; (b) Indian Constitutional Ooenmants ^ 
A. C. Banerjeo, CaV^Ua, 1946« VoL Z» pp. 458-462 ; (c) ITIUta Papsr 
Oft Hyderabad : Fort of |ndia« New Dolbl, 1M8, pp. 43*46, 
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Ldrd Bajdjiaifc ftrttiar wrote to tbo miftm in tfiW : 

, ^l%e8fi»7ereigitj^^oftheBrH^ 
w lod ia, tMWtHre bo Ruler of aa ludiei^ State 
eaa jtmttably claim to negotiate with the Britii^ 
OtoWB OB a& equal looting/^ 

It ittiduid be kept in mind that tiiia interpretatioii of 
the rig^t of the Britiih Government in India to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the State of Hyderabad« 
incthtdiBg matters of succession* waa acc^ted hy the 
Niltm of Hyderabad. In fact, there was no alternative 
but to* accept the British Government in India as the 
aole arbiter of its position in relation to all Indian 
Suites. 

In conformity with the above declarations, the 
Indian States Inquiry Comwittee, popularly known as 
the Bu|ter Committee, ca'me to the following interest- 
ing conclusion regarding the status of Indian Princea 
without any exception: 

“It is not in accordance with historical fact that 
when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British Power they were independent. In fact, 
none of the States ever held international status. 
Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributwy 
to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta supremacy, 
or the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them. 
Some were rescu^, others were created by the 

British.*T 

Indian political scientists who have carefully 
weighed all factors — legal, political— have come to the 
conclusion that the idea that Indian Princes (under 
British suserainty) had sovereign rights as nders, is 
really a myth and a fiction.** 

Prof. Gurmukb Nibal Singh put the case in a 
nutshell when he wrote: 

“It may tickle the vanity of Indian Princes to 
be called 'sovereign' but they do not possess m 
reality even ‘inUirnal sovereignty."'** 

Although the Simon Commission discussed the 
question of the Princely States of India in a future 
constitution of India, it nowhere designated independ- 
ent status for them outside of India. On the contrary, 
the Simon Commission Report, like the Montagu- 
Chelznsford Report, held that ultimately India should 
have a federal constitution: 

“It is only in a federal constitution that units 
differing so widely in constitution as the Province 
and the States (Princely) can be brought together 
while retaining internal autonomy.’*** 

This idea of Indian Slates as component parts of 
an Indian Federation had considerable support from 
certain. Indian Princes, before, during and after the 
Round Table Conference held in London 4unng 1930- 

ai. Subjeci Min t B. N. B^cUiford* New York, 1943, p. ISO.^ 
Xa Mian States iaqttbry CommUtion (CSSOSef 1929), pm 39, 
p. sa; ; 

23. Saveraisn Rights af Indian Rdneet i Ymkattk .Das, Madm, 
1925^ la • • 

XC Indian States and British India t fMg future Relations i 
Vrof. Ottfdtikkk Nihel Beoares, 198Q, p. 1^ 

' Sa Mian StetOf and Indian FadetMianj ■Sir BMOref do Most* 
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.tiis GovwBEi^t qf India of 19K* 'lU instaBce, 
tlm Mali^g of Bikimir in ihppott of tba idsa in 

*Thsy (some of the Princes) have opettly^jven 
^^^isxpraaiion to the belief that the ultimate solutioB 
of m Indian problem and the ultimate goal-— 
whwver cinoumatances are favourable and .the 
rime is ripe for it — is Federation, which Word has 
^ ho terror for Princes and the Governments of the 
States.’*** 

It is sufficient to mention that the Government of 
India Act of 1935 which remained as the basic law for 
the Government of India until the Independence of 
India Act of 1947 came into operation, did not provide 
for any change of status of Indian Princes in relation 
to the suzerain Power, the Government of British 
India., > |j 

The first effort on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to change that relationship with, an eye to the 
independent regime which began to appear inevitable, 
had been undertaken by the Cripps Mission headed by 
Sir Stafford Cripps at the end of 1942 when the Japanese 
had occupied Singapore and Burma and threatenod on 
attack on India in co-operation with the Indian Revo- 
lutionary Army led by Subhas Bose. The Cripps plan 
opened the way to the Balkanization of India, for it 
“accorded the right to any Province or (Princely) 
State of India not to adhere to the new Constitution*’ 
of a Free India within ox* outside the British Empire. 
By this plan the British Government, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Churchill, extended its support and 
encouragement to “partition of India into Pakistan 
and Hindustan.** Provinces, predominantly Moslem hi 
population, might thus not become a part of a United 
Federated India. It was well understood b/,the plan- 
ners that this policy would accentuate Hindu-Moslem 
disunity, fostered by “communal representation’* on 
the basis of religion, by the Morely-Minto Reform of 
1909. As for the Indian Princes, the Cripps plan pro- 
posed made it clear that they need not accede tq, a 
Federal India, but might establish independent rela- 
tions with the British Government. This was one of 
the principal reasons for the rejection of Sir Stafford 
Cripps* proposition by the All-India National 
Congress.*^ 

One of the cardinal principles of the Congress 
Party had always been to maintain the territorial and 
administrative unity of India including the Princely 
States. This was made clear by the resolution adopted 
by the Haripura session of the All-India National 
Congress in 1938. The resolution reads as follows: 

’The Congress stands for the same polirioal« 
social and economic freedom in the States as in the 
rest of India and considers the States as an intogral 
part of India which aannot , be separatod. the 
Furna Swaraj or completo indepeimehoe whif^ is 

Bsf lUdu p. lai. 
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iili objMtlvi of OongriM li for tiia whole ot India^ 

. inelittiYe of the Stetee, for the iategrity and unity 
of IfidiA muit be fflaintei&ed ia freedom ee it he# 
been maintained in eubjection. 

The only hind of fedemtion that can be aecept^ 
abb to Coiwem ia one in whioh the Statee parti* 
eij^te as free unite enjoyinif the eame meaeure ot 
demoeracy and freedom as m the rest of India. 

* The Congress therefore stands for full respon* 
atble Government and the guarantee of civil liber- 
ties in the States and deplores the present backward 
conditions and utter lack of freedom and suppres- 
sion of civil liberties in many, of the States.”^ 
Although the majority of the people of India and 
the Indian National Congress Party was on principle 
opposed to partition of India in any form, the British 
(I^bor) Government through its Cabinet Mission of 
1P46, headed by Lord Pethick Lawrence, made it clear 
that Britain would not agree to India’s demand for 
freedom and *'quit India*'^ unless the All-India National 
Congress Party and the Moslem I-ieague could come to 
terms about the future of India. This could only mean 
acceptance of the Moslem League’s demand for division 
of India into Pakistan — predominantly Moslem in 
population — and Hindustan or the Union of India— 
predominantly Hindu in population. The Cabinet 
Mission further proposed, as had Sir Stafford Cripps 
four years earlier, that the Indian States should be 
free to accede to either Pakistan or the Union of India, 
or to remain outside of both the Dominions. 

During the Cabinet Mission of ld46 it was inti- 
mated by a British Qovernaient declaration of May 
16th, that with the attainment of Indian inde)>endence 
there would be* a change of the relationsliip between 
Indian Princes and the Government of India with 
regard to paramountcy: 

“Before putting forward our recommendalions 
we turn* to deal with the relationship of the Indian 
States to British India. It is quite clear that with 
the attainment of independence by British India, 
whether inside or outside the British Common- 
wealth, the relationship which has hitherto existed 
between the Rulers of the States and the British 
Crown will no longer be possible. Paramountcy 
>5an neither be retained by the British Ciown nor 
transferred to the new government. . 

In this connection, it must be pointed out tliat the 
Cabinet Mission was incompetent to determine what 
should be the position of the “new government” in 
relation to Indian Princes. No declaration can take 
away the inherent power of a new Central Govern- 
Baent in relation to territories historically dependent 
upon the Central authority in all such vital matters 
of^ sovereignty as defense, foreign policy and com- 
munications. ' ! * 

It ia interesting to note that the Cabinet Mission, 
for alt its advocacy of freedom for the Princely States, 
could nevertheless not shut its eyes to the need of 
dev^topinent of a federal India of which \he Princely 
States would become component parts. In one of its 
r ooommendati ona it clearly said : 

m PrtMm 9f IMIsi m tmn, NmT York, 
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*Thm should bs a Union of India, cinfaraeiiig 
both British India and the States, wnich should 
deal with the following subjects: Foreign ASaini» 
Defence and Communications; and should hare 
the powers necessary to raise the finances required 
for the above subjeete, , . . Tlie States will retain 
all subjects and Powers other than those ceded to 
the Union.”* 

Despite this clear recognition of the imperative 
need for a functioning Union of India/ the Indian 
Independence Act of August 15, 1917, speaking of the 
consequences of the setting up of the new Dominion 
on the appointed date of August 15, 1947, made the 
following provision regarding the relations between 
the British Government and Indian Princeiy States v 

“As from the appointed day (August 15, 1947) 

. . . (b) the suzerainty of Ills Majesty over Indian 
States lapses, and with it all treaties and agreements 
in force at the date of passing of tliis Act between 
His Majesty and the Rulers of Indian »kates, all 
functions exercisable by His Majesty at that date 
with respect to Indian States, all obiigu lions of His 
Majesty existing at that date towards Indian States 
or their Rulers thereof, and all powers, righta, 
authority or jurisdiction exercisiiblc by His Majesty 
at that date in or in reJation to Indian States by 
treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise; (c) 
.... Provided that, notwitlistanding anything in 
paragraph (b) or paragraph (c) of this sub-section, 
effect sliall, as nearly as may be, continue to be 
given to the provisions of any such agreement as 
therein rc'ferred to which relate to customs, transit 
and communications, post and telegraphs or other 
like matters, until the provisions in question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or 
person having authority in the tribal area^ on the 
one hand, or by the Dominion or Province or other 
l>art thereof concerned on the other hand, or are 
RUspcnd(Mi by subsequent agreements.”* 

In other words, by the Independence of India Act, 
the Government of India was divested of paramountcy. 
To meet this new unworkable situation, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of India approached the Indian 
Princely States to accede to the Union on terms 
according to which the Princely States would enjoy 
the rights of being an integral part of the Union, 
Paramountcy was thus to be replaced by partnership. 
It is possibly the greatest achievement of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of India that it has been able to 
arrange for consolidation of small Princely States into 
confederations which have acceded to the Union while 
all other large .states except Hyderabad have either 
acceded to the Union of India or Pakistan.* 

When negotiations were begun with the State of 
Hyderabad by liord Mount-batten, the Governor- 
General of India, the Government of the Nizam 
answered that it would not accede cither to Pakistan 
or the Union, but asserted its independent status. The 

29. Whit9 Paper on Indim States^ pobliihed hj tho Coromnoat 
of iBdU. New Delhi, July. 1948. pp. 45^. , 

80, /ndfion Independence Act, 1947, 10 nad 11 Goo. 0, (a^BO, 
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Ck)venia»^ t^inioti of IndiA oould t>ot ooMnt 
io any iu«^ atepi and theretdro oo Novembor 20» 1947, 
a Sta&drtiU for a year between the Goveni* 

ment «f tbo Kiaam and the Gbvemment of ike Vnion 
of Soxii :ii«a conchided. By Artlole I of thie Agreanent, 
it m ^ : 

^*tJntil fiew arrangemente in this behalf ai^ 
. l&aide> all agreements and administrative arrange- 
ment as to the matters of common concern, includ- 
ing Eternal Affairs, Defence and Communications, 
which were existing between the Crown, and the 
Nizam immediately before August 15,’ 1947, shall in 
, so far as may be appropriate, continue as between 
the Dominion of India (or any part thereof) and the 
Niaam.”“ 

After the signing of the Standstill Agreement, 
negotiations were carried on between the Governments 
of the Union of India and Hyderabad to come to a 
permanent agreement. Tlie Indian Government pro- 
posed that the State of Hyderabad, like other States, 
Mysore, Travancore, etc., should accede to the Indian 
Union, It should aliso democratize the Government of 
the State which is now a feudal autocracy where 
Moslem feudal barons belonging to the minority 
community ruled o\er the Hindu majority. Of the 
sixteen millions of population of Hyderabad more than 
fourteen millions or 8S per cent are Hindus tyrannized 
over by the Moslems, the minority community. Hydera- 
bad rejected these terms and wanted to assert an 
independence which it has not enjoyed since the days 
of the Moghul Empire.** 

82. JndiM information, Vol. 21, Dec. 15, 1947, p. 357. 
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tha anecoMion of the Niaam had to be approved by the Eaet India 
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Rasakairs^ compoled of fsAotioal 
Moitehis of B^ertbad* burned Hiiuiu villaiMf and 
hundittdt of unmned Bindu- peaMts and 
•bdudod and raped many Hindu women and also 
yk^lfed Indian ' territories by attacking^ ctfrtoin 
vili^es. The Government of India had moredver i^la 
ground to believe that tbe Hyderabad Government 
was violating the Standstill' Agreement by systematic 
gunrunning. This forced the Government of India to 
send a punitive expedition of limited character to 
protect the people and to preserve the peace which 
the Government of Hyderabad was incapable of 
canying out. The Government of Hyderabad rejeefed 
the intervention of the Government of India, iu 
consequence of which the large-scale Indian expedition 
was sent to Hyderabad, ciihuinating in complete 
surrender of the Nizam who acknowledged the mis- 
govemment and the violation of the Agreement of bis 
Ministers and asked for the withdi'awal of the 
Hyderabad case from the U. N. 

From the facts above presented, it should become 
abundantly clear that Hyderabad has no legal status 
as a State from the standpoint of international law 
and that any United Nations intervention in the 
Hyderabad question will constitute an unwarranted 
interference with India's internal affairs and national 
security. All the more unwarranted since the matter 
has to all intents and purposes been settled between 
the Government of India and the Nizkm.* 

Company. No indeprndent country hti iti rulon’ incceHlon approved 
by another power. * 

* Thii paper wai originally prepared ai "brief" and priwented to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations and mrmbera of varioui delega* 
lions by tho author. Later on the material of the brief has been used 
for this article. . 


POSITION OF THE DOMINIONS IN BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

And Dieir Infemalional Statua 

Bt SHARAD KUMARI DUBEY, ma. 


In 1867, the word “Dominion" was applied to Canada 
out of difference between the mother country and the 
pelf-governing colony. It simply meant a self-govehiing 
colony with certain limitations. Gradually other 
Dominions were established, such as Australia, . New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, New Foundland, 
the^ Insb Free State, and of recent India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon. These Dominions pressed for 
more and more liberty with regard to internal and 
eactemal affairs. Numerous conferences were held 
attended by the Premiers of Great Bntain and the 
'Donf&ubns in order to discuss problems that confronted 
^^Smpfire cks a whole and affected the relations of 
ilhk mambera inter sc. The object of the conferences 
to seek a general agreement ^ principles of 


n 

So far as the internal freedom is concerned the 
Dominions have got the right of passing any law even 
though repugnant to the Imperial Statutes applying to 
such Domijiions. They are sovereign units within their 
own sphere but the Imperial Conference of* 1696 in a 
document known as the Balfour Report declared ; 

**They are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, eaual in status, in no way subor- 
dinate one to another in any aspect of their domes- 
tic or external affairs, though united ky a commoi^ 
allegianeg to the Crown, and frUely: associated 
members of the British Comnionwealth of NalSonis.’* 
In 1929 a eomnfittee xeprese&tixii dreat Britain 
and the Dominiohs .was appi^ted to report ash. the 
method of biia^iig oU legal mtriotion* and the 
oei ooiiitttational pmetSoe into Vm lagMrid 
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POSITION OF TU£ DOMINIONS IN fifttflSH COMMONWEALTH 


Conforenoe of 1930 accepted the report of the com- 
mittee, and finally in December, 4031, the British 
Parliament passed the Statute of Westminster. 

ni 

The Statute of Westminster legally recognised the 
equal status of the Dominions with the mother coun- 
try and thus virtually accorded them independence. 
It empowered the Dominion legislatures to enact laws 
even in conflict with the British laws, and thus abolish 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act. It aleio cmibled the 
Dominion legislatures to pas.s laws having extra-terri- 
torial operation, for example, laws applying to Dominion 
citisens living abroad or travelling on high sca^. No 
law of the British Parliament was to he applicable to 
any Dominion unless the latter specifically requested 
and con?ented/ Moreover, it laid down that henceforth 
no alteration in the laws concerning succession to the 
Throne or the Royal Style and Titles might be made 
without the assent of the Dominion legislatures as well 
as the British Parliament. Thus at the time of the 
abdication of King Edward VIII, Mr. Baldwin 
(later Lord) consulted all the Dominion Governments 
along with the British Parliament. The Dominions 
have become autonomous units of the British 
Commonwealth avowing allegiance to the one &nd 
same sy mbol of unity the Crown. 

IV 

Regarding their internal freedom the Dominions 
are Sovereign entities except Certain restrictions with 
regard to their constituent powers. Section 7 of the 
Statute defines* that the British North American Act 
cannot^ be altered by the Canadian Parliament. 
Similarly there are certain restrictions imposed upon 
the constituent T>owora of New Zealand. The Iniperial 
Act of 18^2 which granted the logislatun* to amend or 
repeal the provisions of the constitution made certain 
reservations, sjuch as the legislature shall consist of two 
houses and it shall have to take the oath of allegiance 
to the Crown. As regards Australia it is provided that 
she shall have no power to amend or repeal the 
C(9nstitution otherwise than in accordance with the 
pre-existing law of referendum. It is remarkable that 
the Irish Free State and the Union of South Africa 
enjoy a favourable powsition in the Commonwealth so 
far as their constituent powers are concerned. The 
Free State ot Ireland has decided to repeal the Exter- 
nal Relations Act of 1930, and to abolish the oath of 
allegiance to the Crown, thus severing away the last 
tie with fhe Commonwealth. The Dominion of Burma 
has already declared her intention to break away 
from the Commonwealth, and there is a similar move 
in India, and the matter is under consideration of the 
CJonstituent Assembly. The decision of Pakistan and 
Ceylon is unknown yet, ns it de];)ends upqji the peculiar 
conditions, economic, political and strateeje facing each 
country. 

V 

The Dominions are given more and more freedom 
tn their foreign policies so much to say that 


at present their status is virtually indistinguiahabls 
from any independent State. Legally there is nothixMl 
to bind them with the British > Empire but in practice 
they have to look to the British Government for 
Initiative and guidance with regard to their foreign 
policy and defence. It is because of the fact that none 
of the Dominions today is a fir.st-rate power, and as 
long as they do not break away from the British 
Commonwealth they enjoy the protection of a power- 
ful navy. Thus the freedom accorded to the Dominions 
leads some political observers to remark that the 
British Empire is the frailest of political structure. 

VI 

The international status of the British self- 
governing Dominions has been anomaloiw. Theoretically 
Canada, Australia, South Afrina, and New Zealand were 
colonial possessions till 1919, and had no international 
personality, but in practice these colonies had attained 
a degree of independence in their foreign as well as 
domestic affairs, which placed them in the category 
of more advanced protectorates. Thus the status of the 
Dominions has been changing from time to time. They 
were given a limited personality in International 
politics when in 1919 tlie representatives of Uie afore- 
said dominions were allowed to sign the treaty of 
Versailles along with the other delegates of the Allies. 
Again each of tliem became a member of the League, 
and India was also alloted a scat though she was not 
a Dominion at that time. At present all the Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth except Ceylon are 
members of the United Nations. It proves that they 
occupy an equal status among the members of the 
family of nations. 

vn 

The n'solution of the Imperial Conference iJ 1923 
regarding the position and mutual relations between 
Great Britain and the Dominions is vety* controversial. 
So far os its legal aspect is concerned, to quote the 
exact words of the Conference ; 

1‘They arc aiilonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subor^ 
dinate to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by the common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Further, while clarifying the implication of the 
word “status” it says that by “status” is meant 
equality of status and not equality of function. 

‘The principle of equality and similarity 
appropriate to status, do not universally extend to 
function. Here we r^uire something more immu- 
table than dogmas, i.c., to deal with questions of 
dfplomacy and defence. We require also flexible 
machinery which can from time to time be adopted 
to the changing circumstances of the world. This 
subject has ato occupied our attention.” 



others have tried to explain the meaning of the 
word “status’^in the context of the resolutiim. Appa- 



so 




rently ttote aM two adbioob of thoiigKt, one 
mg equality of etatui and tlae other equality of funo- 
tion. Dr, Keith - ids book Sovereignty of the 
Dominiom wxitee : 

"The emntial poeilion u that the autonomy 
of ti^e pominione wide in importance as it is, is 
subjeet to certain limitations.^ 

Further with regard to the right of the Dominions 
coneeming war and neutrality he holds that the Empire 
can only be at war or peace as a whole, thus denying 
the right of the Dominions to declare war or to be 
neutral. But time has proved that the Dominions can 
remain neutral when the Commonwealth is at war, as 
Ireland maintained perfect neutrality in World War H. 

IX 

Can a Mismbes of Tan Commonwbai/th DncLAim Wab 
ON ANOTHBB MBBCBEB or on tub COMMONU'EAUril 7 

The issue is of vital importance. The two new 
sistpr Dominions, ue-, Pakistan and India, are already 
at war in Kashmir though it lias not been officially 
declared. Again, India's dispute with another member 
of the Britisb Commonwealth, t.e.. South Africa has 
taken a serious turn owing to the recent political 
changes in that Domanion. Dr. Malan's hostile policy 
towards the non-white population, which has surpassed 
his predecessor General Smuts’ has worsened the 
situation. Besides, India's relations with Ceylon exe not 
cordial either, as the latter has enacted laws of citisen- 
diip debarring the Indians who have permanently 
settled there from enjoying equal political rights with 
the Ceylonese. All these questions are of vital 
importance to tlie Dominions. 

. X 

The problem of declaration of war on the 
Commonwealth by the Dominions is of great legal 
controversy. The British Commonwealth is a myth, it 
has no personality. Schlossberg in his book The King 
and the RepnbUe writes : 

'The Britannic alliance has no personality, can 
own no property except as a partnership, has no 
corporate conscience, cannot sue or be sued, and 
has only a common will, when acting together alter 
consultation and agreement in a dfefinite transac- 
tion. It is merely a name indicating, not a body 
corporate like the League, nor a comederation like 
the United States of America,' but an association 
of States free to agree whether or not they will act 
in a particular manner for a particular purpose/’ 

Thus the whole issue is of a very controversial 
nature, .and it would be better on our part to leave it 
on time imd interiiational development!^ 


Can tub J)oitiiNiONS Smm fM 

OoMMxniwt^s f 

This problem has been constantly e^igaging the 
attention of. the constitutionalists. Legally speaking 
so far as the definition of the Statute of Westoainster 
goes, thero is no scope for the Dominions to secede 
from the Commonwealth, as they are united by eomr 
mon allegiance to the Crown. If the Dominions break- 
away from the Commonwealth the whole structure will 
shatter, Therefore, unless the Stat\ite of Westminster 
is repealed or suitably amended the constitutional 
position of the Dominions remains unaltered with 
regard to their right of secession. But the recent 
decision of the Irish Free State to break away from 
the Commonwealth as also the declaration of Burma 
to the same effect rules out any legal controversy in 
the face of practical politics. 

" XII 

Dominions" Eight to Makb Treatikb 

So far as the report of the Imperial Conference of 
1926 goes the Dominions are debarred from making a 
treaty without due consideration to its possible effect 
on the Empire as a whole in general and its compo- 
nent units in particular. Therefore, before the negotia- 
tions are opened steps should be taken Jby the parties 
concerned to ensure that all the Governments of. the 
Empire are informed, so that if the interest of any of 
them is involved she may participate and express her 
views. However, bilateral 'treaties imposing obligations 
on one part of the Empire are .signeit by the repre- 
sentatives of that Government. It is important to 
note that all the treaties made by the Dominions 
must bear the signature of the King, after their rati- 
fication by the heads of the Goverumeuts concerned. 
Similarly all the important appointments Vespecially 
foreign, such as ambassadors, envoys, consuls, are 
made by the King on the advice of the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion concerned. 

Conclusion 

Thus it is obvious that the international status 'of 
the Dominions is anomalous and most peculiar among 
the Independent Sovereign States of the world. To 
accord them a semi-Sovereign status is a sheer 
mockery. According to the rules of the international 
laws a state is either a full-fledged sovereign state ora 
protectorate of some other power. There is no middle 
course. The status of the Dominions remains uncertain 
in the present political set-up unless the Statute of 
Westminster is repealed. 




GANDHUN PLAN AND FULL EMPLOYMEI^ 

Bt Pbincipal SHRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL. Wardha 


SanroMsm all the world over agree that the firet 
and the moet importajit objective of national planning 
ahould be the provision for full employment in the 
eountry. Unemployment, it should be carefully under- 
stood, includes partial employment or underemploy- 
ment as well. Viewed from this standpoint, any 
economic plan for India must take note of the colossal 
waste of national energy involved in enforced idleness 
for serveral months in a year on 75 per cent of the 
working population in this country. Although the 
different Economic Plans that have been published in 
India have emphasised the need for full employment, 
they have not cared to work out the detailed implica- 
tions of a policy of complete employment. In India, 
the problem assumes all the more importance beciuise 
capital is scarce and labour is abundant, A bie country 
like America with a veiy sparse population, perhaps, 
cannot but industrialise ; but India cannot afford to 
copy this Western model. According to Gandhi ji : 

“Mechanisation is good when hands are loo few 
for the work intended to be accomplished ; it is an 
Qvil when there are more hands than required for 
the work, as is the case in India.”' 

Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia tried to ^totali- 
tarian solution’ ol unemplofmeni completely planned 
and regimented by an irremovable and dictatorial 
central authority. This solution is not n'lished by the 
economtsts of the Western democracies : 

*Tt is a vitally important safegimi’d for the 
preservation of personal liberty that the citizens ot 
a free fociety shall enjoy the opjwrtunity to chemse 
between numerous employers, including private 
entrepreneurs, co-operative societies and govern- 
menU, federal, state and local.”® 

Tile British and American economists have sug- 
gested various ways and means of achieving full 
eiffployment in a democratic world. They include the 
undertaking of public works, encouragement of private 
employers by means of subsidies, payment of increased 
incomes in the forms of pensions and family allowances, 
expansion of exports and restriction of imports. 

The remedies suggested above are only illustrative 
and not exhaustive. It is unnecessary hero to analyse 
them and discuss their merits and demerits. But the 
fact remaftis that the democratic countries of the West 
have 80 far failed to provide full employment to their 
able-bodied citizens despite maximum industrialization. 
The Western economists’ definition of ‘fu'l employ- 
ment’ is not very ambitious either. 

“Full employment,” obBer\'es Bexwridgo, “does 
not mean literally no unemployment, that is to say, 
that every man and woman in the country who is 

^ 1S.1M994. 
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fit and free for work is employed productively on 
every day of his or her working life.” 

Seasonal, transitional, frictional, and technological 
types of unemployment are taken for granted even 
under a policy of “full employment.” In the United 
States, for example, these different kinds of recognised 
*uDomployment’ would mean perhaps 4 or 5 per cent 
of the labour force unemployed or an average 
unemployumnt of about 3 million. 

It is significant to know that in tlic United King- 
dom, unemployment ranged from 10 per cent to 22 
per cent in the inter-war years. Tluj average rate was 
21.3 per cent in 1931-1933, and in the relatively good 
years 1935-1938 it iwas 13.1 per cent. At the outbreak 
of the war in 1939 unemployment was still 10.3 
per cent. In the United States unemployment averaged 

11.800.000 in 1931-33, or 23.8 per cent of the total 
labour force. In 1936-1039, the average was 8,600,000 
or 16.3 per cent of the total labour force. In 1940 
unemployment was still 7,500,000, or 13.8 per cent. 
Employment had indeed increased by 9.2 million 
from the bottom of the depression to 1940. But in the 
mean time the labour force had increased by nearly 

600.000 per year * 

It should also be remembered that the Ae&Lern 
nations have been trying to provide maximum employ- 
ment to their labour force at the cost of international 
peace. 

“A policy of full employment means maximum 
producUon, increased exports, scramble for foreign 
iii.'ukcU and raw miileriiiis leading to the political 
conflicts ami armed interference.”* 

It will now be desirable to study in detail the 
condilious of employment as they stand in India. In 
tiic 1931 Census, the total population of British India 
and the States was 352,83 millions. The occupational 
dk<tribi'«tion was a^; under ; 


Occupatioo 

Actual 

woricar* 

Subsldiayy 

OGcupatiniM 

Percentage of 
workers to 
toul following 

Agriculture 

(in milliona) 

103.29 

7.46 

population 

65.60 

Mining 

.34 

,05 

.24 

Industry 

'l>ade and Transport 

15.35 

2.17 

10.38 

10.25 

1.86 

7.18 

Public adtninistratiou 
and liberal Arts 

4.15 

.67 

- 2.86 

Domestic Service 

10.90 

.90 

6.23 

Total 

153.92 

14.88 

100. (jp 


Uufortiinalely there are no occupational statistics 
in the Census of 1941. But if we adopt the same pro- 
portions as iff 1931, the comparative figures 
approximately as follows : 

8. Ecanomie* PoEcy mid Full Smphymmit, p. Ml. 

4. paiufMon PUm Ruffirmmi hy Prladpd 8. N. AfKml. 
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THE MODERN itEVlEW 

iMumn • 

Oecttpttioa wockMi «ioettpfctloa PfrMBtlf* 

(Is mUUow) 

Agriculture and Mining lU 9 

Induatiy 16 9 10 

Trade and Transport 11 3 7 

Public administration and 
liberd ' Arts 4 18 

Domestic Service 13 2 8 

Miscellaneous 11 1 0 

Total 15 I? 100 

The standard proportion of working and non- 
working population in a country should be 3 : 1, the 
working population including all adults over 18 years 
and below 5 with the exception of the infirm and the 
invalid.” But as the expectation of life in India is 
lower than that of the Western countries, a reasonable 
proportion in our country between the working and 
non-working populations may be regarded as 50 : 50. 
At this rate, out of the total population of 380 millions 
in 1941, the working population will be approximately 
195 millions. But, as the above figures indicate, only 
108 million workers were employed in that year, i.e., 
27 million were without adequate employment. Even 
if we include half of the 17 malUon people who carried 
on subsidiary oocupationsi the total number of the 
unemployed Wi)uld amount to about 30 million 
workers. Moreover, 114 million peasants dependent on 
agriculture are idle for about 4 months in a year. 

For the purpose of scientific and economic planning 
in India we will have to take into consideration the 
pressure of population on land. The total area actually 
cultivated in British India and States before partition 
was 278 million acres. The cultivable waste and 
current fallows were 116 million and 60 million acres 
respectively. The rest is uncultivable and covered 
with forests. It has been calculated that the best 
results are achieved if a holding of 20 acres is culti- 
vated by a family consisting of five members. At this 
rate, 278 million acres can support only about 70 
million of the total population or nearly 35 million 
people of the working population. If we add to the 
area sown the cultivable waste and current fallows, 
the total area available for cultivation can be 454 
million acres. This acreage can provide employment 
to about 75 million workers or nearly 38 per cent of 
the employable population. Out of the 114 million 
workers the rest will, therefore, have to be diverted 
from land and gjven some other employment. We should 
also bear in mind that our population ris increasing 
every year at the rate of 5 million souls. Jobs will have 
to Ibe provided to this additional number as well. 

It will be interestiDg to stud>^ the ideal proportion 
that ^ould^ exist between different occupations in this 
coubtfy. Let us note in this connection the figures of 
a few countries in the West : 

— , 

a P/rinc^tt «/ Plaiuijnc by K. T. Sbah, 9* 
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InSnitry* 


iUl 

Goumy 

T«tr 


fttblagmd 

atiir 



utnipwri 

foTMtiy 

oeeupftUoBf 

Qioat Britain 

1981 

53 

6 

.41 

Belgium 

1930 

53 

17 

80 

Hdiland 

1930 

48 

20 

32 

Germany 

1983 

47 

39 

34 

France 

1981 

39 

86 

35 

Denmark 

1930 

33 

35 

33 

Hungary 

1930 

27 

53 

20 

Poland 

1931 

19 

66 

16 

Yugoslavia 

1931 

13 

79 

8 

U.S.S.R. 

1937 

46 

18 

86 


After examining the figures given above it will 
perhaps be reasonable to fix the following proportion 
between different occupations in India. Before parti- 
tion, the total population of undivided India was 400 
millions, the working population amounting to 200 
millions : 

OeeupAtloB Numbar to be employed Percentage to tbe totel 

(in millioni) working population 


Agriculture 80 , 40 

mdustry 00 30 

(Commerce (trade, 

transport, etc.) 20 10 

Public administration 10 0 

Domestic Service 20 10 

Miscellaneous 10 8 

Total 200 100 


In agriculture, it may be possible to absorb 89 
million workers if the Government reclaims the waste 
land to some extent and helps the agriculturists to 
introduce intensive cultivation on a co-operative basis. 
In Free India, Commerce and Public administration 
will also be able to employ larger numbers. But what 
about industry 7 , 

In the 1931 Census, out of 15 million workers 
engaged in Industry only about 1.5 millions were 
employed in organized and large-scale industries. In 
1938, the figure stood at 2.03 millions. It may, there.- 
fore, be estimated that at present not more than 2.6 
millions are working in large industrial establishments. 
The Bombay Planners visualise an increase of 500 
per cent in industrial development.' But if full scoPe 
is to be provided to small-scale industries, it may not 
be possible to expand the large-scale establisliments 
five-fold. Still, let us presume that at the most 10 
million workers will be absorbed in largensoale ind^ 
tries within the next ten or fifteen years. Ihe remain- 
ing 50 million people out of 60 million allbtted to 
Industries will, therefore, have to be engaged in small- 
scale and cottage industries throughout the country- 
side. 

It is well-known that the potentiality of a large- 
scale industry; in absorbing labour is very low. It can 
be judged from the following statistics : 

1911 1921 1931 «1941 

Persons employed in Industry 

(In millions) 17.5 15.7 15.3 16.3 

Percentage to working 

population 11.0 11.0 10.5 9.0 



SARDAR VALU6HBHAI PATEL 


At rtftrdt the details of employment in lorge- 
s^ale and emall-tcale induitries in India,, the curious 
reader con refer to my brochure Oandhian Plan 
Reaffirmed (paffe 38). 

In this connection it will be useful to cast a 
glance at the figures given below* : 


Capitol iBtonilvltf 

or MpiUl iBVMt* 

meat per head 

ICetbod of Produolion of worker 

Rs. 

1. Modem Mill (large-scale 

industry) 1,200 

2. Power-loom (small-scale 

industry) 300 

3. Automatic loom (cottage 

industry) 90 

4. Hand loom (cottage 

industry) 35 


Output 

Labour 

per 

amployed per 

head 

unit of 
capital 

Rs. 

- 

660 

1 

200 

3 

80 

15 

45 

O 

1 


.» 

It is, therefore, abundantly clear that the oiganiia- 
tion of cottage industries on a very^ wide scale is* 
inevitable if a policy of full-employment is to be 
sincerely followed by economic planners in this coun- 
try. Let us not be satisfied with merely pasang lip 
service to this ideal if full-employment is to be 
achieved ; it is essential that the detailed and far- 
reaching implications of providing employment to all 
able-bodied workers of the nation are worked out 
realistically. When this is done, even orthodox 
economists would agree that the Oandhian Plan based 
on nationalisation of basic industries and the decentral- 
isation of consumers’ industries on the widest scale ia 
the only satisfactory solution of ‘enforced idleness' 
which is the greatest curse of tlic toiling millions in 
our country. 


6. Euitera Economist, July 1943. 


SARDAR VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

An Appreciation 

By B. R. K. 


Nobody could have imagined a year ago that the oQce 
fire-eating “agitator” Sardar ValJabhbhai Patel would 
overnight turn into a first-rate diplomat, an Indian 
Bismark or Cavoifir. His Merger Plan has proved him 
so. It has been a masterpiece of high diplomacy. And 
what astonishes many, his versatile geuiiH has taken 
very litde time to blossom. If Gandhiji will be 
remembered by posterity as ‘‘the architect of Indian 
freedom,” Sardar Patel will go down in history as the 
Maker of -^lodern India— an India stroug, united, 
closely knit into a fine fabric fromi Kathiawar to 
Assam and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin. 

A realist to tlie core, the Sardar is solid without 
the least air of superficiality. He is a man of few 
woids, a man of action. And it is for his sincerity, 
coupled with wisdom, in politics that he today com- 
mands the greatest respect from the greatest numbers. 
His hold over the masses of Gujeral is immense ; 
friendship of the millowuers of Bombay and Ahmed a- 
bad with him verges on veneration, and his sway over 
the distressed minds of the Punjab’s suffering millions 
is matchless. 

Short, ^hick-set, Patel’s grim looks of a Buddhist 
monk unmistakably reflect the elements he is made 
of— gn infiexible determination, an iron will, an upright 
character and strong conviction. He is so strong-willed 
that he seldqm likes to brook opposition ; but his 
views and judgments are always terajjicred with 
reason. 

Tile Sardar looks calm and serene without ; 
within him tliore is an active volcano*. But he docs not 
let this volcano stir up to tlie point of spitting out 
lava and causing harm to himself and those around 


him. He rather effectively converts it into that 
Churchillian dynamic energy which is enabling him 
even at 73 to shoulder the heavy burden Of the three 
most important Ministries in the Government of 
India — Home, States and Information. This great 
quality of self-restraint never allows him to grow 
impetuous. Always wise and judicious in his decisions, 
he has rightly earned the beautiful appellation of **the 
Wise Sardar.” 

Sardar Patel’s greatest arhievemcni since indepen- 
dence is his Merger Plan. It is a step towards the real 
iioiilc’ation of an India which is vast and varied, 
inhabited by teeming millions adhering to innumerable 
political and religious doctrines or creeds. Ever since 
the days of Maury as and Guptas and Akbar the ideal 
of national unity had remained confined to the realm 
of thought. But the Sardar’s innate genius has given 
to this ideal, rather rapidly, a firmer and sounder 
shape. , j 

The Merger Plan of Sardar Patel has been a 
grcuit surgical operation. Although much has yet to be 
achieved by way of “complete recovery,” the Sardar 
has successfully removed the growrth of innumerable 
ulcers in the body-politic of India ; he is tiying to 
destroy, once for all, the deeply-rooted seeds of dis- 
unity that have always hindered the country’s growth 
into nationhood. These seeds have been India’s curse 
ever since the Jtimes of Prithviraj and Jaipal, Rana 
Pratap and Man Singh or Siraj-ud-DulIah* and ^lit 
Jatar. Our mutual rivalries, jealousies and intriguea 
have been the «cause of our disunity, and our disunity 
has been the cause of our slavery. The ’’Wise Sardar'' 
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ii lairing w to theae rooti.irith a viaw to proresting 
luatory xopegt Jtaelf . 

In. leM tban a year the Sardar hae achieved 
r e ma r ka b le adminietrative integration of the eountty 
throui^ tba elimination of ao^Alled aovefeigp and 
independent States, thereby gaining for India in area 
and homogeneity much more than she lost in Pakistan 
on partition. This integration haa been four^fold : 
Pint, merger of 210 States-^ total area of 84,774 
oguare miles, population of 120.18 lakhs and revenue 
of Es. 641 lakhs— in adjacent provinces, such as 

Orissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar, 
Madras, East Punjab and Bombay. Secondly, consoli- 
dation of 22 States into two units, namely, Himachal 
Pradesh and Kutah, covering a total area of 19,061 
square miles with a population of 14.37 lakhs and 
revenue of Rs. 165 lakhs. Thirdly, the integration of 
the territories of 294 States to create new viable 
units-rSaurashtra, Matsya, Vindbya Pradesh, Eaja- 
sthan, Madhya Bharat and the Patiala and East Punjab 
States Unionr— covering a total area of 150,400 square 
miles, with a population of 237.64 lakhs and a revenue 
of Rs. 2,819.46 lakhs. Finally, there are viable units 
like Kashmir, Baroda, Mysore, Cochin, Travancore, 
Bhopal, Jodlipur and a* few others. Though last yet the 
•brightest feather in Sardar Patel's cap haa been 
Hyderabad. 

The mergers and democraUsations are bound to 
produce far-reaching effects. They will help States 
people attain the same political, economic and social 
status as people enjoy in the rest of India ; they will 
give the country greater homogeneity and cohesion so 
essential for our rapid but balanced progress, and thdT* 
will also mean a more efficient administration and a 
stabilised economy. But more than that it means that 
“all the units of the Indian Union,” to quote Sardar 
Patel, “will march side by side and with equal freedom 
and not some as free men and some as serfs.” 

The formation of a Union of Kathiawar States is 
something unique in the annals of India. Through 
Saurashtra, the Sardar has not only given his own 
people, Oujeratis— although he belongs to all — a place 
on the map of India but has thereby helped them re- 
vive their forgotten past; militarily also it is a strategic 
achievement. Saurashtra being a frontier province, it 
would have been a grave political mistake to allow 
280 States to exist and thereby facilitate the work of 
a Muhammad ibn-Kasim once again to find easily 
renegade chiefs. The Junagadh episode was, perhaps, 
a Icssdn for us in time. 

Future historians, when they eqe a^ »*^integrated” 
India in its full perspective, will pay glowing tributes 
to the work Sardar Patel is doing today with the 
burning patriotism and seal of a missionaiy. He is 
doing for Indi.*! what BismariL did in^the unification 
oU^ermany or Cavour in the case of Italy. He is, in 
facty ihe Indian Bismark. But there is a great 
diffmnee between these '^personalities. While Bismark 
his objective through a policy of “blood and 


iron'' and CiiiVCMir through the mfiitaiy ggplotti of 
€lari]Udd»» uur Bardar reroaimng true to the ideals of 
Onndhiii, 1 m effected ^fleation through “a bloodies 
revolution.*' But the Sardar was modest ab<mt hie 
achievements when he credited the Buleri wit^ “the 
aet of aaorifice’* and nid : 

“None is more conscious than mvself that aU 
this could not have been achieved but for their 
willing co-operatdon and their intense patriotism 
which has just blossomed forth/ in all its fiiUneas 
with the acquisition of independence by the 
countiy.” 

Gifted with great powers of clain'oyanoe, Sardar 
Patel's genius has exhibited a great understanding of 
statecraft, with the result that his friendly warnings 
and sane advice to Princes now and then have silenced 
the roar of innumerable lions and tigers. But his 
rpproach has been tactful, graceful, dignified. He haa 
befriended the Princes ; he has brought themi closer 
to the common Indian. 

He, perhaps, realises that the Princes possess a 
glorious tradition ; they belong to the stock of the 
Ohauhans, the Guhilats, the Rathors and the Marhattas, 
and their past is a proud record of the superb states- 
manship of Shivaji, Tara Bai and Baji Kao 1 and the 
undaunted, selfless chivalry of Pratap apd Kana Sanga, 
Gora and Badal, Jaimalla and Patta and Durgavati 
and Durgados. It is from these luminaries that Future 
India will draw inspiration to become strong, brave 
and chivalrous, and stii^ to attain a position of 
power and prestige among the comity, of nations. It 
would be the height of folly to alienate or annihilate 
this brave class. Wisdom rather lies in makihg them 
emulate their ancestors and serve their country and 
people with the same selfless devotion. The Sardar 
made it clear in his Patiala speech in October, 1947 
that the Princes and people belonged to one family 
and, therefore, there could be no quarrel between 
them. I 

“They are ours,” he said, “and we can make 
them understand and appreciate our point of view. 
The days of vilifying Princes, calling them names 
and maligning them are gone.” 

Sardar Path’s Merger Plan will usher into our 
countiy the second Golden Age, more particularly in 
States where people have so long groaned under the 
heeJs of tyrannical rulers, where they have so long 
suffered the pangs of poverty, m'isery and disease, 

* ♦ e ♦ • 

Sardar Patel's approach to the refugee problem-^ 
baffling in its oomplexity-^s his second great achieve* 
ment. The way he broke up the vicious circle of 
attacks, retaliation and counter^retaliation and the 
manner he got speedy evacuation eloqui^tly speak of 
his high statesmanriup. 

He is a great frk^ of the refugees ; he brihgs to 
them soft words, words full ol warmth, affection and 
sympathy. In one of hia peace broadcama from Delhi 
be deelarid : 
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do full^ appreciate the feolinge of anger that 
rule their mind, the amount of bitterness that has 
affected their outlook and the depth of sorrow that . 
afiiotB their hearts, « . . We can settle accounts 
with those who have to answer f6r this great tragedy 
at a more suitable occasion and in appropriate 
maimer/' 

But more than this the refugee finds solace in his 
characteristic bluntness. What more could make him a 
beloved of the refugees than his plain-speaking , to Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan/* the Pakistan Prime Minister, some 
months back that ''non-Muslims cannot reconcile 
themselves to the 'paper* assurances of protection 
given to them by Pakistan leaders." Unequivocally and 
unhesitatingly he declared ; 

"The proof of the pudding lies in the eating 
thereof. The vahie of these assurances is writ large 
on thousands of murders, abductions, forced mar- 
riages, burnt houses and maimed children, and the 
treatment of non-Muslim men, women and children 
leaving Pakistan in utter distress when they are 
being subjected to most liarassing and humiliating 
experiences . . . the wholesale pilfering of fleeing 
refugees." 

This characteristic bluntness is a great virtue in 
Sardar Patel, and is the one factor that has gained 
him immense popularity and raspect. His appeal to 
refugees and oUiers never falls on deaf cars ; it has 
always magical effects. And he exhibited his magical 
powers in Amritsar in October, 1947, when his single 
speech instantaneously brought an end to retaliation 
on the part of Hindus and Sifhs in East Punjab. Since 
then he has bern tlie Sikhs' greatest friend despite 
the latter's being the greatest sufferers in the recent 
cqmmunal carnage and mass migration. It were, 
indeed, his magical powers which could alone pacify 
the inflamejl feelings of the great, warrior Sikh comr 
munity last year. 

At a time when Hindus and Sikhs in West Punjab 
had met their Dunkirk, it was the Sardar who came 
to their rescue. And tlirough his frequent, but forceful, 
speeches he replanted shattered hopes in them and 
idsQP restored their faith in the men running the 
National Government. In this vast, unprecedented 
tragedy, when dork clouds of misery and desolation, 
disappointment and frustration are hanging over the 
refugees, Sardar Patel shines now and thou like 
lightning, giving them hope and courage. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Previous to Sardar Patel’s charge os Minister, 
All-India Radio was nothing but an agglomeration of 
heterogeneous voices ; nothing, in fact, could be 
claimed as the national language of the country. The 
language used in news bulletins was understood with 
great difficulty by our villagers and womenfolk, while 
features and songs were cheapidi rather than a source 
of aesthetic The Radio had been neglected, 

to the*detriment of the country^ %8 a modem and 
effective weapon to mould public, opinion and to shape 
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the coming generation’s tlioughts and ideas on truly 
nationalistic lines. 

But a new breese into All-India Radio accom- 
panied Sardar Patel ; it was healthy and pleasant, 
putting greater life and vigour in broadcasts. It has, 
in fact, changed the whole atmosphere. It has given 
due recognition to writers in the Devnagri script ; it 
has restored culture and religion to the places they 
had been denied. Formerly, the Radio was ruled by 
Bais and Begums ; now it is mcn-of-letlers influencing 
it. Hindi poets and their compositions, despised and 
hated by previous ma.sters, have .secured a respectable 
place. This is definitely an encouragement to living 
men-of-lottera ; it also means ihiparting greater vigour 
and richness to literature by inculcating in the minds 
of the people a taste, rather lo\e, for it and at the 
same time raising the literary standard in the country. 

Our varied, rich heritage of folk songs, so far 
scattered all over this vast sub-continent uncared for, 
has been brought back to us. We can hear them on 
the mike ; we can enjoy their richness in thought and 
beauty in narration, and rightly feel proud of our 
ancient glories. They have, indeed, imbued All-India 
Radio with the spirit of an India that was gr€»at, 
glorious and noble. 

These innovations are likely to produce far- 
reaching effects in the next few years. They arc likely 
to give an impetus to the development of our language; 
they may prove the beginning of a renaissance in our 
literature. But it is certain that the news bulletins iu 
Hindustani will give, in due course of time, a shatter- 
ing blow to the babel of tongues that has come to 
exist in our country on account of our hundreds of 
3 'ears' slavery. ^ 

♦ ♦ * * . 

Our political leaders are like comets anvl meteori 
in the firmament, aht'dding glory and lustre to guide 
the destinies of their people. But their luminosity is 
periodic ; while some lose, others gain more. Sardar 
Patel's has definitely increased after independence ; it 
is still in the ascendancy. He is nursing the year-old 
Indian Union with the care and fondness of a mother ; 
he is giving the child hia very best to help it attain 
the full stature of nationhood. And his seal and energy 
at 73 are remarkable. From where does this untiring 
zeal and this inexhaustible energy come in this old 
man 7 One wonders and admires as one used to 
wonder and admire Churchill during war-time. 

A few months back his political opponents, trying 
to make capital out of Gandhi ji's foul murder, let lose 
a fusillade of virulent criticism against the Sardar. 
But ho came out unscathed ; he remained unmoved, 
unshaken like a rock. And all this because of his 
unique, unassailable position in Indian polities, hia 
giant towering political stature. Sardar Patel isv^a 
burning flame ; anybody who touches him with 
gets his fingers burnt. 
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ALtttotMffit iltetKadfl of growing plants in water or 
artificial golls were described in scientific joiirnals as 
early as l^e 1860 * 8 , serious attempts at substituting 
soilless eultiue for crop production have taken place 
only dulling the past decade* Interest in hydroponics 
might hSkVe declined, had it not been for the develop- 
ment o| a new method of applying water and nutrients 
to the plants. In this, the sub-irrigation method of 
culture, watertight beds or benches are filled with 
gravel or other suitable inert material, which is irri- 
gated from the bottom of the bed. This system was 
conceived independently during the same year at the 
New Jersey and Indiana Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in the United States. 

Irrigation is accomplished by pumping the nutrient 
solution from the storage tank or cistern into the 
bench, 'the bottom of which slopes slightly from the 
sides to the middle and also lengthwise to the point 
where the solution enters and subsequently leaves the 
bench. Inverted half-round clay tiles or boards nailed 
together to form an inverted V are placed end to end 
lengthwise along the middle of the bench and serve 
as a chamiel for the solution. When the solution has 
nearly filled the bench, the pump is stopped and the 
solution drains back to the tank by gravity. In the 
newer benches built for sub-irrigation, a solution chan- 
nel is formed by making a longitudinal depression 
along the lowest part of the floor “valley.** The 
channel thus formed is covered with bricks or slabs of 
concrete provided with drainage holes at the sides. 
To facilitate rapid drainage these holes are covered 
with coarse gravel. This is known as the direct-feed 
system and is useful in greenhouses or small imils. 

For larger installations it is more economical to 
employ the gravity-feed system. The beds or benches 
are built in series of 3 or 4 sections, each on a higher 
elevation and slightly longer than the one following 
it. Two solution tanks are used in this system. The 
larger one is located at the lower end of the beds and 
is below the bed level. It is connected with a some- 
what smaller tank above the level of the beds. The 
smaller tank should have a capacity approximately 
one-half the total volume of the first sections of all 
the series. The nutrient solution Hows into the first 
sections of the several series by gravity and then 
successively through the other sections, finally empty- 
ing into the sump tank. By this means only the 
solution for irrigating the first sections of the Series 
has t6 be pumped, gravity flow irrigating the rest of 
the sections. The solution in the sump tank is anab'sed, 
rdnforccd with the necessary chemical nutrients, made 
to volume, and pumped into the elevated tank iu 
preparation for the next irrigation. A modification of 
this conatruction is the open-flume i^stem. All the 
IS carried to and from the beds by means of 
a lium, so that no piping or vjalyes are necessary 
it the pump. The nutrient solution is stored in 
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an above-ground tank, with a small sump for the 
pumpi or a below-ground cistern. , 

Interest in this sub-irrigation method of soilless 
culture was increasing rapidly at the outbreak of the 
second world war. Resultant, shortage of construction 
materials and nutrient chemicals curbed further 
expansion by private individuals. Interest in the 
method was stimulated in another manner, however. 
In 1944, General H. H. Arnold, Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces, observed the soilless culture activities 
at the AAF Regional and Convalescent Hospital (now 
Pratt General Hospital) at Coral Gables, Florida, in 
connection with the AAF rehabilitation program. He 
became interested in the possibility of utilizing this 
method for supplying AAF personnel with fredi 
vegetables at isolated bases. 

The first installation was established on Ascension 
Island, an isolated island in the middle Atlantic, early 
in 1945. This plant consisted of 25 beds 400 feet long 
and 3 feet wide ; it was irrigated with distilled sea 
water. The yield of fresh salad vegetables, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, radishes, lettuce, and green peppers, during 
the first year of operation, was 91,000 pounds. 

In the summer of 1945, 75 beds were constructed 
at Atkinson Field, British Guiana. Production of 
vegetables at this installation in 1946 amounted to 
234,337 pounds. Costs of production ranged from four 
* cents a pound for cucuiqbers to 22 cents a pound for 
peppers. 

A third soilless culture garden was constructed on 
Iwo Jim a in the summer of 1945 and began opera tion 
in November of that year. In the same month it was 
decided to establish two hydroponic garden projects 
in Japan, with a total area of 80 atucis. Tljis decision 
was reached because of the difficulty of providing 
highly perishable vegetables over extended supply 
lines, with the heavy shipping losses involved. It is 
known that much of the Japanese soil is contaminated, 
and it was considered unsafe to serve uncooked ^oil- 
grown vegetables to United States troops. 

The Japanese soilless culture gardens are cons- 
tructed in units of 5 acres. Each unit contains 87 beds 
300 feet long and 4 feet wide. The first section of eBfih 
bed is 120 feet long ; the second, 100 ; and the third, 
80 feet. One of these units, at Chofu, near Tokyo, is 
under glass ; the remaining 10 units at this location 
and five units at Otsu are in the open. It w,p8 expected 
that more than 10,000,000 servings of fresh vegetables 
would be produced during 1917. 

Because of decreased appropriations and manpower, 
the United States Army Air Forces withdrew from, 
active partiexpation in the hydroponic program Itl 
1946. The ^Quartermaster Corpe was given authority 
to approve the establishment of new gardet^^wl^ 
the following conditions exist ; 

; (o) No soil il available in wtiieh vegetaldes eta 
be grown safely in the fiorinal agriouittiral mamer, 
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(ft) iiiiUlUtioii ii 9o located that no fmh 
vwtitiMm iM iupplkd ddppiiDg in adeqpate 
quantity or at rdiiOiwble oo9t. 

(o) The poet eamp or station is patmanent or is 
eoEpeot^ to be in existence for a considerable period. 

(d) There is at least a four-month growing season 
each year. 

(c) There is an ample supply of suitable water. 

The operation of oil oversells hydroponic gardens 
was assumed by the respective theater commanders. 
A Technical Manual, Nutrifyulture, was published for 
the purpose of providing construction and operating 
data. This Manual indicates that it should be possible 
to produce tomatoes, for example, at an Army installa- 
tion in a favorable climate for about one-half the cost 
of shipping tomatoes to the base by refrigerated mari- 
time shipping over a distance of 1,000 iiiilcjs. This takes 
into account a 30 per cent loss due to spoilage. 

At the present time in the Uniteil States, there is 
wides]^read intt*r<‘st in soilh's^i culture in southern 
Florida, where ap]iroximat(*ly 20 installations produce 
veget^iblos chiefly for the wintc^r market. In the 
northern states the method used in greenhouses for 
winter production of toaiatoes and cucumbcr.s and also 
for growing ornamentals, rose's, entnations, and 
chr>’santlieniumw. Shortages of critical materials and 
chemicals, as ivell as a serjou.<! lack of trained operators, 
are restraining the spread of soilless culture. Present 
installations have not produ^red outstandingly greater 
yields, and eonsc'^tuently lln're has been little induce- 
inicnt to change production systems. Recently the 
development of a metliod of sub-irrigating benches 
containing soil has given ])rornise of achieving many 
of the same results as soilless cult.urc with less diffi- 
culty than, in the latter ra-'Mliod. Kenneth Post., at 
Cornell University, has extendeil these results and 
applied them .to entire greenhou.se benches. A concrete?, 
or Miitably waterproofed wooden bench i.«j partially 
filled with an inch or two of gravel and sand. A 
const^int water level is maintained in the sand by 
mjeans of an automatic float valve attached to the 
water inlet. The bencli is filled with soil kept at any 
desired moisture content by capillary rise of the water 
from the sand and gravel in the bottom of the bench. 
Too high a level of water in the gravel results in 
saturated soil and the production of anaerobic condi- 
tions. Conversely, too low a level results in a loss of 
capillary rise. It is, however, relatively easy to adjust 
the water *level so that favorable growth conditions 
obtain. Less attention is required for adjustment of the 
nutrient level in the soil than is required where soilless 
cqhure ie used. The method holds much promise, 
although it has not been tested enough for complete 
evaluation. 

At the Plant Industry^ Station, BeltsvllJe, Mary- 
land, soilless oulture investigations have been in pro- 
grm since 1941. The section working*, with flori-oulture 
and omstoental horticulture of the Diviaion of Firdt 
Md Yegetablo Crops and Diseases, Bmam of Pliant 


Industry, Soils, and Agricultural EngiuesattCi 
tains 90 concrete greenhouse benches comprishi^ 
square feet and divided into 88 sections, each aeetka 
being provided with a solution tank and puinup for 
sub-irrigations, so as to give control of experimental 
treatments. These benches are used in growing plgntt 
in phytopathological, genetic, and physiological investi- 
gations. The last include studies on nutrient balance 
auicl absori>tion, effect of tcin; ‘crature, light, growing 
medium, etc. It is now generally recognized that rather 
wide limits of sululion composition are capable of 
producing equally gomi growth with many plants, Less 
attention has been given in the past to the choice of 
the growing medium, other than soil, and its possffile 
role in furnishing nutrients to the crop growing in it. 



U. S. Air Force pe rsonnel working on Cocoanut 
Island, Oahu, Hawaiian Islands 


One of the soil substitutes now in use at Beltsville, 
expanded vermiculile, has proved superior to soil or 
sand for certain horticultvmil purposes. This product is 
obtained from naturally occurring deposits in Montana 
and other locations in this country. It is classified as 
a hydrated magnesium aluminum silicate and is used 
extensively as an industrial insulating material. The 
ore is laminated and made up of two minerals, vermi- 
culito and biotite. In the former the ecales are bonded 
together with water molecules and in the latter with 
potassium. When the ore is heated to about 2;(X)ib*4f, 
the wat^ is converted to steam and expands the ore 
from twelve to* fifteen times its original voliupa. The 
resulting product is sterile, light in weight, hi|^ 
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ab«QH»At,< »ii4 of water eiMi air. Theee 

physical propeirtfes make vermiculite well aidapted as 
a medium for i^d>-irrigatiotL In addition, the arailable 
potassium, and magnesium are sufficieut for 
seeding growth imtU they are of transplanting aise. 
Vermiculite is also useful as a propagating medium 
in the cutting bench and as a growing medium in sub- 
irrigated nutriculture benches. A valuable property of 
the material is a water-holding capacity so great that 
nutrient solutions need to be pumped into the benches 
only once or twice a week. 


Sintered shale, known as Haydite, a comx<:rcial 
product used in making low-density concrete, is 
another useful growing medium. It is porous, light iu 
weight, and has a higher water-holding capacity than 
gravel. It, too, contains calcium and potassium that 
are available to plants growing in it. Haydite has the 
further advantage of being more durable than vermi- 
culite. 

Since phosphorus and iron in the nutrient solution 
tend to precipitate each other, the maintenance of a 
low level of the former is desirable in order to avoid 
iron deficiency. Such maintenance of a low, but 
adequate, level of phosphorus requires that frequent 
additiops be made to the nutrient solution. Trials have 
been made at the Plant Industry Station since 1945 
to determine whether untreated Florida pebble phos- 
phate rock, as well as defluorinated phosphate rock, 
used as media in subirrigated nutriculture benches, 
would provide suflftcient phosphonts for satisfactory 
growth of* various floricultural crops. Concrete bench 
sections 12 feet long, 57 inches wide, and seven inches 
deep ware fiQpd with two matoriali and otben 
With wrashed ^ gravel The aggragaiii raofed from 


oneHpixtaepth to half inch in partu^. nie* A eotepfaid 
nutrient (M»tutioD« except that it ocmtdned Bo phos- 
phorus, was pumped d^y into the beds eoptai n i n g the 
phosphate e^a. Similar sections oontaining gravel 
received the same solution and in addition 3.*8, 7.7, 
15.5, or 31 parts of phosphorus (as P) per million of 
the solution, were added at two-week intervals. Ihe 
entire solutions were replaced monthly. The phosphorus 
content of each solution was determined photo- 
metrically, using the amino-naphthol-sulfonic acid and 
ammonium molybdate method, just before new addi- 
tions of phosphorus were made or the 
solutions replaced. These data show 
that the amount of phosphorus in the 
solution from the phosphate media was 
always less than 1 and usually less 
than 0.6 p.p.m. More phosphoms and 
considerably more calcium were re- 
leased from the defluorinated pro^luct 
than from the xintroatcd pebble phos- 
phate rock. The pH of the solution 
from the former tended to rise 
above 7. 

Growth data show that six varieties 
of chrysanthemums were able to obtain 
sufiicient phosphorus fr^m the pebble 
medium to equal the growth of pl^-nts 
in gravel that received 300 liters of 
solution containing 15.5 p.p.m. of 
phosphonffe at two-week intervals. 
Growth of the plants in defluorinated 
rock was inferior to that in the 
untreated phosphate rock. The same 
two materials have been used for the 
growth of snap-dragons and Eistcr 
lilies with very satisfactory , results. 

In nutriculture tests nitrogen is the clement 
absorbed by plants in largest quantities and is the one 
producing the greatest effect on growth. During rapid 
growth, plants rapidly deplete the nitrogen content of 
the nutrient .^solution. The use of natural organic 
nitrogen mmlerials that would liberate nitrogen over 
nn extended T^^riod is not feasible in soilless culture 
because of the disease hazard. However, the same 
effect has been accomplished by the use of urea-form 
fertilizers prepared and made available by the Divi- 
sion of Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 

Four preparations with * urea/formaMehide mol. 
ratios of 1.15, 1.20, and 1.31 were used as the source 
of nitrogen for growing nine species of plants in sub- 
irrigated greenhouse bench sections containing Hay- 
dite. Each section was 8 feet long, 57 inches wide, and 
7 inches deep. Two hundred liters of a cQpplete 
nutrient solwtion, except for nitrogen, were pumped 
into each section twice daily. One hmubed grains of 
the ureaform materials were added to the qofutioB 
tanks on April 2, April 16, May 14, and June IL.Otiier 
elements were added to the tanks in kmonnta 



A concrete greenhouse bench con.'^tructed for growing plants under 
the nutriculture system 
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to provide for good growth. Tor oomparieon^ other and 1.20 was not sufficiently availahla for optimum 
sections were provided with the same nutrient solution plant growth. Urea-form 1.27 and 1.31, on the other 
and 70 p.pm. of nitrogen from sodium nitrate and hand, produced larger plants than did the inorganic 
ammonium sulphate. Additions were made weekly to nitrogen solution that was partially renewed every 
this solution until a total of 406 p.p.m. of nitrogen week. 

was added between April 8 and July 3. The nitrate After the plants were harvested on July 22, idie 
nitrogen content of the solutions was determined nutrient solutions were pumped into the beds twice 
photometrically by the phenoldisulfonic acid method daily until August 26. Although no urea-form was 
at weekly intervals until the plants were in bloom ai^d added after June 11, nitrate nitrogen continued to 
after they were harvested. accumulate in the nutrient solutions roughly in pro- 

The solution anal 3 ’’ses show that more residual portion to the mol. ratios of the four materials. The 
nitrate nitrogen was present in the solutions contain- use of urea-form, together with some inorganic 
ing the higher mol. ratios of urea-form 1.27 and 1.31 nitrogen, would seem desirable in soilless culture 
than in the solutions with the lower ratios, 1.15 and studies and should result in maximum growth with 
1.20. The plant weight data confirm the fact that more minimum adjustment of the solution, 
nitrogen was available from the higher-ratio urea-form — From The Scientific MontfUv. 

than from the lower. The nitrogen in urea-form l.W 

MURAL PAINTINGS OF KERALA 


Bv JATINDHA MOHAN DATTA, m.8c., b.l., f.r.s.8. (Tx)nd.), rji,E5con.8. (Lond.) 


Aesthetic education is one of the prime elements of 
culture. Painting, with the probable exception of 
music, has the largest attraction for the majority of 
persons with its combined appeal to the seruso of form 
and colour. Ancient India, Hindu India, was fully alive 
to this as])ect of cultural education. 

“Tlie sthdy of a good picture helps one to 
fulfij one’s duty by becoming a better citizen ; and 
to attain liberation from the expensive and enslav- 
ing demands of the lower nature, througli the 
cultivalion of the higher nature,” says the Vishnu- 
dharm(9t.taram. 

According to the Silpa-Sastras, it is almost a 
canonical injunction to decorate tern pie- walls with 
paintings. 

Speaking of painting in ancient India, we in this 
part of India, think mainly of the deservedly famous 
Ajanta cave paintiugs. Scholars in art history reftu- to 
the mural paintings of the cave temples and monas- 
teries at Ajanta as the inspirational and technical 
source of this form of art in all Eastern and South- 
Eastern Asia, They point to their eloquent line.s, none 
of which merely enclose a space, but all of which 
express feeling. These, in combination with beautiful 
colours a^d attractive Composition pulsating with life, 
beautiful and religious themes, produced an art that 
attained its own perfection thirteen cr fourteen 
centuries ago. 

The Ajanta "oaves,” 29 in number, were cut into 
the solid rock as places of retreat for religious study 
and contemplation at a time when J^uddhism was 
floutidimg in India. The walls of these caves were 
covered with pamtings in tempera* between the 2nd 
BA the 7th century AD. A Danish 
artist^ Alex that Uey represent the 

climax to whidh gshuiito Indiaa art has at^taiiied’; and 


that ‘evciything in these pictures from the composition 
as a whole to the samllest pearl or flower testifies to 



.9ri Rama Pattabhiaheka^ Vaikom 
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(tepth of ecmpM tiie greatest teohnical 

iriEiUi* Tb» J^mtA muhkb d^ict the legendary lives of 
Qautama Bci^a. 

Aftef recessLon of Buddhism from India from 
the m^th or the ninth century of the Christian era, 
the i^vee fell out of human ken. It was extremely 
losrtunate for art-lovers that it vras so, otherwise it 
wouk ;lmve been destaroyed and defaced by the 



Vaikom Temple 


Muhammadans. Vincent Smith in his History o] India 

TOt^: 

*The three closely allied arts of architecture, 
sc^pUire and painting attained an extraordinarily 
hi^ point of achievement. The accident that the 
'Gupta empire consisted for the most part of the 
provinces permanently occupied at an early date 
:oy the Muhammadans, who mtemqUcally des- 
.troyed Hindu boildingB for several centuries, 
(Obacures the history of Gupta architecture. No large 
biding of the period has survived, and the smaller 
ibdbfiees which escaped destruction are hidden in 
^:r0mbte localities away feom the . track of the 
allies, chiefly in C^tral India and the 
Provinces. They closely resemble xock-cut 

the Aianta ehvigs lfer^ broujgdtt to light again, 
and i^tographed 


much ktar and are now kooim the world over ttoouifc 
mosiQftapha, artioies and. reproductions, The mur^ of 
Aianta are religious, with social life as incidental. The 
dosely related frescoes at Sigiriya in Ceylon were 
executed between A JD. 479 and 497 during the re^gn of 
Kasyapa I, soon after the close of the reign of Imperial 
Skandagupta. A group of half a dosen caves, similar to 
those of Ajanta, was discovered still more recently at 
Bagh in Gwalior State. The Bagh frescoes are social 
with religion as incidental. They are now faded almost 
completely away through exposure to the weather ; 

they are supposed to be thirteen or fourteen 
centuries old. 

The greater part of the frescoes at Ajanta supple- 
mented by the remains at Bagh, and the friezes at 
Siidfya may be regarded as records of the consum- 
mation of Buddhist painting in India. These examples 
were executed at an interval of time which corresponds 
for all practical purposes to the outstanding creative 
age of the Gupta Emperors. These three sites comprise 
practically all that remains of Buddhist painting in 
India. 

That this art was a prolific one and that the 
examples noticed above are only a small portion of 
the painting executed in the limes of tlie Guptas, and 
even until a later date, seems clew. Let it not* be 
supposed that the art was confined to the Buddhists 
alone. As noticed above the Silpa^iiastras almost 
declare a canonical injunction to decorate temple walls 
with paintings. There is thus every reason to assume 
that temples and other religious buildings or ^edifices 
had their walls decorated with mural or fresco paint- 
ings. For example, the Kailasa temple at Ellora has 
the remnants of frescoes in it. 

We think it would not be out of place if we point 
out that among the Brahmanical Hindus paintings of 
gods and goddesses are worshipped even to this day. 
The Qmiamiya Tantra classified images into two 
kinds the lepya and the lekhya.* 

The former may be of two kinds, (1) pictures, 
paintings on canvas, walls or vessels and (2) chiselled 
figures of wood or stone. The latter may also be of 
two kinds^ (1) moulded figures of clay and (2) metallic 
figures cast in moulds. 

The Matsya Furana. divides images into four 
classes, namely, (1) paintings on canvas, walls or 
vessels ; (2) moulded of clay ; (3) melted of metals ; 
and (4) chiselled of wood or stone. * 

In the Varaha Purana as quoted in D^va 
Tatwa allusion is made to the worship of paintingB of 
Vishnu on walls or canvas. 

In the Mahabharata, Sebhft-Parvay 
patty upakhyan, Adhyaya IS, Slokas 
worship of tiie image of the the 

aanie of Oriha^evi (househdliH 
ihe walk of ev^ .eb : 4 Bti> 
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quity imd prevalenise of the cuetom of wonbip of 
paiatingB aa deities. 

The Hayaairaha Faincharatra promiees beatitude in 
Visbnuloka for a thoueand yugaa for every picture 
of Vishnu caused to be finely painted by the worship- 
per. 


lort, The euceeMiTe Muhammadan invasions, and theif 
barbarous iconoclastic seal no doubt accounts for their 
complete disappearance. Both Ajanta and Bagh, being 
monastic retreats, lying far from the track of political 
or religious strife, were overlooked, and so escaped 
destruction in order to be rediscovered at a later age* 



Par\’ati with Ganapati, Vaikom Temple 


In our times paintings do not 
seem to be a very common 
emblem of worship in Bengal. 

Though not a very common 
emblem, worship of god or godde&s 
in painting or picture is a frequent 
form of private worship. Pictures 
of the gods or goddesses aro often 
put up in houses or rhapcls 
{ihakur ghars) for decorative or 
commemorative purposes. The 
paintings on the chals in Bengali 
images of Durga are simjily a 
background for the main imago of 
clay. Group pictures of Jagannath 
made in Puri of varying sizes, are 
carried far and wide by pilgrims 
and pandas. Tliose in miniature are 
often made into amulets and worn 
on the neck ot arm. Those of 
larget sizes arc sometimes mouutG«j 
on frames and worslupi>ed in 
domestic chapels. In the ca^o of 
Gossamce Sree (ireedhareejee vs. 

Human Lalljee Goasamee, reported 

the ^ 16th volume of Indian 
Appeala, page 137 (same case 
reported in the 17th voIutbiC 
of Indian l,aw Reports, Calcutta 
series, page 3) will be found an instance of 
an endowment’ of a public temple in which the object 
of worship was a picture of a high priest of the 
Vallabhacharyas, who is looked upon as an incarnation 
of Krishna. The temple is in Calcutta. 

*The goddess Laxmi is worshipped periodically — 
four times in a year in Bengal. In many families she 
is worshipped as a painting on the convex side of a 
Bengali aara. The colour of the background and details 
changes with the seasons. There is a painting of four- 
handed Bagala in the temple of Biraja, attached to 
the Jagannatha Temple at Puri, which is daily wor- 
shipped. We have seen it so worshipped as late as 
1937. In a* private chapel at Bally, 6 miles north of 
Calcutta, an oil-painting of the same goddess is daily 
worshipped. On the Vara Lakshmi Vratam day, which 
occurs in * the Asadha or Sravana month, most 
Brahmin households in Southern India (excepting 
VaishnavaS) will have a picture of V^e. Lakshmi 
painted on the walls for worship. 

Ve have made this digression to show that there 
must have been many Hindu temples whose walls were 
even if the deity hunself k not painted. 

* these* Buddhist or Hindu* a«e imvpoably 


Sigirya owes its security to the fact that it was an 
almost inaccessible sanctuary devised by King Kasyapa 
as a place of refuge, and to the fact of being far away 
from the track of Muhammadan invaders. 

Mr. Percy Brown, until lately the curator of the 
Victoria Memorial at Calcutta, writing as late as 1387, 
says : 

“With the decay of Buddhism in India in the 
seventh century A.D., the art appears to have 
declined, and lor the exceptionally long period of 
nearly a thousand years (A.D. 700 to 1600) the 
actual examples of Indian paintings which have 
been handed down to us are few and far between. 
These examples consist* of several paintings on 
palm-leaves of probably the twelfth century from 
Bengal ; some Jain book illustrations of the 
fifteenth century ; remains of Brahmanical frescoes 
at Ellora, which may be of the twelfth century or 
earlier, and a few other miscellaneous fragments 
of the art. Very little concrete evidence survives, 
therefore, to assist in forming any really definite 
conclusions with regard to the process of this 
handicraft medieval period. From the , time, the 
last painter at Ajanta threw down his brush in 
AJD. 650, until we come into contact with the art 
again as it was revived in the reign of the Mughal 
Emperor, Akbar, in the latter half of the steteenUs 
century, the story of painting in India tesolvaa 




itself vef^r Ift^y into one of inferences.** (I^e 
page 42 his Inii^n Painting). 

Mr. Brown is perhaps not quite accurate in his 
statement. A broken chain in the history of painting 
in India is being slowly linked up through the 
systematic study of illustrated manuscripts^ lacquered 
wooden |i>ook covers. Tibet and Nepal is slowly yielding 
valuable stores of lost treatises and it is not impossible 
that at a later date considerable addition to our 
kno'wledge of the history of art in India, with special 
emphasis on painting may be made from those sources. 



Santanagopalam, TTdayanapuram Temple 

In India itself we have had no real research in this 
line, so far as the dark period is concerned. South India 
or Deccan, which was not overrun by the Muham- 
madans in the same ruthless baibarous way as Northern 
India 'should prove to be a particularly fruitful field 
for research. For example, in the Ettumipaur Temple 
of Travancore, we find the lekkya image of Nataraja, 
which, according to the late Dr. Ananda K. Coomara- 
swami, is *'the oldest known example of Dravidian 
painting.**^ Its date is supposed to be* not later than 
the sixteenth centtuy. 

A small mandapam containing traces of murals in 
the Ajantan spirit was found a few yearn ago near 
;j^ita«avassal in Pudideottah State, now mmged in the 


Madras TP^dency. Others are being hrouf^t to Vliht 
elsewhere. 

But the earliest relics of wall-painting of this kind 
that have hitherto been discovered in Southern India 
are in the small cave temple of Thirunandikara in 
South Travancore. The age of the temple is calculable 
from inscriptions in stone ; and it is ascribed to the 
ninth century after Christ. Seven panels had been 
paintedi but of these two had vanished. Of the other 
five panels traces remained only on the upper parts. 
These paintings must have made the mandapam of 
the small cave temple a gem of mural art eleven to 
twelve centuries ago, just when the great Ajanta era 
had ended. They probably murk the cross-over from 
the Ajantan Buddhist era in mural painting to the 
succeeding era of Kerala Hindu mural painting. The 
subjects treated are of Hindu mythology, c.g., of 
Ganesa, Siva and Parvati. But they are very much 
defaced. 

Art in Kerala, as in the rest of India, has been 
mainly the expression of religious ideaa and sentiments. 
The temples have been the centre of its origin and 
growth.. Painting and sculpture are found in a highly 
developed state in most of the imfortant temples and 
palaces of Travancore and Cochin. Kerala, the birth- 
place of Sri Sankaracharyaya, has ever been Hindu in 
religion ; and it is no wonder that they are Hindu iu 
subject. But in the pictorial art of Kerala there are 
traces of the influence of Buddhist painting that link 
the art of Kerala witli that of Ajanta and Bagh. 

Padmanabhapura.'iv Palace, a former seat of 
Government of the Maharaja of Travancore, silperseded 
over a century ago, is a veritable exhibition in idtu of 
the major arts of architecture, sculpture, wood-carving 
and mural painting. Walls in Padmanabhap.uram Palace 
and in the Mattancheri Palace in Cochin are richly 
decorated with paintings of high excellence. So are the 
temples at Vaikom and Udayanapuram. These, what- 
ever they may have owed to traditional Buddhist 
technique, arc entirely Hindu in subject ; they date 
from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth. 

We are publishing here photographs of some 
hitherto unpublished mural paintings. 

At the first glance the art connoisseur from the 
north, will find the technique not in keeping with the 
ancient traditions to which he is accustomed. Be will 
miss the slim youthful grace of the figures portrayed, 
the beautiful poise and the finely balanced composition 
in the groups, to which the artist of Ancient India 
was bound when depicting scenes in which gods and 
goddesses of the North were depicted. The serene calm 
of the **half-clo8ed eye” is also absent. But once he 
gets over his bias he will observe that there is strength 
of live firmftess of stroke and a deoomtive o} 

a different kind in these mumls. Their 
and finish are excellent. Thdr atmoiif here is 
that of sanctity; they are eloquent with 
inspiration a.nd spiritual ' insfh^on. The 
these supinb mXL {fietUres are 


fitUTAlN^ WAtm StmY 
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tfMift- iolftWted the tedmiqua tod tfa^tiou 
of ttiefo V> Ctoeratioo. Their skill 

is reiotokebie, tod tojnetunes so amasi^ in ^ 
^iQeft to^u^ance tliat it eaedteB one’s envy. The main 
secret of attractiveiieaa of the murak^ we think, lies 
in thfi vitality of their figures and in the variety of 
postv^ and gestures expressing exalted religious life. 
And We hope we are not wrong. Scholars from Bengal 
should visit these shrines and palaces and study first 
hand these superb wall-paintings. Our University 


should grant stipends and other facilities ; and die 
Governments of H. H. the Maharaja of Travaneore 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin should invite them 
and grant travel facilities. It is a happy sign of the 
times that the Travaneore Government is trying to 
preserve them for future generations, and is having 
them copied by well-known artists and preserving the 
copies in the local Museum— Sri Cliitralayam— for the 
edification of the masses and education of the art 
Btudenis. 


BRITAIN’S WATER SUPPLY 

Bv BARBARA STUART 


To supply seven and a half million p(*oph* with pure 
wBtor for drinking, washing, cooking, refrigoration, and 
a hundred other uses : to distribute an average daily 
supply for forty gallons (182 litres) to each of thc^e 
im-illions of iLscrs : to tr«nsi)ort this enonuous vohrne 
of water over an areji of roughly 537 square miles 
(1,383 square kilometres)— this gigantic task for 


id !)>' fifly-five underground weils. From most of 
these wells, the wjiter is o*’ such purity that it ran be 
used ii'i i( is, but for I ho others, aucl for all river 
water, an elaborate s>slcin of water ’,nivificatiou is 
(‘arried out. 

There are three i)r()cesst*,«. Fir^t, the water is 
pumped into huiie :i:<i(ieially const niete^l rr-ervoirs, 


which the Metropolitan Water 
Board in Loifdon is alont! 
responsible. Moreover, thii-^ 
service is provided at an 
avearge co.sl to cacti person t^f 
only two-i)enre-half-penny a 
ton ! * 

Water, is the moat vital 
necessity of life : there is no 
substitute for it, and no living 
thing can Jdc independent of 
it. It can’ either come as the 
bringer of health and pros- 
perity, or it can carry conta- 
aninatiott and disease over a 
large area. The responsibility 
of those who control the water 
supply of a largo city is very 
great, more especially in war- 
time. The supply itself muat 
be guaranteed and its quality 
safeguarded. 

For forty-four years the great 
organisation of the Metropoli- 
tan Water *Board has faith^lly 



The Jiuge steel pip€>line letiding to thc' power station in SuA>t|and, 
where one of the biggest hydro-electric sehemos ever planted was 
completed recently 


carried out both these duties, and the unfailing 
Standard of its service may be judged by the excellent 
health enjoyed by London’s citisens, and the fact that 
never once, during all the air-raid disasters of 
1940-lMl, has the city’s water supply failet^ or suffered 
contamination. 

Ldndon is, of course, fortunate in possessing 
splendid natural resources. 

It it fed by two rivers, the Thames and the Leei 


holding miJlions of gallons. The largest of them can 
hold sulhcient. water to .supply the total needs of 
London for twenty-throe days. In these reservoirs the 
water is left to stand, and after a certain time most 
impurities sink to the bottom and the water becomes 
clear and improved in quality. That is the first stage* 
After this it is filtered by special processes, tUbn fiaaUy 
purification is completed by the addition of atumto 
quantities of gterdking chemioale 


TliB Attributed to the rititeae nl 
Loi^oa b)!^ :i^ Beetid'e erioeeiil ponqinaC i^ipiattiti 
throtigb i/i&"thi]et id voter nwisii 

la «dA&n to the raqidtaoieBtB of individual 
UflMS, aiui needSi such as public swimmisg 

baths^ vast quantities of water must be provided for 
iodustirieSy electrical companies and so on. 

of the most vital functions of the Metro- 
poiftan Water Board is that of water examination. 
This is carried out unceasingly by a special department 
of highly qualified scientists, under the direction of 
mien world-famous as authorities on water puri- 
fication. 

a 

The Water Board's splendid modern laboratories 
in London are unique in being the only single labora- 
tory unit in the world which deals with such an 
enormous number of water tests and samples. 
It has also always been one of the pioneer 
centra for investigation of purification processes and 
research. 

The work of these laboratories is divided into four 
sections, chemical, bacteriological, biological and 
administrative. Each section is a separate and complete 
unit, but perfect liaison exists between them. 

The value of this department's work is always 
very high, but in wartime its benefit to the public is 
iju^culable. It keeps an unceasing watch for the 
slightest sign of contamination of London’s water, and 



A big dam in Britain 


briefly as follows : The present 
Board consists of sixty-six repres- 
8entati^’es elected by the various 
districts and boroughs within its 
statutory area. The administration 
is in the hands of a number of 
committees, which ai^ reconsti- 
tuted once a year, and* which are 
responsible for the various depart- 
ments working under them. 

The monthly meetings of the 
Board are open to members of the 
public, and an annual report of* its 
proceedings must be made to the 
Minister of Health, who in turn 
places this report before Parlia- 
ment. 

The Board employs 5,000 people 
and purchases huge quantities of 
coal, oil, cast-iron pipes and other 
materials. Its working area is 
divided for administrative pur- 
poses into districts, each of which 
xnay well be regarded as the guardian angel of London's is under the control of a District Engineer and his staS. 
health. ^ He is responsible for distributioin of water, repairs of 

The constitution of this great organisation is mains, laying down of new pipes, etc* 



Workmen taking leveis in a new well recently sunk to supply 
the Colne Valley 
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1!%i ffato of lopaa oi i Pcnrer, to vietory over Biusia 
in tha toties of Mukdea and Port Arthur, her rapid 
profreao in civilisation, her defiance of the judicial 
settlement of the League of Nationa regarding 
Manchuria, are among the events that caused profound 
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The future couplers first mSeting to decide whether they are satisfied or not 

surprise to the? whole world. A 
little more than half a century ago 
Japan was simply a group of islands 
in the Far East and the inhabi* 
tants were known to ho mythical 
and obscure people with constant 
shilly-shallying and fickleness as 
chief traits of their character. But 
these features of their character 
were being rubbed ol! gradually 
and before her surrender to the 
United States of America after 
the defeat of the Axis Powers in 
World War II Japan had created 
a name for herself which had 
attuned an unusual importance 
among the powerful nations of 
the worl^ and the history of her 
country was found to be rcplelc 
with daszling achievements almost 
in every department of human 
pursuit. Within only half a century she had admirably 
developed her phyiacal resources, improved her manu- 
faotunng industries and a$ a 'military power she stood 
alniMt unrivalled in the East. Her naval organisation 
Was powerful and eScient, her administrative services 
were thorough and honest,; the armament she con<- 
We of Uw latest niui best pattern; and to 


naval soldiem, her army and her air-forces were galiaiii, 
dashing, without fear and scientifically tmned. 

Japan’s enormous trade expansion into the British 
territories, India, Australia, Africa and the South Seas, 
her competition with Europe and America in regard to 
manufactured goods, had been 
regarded by her foreign rivals as 
chief obstacles to their prosperity 
in (he East. As it is, the Japanese 
movement had changed hijttory. 
It had challenged and ended the 
Whiteman's domination. It luid 
reared a huge “No Tresspastters” 
notice across Asia in the face of 
the Whiteman's advance. The 
Whiteman may still control tho 
productive industries of the world, 
but the claim of Japan on behalf 
of Asia for equal rights with 
regard to trade and immigration 
has brought forth a miglity pro- 
blem in connection with oriental 
humanity which is now being 
solved on a world scale by the 
United Nations Organisation. 



A betrothal present. It is a cu£?toin to exchange marriage presents 
when everything is favourably decided 

The Japanese people are extremely conservative 
and generally do nob like to go abroad to settle in 
foreign lands, because cf the habit of seclusion 
fostered duri^ the feudal age. When Korea came 
under Japan, many Japanese came to settle "tl)|en, 
built homes and acquired extensive lands, but after 
a few yeais«'ih6y dismantled their new htiw^^ A md 
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to oolonise Korn mamlbfy hakA* I hii^ taoat firb tokisg tp jiuitt-dUbrt in tbo oAea 9 saA 
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leaving after tbe day*a work. 
Bobbed hair may' have made the 
Japanese women get rid oif the 
tedious and oomplieated business 
of making up their hair in the 
fashion they did before, but still 
one cannot overlook the growing 
tendency amongst modem girls to 
look smart in Western habits. 
One cannot but feel concerned to 
see hovering over Japan the 
chequered head of the hydra- 
headed serpent which the keen 
eyes of Carlyle diaoovered in 
modem oivilisatioh. As it is today, 
the Japanese woman has not loat 
her oriental character, which is 

Nuptial ceremony. Bride and bridegroom each drink Bake (wine) still evident in clear perfective 

nine times to fasten Ahe ties of matrimony propriety and 

Jiqian taken much from the 
West, but she has not effaced 
herself. She has shaped the West 
hi her own moulds, but has not 
mdted henw^ to the moulds of 
the West. Japanese people have 
taken up the European dress lor 
the of efficiency and not for 
show. They did not show a bit 
of hesitation in discarding their 
aational dress when they found it 
unsuitable to work in the fac- 
tories and offi.oes with the long- 
aldrt Kimono which is like the 
towing robes of a Boman senator 
of UldA Similarly they do not cling 
t^ ;ta.e vamty of the European 
when out of duty and as 
s0(m as thi^ get home they wrap 
themselves, up with their beloved 
Kimono in perfect comfort. The 
eltaUfe of dress to the Japanese people is rather like 
this costumes of an actor to suit the part he may be 
playing. Even with trousers on they sit folding 
their legs on the mats, not worrying about the ironing 
of the trousers, While in a temple or shrine they dis- 
card shoes outside and enter the toiUple bare- 
footed, and do not stand outside to show more respect 
lb ^ jffioes than to the image of God inside. In a 
Japanese Imme one has to enter lea^ng the shoes 
0 litaidig^,a&)i they do it without any idea of humiliation. 

Wtttom in Japan have not been iJow in imitating feet in width and the floors are 

■'0'WJt0t lOtamtiiKaim km Imi mt» «!•«. tte iocam m m t kmiM ik t m tmmUg 'iBBi 



The bride is coming, l^e bride is taken to her husband’s house 
followed by her relatives and friends in nuptial procession 

in the earnestness of her dealings. She respects herself 
and as such she can respect the feelings of others. In 
dealing with oiiicrs the Japanese people are vary 
careful, very alert, lest they might offend others by 
any of their words or deeds. We do not know any 
other people in the world to be so much conAderato 
as to others’ feelings. 

In a Japanese home there is no hizury of fumiture* 
On the floors are usually spread mats prepared Kdih 
a Idhd of soft grass, about six feet in leo^ and &iei 
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Hit dim^Biiflio&fii of the mete : six-matted room, eis^t- 
matted room, and so on. A platform is built about 
tfafee feet above the ground level and the mats are 
fixed on that platlorm. On these mats the Japanese 
place some cotton cushions and sit folding their legs, 
though the poorer classes use straw cushions too. 
There are no sofa, no couch, no suite, no bedstead. 


to be observed in her ordinary every-day dopottmeot. 
How to walk or how to kneel correctly forms the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of etiquette required of women 
of all classes. They are taught to stand erect on fully 
straightened legs and advance about only the foot’s 
length at each step without bending their legs and 
without lifting their feet from the matted floor. Thus 



• Furniture and utensils belonging to tlic bride removed to 
the bridcgrooni*e house a day before nmrriiige 


they almost rdide along, the toes 
of their feet dightly raised as 
they move forward, Steeling also 
involves a complicated pjtweeas of 
placing the hands to right posture, 
keeping the upper part of her body 
erect with the weight supported on 
the heels of her upturned feet and 
slowly proceeding to bow her 
head down toward her hand. • 
Another elementary nde be 
learnt in Japanese etiquette for 
women is how to open and shut 
sliding doors. In fact, every detail 
of Japanese etiquette for women 
has been as strictly prescribed as 
the rules of the Tea ceremony. 
One can at least say that there is 
propriety and grace in movement 
in this apparently mathematictai 
process of etiquette. 



The bride performing a rite of drinking sake with her husband's parents 
to express} the true heart of loving each other 


They have a small lacqueredi table, 
not more than a foot high which 
they place in* the centre of the 
room at dinner time, and remove 
to the lumber as soon as dining 
is finished. They spread and pre- 
pare theiv bed on the floor and 
the bed is folded and hidden 
during the day in a wall-almirah, 
a component portion of the room, 
but absolutely unnoticeable until 
the sliding doors are pushed open. 

Thus in day*time one cannot find 
any trace of beddings in their 
room and wonders if the Japanese 
go absolutely without the luxury 
of a bed. 

The majority of the Japanese 
women are 3 till very much under 
the 8W|y of the traditional 
etiquette of old Japan, despite the Western dress they 
occasionally wear and other modern features of the 
present. Their , modest gait, which is a habit inherited 
fro>mi their forbears throu^^ ages of life governed by 
strict rules of etiquette, also attracts the attention of 
strangers. • 

Ibe rules of Japanese etiquette are indeed multi- 
tudinous and many women spend, years in learning 
and practising them. But for practising purposes the 
average womaA has only to mimbet several main rules 


All girls* high schools in Japan give courses in 
etiquette in regard to how to behave with a hostess 
or a guest at a formal dinner, how to fill the guests 
rice-bowl and to wait while the bowl is being., filled, 
A student has to learn the proper manner of holding 
dishes and using chop-vsticks, has to practise salutations, 
learn how to kneel down on a cushion properly and learn 
each detail of Tea ceremony and flower arrangeifiexd'* 
Girls of middle-class families often accept service 
as maid-servants at a nominal salary, just to learn 
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house-keeping, liie home of the average Japanese 
people is spared of the eternal seed of discord, namely 
a maid-servant. Not that the wife has no need of 
help ; cooking, dish-washing and the general upkeep 
of Japanese home seem to make a slave of the wife. 
Here is a long day which begins at six, som(5tim<»s 



After nuptial ceremony, the bride is going to 
bed with a sweet hope 

earlier and does not end until her whole household is 
safely tucked into bed. Rising at six in the morning 
year in and year out, she first prepan’s the morning 
meal, packs lunch for the children, if there are any, 
and sends them off to school. After seeing her husband 
off to work, she cleans the dishes and goes through 
each room with duster and broom. It is her particular 
pride to have the corridors in the house polislied like 
sheets of glass. Luncheon is finished afle^r which she 
has a few hours to herself. During this time she may 
sew, knit, darn, wash, or do any of the thousands of 
things which must be done. 8be may as well go out 
to make a few purchases or even visit friends, if time 
permits. In any event she is back home to prepare 
the evening meal and await her liiisband s return from 
work. 

As a housewife the Japanese woman ha.s no peer. 
She is all but the wage-earner and banker rolled 
into one and she discharges her duties with remarkable 
eflBiciency. And those who might think that the 
Japanese housewife is a wishy-washy sort of person 
ready to meet evciy whim of her husband or of any 
other member of the house, are sorely mistaken. Bhe 
is queen of her household and though her throne-room 
may be the kitchen and her sceptre the lowly laddie, 
she rules with an iron hand. Domesticity is her 
characteristic. She is above all a good mother. Her 
life is one of continuous sacrifice of self. It is a vicarious 
death, since self-sacrifice means death fpr the sake of 
laijger life. *The typical Japanese woman of the present, 
as diatiDfuished from the modern woman, is the pro- 
duct of the preceding ages. Woman being naturally 
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and instinctively more conservative man, retains 
the vestiges of the past longer and more tenaciously 
than man does or can. A radical woman is considered 
to be an anomaly and an extreme radical a 
monostrosity. 

Education in a woman is greatly appreciated, the 
diploma of a recognised school has become a necessary 
endowment of a bride. Just as in China there is a 
cusj^m requiring a bride to take with her the scroll 
of a famous painting, so it is getting to be the fashion 
in Japan for a bride to take with her the diploma of 
a good school certifying her intellectual status. 

The woman’s movement is rapidly gaining ground 
against the hide-bound conservatism. Women social 
workers, literary liglits, water-colour artists, scientists, 
etc., have begun to establish ii high reputation in their 
professions, showing that the time is pregnant with 
possibilities for girls with education and aspiration to 
succeed in any walk of life. It is inevitable that this 
situation and tin* economic pressure have a direct or 
indirect influence upon the girls, urging them to make 
conscious efforts to find their way into the street and 



The bride changing her wedding dress (shtro- 
nrnkjf) for another ceremonious dress 

office-buildings in search of work. Today thousands of 
them are found in offices as desk-workers, in mWel- 
laneous stores as sales-ladies, in buses and tramcars 
as conductresses, in hotels and restauranti u waitresses 
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and what not. It has become practically impossible to 
find an establishment worthy of the name which is 
operated without girl employees. 

Divorce is recognised in Japan but there is no 
separate Divorce Court. All matters of divorce, the 
recognition of the paternity of illegitimate children, etc., 
are handled by the ordinary law-courts. In conse- 
quence there are a very few women who dare to seek 


expenses by working as newsboys or milk-distributoKS 
or taking up any available early morning work before 
attending school. 

The Education Ministry is encouraging production 
of cultural films and educational talkies for the 
schools. As a result good educational fikne are being 
produced gradually. Screen performances generally 
continue for a week in each month. The programme 
usually consists of two-feature 
films and news-reels or cartoons. 
Recently many News Reel 
Theatres have been opened m 
large cities. 

Last of all, let me point out 
that Japan's social life has been 
entirely transf(»rm©(l by World 
War 11. To .speak candidly, the 
Japanese were proof against 
democrafy, but the last war hafl 
broken the hard crust of bigotry 
and has permeated Japanese lifn 
with the juice of democracy. 
Indeed, the word “democracy^' 
has now become so popular that 
it has been JapanLsed and is 
being adopted into the large 
family of vernacular vocabulary. 
Some foreigners still look on Japan 



Exhibition of the bride’s dresses, furniture and other belongings 



redress for domestic injustice 
because of tlu’ir natural shync'^s 
and abhorrence* of publicity of 
a scandal. The expenses involved 
and the trouldos attended with 
the procedure ut the ordinary 
law-court me also enough to dis- 
courage women from asserting 
their proper rights. 

The modem education system 
of Japan dates from 1872 when 
primary education was made 
compulsory. The villages, towns, 
and cities are responsible for pro- 
viding a sufficient number of 
schools to the State. The guar- 
dians of school-going-age children 
are required to send their wards 
to school unless they are physi- 
cally or , mentally defective. 

Eveiy child as soon as he 
reaches six years of age is to commence education in 
some school on account of education being compul- 
sory. No tuition fee is charged, but the pupils have 
to bear expenses for requisites, such as text-books, 
paper, pencils, etc., which do not amount to more 
than eight annas per month for the first three years. 
All poor pupils are not only exempted from these 
charges but are also provided with free lunch. The 
on the other band, try to earn their own 


with a lit lie suspicion, thinking that she is a dangerous, 
aggressive nation. Hut nolhing is farther from the 
truih. Even under bureaucratic rule she was never a 
w^arlike nation. She fought the Russo-Japanese war for 
the defence of her country' and her people. She was 
forced to fight^in World War 11. New Japan is a 
different country from what she used to bp. 
If the Government in power is disposed to 
make war, the* nation as a whole will not back 



so 
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up the echeste, if it does not fall in with their wishes. 

Hitherto Japan was in reality a land of nobles. 
The intelligent minority had been governing the 



Motherhood. The mother cherishing her baby 


uncultured majority. But tlio tables have been turned, 
and the power of the masses has eorne to be tiie 
central factor which sets in motion the ivhole national 
machineiy. Nothing can be done without the consent 


and support of the general maBsea. Such a change ia ^ 
remarkable result of World War II and things keep 
on changing every day. More than two years of 



Bride’s relatives visiting a shrine in order to 
supjilicate divine blessings on her baby 

American occupation lias changed the economic condi- 
tion of Japan, but it is hoped that these changes will 
make us face a N(‘\v Japnii, where all comnumitios 
shall live ill perfect liarmon^\ 


BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH 

Bt j. c. kumarappa 


At long last the Government is awakened to the fact 
of inflation and the need to control it. They have 
called for opinions from groups of economists, govern- 
ment officials, selected industrialists and bankers, well- 
know'n labour leaders, etc. The summaries of these 
feimrts published by the government r^n into 30 
foolscap sheets, and one who reads it gets an impres- 
sion^ that^ though there is agreement ip certain funda- 
mentals, there is a good deal of special pleading in 
the remedies suggested. These '‘remedies” are veiy 
often merely their own schemes to better themselves 


under the guise of public service. Practically the 
whole thought seems to centre round large-scale pro- 
duction and industries conn(?cted with them. There is 
little or nothing mentioned about the main source of 
production, namely, agriculture and village industries. 
Hence the schemes to increase production suggested in 
these reports arc like playing Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark. Tlie basis of their suggestions seems tp 
be an infinite faith in law promulgated by the* legis- 
latures and not the human character. They remind 
one of King Canute commanding the waves away. 
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Qnsat ffiaDijr itataments are of the obvious, like "priees 
have to be reduced, currency has to be withdrawn/’ 
etc. The resultant action taken by the government to 
re-introduce controls shows that the government is 
oblivious of the lessons our past esqperience had to 
teach. With the lack of character, whidx is obvious 
in both the seller and the consumer, to introduce 
controls will be to repeat the past. The essential factors 
in control should be the administrative machinery 
and the sense of citizenship of the merchant. When 
these are absent, as it has abundantly been proved, to 
bring in controls will be like handing over a flaming 
torch to a little child who is playing in a room full oi 
wooden furniture and cloth uphuUtcry. The use of the 
torch needs certain discipline and self-control which 
can hardly be expected from a cliild and it is folly fo 
place instrumenU of destruction in hands which can- 
not be trusted. 

SurnTT 

A rapid reading of those reports brings out certain 
common features. 

Caimcs : Practically all are agreed that the- present 
inflation is largely duo to goveiuinent budgetaiy 
deficits, its exparwon of government departmenl^, 
open market operations of the Rc-serve Bank of India 
and ipcrcase in note circulation. During the last one 
year the government ('xpruse.s ha\'e gone up by nearly 
60 crorcs. These are largely to be found in the 
DepurtmenUs of Information iftid Jh‘()aiiCu.fttiug, Exter- 
nal Affairs, Avit^lion <wi Hoad Building. Defence 
alone sIjows an irKircafee of over 90 erores. 'J'he 
expimsioii* in go\ eminent departments, esp(»cijilly 
Eorrigii Affains, seems to have no limit. The bankers 
State : 

“The. "present situation has arisen beeaust* ol 
shortage of tJie essential iK’ces.^anes of life aeeeii- 
lualed by large-scale smuggling from- India into 
Pakistan, lack of tin' sense ol responsibility on the 
part of workers, redistribution of purchasing i»()wer 
in f.‘i\our of the farmer and the factory workei and 
its s})asmodic i'inpact on the limiU»<l su]’ply ul goods. 
Government expenditure has, during a period of 
dtHireusing real national income, been incn'using 
rapidly and important sources of income have been 
lost for sentimental reasons. The simiiltaiieoas rise 
• of pri(*t?s of goods and fall in the prices of ecpiitu's 
indicate the comjiloxily of siii.aiioa and, relatively 
speaking, the subsidiary importance, of monetary 
factors.” 

This quotation w'ill itself sliow how ill-informed 
are even tin- bankers w’illi regard to the 'purchasing 
power in the hands of the fanners. They state else- 
where, “Most of the surplus purchasing power is now 
in the hands of the farmers and workers,” Again their 
lack of social sense is disclosed in their .giioring 
‘‘prohibition” as an essential nation-building activity. 
They have no use for such “sentimentaf* reforms. 
More cealistically Prof. Hanga states the causes of 
ixiflation as follows : 

(i) The abnormal prices charged for manu- 
laotured and sexni-manutactumi goods. 


(u) The abnormal prices charged for services 
rendered by the commercial and professional section 
of the population. 

itu) Unlknited bank credit and consequent 
speculation. 

(in) Growing Note-circulation. 

(u) Standstill production of all essential 
industrial activities. 

We would add to the above list under sub-heading 
(ti) High salaries paid to Government servants. From 
all of this it would appear that the greatest culprit 
in causing inflation is the government itself, but in 
rcmiodies that they suggest they wish to ignore this 
fact. If tlieso causes are granted the necessary remedies 
are obvious. 

Remedy : Vigorous arguments liiive been advanced 
that goverameiit should curtail its expenses, fearless 
retrenchment should be carried out and drastic reduc- 
tion in staff made by most of the groups. The indus- 
triali.sts have suggested that the go^'erument develop- 
ment expenditure should be largely on short-term 
.selimie-N*. This would imply that instead of going in 
for ex] lenses ol the astronomic category on develop- 
mental scheme^, such as the Damodar Valley and Kosi 
control, they should rather go in for minor irrigation 
woiks and iiiiti-cTO'iion jirojects. It is also suggested 
that such postponable expenditures should not be 
sx»ent. The croiK>uuHts suggest a surcharge on incomes 
over R.S. o.UlK). an imTea.se of 25 per cent on the busi- 
m*s^ profits tax and the up-grading of the super-tax. 
I hey also .suggest : 

‘'Smull-M-:ile and cottage industries have a 
speciid role in the pre.^tuil emergency and should 
be lullv deM'loped writh a view to mitigate the 
e.ssentiiil shortages.” 

TIi»-y Joucli upon increasing agricultural produc- 
tion Here we may add that such increase should bo 
in foodstuffs and raw materiuLs for primie necessitieJ?. 
Shri Jaipraka.sh Xaniiu has also submitted a note. In 
it he suggests that 

"Both import and export trade should be made 
State monojioly managed on coimnercial — not 
detairtmeiPal -basi.'- “ . . . “Import of luxury goods 
including luxury c.;is and of unnecessary articles 
sliuuld be stopped.” 

He gtje.s im to add : 

“Agriculture should receive far more attention 
of the Centre tliaii it is getting today ; village 
pam luiyals should be formed and through them a 
pruduclion dn\e should be launched. The jiroduc- 
tion potential of \iliages .should be assesst\i by them 
and iheir requirements in terms of manure, bullocks, 
tractors, other miishers, implements, wells, small 
irrigation scliemes, eliaikiuis, looms, oil crushers, 
dairy requirements, etc., should be detorinined, and 
met under Go\'eruiaent initiative through 
operatives with a view to reducing the cost of 
production.” 

He also suggests that * * « 

“Import of foodgrains should be stopped or 
diioouraged ife far oa poasible.” 
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dt mmam foods, but lW for|oi ihftt tiiit is ftu 
ftU^World to whieh we at« no eioeptioil. The 

inpiotw^ of the situAtiou lies in paodueiag cou- 
Sttflitf iioeds by methods which will hcing in quick 
sesultii; ^ the present time capital goods are not 
availi^te, and therefore, even as a noatter of exigency^ 
we toins to tuhi to cottage industries. Unfortunately 
ft greet many of those in charge cannot think in terms 
^ oiganisatibns other than the mammoth ones. If, 
ae a measure of dealing with inflation, light dawned 
on powers that be, and village and cottage industries 
are harnessed to meet this need, it will be a boon to 
the masses of the people in our country. 

Soihe of the advisors counsel dropping of the 
prohibition scheme. This shows what values people 
place on building up a society. We cannot afford to 
ignore social values. In an emergency the need for it 
is all the greater. We can afford to do without great 
many things, but we cannot afford to send some of our 
fetlow^beings into the guttered under the plea of 
monetary needs. Nation-building activities should be 
aafeguarded from the financial enthusiasts. 

We are surprised that even a leading labour 
}^er should make the mis-statement that at the 
’Oi^iisseiit time 

rural indebtedness has been practically wiped 
realising additional purchasing power to the 
rural "population.** 

The labour leader forgets that whatever the 
increased agricultural prices may have meant to the 
few surplus producers, it has not brought relief to bulk 
of the agriculturists in the deficit economy. Though 
the agricultural prices had gone up that of the manu- 
factured articles also had risen and therefore the 
apparent advantage bad proved to be more than a 
himdicap. 

The Financial Adviser Dr. P. J. Thomas while 
Strongly recommending retrenchment in the govern- 
ment staff, curiously enough, equally strongly recom- 
mends an expansion of bis own department. This 
ftppears to be the way most of the counsellors have 
been working. The industrialists take this opportunity 
to ask for safeguarding them with labour legislation. 
*riiey want to introduce third-shifts, they plead for 
supplier of coal and raw materials. They expect to get 
(Q>eeial depreciation allowances and relief from income- 
tax. They wish, the government will not make any 
statements to shake confidence of the industrialists 
and want the government to ro-enunciate their indus- 
trial policy. 1%U8 all the counsellors seem to have gone 
the government to plead their own case. The 
itself seems to be obsessed Vith what Shri 
/^iUkash Narain calls the Tennessy Valley Authority 
and are not filling to let go their grip 
; ^ *paweV which makes them jh^alous^to expand theur 
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Ai wft hftve ftlreedy mdioft^, diVglopniiiit 
ehftiifteter and dsmipline is the pM-reqiiisite« ia 
this the government itself shotild set the example and 
turning the search-light inwards should set its own 
house in order. Princely salaries to members of govern- 
ment, ministers of provinces and other high dignitaries 
should all be scaled down ruthlessly to be in eonsop 
nanco with the economic status of the common half- 
starved citisen. Unless it does this, it will have no 
grounds to ask others to help in its effort of setting 
up the economic structure of the countiy on a sound 
basis. The moral appeal given by an example is much 
greater than all the preaching from the house-tops. In 
regard to currenLy, tlie suggestions made of withdraw- 
ing the money in circulation by issuing Government 
paper, unless such funds were made available or ear- 
marked for specific purposes, such as agricultural 
development, will be a danger if left in the hands of 
what has proved to bo a spendthrift government. 
Here we may mention that notes in circulation have 
gone up several crores in the last few months. If our 
expenses are to be met by the printing press, no 
attempts at deflation will ever succeed. The sooner we 
bring the improvident government to base its currency 
on valuable securities, such as gold and silver bullion, 
the better it will be for the country. It will increase 
the credit-worthiness of the government. 

As regards production, as we have jepeatedly 
stated, we agree that village and cottage industries 
should be stepped up and agriculture should be made 
to produce all that we need in the fqrm of prime 
necessities. Foreign trade should be restricted to 
surpluses only and the use of money should be con- 
fined to exchange of commodities to comparatively 
distant places, while local exchange should take place 
as far as po.ssible through multi-purpose co-operative 
societies on the basis of barter. Agricultural prices 
themselves should bo fixed not as a derivative from 
manufactured articles and indices worked up by a 
consideration of such prices, but they should be cal- 
culated independently on the basis of effort and 
emergency put into production of such commodities. 
Unless this is done the old slogan that '^Agriculture 
does not pay** will assert itself. 

Until our economic structure is firmly based on 
the activity of the common man in producing the 
needs of the general public, we shall always be in an 
unstable equilibrium like a cone balanced on its apex. 
It is time that the government took stock not only of 
the finanojal morals in which it finds itself, but the 
greats mess in which the country has been ted li^y Uck 
6f ft well-defined and well-thought-out ceqnbmii poStgri 


INDIAN ART EXHIBITION AT DELHI 

Bt Pkof. 0. C. GANGOLY 


Forootton and neglected by Indianei in the land of its 
birth for cnany centuries, defamed and derided by a 
group of English archaeologists of the Victorian Era, 
rediscovered by an Englishman in 1007, and still boy- 
cotted by most of the Universities of India and 
ignored by all classes of nationalist politicians, Indian 
Art, though it has now won a respectable place in the 
estimation of international understanding, has bcicn 
a Cinderella of Indian culture, and an embarrassinR , 
item in all manner of educational planning. The 
Ministry of Education, therefore, deserves great credit 
and congratulation for its resolution to arrange for a 
comprehensive exhibition of a large niiinbcr of care- 
fully selected examples of Indian Art after il was 
shown in London a year ago, under the ausiiices of 
the Royal Academy. It was a vcr>^ hapiiy idea to 
repeat the London Show at the Governiiumt House* at 
New Delhi. It is the finest and the most comprehensive 
exhibition of all phases of Indian Art (with the in- 
evitable exception of the schools of nrchitecture) which 
have ever been brought together and assembled undei 
one roof, chronologically arranged, and presented with 
great showmaaship and skill, the credit for which goe-^! 
to several officers of l.he Archaeological Department 
particularly to Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, Dr. K. N. 
Puri and Dr. ’V. S. Agarw’ala, who have inc^^^■^lnt]y 
worked* for several weeks, both before and during the 
currency of the Exhibition, to impress on an ajmthc'tic 
public the tremendous importance and signiiicancf' of 
Indian Alt in the history of Indian civilization. Tlie 
Indian Press, generally apathetic and tardy in 
"according any rcri})ectable place to news concerning 
Indian Art has provi^d in thia instance to be of great 
assistance and generally sympathetic and ha? done its 
part faijj^ well in propagating the news regarding this 
Exhibition and its related activities, in thf publica- 
tion of summaries of fourteen lectures on Muiou*? 
phases of Indian Art, delivered Ijy competent experts 
from time lo time. Many of the daily nijwspapers 
(particularly the Hindusthan Times and the Amnia 
Bazar Patrika) published comprehensive reviews of the 
Exhibition, accompanied by generous reproductions of 
outstanding masterpieces to attract the attention of 
the general public. At the outset, the visitors were not 
too many. Indian Art, owing to the utter neglect of 
schools and colleges, is, as a rule, an awkward subject 
even for educated Indians, to enable them to take any 
enthusiastic interest in this greatest heritage of Indian 
culture. Many of its strange fonD|, and non- 
representative anatomy and its religious conventions 
and* gymbolism— scare away even the moat super- 
stitious lovers of everything Indian. Yet owing to 
incessant propaganda and informative articles 
illustrated publications expounding various phases of 


Indian Art, for which the Editor of The Modem 
Review can well claim a great share of credit, a vague 
interest has been created in the back of the mind of a 
small circle of intelligent public, not necessarily very 
much advanced in education and expert knowledge, an 
interest which helps to realise that Indian Art has iu 
some mysterious way recorded the spiritual experience? 
of the be.st ihirikt rs of India which cannot be gleaned 
,from the pages of any phuse-s of her literature or her 
philosophy but which can be visualized and tasted in 
the actual examples of the magnificent masterpieces 
of Indian Art in iiie illitcraic foruiR of the visualiza- 
tions. In the London Exhibition, held last year, 110,000 
people vd.-ijled the same, while in its Indian counler- 
at New' Delhi only 70,000 people visited the same 
up to the lOih December last. This seems to show 
that apathetic? Britain show’ed more interest in Indian 
Art (whatever may have been her black records in the 
past) than Nationalist Indians in Free India. We hive 
already referred to the disabilities that the average 
Indian suffers from Ijj reason of the banal, anti- 
national education that has obscured his vision and 
handicapped his capacities to understand „#tnd appre- 
ciate the unique forms and the glorious spirituality of 
Indian Art. IVo accidental and casual reasons have 
prevented many Indians from other parts of India 
from making thi.<s long journey to visualize this great 
)>anor:ima of Indian culture, so gloriously unfurled and 
altractively preai.-nted by the able officers of the 
archaeological doiiKrtujcnt The utter want of adequate 
living accommodation in hotels at Delhi and the usual 
cougc.'r'tion in railway trains have naturally discouraged 
even enthusiastic peuide from undertaking this long 
pilgrimage lo this «tlrai;ti\c shrine oi Indian National 
Art. Frantic appeals have been made to the Ministry 
of Education to find acco-inmodation for visitors from 
distant provinces. Another snag W’as the thoLightles.s 
and iudjscre(‘t program iiif of the Delhi Arts and Crafts 
Society which Hponsoied the Belgium Art Exhibition 
which appeared to be a “rival” show and certainly 
brlittlcd the Iremeudoua importance of the Govern- 
ment House Exhibition. Not only our educated and 
c.ultund men but the majority of the practising artists 
in India today and the various art societies in various 
cities in India (principally interested in exhibiting and 
selling modern worlw of Art) have not the necessary 
^ision and the ‘‘trained eye” to evaluate the master- 
pieces of old Indian Art and in many cases, being 
afraid of a critical estimation of the modem products 
in comparison with the high altitude of the old 
masters, they* prefer to ignore the lessons* which the 
latter can offer and as a rule refuse to take the lessons. 
This tragedy ,can only be avoided by planting selected 
masterpieces of Indian Art, not only in suitably plan- 
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ned National Clalleries hut right in tho heart of 
Universities and educational institutions, such as we 
have in our Aahutosh Museum in the C»lcutt:i 
University and tBe great historical museum in the St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, planned and organised by 
Father Heras, It is to be hoped tltat this unitiue 
display of Indian masterpieces arranged at the Govern- 
ment House, New Delhi, has l>ecn visited by large 
crowds of i)oliticians on their return iourhey from the 
Jaipur Congress and it is hoped ilmt the stimulating 
effect of a visit Ijas helped to rouse a little conscience 
for the greatness of Indian Art and the part it 
destined to play in the regeneration of the Indian 
people aiid in tlu' jnoral and spiril<ual rehabilitation of, 
the Indian nation in its new era of Indopendonce li 


is impossible to expect in the present of the 

educated section of the Indian j^^le ' and W the 
departments of education ^at any worthy reconl of 
this great Exhibition could:*' be published in the forms 
of memorial voluhies, such as the 
AH (in seven volumes with 6000 ilhistrations) which ^ 
was published by the Oxford University Press' in the 
ycai* 1038 to commemorate the great exhibition of 
Persian Art held in London. If our vociferous politi- 
cians, and “profesaional” nationalists and patriots have 
received any lesson from this unique display of Indian 
culture at Delhi, some of them omy have visitilired 
what India stands for and mav liave glimpsed the Real 
India, the Spiritual lialia, the India lo live: for, the 
India to die for. 


HOW THE FIRST SPLIT CAME IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Hi Or. XAXOALAl. tilATTERJI, ma.. i-h n . p.iiil.. 

TJ7)Stwrsily of Ijucknow 


"‘Blow up, if everything else fails.” That is ‘"'aid to 
have bei'i) llio lustorio telegram whicli the CalciiUa 
lieadqiuirters of the Congress Exlreuiis>t Party sent to 
its delegates on tluur way to Sural (iu the eve of the 
twent3J:Uurd session of llie Indian National Congrobs 
held in that city in 1907. The message heralded the 
most regnd.table episode in the history of tho Con- 
grobs, the first ii^irting of ways among the Congress 
leadtTS at Surat amidst scenes of tumultuou.s and 
uuedifying viole.nce iind disurdt.r. One . can hardly 
ri'filjM* today that the Congress was nearly doomed to 
death at this ill-fated sessioa, but the (.Congress Was 
fated not to die, and so, far from being its grave, 
•Surat marked a new milestone in the evolution ol 
India’s miiioiuil moveinout. At this great hour of the 
fnllilmenl of the Congress movement, the story of the 
fateful Surat imbroglio ovei which historians so fai 
thought it best to throw a pall needs recapitulation 
only to bring hoiiit' lo tlu: jiresent-ilay reader its 
imjilioaliona, no less than ih- momentou.*^ cous(‘qnence.s 
to India’s national struggle. 

For a full unde rsi ami ing of the genesis of tlu; 
Surat split, it is nece.ssMiy to rc\iew the ciivum.staiices 
which brought a Left Wing into existence iiiMdc the 
(X>ngres9. The first few years of the Congress were 
uneventful, and its sessions were hold in peace and 
amity. The Congress leaders were at- first unanimous 
in their unswerving faith in -British liberalism, and 
they gave expression to this year after year with a 
patience and moderation which might appear pathetic 
today. They proclaimed in no uncertain terms that 
they were loyal to the backbone, ojid that they 
hariiQured no notions of subverting the BrilLsh power 
in Imliri. This angelic patience was, however, slightly 
sliuken when • Charles Bradlaugh failed on behalf of 


the Congress to seemre in 1890 tlu* Parliament's sanc- 
tion to his proposed meiu^iiii of liberal refoniix lor 
India. Tho Act of 1892 wua ii hham, botli in form ^md 
in content, and it naturally failed .to reiufou-e the 
wamng coiilideute of some of tin* ta)ugrfs.s leaders m 
tlu; boiiH' ol British juslicf'. And, so far us the other 
demands of the Congress were concerned, not oven a 
lormal notice was taken of any oru* of tliem by tlu* 
Covornincnt. The Congrt'.v was officially refeiVed to 
us a “mitTosco'pic minority.” A fef*lmg tllu.^ iialurall.v 
grew up that Britain, despite lier promises and 
assurances, was not realls inclined to giant any 
substantial i)owor to the Indian people. 

The apathy and contempt wiUi which the Govern- 
ment treated the Congress bicamo more and more 
pronounced, and oflicul .spite could scarcely be con- 
cealed during the weak rule of Lord Elgin, ifeen the 
bureaucracy openly showed its oppodtion to tlie 
bliglilesl modification of it*, vested rights Jhd privileges. 
\Mien Lord Elgin was succeeded by Lord Curzon, the 
position of the Cougr&ss became all the more unten- 
able, and Lord Curzon’s reactionary policy drove 
discontent underground. The Calcutta Corporation 
Act, the Official Secrets Act, tin: Indian Universities 
Act, and last of all the Partition of Bengal oume one 
after another as so many hammer-blows at the 
Congress, and the bulk of its younger adherents lost 
all faith in its present ‘'Mendicant Policy.'* 

The inevitable result of discontent inside the 
Congieas was the division of the movement into two 
camps, the se-called Moderates and the so-called 
Extremists. This bifurcation could be fell for the 
time at the Benares session of 1906, but it assumed 
the proportions of an open clenvage in the stormy 
Calcutta session df 1906, when a small body of these 

^ # 
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finding ihetnsolvas powerleag against the 
majority aralked olit of the Pandal in a spirit of 
exasperation, and aa a protest against the begging 
spirit of the Moderates. An open , split was, however, 
temporarily averted by the tact and««nodcratiou of the 
PreiSident, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji^ the Grand Old Man 
'of India. Four important resolutions which marked 
the spirit of the times, and yet sought to restrict the 
Congress agitation within constitutional limits, were 
passefi on self-government on the colonial lines, 
National education, Swadeshi and Boycott of foreign 
goods. Even the word Svmaj was for the first lime, 
used by tlie President in his address as a discreet 
concession to the extremist sentiment. 

The Extremists, howc\er. were nni, salisfied. and 
they contifturd all through 1907 a couritry-wid^ agil;'- 
tion against the present Congress policy from th<‘ 
press and the platform, and prea^‘hed the “uit.i^r 
futility’* of all eo-oj deration with the British Govern- 
ment. The next Congress session was lo have be<m 
held at Nagpur, but, a.s there were .some serious local 
disputes, the All-India Congress Commit lee decided 
to hold the session at Surat In the inonlh of Novem- 
ber it was rumoured that the four new niSolMtious of 
the preceding sesdon might b(‘ excluded m llio »S ual 
session. 1'his nimour kept ciiTulaune till the 2.M,h 
December when the Congress delegates were nlreadv 
ii-sembled at Surat. Tliis made the Extremists unde’ 
the loadershi]» of Mr Tilak highly excited, and they 
|)repared for a frial of atrTmglh. It indeed true 
that many senior Moderate loaders regerdml (heii 
position as somewhat com promised by these resolutious^ 
and they alao were waiting for an opporMnniv fo;- 
having the goal and lechnicpic of ihc Cnugre^’ 
ment revj^ed. 

The BiJmbay Moderates lu’adcd bv ^ir P. er<»/e 
shah Mehta had already ■^ueceedtsl lu n*.].nvue.i On 
items of Boycott and National Educution frotu the 
programme of the Bombay Provincial Confen’ncr held 
at Surat in April last.. The Extremists had there- 
foru reason to suspccl ’hat the saujo Ihiiii': might 
happen in the Congress .s<\ssion as well. Tlio l{ccp]»tioii 
Committee was compared mostly of Sir Piioro/zoshah’'^ 
followers, and Mr. Gokhale, another Modruato ^t«I- 
wart, had no difficulty in porsuuliug the (Umiuultei’ 
to nominate Dr. Ra.shbehari Ghosh, a Moderate again, 
to the office of the President, uJixl reject the prrlrf>os^d 
for the nomination of Lala Lajpat Rfii, an Extremist, 
on the feround that ^‘we cannot afford to flout tlu’ 
Government at this stage, for the authorities wmdd 
throttle our movement in no time.*’ This was cou.si- 
dered to be an insult to the Extremist section, and 
Dr. Ghosh is stated to have received numerous tolo- 
grams from different parts of the country asking him 
to relinquish the honour in favour of Lain Lajpat Rai- 
But, Dr, Ghosh was not allowed by the Moderates 
to retire, and Lala Lajpat Hai publicly declined the 
honour in order to get out of an extremely awkward 
•itiiBtion for himself. Having si^cured a Presideni of 


their own choice, the Modcraicj^ had won tlic first 
round of the fight, and wj I hr.* Exli i'ini-'-l.s ciinie to 
Surat in full Ktrenglh ready for a final ssuowduwu. 

For the first time la Cojigiea.s history, tho 
Exlreinists set U)) a .sepunite caiiip of Uicir own uv>a\' 
from the main Congress camp wliere the ModeraU^ 
congregated. Here the Extremist leader.- like Tilak, 
Khapardo and Aurobindo Ghrisc d:nly harangued their 
followers about the .luspicioub movf's of the Moderate'*, 
and thereby stirred up Liicir feeljn®?? against llic auto- 
eracy of the Moderate High t'oininand. They becaiiu’ 
a ]»ledge-bt)und p’jrly to vote uganist the Moderd*:- 
in ail matler.s of policy. Tlu* Mod<.*r»tPs alleged Ihn’i 
among l’'xiicriii.-i df‘j(‘^afr-N wiTc teach- 

ins. aihleTcs, and stutdy la’hoururs from factories, 
wem about with hea\y dick'. dh<* Moflerftto high- 
brows evident iv did not I:u.' IJ)< h.-cum ol uiicducaO^d 
and burly fncrniy vifiikrn* u.s vllow (!rdegiite.s. liu* 
K\5reiiiSf-iT delogales iiu'ubt red ovei 5t». while tlv 
JOlal fiujubtr of llte deh-g. ii- v. aboul 1200 Thu.’*!, 

the ^ioderali." had a .-ub-ia.uM..! mctjoni’. - -a lact w'hioi 
niriltfM thi* Extremi' 

If the wer^ well uigniii-^d, the 

AUKleniPv Wfi'*’ no irs.- .-o. Wbil“ !h conduct of the 
Exticuu."-- cen.’-nly imp{>tu(» m atiitude oi 
tlio Mod< raU'« A-as i cp .11 provoeinve. Ii the Extre- 
mists ha<l broaUit, -.n n ' li with latkia, tin 

Pecepliou f'oir.’mHei* Ujo impuiied Bohni Muslim 
(,oouiUtii in and ’round ihe I’aml.ti, anil tliese, U uMy 
b(' ad<le<l, we nil anued witli Jiravy srickf?. The 
pohee aNo Siam,- Irmii n>ad\ uiKler 

reijni.'^ihon. InlJainniniorv Is in (.luj.iriiti asking 

the CJ'iianifi people to tcjich u lesbon to thi ieud- i 
from Mahara&htni. i»lr. 'J'llak, were w’idely distributed 
in llu’ iil>, and even in.-Rh' the Pandal The cunni- 
'.ance of tile Modf'valc*^ vvu- iKit unjustly .-uspected. 

The ii>ost objecuonah;,. dni'g vdiieli the Modrrab’s 
did was (la withholding ol ■!!«■ Jraf! v.-soliP ioiis from 
ihe Exlremi.sls till ihe aciual session No copy was 
given to the Kxlreim5)‘>. (>ve!j ihougli a Bombay paper 
»»ubli’-heJ the re.'ohition-: o-i ihe 2(>lh, Tliat shoswd 
ih.'it the wiUiholdiDg of a copy from Mr. Tilak could 
hardly have been unpremeditatiid. The draft resolu- 
tions were also so worded as lo show that the 
iModenile.s wished to go back from the position tat on 
in the (.’nlcutltt Mission. T'he (‘ontenliou of the 
Moderates that l.ho c)lango^ wert.* more verbal than 
ri'al was uncnnvmumg. A .•nummary list which was 
alone published a few days before the session did no! 
mention Skdf-Government, ISoycott and National 
Education. The omission appeared to he significant. 
The Extremists took c.vcei>tion. to another nu'Vo on 
Ihf part of the Moderates. A Draft Conatitutdon of 
the Congress, pri^parod by Mr. Gokhale, and published 
a day or two earlier, showeiJ that the Moderates were 
planning to Aust all those from the Congiksss ^ho did 
not see eye to eye with them in matters of pohey. 
Even this Draft was allowed to reach Mr. Tilak only 
on the morning of 35th. The goal of the Congress 
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was 8tat^ Amu : Indian National GongresB 

has for its ultimate goal the attainment by India of 
self-govemamt similar to that enjoyed by the oAer 
members, of the BritiA Empire.” Mr, Tilak at once 
announced Aat the propos^ constitution was a 
sinister attempt to '^mper with the goal of self- 
government on the lines of self-governing colonies, as 
settled at Calcutta, and to shut out the Extremists 
from the Congress by making the acceptance of this 
new creed a condition of Congress membership. 

On the 24th, the PJxtremists held a conference of their 
own under the presidentship of Mr. Aurobindo Ghose, 
and decided that their party should frustrate the 
imminent retrogression of Ae Congress by all consti- 
tutional means, even by opposing Ae election of the 
President, if necessary. On the morning of 26th, the 
Extremists led by Messrs. Tilak, Khaparde, and 
Aurobindo Ghose made the last attempt, to obtain 
from Ae Moderates an assurance that Ae staiiLs quo 
would be maintained, but the attempt pro\^cd abortive. 
The response from Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea was 
nou-commital, and Mr. Malvj, Chairman of the 
ileception Committee, managed to avoid all contacts 
with Ae Extremist deputationists. It was clear that 
the Moderates wantcid no compromise, for they were 
confident of their majority. It looked as if a fight was 
inevitable, and the fight oame Ae same afternoon 
when Ae twenty-third Congress session opened in the 
old historic French Garden of Surat. 

The Pandal, with seating capacity for over 7,000, 
was packed when Ae proccedini^ commenced amidst 
a scene of excitement. The excitement grew when Ae 
President-elect, Dr. Ghosh, was welcomed with cheer- 
ing, mingled with the shouts of “Shame” from Ae 
Extremist ranks. The address of Mr. Malvi, roused the 
fire of the Extremists who raised orie.s of “No, No,” and 
frequently interrupted him, whenever they heard him 
talk about moderation. When Dewan Bahadur Ambalal 
proposed Dr. Ghosh tis Pre.sident, there were again 
cries of ”No, No,” And, when the old veteran of At' 
Congress, Mr. Sureiidra Nath Banerjea, rose to second, 
hooting became more intense. Mr. Bouerjea's eloquence 
proved to be of no effect, and even though he made 
repeated attempts to raise his powerful voice, not a 
word could be audible above Ae noisy uproar. The 
Chairman had then to sus]^)end the session for the 
day. It is strange that no reconciliation was seriously 
attempted after the adjournment,, and when on the 
next morning Mr. Tilak sought an honourable compro- 
mise, Ae negotiations again proved abortive. 

Tile Congress met again next day. But, before 
the proceedings commenced, Mr. Tilak sent a message 
A Aa Chairman asking for permission to move an 
adjournment after the election of Ae ^President was 
seconded^ but received no reply even after repeated 
The refusal to take notice t>f Mr. Tilak’s 
request was not only discourteous, but was also 


unconstitutional* Tbs adjournment motion could have 
been put before Ae holise> and could also have been 
rejected fay Ae majority* Even if Ae Chairman 
wanted A overrule Ae motion, he Aould have done 
so publicly* There was no need A sit tight over Mr. 
Tilak^s request and ignore it wiAout rd'ason* biter 
Mr. Banerjea had finished his speech without Ae 
least disturbance, Mr. Tilak who Aought he was 
allotted a seat on Ae platform rose to go up Ae 
platform steps. He was held back by a volunteer, 
but he pushed his way up, and repeatedly insisted 
on his right of addressing Ae delegates. By this time 
Aere was a general disorder. Some of the Moderates 
wanted Mr. Tilak to be bodily removed, and Ae 
overzealous Secretary of the Committee actually 
touched Mr. Tilak’s person to carry outothe Chair- 
man’s order. If under these circumstances. Mr. Tilak 
was excited and he pushed the Scicretary aside, his 
conduct, indiscreet as it was, was hardly unjimtified. 
The provocation offered to him and his numerous 
admirers was no doubt very grave, and the sub- 
sequent disorder was due as much A the obstinate 
behaviour of the Moderates as to the defiance of the 
Extremists. During Ae confusion a shoe hurled on 
A the platform struck Sir Pherozeshah on the side 
of the face after touching Mr, Banerjea, both of 
whom sat within a yard of Mr Tilak. And, when 
chairs were thrown at Ae platform, son)c Extremists 
rushed to the rescue of Mr. Tilak, The confusion 
became still more serious, Vhen st icks were brandished 
and hurled at Ae platform, and disorderly blows 
were exchanged. No one was, however, seriously 
hurt. The police promptly came in, made some arrests 
and cleared the Pandal. Thus ended under Ae most 
painful circumstances the twenty-third session of the 
Congress. 

The heavy Maratha chappal which hit Sir 
Pherozeshah and Mr. Banerjea was a symbol mark- 
ing the impleasant transition of Indian nationalism 
from a loyalist and upper-class agitation to an 
extremist, middle-class movement. Even in Ae un- 
seemly rowdyism one can trace Ae birth-pangs of a 
new phase in Indian hisAry— Ae dawn of a real 
nationalist movement and Ae rise of a revolutionary 
party outside Ae Congress. A yawning gulf separated 
Ae Moderates and Ae neo-nationalists whose paAs 
lay wide apart. A split was bound A come, even if 
the Surat incident had not occurred. The split was 
narrowly averted at the Calcutta session,* and it 
could not long have been postponed. The Anglo- 
Indian Press and Ae bureaucracy gloated over Ae 
seeming collapse of Ae', Congress movement, and 
cited the Surat fiasco as a proof of' the-unfiAess of 
Itdians for self-government, conveniently ignoring 
Ae fact thaf worse incidents had been witoeased 
even in the British House of Commons. 



THE INnATION AND ITS CUBE 

Bt INBU BHUSAN GHOSH, m.a., b.l. 


The Economic PEBapEcnvE 
Since*' the partitioning of the country in August. 15, 
1047, India has faced some mighty problems, both 
political and economic, which have put enormous 
strain on the energy of her leaders and on her re- 
sources. In fact, there are few instances in history 
when a new State had to start its career against such 
heavy odds. The communal unrest in both the eastern 
and western frontiers of the countiy^ the influx of 
countless destitute refugees from Western Pakistan 
into India, the Kashmir and the Hydrriihad dlspuies* - 
all combined to shake the very foundation of the 
newly-bom State. Furthormoro, the country presented 
certain disquieting features in the economic sphen'. 
no less serious than the problems of her frontiers. 
There was the acute scarcity of foodgrnins and es.-en- 
tial commodities throughout the country ; indiistrinl 
production was .steadily declining at a time when post- 
war re-conversion was essential ; the transport situr.- 
iion was completely disorganised. ; the rtdation-hii) 
between labour and capital was extremely unhappy 
and, above all, high prices of consumer good< meant 
untold misery to the poor millions in the country. In 
the context of all these problems, the Government 
found itself somewhat embarrassed, and planning for 
progress failed to receive the dlisired priority. Although 
events have starjed moving to a happy end in the 
poIitir*al sphere, thanks to the success of the ‘police 
action* in* Hyderabad, the price situation has emerged 
once again as the most important aspect of the 
economic problem. 

The preflhi^jt average index of wholesale prices in 
the country, as measured by the Economic AdvisorV 
Index, indicates a rise of about 383 per cent over the 
, 1030 level. Compared to last year, prices are now 
^ about 27 per cent higher on an average. The middle 
^ class cost of living index in Calcutta shows a rise of 
f over 400 per cent in the piice of foo<l articles over 
?the 1980 level, and the combined index (for food, fuel 
? and lighting, clothing and miscellaneous articles) 
i shows a rise of 330 per cent. The all-India cost of 
^living index now stands at 253 per cent above the 1839 
Hevel, but the food articles are 896 per cent higher. 
I The following table will indicate the extent of rapid 
rise in the price le^^els of commodities since 1939 : 


Fbicb Index 

(Base : year ended August, 1939=100) 


Ymt 

Acrloultaral 

oommodltUM 

M«ntt£acturod 

•rticlea 

General 

AlMndie emt 
of living index 

10«445 

28$-4 

258-3 

244-2 

• 236 

1Q4S-46 

372-8 

240-0 

244*0 

239 

194M7. 

813-8 

259-1 

275-4 

252 

1947.48 

Ifttart 

308-9 

287-8 

305-9 

258 

•YaiUUe 

388*8 

848*0 

883*7 

263 


It is clearly evident from the' above table that 
commodity prices have reached their peak levels, and 
the purchasing power of money has declined to more 
than one-third its value in 1939. In other words, in- 
flationary pressure has already gathered full momen- 
tum and the country *8 economic stability is virtually 
at a stake. The Government of India is, however fully 
alive to the gravity of the situation and is active 
devising ways and means to check the present infla- 
tion. Tlic Government invited the opinion of the 
economists, the industrialists, the bankers, the socialist 
leaders and the labour leaders in devising the most 
effective remedial measures. Before discussing the 
proposed remedies, just announced by the Govern- 
ment, I would like to deal with the factors that have 
contributed to the present economic situation in the 
country', which in themselves indicate some of the 
broad remedial measures. 

The Contributory Factors to Infi-ation 

Although there is some difference in the emphasis 
laid on the various factors, the main contributory 
cauw's may be briefly indicated as : (a) low production 
and unsatisfactory distribution, (6) currency inflation, 
(c) continuous deficit budgets of both the Central and 
Provincial Governments, (d) the policy of gradual 
decontrol introduced since the close of 1047, and 
(( ) profiteering and imrontrolled sper^ilation in com- 
modities by traders. 

Low jrroduction : Progressive deterioration in the 
production of essential commodities is certainly one 
of the important causes of the present crisis inasmuch 
as too much money was running after too few goods. 
Production has gone down by nearly 25 to 30 per cent 
as compared with the peak level reached during the 
war period. The fall in production has been the 
cumulative effect of the operation of several adverse 
factors, namely, shortage of capital goods, inad<?quacy 
and dislocation of the transport facilities, labour 
unrest, communal disturbances, and a general sense of 
frustration on the part of the industrialists. Perhaps, 
the transport bottle-neck, labour unrest and communal 
disturbances proved the worst handicaps to industrial 
production during 1945 and 1047. In 1945, the industry 
lost mo^ than 12 million man-days due to labour 
disputes, while the figure rose to 17 million in 1047-— 
a rise of over 30 per cent. Furthermore, the indue- 
triali.sts initiated in enjoying easy gains and abnormal 
proflts during the war years, felt somewhat discouraged 
in accelerating their productive efforts in the face of 
high taxation and uncertainty about the industrial 
policy of the (jkivenimcnt. The new poliey a&ounl^^ 
in April, 1948, did not restore the desired confidence 
in the busineas community. It is probably wrong to 
suggest that disgruntled labonr alone was reBpoosible 
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for lowered production ; JJie lack of. progressive co- 
operation on the part of the industrialists was no less 
guilty. 

The much needed recoveiy in production was also 
held up by unavailability of capital goods at reason- 
able prices from the Western countries. The acute 
scarcity of railway wagons completely disorganised the 
country's transport system resulting in the most un- 
.sjitisfactory distribution of botli industrial raw 
materials and consumer goods. This in turn led to 
wide speculation in comonodities with the consequent 
fluctuation iu prices. The entire machinery of business' 
enterprise was thrown out of gear by the communal 
disturbances in the Punjab and Bengal, and business 
activity was vir*;iially at a &t:indstill in the main pro- 
ducing areas. Although theio h<A.s been some improve- 
ment in production in a few dii^ictions sinf'c the 
beginning of thi.^ year, the present output still falls 
short of the existing productive capacity in the major 
industries. In the field cf agriculture, the countjy yet 
faces a deficit of over two million tons of cerenls, 
despite slight improvement in production recorded 
last year. With inelastic production and restricted 
inflow of goods from abroad, the gap between supply 
and demand has been covered by a sharp rise in 
prices. In the absence of complete figures for 1947-4S,* 
the following table will show the extent of decline in 
production during 1946-47 compared to 1945-46 : 

Industrial Produafdon in India 


* 

OomiiKKlitiei 

muie 

1Q46-47 

PcrcAfituR** 
tall in 1948-47 

1. 

Cotton piecfjgooii^ 
(million ysrdsv) 

4,676 

3.863 

17 

2. 

Sugar* 

(*000 ewtp.) 

16,931 

16,131 

5 

3. 

Cement , 

(’000 tons) 

2,146 

2,017 

6 

4. 

Pig iron 
(*000 tons) 

1,406 

1,364 

4 

5. 

Finished ster;! 

(*000 tons) 

1,:13S 

1,169 

13 

6. 

Steel ingots 
(*000 tons) 

1,300 

1.199 

8 

7. 

Coal 

(*000 tons) 

26,543 

26,218 

1 

8. 

Paper 

(*000 cwts.) 

1,682 

1,431 

15 

9. 

Matches 

2Q 

16 

20 


(million gross boxes) 

Average fall — 10 

10, Total of rice, wheat, jowar, 
bajra, maise, gram 

and barley**** 39,419 46%id 

('000 tons) 


^ total prodaetioa of ■ngftii daring the crushing wwRoa, 

Dneomhor* 1947 to Aprif, 1948 amounted, to 1,056,700 tone compered 
to 901^88 tone, dnriag the preriaue 

49„;s'11ie total reported prodaetlon of ooreele during 1947-48 wee 
eetiinat^ al^ 4it,468«008 tone. 


Since the third quarter of this year, 4he tf^nd 
production of certain essential commodities is again 
showing a decline. The total quantity of finished steel 
produced during the quarter Ju^-^ptember, 1048 
amounted to 211,950 tons compared to, 324,600 and 
201,700 tons respectively during the first two quarters. 
The fall is attributed to a breakdown in the SGOB'h 
sheet mill. The estimated production of steel this year 
is placed at 825,000 tons as against 868J»80 tons iu 

1947. Due to unsatisfactory despatches and accumula- 
tion of large stocks nt pii.heads, the raising of coal 
dropped to 6.7 million tons during the third quarter 
compared to 8 million and 7.6 million tons respec- 
tively during the first tw'o quarters. The production 
of cemorit declined to 356,000 ions in the third quarter 
a.s agianst 374,000 tons in the second quarter because 
of inadequate transport facilities. The paper indu8t.ry 
has been affected by shortage of raw materials. The 
output was over 24,000 tons in the first quarter, while 
it declined to slightly under 24,000 tons in the second 
quart^’r and to 23,000 tons in the third quarter. The 
apprei’iable imi)rovtinenl in textile production recorded 
during the first two quarters has not b(?cn maintained 
during the quarter ended September, 1948. The down- 
ward course of the production curve, if unchecked, 
will hamiicap the operation of the anti-inflationary 
measures adopted by the Government. 

Currency inflation : The phenomenal expansiou 
of the currency during the war years has substantially 
contributed to the pressure of inflatiqn in the country. 
In the entire period from 1939-40 to 1947-48, the 
production index in no year fell below its tftise. value, 
}»ut the price-level showed a continuous rise. This 
suggests that factors other than changes in the y^^ltime 
of production were also responsible fof the rise in 
prices. India's total issue of notes increased from 
Hs. 196 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 1,223 crores in 1946-47. 
The total note in circulation during June and July, 

1948, amounted to Rh. 1,292 crores and Rs. 1,251 crores 

respectively. These additions to currency against 
sterling balances were undertaken to finance produc- 
tion of war materials in the country. Furthermore, 
renewed additions to currency were made as a result 
of the depletion of the Government balances «msou- 
mujated during the war. In 1947-48, the prioe^level 
rose to over three times its base value in 1939, while 
the volume of currency and credit in that year 
amounted to nearly five limes' the quantity in the 
base year. Since September, 1947, and up to June, 
1948, the total increase in note issue amounted to 
Rs. 140 crores, of which about Rs. 80 crores were 
issued during the first aix months of 1948. The rate of 
expanaon of the currency was far greater than the 
rate of. ificrease in production with the consequent 
fall in the value of money. ^ 

Deficit budgets : The oemtinu^ defidt exptfEiditure 
on both capital and revenue aoooonts^ of the Central 
and^ Provincial Oovemmente has also intensified the. 
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resent crisis* The current ycm’H Ct^uirul bud;^et, 
lowing a deficit of over two crores of rupees, is the 
anth consecutive deficit budget. The large volume ol 
ublic expenditure occaaioned by refugee rehabilitSiiiou 
'ork, the Kashmir operations and the heavy import 
f foodgrains from abroad, has added to the pre^surr 
f inflation. In the financial year 1947-48 the <*.(uul>iu<‘d 
alances of tlie GoveMimenta of India and Pukisiim 
ith the Reserve Bank of India went down by aboui 
ts. 118 crores as against Rs. 9S noroa in 1946-47. 'ri*e 
ountry has drawn heavily upon it.-, reservea at a time 
/hen the combined rdVenucs liave decliniHi from 
ts. 338 crores in 1948-47 to Rs. 298 crores in 1947-4S. 

A study of till! Provincial budgela also reveals 
irge deficits ; Madras has budgiaed this year ft»r -i 
eficit of Ils. 5.62 crores ; the United Proviiieec foi 
ts. 4.7 crores ; Bombay for Ki?. 2.84 cron's ; Kast 
hinjab for Rs. 6.69 crores ; West Bengal for R^. 0.7.8 
rore ; the Central Provinces and Hcrar lor R-j. 0.45 
rore ; Assam for Rs. 1.49 croivw and Orifi'U for 
Is. 0.09 trore. The only province vvliich expect « u 
urplus is Bihar, llio budget sliowiiig n. surplus of about 
is. 1.48 crores. 

Policy oj decontrol : The relaxation of controls on 
iroduction, movement and prices of esf^eiilial food 
trUcles* as well as cloili, introduced in November, 1947, 
indor the revised policy of the Govcroinent, provuled 
i powerful stimulus to (.omnydity .spnculation and 
iilcnsified the momentum gatliered by tlu; inflaLioruiry 
jressure. With the removal of controls on pule-', 
;ugar and , textiles, movements of commodities began 
o be directed to areas when* prices were the highest. 
Previously, the controlled articles were moving 
iccording to i^mu proscrib^^d chauuels, but movement 
jecaiiie irreguJdf due to speculative activities oi Uie 
traders. The count ly’s transport system was further 
jomplicated in -consequence. Contrary to expectations, 
ilie policy of gradual decontrol has resulted m a 
urther sharp rise in the prices of all commodities and 
aas aggravated the present crisis. Between NovcmU'i', 
1947, and May, 1948, the general index of wholesale 
prices has shown an increase of about 21 per cent, 
semi-manufactures W'ent up by 26 per cent, manu- 
factures by 24 per cent, food articles by 21 per cr-nt 
and industrial raw material by 17 per cent. Tlu ri-.- 
in the price of cereals like wheat and rice ranged from 
100 to 250 per cent over the controlled rates in certniu 
deficit areas, %ugar prices recorded nn increase uf over 
100 per cent immediately after decontrol in December, 
1047, while the finer varieties of textiles advanecvl b>' 
ibout 200 to 250 per cent. 

“The policy of gradual decontrol/* says Sir CJ. 
D. Deshmukb, Governor of the Reserve •Bank ol 
India, “became the main factor affecting the course 
of events during the latter half of 1947.*’ 

The restrictive import policy of the Government, 
lowed since the second half of 1947, with a view 
coasorvin^ foreign exchange, fui'tber augmented the 


sciircity of consumer goods and the upward trend in 
prices. 

Profiteering and commodity epecidation : Profiitecr- 
iug and unhealthy speculation in essential commodities 
by traders were probably most responsible for sustain- 
ing the inflationary pressure during all the time. 
Taking advantage of the existing scarcity ol all easen- 
tiiil commodities and the country’s dislocated transport 
syaleni, the traders indulged in the most unscrupulon- 
waj's of blackmarket operations. With enormous 
.iioardf^ wealth and connivance of the corrupt Govern- 
ment officials, thest traders ventured in wild specula- 
tion and succeeded in creating almost a paradise for 
blackmarketeers in the country. The anti-sociul 
activities of the traders have done more injury to the 
country’s economy than any other single factor. Tlie 
Government appeared somewhat helpless in dealing 
with these people, and all measure.^ intended to coun- 
liT their activities proved abortive. The partitioning 
of the country in August, 1947, offered another oppor- 
tunity to them in creating an open field for smuggling 
over the border areas. I'here are possibly no corn^ct 
wa^'^s of measuring the extent of widespread smuggling 
operations that went on in tie eastern and w^estern 
frontiers of the (;ountry. On a single item like the 
cotton textiles the traders derived mote than 300 
per cent margin of profits, and goods worth over 
Rs. 100 crores were smuggled out of India. 

Blackmarkets and illicit traffic in commodiliefr 
continued regular features in the country’s economy. 
It is probably true to say that faar more trade opera- 
tions rnal-criiilised through irregular devices than 
recorded in the open market dealings. Large-J 9 t.*alc 
hoarding, heavy smuggling and unscrupulous profiteer- 
ing by traders led to severe disparity in the distri- 
bution of essential commodities in the country' with 
the <!Ou.sequent violent fluctuation in prices. 

The PaoeosED Remedies 

I'he Government of India has now announced the 
proposed remedies to fight the inflation. These, how- 
ever, constitute only th*; immediate steps to impro ^’0 
the present situation, and the Government has under 
consideration certain other measures to be announced 
soon. It must be admit Irni that despite the cornplexit.A 
of the suggestions offered by various interests, the 
Government has followed a cautious policy in its choice 
of the measures ; its policy is stated to be dictated 
by th(* following main considerations : 

1. To keep the Government expenditure as 
low as possible consistent with efficiency, and to 
increase revenues by all available means ; 

2. To make a concerted effort immediately to 
ensiiTc that there is no further rise in prices and 
the cost of living ; 

3. To secure, in the shortest possible time, a 
1 ►regressive redaction in pric(»s to reasonable* levels 
and the supply of an increasing volume of goods 
ana services ; and 

4. To make every endeavour to curtail the 
purchasing power in the hands of the community 
and to prevent any further addition thereto. 
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The aiitf4kiflattoiuuy meamires proposed to be prodttelio& Of goods and services in ike country should 
adopted by the Qovemment may be briefly sum- be iiicreased» not only as a step to counter the 
mansed as follows : inflatbnaiy pressure but also as a regular programme 

(A) Inocfi^ives to Production : of industrial recovery. Nevertheless, in the short run 

(0 Liberalisation of depreciation allowances on ^ particularly under the emtiag eoonomie seUup of 
^ plant and machinery for income-tax pur^ the country, production is bound to be inela^c. The 


(fi) tempting new industrial undertakings from 
income-tax for a specifled period ; 

(ni) Granting relief in respect of customs duty 
on imported raw materials and industrial 
, plaint and machinery ; < 

(tv) To ensure uniformity of labour legulation 
throughout the oountry and to provide for 
review of awards ii^ disputes by a statutory 
authority. 

(B) Firumdal Measures : 

(i) Reduction in the budgetary gap between 
revenue and expenditure, and postponement 
of all unproductive expenditure ; 

(u) Intensification of the campaign for sm|di 
savings by encouraging investment in Postal 
Savings J^nds and National Savings Certi- 
ficates and by issue of Treasury Deposit 
Receipts** ; 

(tti) Limiting the payment of dividends in public 
companies to the average of two years ended 
Mai^, 1948, or to 6 per cent on paid-up 
capital, whichever is higher ; 

(tv) Postponement of .the repayment of Excess 
Profit Tax depomts and of refundable EP.T. 
for a further period of three years, except 
for financing purchase of capital goods ; 

(v) The progress of the Estate Duty Bill, now 
before the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
lative), wUl be expedited ; 

(vt) Regulating advances by banks to prevent 
speculation in commochties. 

(C) Measures to stabilise and to bring down 
prices : 

(i) Re-imposition of controls on foodgrains and 
cloth, imd reduction in the price of sugar ; 

(u) Better distribution of certain essential com- 
modities, such as cement, iron and steel, 
keroaine, etc.; 

(Hi) Liberalisation of the import policy to allow 
an increased flow of consumer goods. 

The problem now facing the countiy is to bridge 
the existing wide gap between money and goods, and 
to bring down the prices of all essential commodities 
to reasonable levels. Some of the broad remedial 
measures to combat inflation are, in a way, suggested 
by the contributory factors themselves. Increased pro- 
duction of goods and services, reduction in the money 
in circulation, balancing of Government budgets, better 
distribution of essential commodities, and checking of 
profiteering and speculation— are remedies apparently 
indicated by the contributoiy causes. There is no 
single sovereign remedy {or inflation, and the offensive 
must be directed from every front to regain the 
d^dred* equilibrium in the country’ll^ economic life. It 
is now relevant to examine the adequa/cy of the pro- 
posed remedies as anti-inflatibnaiy measures. 

/licences to production : There is pcaotioal^ no 
bfifferoaec of opinion on the issue that tiia . vohime of 


countiy needs capital goods, industrial raw materials 
at economic prices, trained personnel, better transport 
faciltiies, and^ above aU, a harmonious oo-operation 
between labour and capital to< ‘•achieve the. desired 
» recovery in production. The Government's decision to 
ensure uniformity of labour legislation throughout the 
country in referring disputes to adjudication and 
providing for review of awards by a statutory autho- 
rity is certainly a welcome move in ibe right direc- 
tion. Some of the incentives, such as liberalising the 
depreciation allowances on plants and machinery for 
income-tax purposes, exempting new industrial under- 
takings from income-tax for a specified period and 
granting of relief in respect of customs duty on 
imported raw materials and machinery, shouM go a 
long way in assuring the industrialists of a congenial 
environment to put forth their best efforts. In fact, 
these incentives should prove sufficient to remove the 
crisis of confidence and strengthen the morale of the 
business community. The measures preuously initiated 
by the Government, such os the three-year industrial 
truce, the establishment of {he Industrial Fiznince 
Corporation, the grant ef tax concession in th(j budget 
for 1948-49 and the scheme of profit sharing recom- 
mended by the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment should also prove beneficial. 

The complete and detailed plan of the Gtivtrn- 
ment to improve production is yet to be announced, 
but meanwhile, the suggestion off<*r^d by Sri Jai 
Prakash Narain, the Socialist leader, should merit 
serious consideration. As suggested by him, fix^itiou 
of basic production quotas, • industry-wise and unit- 
wise, and granting of production bonus to capital in 
the form of rebate on taxes for extra production may 
prove quite effective to enhance production. Better 
housing accommodation and supply of cheap rations 
to labour are most desired to keep labour contented 
and to iikcrease its efficiency. Foreign private invest- 
ment may also be encouraged to accelerate industrial- 
jsation. In order to relieve the existing scarcity of 
consumer goods and to open more avenues of regular 
employment to agricultural labour, the • Government 
should revive and develop the cottage and meduim- 
Qoale industries. It is, however, assuring that a few of 
these ineasures are under consideration by the Govern- 
ment. What is most needed at pr^riHent is a new Social 
outloh^, a more enlightened realisation on the part of 
both the * industrialists and the labourers of their 
obligation to extend their best productive efforts in 
tire country’s cause. The only objective r^entiestiy 
pumied by the industrialists has been .the earning of 
maatiaium profit, and this motive force has probably 
ereated the worst cleavage between labour and capital. 
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The labourers must also feel that increase in reul 
wages alone offers them the best benefit. After all, 
measures to improve production aa a remedy for 
inflation cannot offer any immediate relief, as recovery 
in production involves a long-term) process. 

Fmancial measures : The Government's decision 
U> enforce all economics in expenditure, consistent 
with the maintenance of efficient administration, and 
to postpone all unproductive expenditure is a move 
in the right direction. Besides providing for balanced 
budgets both in the Centre and in the Provinct^s, 
judicious cjconomy will help in curtailing the cxijosa 
purchasing power in the hands of the community. I'he 
Government aims to provide surplus budget next year. 
If this can really be achieved without recourse to 
mcn;ased taxation and indLScriiiiiuato reduction in 
dt'\ cloi^ment expenditure, the Government will nave 
Ui its aid one of the most effective weapons to fight 
inflation. There is much of extra vagunco in the day-to- 
day admiiiLslraiion, and I lie prevailing state of affairs 
in the various Goveninicnl departments leaves much to 
fii! desired. Quick promotion, ntipolism in apjioini- 
nujuts to senior services, creation of new posts to 
priivide iriLercsUsi beiieticiarios, fat iillovvances, too 
many committee^, delegations and conferences should 
all be stopped Lo introduce the primary step in 
ec.oiin/ay. The J'loviiicial Goveinments have been 
warned that they could expect no financial assistance 
Ironi th(* Centre to implement their plans for the 
abolition of zamindari or tor firohibition. The Govern- 
ment has also dmudi,^! to set up a Cabinet Committee 
to determine the relative priority of development 
srheiJies So tliat expenditure on non-productive schemes 
may be postponed or eairtailed* 'Ihis will certainly 
jiievent lurtJier addition lo the purchasing power, but 
it would be^iswise to postpone tlu' development pro- 
jects without looking to their ultimate benefitv An' 
new project mu.st necessarily Lake time to yield ils 
fruits. Ihe mere iuct that its execution involves 
expenditure in wages, salaries and capital equipment 
sJiould not justify iL& postporicmenL, In u pri*- 
dominanlly agricultural country* like India agricultural 
development must jiroceed along with, if not precede, 
iiiduatriul recovtjry. Far-reaching agricultural im'prove- 
ments and tenancy reforms ^ essential for industrial 
progress m the country, will be unduly hampered and 
delajed if proper disendiou hj not exercised in the 
revision of priorities to the various schemes. 

In order to ))rovide surplus budgets, the Pro\in- 
c.ial Governments have been advised .to strengthen 
their finances by the levy of an agricultural income- 

where it is not yet levied. The progress of the 
FiState Duty Bill, the entire proceeds of which will be 
allott^ to the Provinces, will be eiqpedited in the 
Constituent Assembly. These new sources *of revenue 
for thq^ provinces do not constitute emergent measures 
to combat inflation, but merely satisfy their ’ong-felt 
needs. The tax on agricultural income i/s already in 
force in some of the provinces, but tlie prospect of 


deriving additional revenue from this source to oueet 
the present crisis is limited. However, new avenues of 
income should always be tapped without seriously 
affecting the necessary inducemint to greater produc- 
tive efforts. Mere increase in the rates of taxes will 
bring no surplus revenue unle&s both the Central and 
Provincial Governments can rely on improved 
machinery of tax aase.ssmtmt and stringent collection 
of the arrears. 

In order to stimulati; Huiall savings, the Govern- 
ment has decided to raise the mnximum possible limit 
for investment in Postal Savings Bonds from Rs. 6,000 
to Rs. 10,000 and in National Savings Certificates from 
Its. 15,000 to It?. 25,000. It ha*' also beim decided to 
issuo Treasury Deposit, Rtveipts on favourable terms 
for six, nin<* and twelve months to cater for institu- 
tional investors in search for .diurl-lerm investment*. 
A.^ a step to withdraw surplus purrhasing power in the 
hands of the community, these financial measun^s are 
not likely lo produce any encouraging respons'. lli*' 
first two methods have already been tricsl with no 
promising result ; the i>robable elTicacy of the third 
one i.s yet uncertain. With tin* existing inflationary 
prioi"?, the capacity to save the, Jow-incouie groups 
(with incomes ninging between K'‘. 25()|- to R-<. 80Jj- 
}»cr month) is stiictly liuiitod. In fact, these peoj 1« 
can liardJy maintain a moderate standard of. living, 
and the lure of interf‘st or yield has no inlluemv* on 
this class of iiuestors. What is really wanted to 
iisrup the hoarded wealt.li of the rich, but this objective, 
cannot be attained b> any voluntary savings scheme. 

The other niiancial measure of limiting the pay- 
ment of dividends in public coimpanies to the average 
of two years ocih'd March, in48 or to 6 per cent 
paid-up capital, can only r*rove a mild way of prevent- 
ing further addition lo the piirchaj?ing p(»wer. It 
cannot t‘fft‘ctively check the profiteers or black- 
murketrers from derj\ing undue profits througli ille- 
gal devices. The decision to postpone, for a further 
period of three years, r»‘funding the E.P.T. and repay- 
ing ihf E.P.T. depo.'^ii.'s, except for financing purchaMc 
of capital equipment, is only continuing a polity 
already in force and cannoi materially alter the pre- 
sent situation. Thi.s will, however, prevent enibarras- 
sing addition to purchasing power. 

MfiOturtfi to siabdkc and to bnny down prices- 
Tliti Government's decision to ro-impose controls on 
fuodgrauua amd cloth is a vital step to counter-infla- 
tion. A fundameiitul necessity in the present situation 
is to stabilise and to effect a progressive reduction in 
the prices of essential commodities. Wider application 
of rationing and eflt‘ctive control over prices and distri- 
bution of ihe essentials of life appear the most 
sensible course in this respect. Tlie assuranc<* to 
bring about a reduction in the price of ‘sugar and to 
ensure better distribution of kerosiue, oexrfhnt ^nd 
iron and steel should have a salutary effect on foml- 
grains prices. It is yet unknown what further steins 
the Government will take to improve the existing 
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diatribution -of . these commodities. There is also 
meation of oontrolling the prices and distribution of 
pulses and iM^ble oils. The most important aspect of 
control, however, is distribution. If regular supplies 
of cmitiolled articles are not ensured, profiteering and 
black-market operations will persist as normal features. 
The eiigting proeurment and distribution machinery 
of, the Government should be completely purged of 
all undesirable elements before any benefit can be 
expected out of controls. From the unhappy experience 
gained during the previous regime of control it can be 
stated that without good administration, controls will 
inflict additional sufferings to the average people. It 
had been a common experience under rationing that 
only the inferior qualities of textiles and foodgrains, 
sometimes unsuitable for use and unfit for human 
consumption, were available through the regular 
channels of distribution, the better varieties being sold 
at ^higher prices in black-markets. Large-scale and 
indiscriminate adulteration of foodstuffs is also a com- 
mon practice with the suppliers and handling agents. 
Unless the Government feels seriously about the 
attendant evils of control, t:ud adopts the most effective 
methods of checking black-market operations, the mere 
fact of re-imposition of controls and rationing will 
have little anti-inflationarj^ effect. Most stringent 
measures should be adopted to stop bribery and cor- 
ruption among Government officials; only senior offi- 
cials with reputation of honesty and efficiency should 
be* entrusted with the duty of supervising the activities 
of the procurement and distribution agents. 

In order to allow an increased flow of essential 
consumer gopds from abroad, the Government has 
decided to liberalise the import policy. This will 
undoubtedly relieve the existing scarcity to a certain 
extent in so far as goods are available at reasonable 
prices. As a regular State policy, however, a planned 
programme is necessary to control the countr3^ii 
foreign trade in a wise manner. The admi nisi ration 
of the country’s export and import trade controls since 
the second half of 1947 exhibited certain glaring ins- 
‘ tances of corruption and inefficiency ; some of tlie worst 
vices of bureaucracy were nakedly manifest. Count- 
less formalities, avoidable delaytc in the issue and 
renewal of licences, irregular sanction of quotas to 
interested parties and, above all, a general sjurit of 
discrimination — ^all characterised the affairs of adminis- 
tration. Instances of lapse of quotas against unutilised 
licences and open sale of permits and licences in the 
market were also numerous. These unsatisfactory 
state of affairs must be rectified before the country’s 


foreign trade can be put on a sound bans. As suggested 
by some tuembers of the Constituent Assembly, the 
establiribment of an Indian Gommeroial Corporation as 
a statutory body to handle the country’s foreign trade, 
cm the lines of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Cdrporation appears quite reasonable. 

Conclusion 

If any single measure can promote" economic 
stability in the country, it is the nuost effective way 
of dealing with the profiteers and those corrupt officials 
actively co-opemting with them. Until profiteering and 
speculation in essential commodities can be effectively 
checked, the various anti-inflationary measures proposed 
by the Government will not produce the desired 
result. The present crisis, particularly the price situa- 
tion, is more a problem of equitable distribution than 
of increased production. What is most needed at 
present is to ensure better distribution of Uie available 
supply of consumer goods and industrial raw materials, 
and to check the anti-social activities of the j^raders. 
If easy commercial traffic can be maintained on the 
country’s railways and on other means of tran.sport, 
speculation in commo<lities and the consequent fluctua- 
tion in prices will be considerably reduced. Two 
fundamental steps, namely, a complete re-organisatioD 
of the transport system and checking of speculation in 
commodities appear most essential at present. 

The Government’s^ decirion to regulate bank 
advances, in respect of which the Reserve Bank of 
India has been armed with wide poWters by the Bank- 
ing Ordinance, can prevent speculation only Jbo a very 
limited extent. A greater degree of speculation is 
occasioned by black-market money, which moves 
independently of the facilities offered byjbank credits. 
Unless the enormous amount of ho.arded* money belong- 
ing to the rich can be seized, profiteering, smuggling 
and speculation cannot be checked. Infliction of the 
most deterrent punishment to profiteers is a funda- 
metal necessity in fighting inflation. Confiscation of 
property, cancellation of trade licence^ long-term 
imprisonment and, abBve all, scamlalising before the 
public — ^these weapons should all be applied against 
the enemies of the Stgte. To quote Sir C. D. 
Deshmukh, ‘*Thc country’s central problem is essen- 
tially one of good administotition and effective 
execution.”* 

« 

* The views expreeeed in ihle article arc tboae of the author. AVtl 
do not raSeot the opinion of the organlaation with which ho i* 
•aiooktfd. 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AND AGRICULTURAL FINANCE 


By Pkof. G. P. GUPTA. M.com., 
’ Commerce College, Wordha 


A sound system of finance is indispensable for the 
agricultural reconstruction of India. The burden of 
agricultural debt should be reduced to the level whicli 
allows the cultivator to maintain an adequate standard 
of living and to enable' hion to raise adequate finance 
for agricultural production. In this connctjtion it is 
necessary to emphasise the part which the Reserve 
Bank of India has been playing and ought to play in 
the future. Orthodox financial circles recognise thal 
the central bank of a country should play a funda- 
irental part in providing rural credit facilities. The 
[ntcrnatiohrtl Committee of the League of Nntion.s in 
ts report to the Council on the work of the sixty- 
eighth session of the Committee entitled Agrieultural 
[>''dit points out that there is room for improving 
the services rendere<i to agriculture by the central 
lank. The Internatioual Congress of Agriculture held 
it the •Hague in June 1937 passed a resolution provid- 
ing that the bank of issue should take into account 
.he conditions of agri cultural gproduction and should 
grant special rates of interest and period,s allowed for 
the discount of th% funds subscribed by the cultivator. 
The assenjbly of International Co»mmission of Agri- 
'lulturc of July, 1936, emphasised the pnrt that banks 
3f issue should play in providing agricultural credit 
acilities. Accordingly, central banks in other countries 
ire providing fecial facilities for agricultural finance. 
The discount rate of the bank of issue for agricultiinil 
aills is lower than that for commercial bills and coii- 
lession is also granted in respect of time and in re- 
liscounting agricultural bills. Some central hanks grant 
lirect credit facilities to agricullurists ; while in other 
special agricultural credit departments have been 
•t up, to advance funds on the security of produce 
to promote priimary production as in .Australia 
certain other countries. 

The part which the Reserve Bank of India is 
laying in organising agricultural credit should be 
loiuddered in the light of Indian conditions and also 
n the light of the operations of central banks in agri- 
cultural countries. The framers of the Reserve Bank 
India Act intended that the Bank should play a 
al part in respect of agricultural finance. Hence 
le Agiicultural Credit Department was added to the 
ik. Its statutory functions are : (1) to 8tudj>^ ques- 
of agricultural credit and 'to give advice to 
ituti&Qs and organisationB which want to consult 
(2) to co-ordinate its agricultural credit operations 
relations with provincial co-operative banks and 
ter banking oraai^tioiis. Duty was laid on it to 


submit a report before the 31st December, 1937, with 
proposals if it thought fit, for legislation on how to 
extend the provisions of the Act applying to scheduled 
banks to indigenous bankers and persons engaged in 
British India in banking business and to improve the 
machinery for dealing with agricultural finance. The 
department is, therefore, the agency for research work 
on agricultural finance and it has to give advice in 
Ihi.s connection to persons and institutions as may 
seek it from the Bank. It is not directly entrusted 
with funds. Consequently if. has it.s own limitations. 

The department hns collected a great deal of 
material pertaining to agricultural finanet* in India as 
well as abroad. Tt has issued four bulletins and two 
reports in which the special features of agricultural 
finance have been fkv<rrihed. It hits given suggestions 
in it'* reports for the roeulsilitm of monr*y-lending and 
for the reorganisation of the co-op('ralivc movement 
so that it may play a proper part in sui>plying agri- 
cultural credit facilities to the agriculturists. It has 
laid emphasis f>n the starting of multi-purpose societies, 
and it published the re\ie\v of the co-operative 
movement in the (‘ountrv in 1939-40. It has also issued 
circular from time to time in which it has embodied 
its proposals for improving agricultural finance. It has 
also collected material on Debt legislation in India, 
and offerwJ its advice on debt relief measures passed 
in Ihe British Indian provinces and the states. 

Wo may now refer to the efforts made by the 
Agricultural Credit Department in improving agricul- 
tural credit facilities. Firstly, it prepared a scheme 
iu August, 1937, laying down concrete proposals which 
were based on the report of Tlie Indiau Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee to extend direct rediscounting 
fa/cilities to the indigenous bankers. They were to 
confine their business to that defined by the Indian 
Ccimpanics Act. They wore asked to maintain proper 
books of accounts and to get them inspected by the 
Reserve Bank. The Btink was also to have the right to 
regulate their banking business. During a period of 
five years from the dat& of their registration as private 
bankers on the Reserve Bank's books they could open 
an account with Bank. They were not to make com- 
pulsory deposits with the Reserve Bank unless their 
time and demand liabilities were five times or more 
in excess of theia capital in business. Only. th 2 se 
indigenous bankers could be placed on the approved « 
list of the Reserve Bank which had a capital of 
at least 12 lakhs of rupees. This scheme was tentative 
for a neriod of five vears. Such banker wem to set 
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direct rediscoifiniing facilities from the Reserve Bank 
and the sasne Remittance facilities as were enjoyed by 
the scheduled banks. The representatives of indigeno\w 
bankers agreed generally to give up speculative busi- 
ness, but th^ were not prepared to confine themselves 
to banking business only . They pointed out that Indian 
Companies Act simply gave a description of the 
businete of joint stock banks and that description was 
not definition. In 1941, the Reserve Bank of India 
enquired of the Bombay Shroffs* Association as to how 
many members of the association would be prepared 
to accept a modified scheme based on agreed proposals 
to discard non-banking business within a period of 
time. It pointed out that a reasonable number of 
indigenous bankers should be willing to accept an 
agreed modified scheme. Then it would be prepared 
to agree to some sort of via media of modifying the 
original scheme provided a sufficient number of 
indigenous bankers were willing to segregate their 
banking from their non-banking business, if not imme- 
diately, at least within a defmiir period of time and 
be prepared to t.ake immediate steps to that end. The 
Shroffs* Association suggested five years as the period 
for effecting legal segregation of banking and non- 
hanking business for approved indigenous bankers and 
agreed that accounts should he published and open to 
rlepositors and to the Reserve Bank, but it could not 
give assurance regarding the exact mimber of 
indigenous bankers who could be willing to join the 
scheme, pointing out that it would be difficult for the 
shroffs to commit th(?mselve.v in advance to anything. 
It was at the same time pointed out that the associa- 
tion could explain the schenu^ and bring in as many 
shroffs as possible to it. 

The Re.serve Bank refused to proceed with the 
scheme on two ground*^ : (1) The Reserve Bank 

wanted immediate segregation of banking from non- 
banking business, but the indigenous bankers wanted 
time to do so. (2) The Bank wanted a certain number 
of indigenous bankers to accept the scheme, but the 
shroffs were not prepared to commit themselves in this 
connection. According fo the Reserve Bank, the new 
provision would remain a dead letter like Section 17 
(4) (B) in the absence of conditions in which it could 
be applied. 

Thus so far the indigenous banker has not been 
brought within the direct rediscounting facilities of 
the Reseiye Bank of India and it is necessary that 
this should be done if facilities of agricultural finance 
are to be improved in our couptry. 

We may now refer to another important effort 
made by the Reserve Bank in January 1938, for provid- 
ing finance for marketing agricultural produce through 
the moneylender. The Bank offered to rediscount at 
concession rates through the schedule^ banks the bills 
^of %ppr8ved moneylenders drawn for making advances 
to a^culturists against the security of produce, 
prosified the benefit of the low rates was passed on 
to jQie agriouJturiets. The scheduled banks, were to 


charge a rate not exceeding 2 per cent over the Bank's 
discount rate and the moneylender was to pass on 
credit with a further margin of not, more ‘than 
2 per cent, to the agriculturist. The rebate proposed 
was 1 per cent The scheduled banks opposed it on the 
ground that they could not dictate the rate of interest 
to be charged by the moneylender to agriculturists 
against produce bills and that under conditions of keen 
competition there would be little scope for scheduled 
banka to rediscount such bills with the Reserve Bank. 

Another effort was made to utilise the co-operative 
movement for suppJjdng agricultural finance. Under 
the scheme contained in the Bank's circular of 14th 
May, 1938, a procedure was laid down to be followed 
by co-operative banks to get finance from the Reserve 
Bank of India. But only one provincial bank borrowed 
money under the schomc. 

In 1942, the Bank prepared another scheme vide 
its circular of 2nd January, 1942. It offered to grant 
accommodation under Section 17(2) (b) ami 17 (4) (c) 
for crop-marketing at a concession rate of 1 **^**^1 

below the Bank raUj provided the concession was also 
given to the cultivator. The expectation was that the 
co-operative movement would utilise the scheme on 
a large-scale to the benefit of the cultivator. Tne, 
expectation was not realised and only one provincial 
co-operative bank borrowed a small sum of money at 
2 per cent and the ultimate borrow^er got finnnee ai 
5 per cent. 

Acconljngly, the Hank decided in November, 1944, 
to exl^end the scheme of rebate tf> cover bills ftud 
Promis.sory Note.s drawn for financing seasonal opera- 
tions also. The terms and conditions which were 
practically the same as in the circular of May 14, 1938, 
were also laid down. The amount of loans jind advances 
taken advantage of by provincial coHtf>eraUve bankrt 
is small ns given below : 

Year Ainounl in lakhs of 

rupees 

1941- 42 99.9 

1942- 43 295.25 

1943- 44 379.15 

It may be pointed out at this stage that a special 
rebate of IJ per cent was allowed to the U. P. Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank up to the end of March, 1946. 
Section 17 (4) (D) of the Reserve Bank Act has practi- 
cally remained inoperative so far, because it cannot 
be used without licensed warehouses. Acdbrdingly, in 
November, 1944, tlie Bank circulated a draft bill for 
setting up licensed warehouses where agricultural 
produce will be graded and stored and regularly 
inspected. The warehouse will be under a licensed 
warebouBeij^an who will keep the produce in bis 
pexsona! custody and take proper care of it against 
risks. The establishment of warehotm should prepare 
the way for the* utilisation of the proviaioiii of 
Section 17 (4) (D) of the RokiYo Bank of India Act. 
The above is an account the effort^ made 
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the Reserve Bank of India to improve facilitie® for 
BgriouJtural finance in^ our oountiy. The indii^enous 
banker has not yet Seen given direct rediscounting 
facilities. This should be done in the interest of 
improving agricultural credit. The demands of the 
co-operative movement should bo satisfied amt the 
co-operative movement should be Veconstructod. A 
portion of the annual profits of the bank should be 
allocaf/ed for the development of the co-operative 
movement. The interpretation plnced by the Reserve 
Bank of India upon Seel ion 17 (4) (D) of the Act 
should be changed so that the bank should bo to 
advance funds against doeumonts of tilh* merely. Th«‘ 
R^sserve Bank should invest in df'bentures of the land 
mortgage banks. The agneultund credit deparlruent 
should be directly entrnst,e(J with hinds on the iitodel 
of the Rural Credit DepuriTuent of the t>immonw*'aIth 


Bank of Australia. A special machinery for the inspec- 
liou of the moneylenders must be set up. The possi- 
l)ili! of adding- a long-term mortgage department of 
the Reserve Bank of India on the lines of the 
AiUstralian Agricultural Mortgage Department of the 
f -ornmonwcalth Bank and of the long-tenu mortgage 
Department of the banks of Iceland and Costa Rica 
should also be considered. This department will be a 
help to land-mortgage banks. In this connection the 
working of the Australian mddel should be carefully 
Fitudied. The Resen^e Rank Act should also be amemded 
I/O 1 ‘Xtond tlu' period of rediscounting agricultural hills 
fro?n nine months to at least twelve months. 

A consideration of the-^e suggestions is necessary 
in order that the Reserve Bank may be able to play 
a greater part in iuiprovinc facdlities for agricnttural 
hiuiiicr* iij our count rv. 

: 0 :— 


COMMENT AN!) CRITICISM 

riu' lm}if}rt mill Kxjmrl Policy of tli** <Movcrnmciil 


In ihe financial ;*nd commercial field, one of India’s 
major prpblem.s is hon to meet an adverse' balance of 
trade. The obvious and most he}ilth\ h’:i\ i*> to increa.'^e 
cxpoTts--on tradnional lim* .-tmi. ,'<1 'Imii.r!' 
'h'vr‘loji new lines,; 

IndmV needs are manv, chief among the.r, heiii^ 
the demand for fooil and cai'ital good^ F.trlPion 
deprived this Dominion of v.arviM}: ouuntihe- *>' lia 
exportable surplus of a number of conirfi(*!lili' 
including ra^ jute from East Bomral atul uiw mttou 
from Bind There has also been .‘<oiiie l(»s? in wool, 
hides and skins, salt, etc. 

It may be argued that the situation e.oul(i be uiei 
by economising on impoi ls. Imports may be reduci d 
either through replacement by home pro<hi<*tion or lo 
reduction in consumption. But production of the 
major import/ — food — cannot effectively b(' increased, 
at least at its pr^ent level. Reduction in import.-^ of 
raw materials, such as cotton and jute would Mdver.'‘e)y 
affect manufacture. Besides, there is need for <!apilal 
equipment to execuUi India's post-war development 
plans. Moreover in a State where the domeslii' 
economy Is threatened by inflation, reduction of 
imports as such cannot be recommended. The Modern 
Review, in its September issue, emphasised that ‘*it i.s 
no use, at this juncture, to shut our eyes to the fact 
that with the rocketing inflationary spiral in the 
■country and starvation in consumer good^ there is an 
imperative necessity for importing large quantities of 
constmer goods.'’ All these would suggest that import 
cannot be reduced, but may well haVe to be increased. 

But if the quantities of imports cannot be 
reduced, it may at least be possible to secure them 


at lower prices. That, liowever, i'. not likely. Even 
before partition there was an upward trend in imporl 
pneo.**, and this could not be checked partition. 

Prices of imports mny be put at a “uolional” level 
between 50 and 100 per cent above the pre-partition 
lr‘\<'l according to \)ir nrgoncy of the- demand f<n‘ 
them prices of food iiuports rnav be cvoti higher. Th ' 
Uouble Mr. \eopy. iddre>sM3g the Export Advisory 
C^mncil in Augi!.“t, iiimself drew attention to this fact 
when he said : 

’‘Generally .^ipeaking, however, impori, 'price‘s 
have in Ilians’^ risen more than export prices, 

with the result thai llio terms of tnide have moved 
.'igainst India.” 

It si-oms. therefore, that there is no other wa' 
tliMU thill, the demand for importe should be backed 
by the country’s capacity to export. If India requires 
•more imports to meet food and other shortages, she 
is also rt'quired to export more. 

Th<» situation has been furtheu* aggravated b\' th#’ 
gradual de})lct,ion of our dollar resources. Figures for 
our cxiiort. to sterling areas show a downward ten- 
dency ; and tlie latest po.sition e(‘ems to bi' f,hat the 
value of our imports exceeds that of our exports b>‘ 
roughly the same amount as can be met by drawing 
upon our sterling releases. If, therefore, there its no 
concerted effort for larger exports, it. would be well- 
nigh impossible for India to maintain her trade 
balances. India is notorious for her unfavourable 
balances ; but*tlie war placed her in a rather awlvan- 
tngeous position. The temj>orary absence of competi- 
tion from Japan and Germany has prepareiJ the 
ground for the development of India’s foreign trade. 
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If only .is alert enough to avail herself of the 
opportunity she could secure a position among the 
economically advanced countries of the- world. The 
choice before India is» therefore, to eseport more or 
stagnate. 

No one 'today subscribes to the Mercantilist 
theory of favourable balances of trade. Whenever a 
country speaks in terms of increasing exports, it is 
implied that she shall receive in return more imports. 
Before the last war India could afford to think in 
terms of national self-sufficiency, although even then 
it was more a plausible phantasy than an actual 
•possibility. The war and the post-war periods have 
shown to what extent we are dependent on foreign 
countries for our supplies of capital good? and food- 
grains. In order to secure these imports, which are so 
vitally necessary for our subsistence and economic 
development, we have to make strenuous efforts to 
export more. 

It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which we 
can draw upon resources other than those accruing 
from our export trade to finance our growing import 
requirements. Releases from India's sterling balames 
are limited in amount and will not suffice to pay for 
our imports, even from countries, in the sterling area, 
unless they are supplemented by fairly substantial 
exports to those countries. Further, only a small 
portion of the amounts released from the sterling 
balances is available for use in hard currency areas, 
and since India has a .substantial adverse balance with 
such areas, every effort needs to be made to expand 
the export trade with them. 

Scope for external borrowing is also limitc<l. The 
International Monetary Fund can accommodate loans 
not exceeding 100 million dollars for each 12 period, 
whereas our requiremenfs of hard currency for food 
imports only is of the order of 220 million dollars per 
year. As for the Export-Import Bank in America and 
the World Bank, loans are g]*anted only against 
definite schemes of development. Even then, consis’ 
tent with the basic requirements of economic develop- 
ment, attempts are being made for securing any 
asiistance available from these and other external 
sources in order to relieve the strain on domestic 
resources. 

An essential feature of the export drive is the need 
for diversification of exports and experiments on new 
lines. In this connection, the possibilities of developing 


the esqmrt ot artides, such as brassware, toys, etc., were 
mentioned by Mr. C. H. Bhabha in his address to the 
Export Advisory Coundl last yW. In his speech this 
year, Mr. Neogy referred to the steps taken by 
Government to liberalise export of these commodities. 
Thie, most of these commodities are semi-luxury goods 
and have, accordingly, an elastic demand. But these 
are not the only commodities, nor even the principal 
ones, on which India’s export drive depends. 

The fact that these can earn a comparatively 
small amount of foreign exchange does not indicate 
ignorance of basic economics on the port of the 
Government's cxpcjrt advisers. The fact that India did 
not ask for direct concessions in respect of these fancy 
goods and art-ware at the Geneva Conference shows 
that the advisers of the Government were aware of 
the elastic nature of their demand. But then, India 
has gained indirect concessions in respect of these, and 
in view of our interest in developing our export 
trade in such articles, these concessions may be of 
much value. 

Tea is one of India's main exports ; and un- 
doubtedly foreigners still have some degree of control 
over the tea industry. It should be noted however 
that the Government has already expressed in un- 
equivocal terms— ‘in the statement on Industrial 
Policy— that ‘‘as a rule the major interest in owner- 
ship and effective control should always be in Indian 
hands, but power will be taken to deal with excep- 
tional cases in a manner calculated to serve the 
national interest.” Government are going as far as 
possible in this matter, but they consider th^t any 
immediate acceleration of the process . of substitution 
may be fraught with danger to the industry itself. 

With regard to an allied industry — Chests — 
while there is an unofficial trade agreeiifent between 
the U. K. and Finland, no restriction has been itDf][)osed 
by the Government of India on the importation of tea 
chests from Finland. Also the Government of Finland 
have never put any embargo on the export of tea 
chests to India. Besides, the Government of India has 
agreed to license imports of plywood sheets of some 
specific sixes direct from Finland in spite of the fact 
that imports of plywood sheets as such are prohibited. 
The Government are also considering the desirability 
of having direct trade relations with Finland. 

PsimNAX 



INDIANS PUBUOTY ABROAD 

Bt J. J. SINGH 


An article on ‘^India’s Publicity Abroad'’, 1 am afraid, 
would be covering a lot of territory with which 1 am 
not very familiar. So I will restrict myself to the 
question of India's publicity, pant and present, in the 
United States. I will also refer to some of the mis- 
conceptions that seem to be prevalent these day« in 
India. 

I restrict myself to the United States, because I 
know BOimjething about this country, and because it is 
about the most important country in^the world today. 
Until recently, our eyes were always turned toward 
Great Britain, but today it is more important that 
the aspirations of the Indian people be correctly 
understood by Amorican.s than Englishmen, Russians, 
or any other people. 

I assume that the British newspapers, even now, 
carry more news about India than American papers do. 
I read at least one London newspaper every day. It 
is worth-while reading London newspapers now because 
one can get them here the morning after they are 
published. I think America and Gwiat Britain are 
the only two countries that carry frequent stories 
about India. 

American newspapers, especially those having their 
own representatives in India, do give a fair amount 
of coverage to events in India. 

I know that visiting Indians in this country are 
greatly disappoint pd and very much annoyed to see 
that so little about India appears in the American 
press, it is natural that they would feel that way. 
After all, many of them fly from India to New York 
in three or four days. Only four days earlier, they 
were readifl|^ practically nothing but Indian n*'WF in 
Indian newspapers. Then sud(ienly, they arc trans- 
planted into a eountry where India is rarely on the 
front page, Bubcdlnsciiously they expect the New 
} ork Times to be like the Hinduslan Times of New 
l>elhi, or Che New Ytrrk Herald Tributu to be like the 
Leader of Allahabad. This is of course unreasonable. 
I think that careful analysis would show that India, 
on the whole, gets a fair ,brcak in American news- 
pajKsrs, magasines, radio and television. 

There is one thing that critics of America must 
understand. It is that not India alone, but the whole 
world wants to be mentioned, talked about and written 
up in Apaerica. The Venezuelans, Greeks, Turks, 
Belgiaitf, Chinese and the Indoni^sians want — and are 
entitled to — ^their share of attention. Everyone parti- 
cularly wants his story to appear in the New York 
press, and more especially in the two leading morniug 
newspapers, the New York Times and the New York 
He^ld Tribune, Now, how are these* newspapers 
goin^j^to satisfy this world demand? All they can do 
is to print stories from all parts of the world on as 
fair a baaiB as possible. Of oourse, any newsworthy 
story which helps to soli the newspapers gets prece- 


dence over anything else. That is true of the press 
all over the world. 

1 recall an incident, 1 think in 1942, some time 
after the arrest of the Indian leaders, when a real 
“Iron Curtain" — and perhaps the first “Iron Curtain" 
—was drawn between India and the United States of 
America, and when we, that is, my colleagues and 1 
in the India League of America, somehow managed to 
get news from India which we tried to get published 
in this country. (Incidentally, the British Embassy 
and British Consulates in the United Slates which at 
that time were zealously engaged in carrying on anti- 
Indian propaganda and were trying to combat our 
efforts, used to be staggered at some of the news wo 
got from India despite the strict censorship. Do you 
know how we secured some of this important news? 
We would get American soldiers to send \ib clippings 
and other material in their letters to this country. 
American soldiers* letters were handled by the American 
Army Post Office and were not subject to censorship 
by the British.) 

Reverting back to the incident which I wanted to 
quote above, this is what happened. We had sent a 
news story, y^hich we had managed to receive by 
these devious methods, to the New York Times and 
felt that the story was important and timely enough 
to he piibliaihcd. But the New York Times did not 
print it. Well, I was quite mad. I called up Arthur 
IL Sulzberger, the publisher of the New York Times, 
whom I had met several times before, to wi g lc p an 
appointment for t,he intended protest. Mr. Sulzberger 
was out of town, but his secretary suggested that I 
see Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, a distant relative of 
President Roosevelt who was then the administrative 
assi-jjjnt to Mr. Sulzberger. 

I saw Mr. Roosevelt the same afternoon . After 
he had hoard my complaint, he said, “Mr. Singh, do 
you think we keep new.s about India out of our paper 
because we do not want to print India news ? Do 
you think we are prejudiced against India? Do you 
think the Britisli run this newspaper?" Then Mr. 
Roosevelt made most emphatic denials to all those 
queslicms and led me down to the Foreign Cable Desk 
where all foreign news is received. He asked the 
editor in charge to show us the cables Uiat had been 
received that very morning, and how much of that 
material was being used. The editor of the Foreign 
CXabli^ Desk showed us that more than half of the 
cabled material received was being thrown into the 
waste paper basket— tliis meant thousands and 
thousands of words. 

Mr. Roosevelt looked at me and said, “Mr. Singh, 
ninety per cent of these cables are from* out. own 
correspondents, who are well paid and have liberal 
expense accounts, and the cable charges for all these 
stories were borne by us. These are not news agency 
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stories. We just cannot print all we get. There is ft 
shortage of paper, os you know ” Then Mr. Roosevelt 
added, *'Now dd'you believe me when 1 say that there 
isf ho question of prejudice, there is no question of 
bias? It is just a question of, not being able to use 
everything we receive.” 

I havo had Bimilar experiences with other pub- 
lishers, and I, for one, am convinced that there is no 
bias, no prejudice, and no desire to kill Indian siories 
in most of the American press. 

Recently, large numbers of visitors from India have 
said to me with great concern, “Mr. 8ingh, what is 
wrong with the American press? Why is thje American 
j>ress against India: Why are the American people 
against India ? Why is the American Government 
against India V* 

Let me categorically state that th<^ American press 
IS not against India, the Amcricun people are not 
against India, and tlie Aimnicaii Government is luU 
against India. 

Ever since the Jwishmir nuestion was brought 
before the UnittKi Nations, many editorials have be(*n 
written in tlie Indian press, more or loss suggesting that 
India was completely friendless in this wide world. 
Others have suggested t.hat an Anglo-American bloc is 
being created to crush India economically, politically 
and otherwise. That is just bunk 1 I do not know of any 
Anglo-American bloc in tliis country which is out to 
crush India. And 1 make bold to state that if there 
were any such moves afoot in this country, my col- 
leagues and I would know before eitlier the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of India’s repre- 
sentatives in this country. This is a bold statement 
to make. But you should know that wo are constantly 
in touch with all kinds of people and esjieoially with 
people “behind the scenes." These' people we have 
known for years and years. Th(*.> are our friends. 
"J'ijey trust us and wo trust them. It. is one tiling to 
meet a person once, or twice, and .shake hands --as 
a visitor or even an Ambassador does and it is another 
thing to hiow a person. We kVi)Lv people in this 
country. 

As a result of our knowledge, let mo restate that 
the Govormneut of the United StaJes is not against 
India. The American press is not against India. And 
there is no Anglo-American bloc, as of today, working 
against India. 

Though I do not wish to talk about the Kashmir 
dispute and the way it was handled before the Security 
Council, I do wish to state that even the members of 
the Security Council were not against India. It is 
true that they did not toe the line of t ])/0 Indian dele- 
gation. But just because they did not get up, salute 
and shout Jai Hind, and accept the Indian delegation’s 
•position, in toto, does this mean they wore against 

Indict - • , - • 

« I^et us not get panicky just because everybody does 
not agree with us all the time. Let us not begin to 
beat our breasts and start feeling that ^we have no 


'friends in the world. Let us not dream up thifl so- 
called Anglo-American alliance which is out to <levoiir 
poor little India. 

J cannot refrain from making another reference to 
the Kashmir question before the Security Council. 1 
read in the Indian press, and I have heard from many 
visiting Indians, that the American and British delega-* 
tions ‘‘ganged up” on the Indian delegation. That is 
not. true. On many occasions, the American as well 
as the British delegations found fault with the Indian 
position. But .'iiiy suggestion that, il was a premedi- 
tated, Machiavellian scheme to beat India’s case i* 
just not correct. This is not the place to do so, but 
I can cite cdiapter and vor.<e to prove my assertions. 

Now with regard to India’s jmtdiijitv in this 
country. I think undue luistu is being displayed. It 
.^oema to me tliat ilie people in India expect miracles 
to be performed just because v.e have been iudepeunient 
for about thirteen months. 

India seems to expect that now that we hitve our 
own an’.bassadnr and embtuksy sUiffs, Aniericau news- 
pa])ora and radio and television should talk about 
India all the time. That is ridiculous. Do not forget 
that there are about sixty ambassador.' m Washington, 
repre.senting different countrie.'^. 

I think we .should nol show any immodest and 
undue haste m trying to publicize India in * Uiis 
country. T think wo should gr) about it U) a dignified 
and syateinatic manner. • 

It will take us years find yc'ars to undo aboui a 
liiindn.'d years of anti-Indian propaganda that liad boon 
carried on in this country by the British iinperialirtts 
right up to the time when the Churcliill (loverninent 
was overthrown by the prr-.sont British Labor 
Government. 

There is no doubt in my mind that much miainformn- 
tion has been spread by the British. Not yesterday, 
not ten or even twenty years .ago. but perhaps fifty 
or sixty yoftrs ago, a smart Englishman, one with fore- 
sight, sitting in England said to himself that some day 
England will have to justify to an awakened world 
her subjugation of the people of India and her con- 
linued rule of them. And this Englishman set the 
machinery in motion. He started subtle propaganda 
.against the people of Indi.a throiigli moans which, to 
an average reader, appeared to be ordinary, unbiased 
and factual newspaper reporting. As we all know, 
the British, through the Reuters News Agency, have 
had until recently, a slniugto-hold on incoming and 
outgoing news in India. Therefore, it was within their 
power to send out exactly the kind of Indian news they 
wanted. They kept on, year in and year out, telling 
the world that there were different factions in India, 
that there '^ere deep-rooted religious animosities, that 
there were the miserable Untouchables, that there were 
the Maharajahs with their fabulous wealth and scores 
of wives or concubines, that if the British were not 
there, the Hindus and Moslems would massacre eaeh 
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Otlner-^and «o oa and to forth. The ^miidniorma- 
tion’*, DO doubt, was spread by the British. 

^wever, some way should have been found to 
oounteract this Icind of vicious propaganda, but practi- 
oally nothing was done. The fact is that Indian leaders 
are partly to be blamed for the ignorance of the 
Mexicans. 

Let me give you a few facts and figures: 

Before the Second World War, hardly any Indian 
businessmen, tourists, political leaders, or students, 
jvcr came to the United States. Few students came 
because they found living c*xi)eiJ 808 too high. The 
tourists also found America a little too expensive and 
a little loo far. Our political leaders considered it 
more essential to visit England to confer with import- 
int Britishers. The busim^asmen had more business 
relations with England than with the United States of 
America. Before llic Irist war, England was the 
‘Mecca** of Indians of all types, but unfortunately few 
•ame to this country. So, India’s contacts with the 
Jnited States were few and insignificant. 

With regard to Indians living in the Unito<l States, 
kt no time have there been more than 6,000. (The 
arst “immigrant” came in 1899. Until 1907, there was 
^ery little immigration from India. In 1907, 1072 
same in — most of ihcni from Canada.) The figure today 
.8 in the vicinity of 4,000. 

Almost 95 per cent of the 4, OCX) odd Indians are 
llit/crate. There are about 3,0ft) on the Pacific Coast 
(2,000 Sikhs, 1,090 Moslems and Hindus), mostly 
anners (some of them very well-to-do). Then we 
lavc oboiit 500 in Greater New York, which includes 
Brooklyn and parts of New iler.se y, moat of whom work 
.n factories, restaurants, or garages (large numbers of 
:hem are, laachh who jumjK^i ships). And there are 
ibout 300 in Detroit, Michigan, most of whom 
vork in automobile factories. There are not more 
ihan 30 to 40 Indian businessmen in the w^hole of 
who United Slates. Wo have a few Swamis, 
tnd we used to have a few professional lecturers and 
writers. (Recently, several hum bed Indian students 
md a score, or more, of buMinosaincn have come.) 

Everyone has to earn his living, which moans 
ihat besides the profe^ssional lecturers and writers (I 
kin referring to those who had to earn their living by 
writing and lecturing on India and who now have 
ilovemment jobs) there are not many among u.*? who 
!an afford to^ devote time or enc'^gy toward educating 
ihe American public. There is not a single Indian 
vho is a newspaper publisher, radio commentator, or 
olumniat. 

We were not eligible for citizenship until the 
mssaf^e in 1946 of the India Immigration and Naiural- 
aation Bill which was introduced and piloted to the 
statute hooks by the India League of America. There- 
fore, we did not have any voting poWer and so did 
i6t have any Congressmen, or Senators, whom we 
)ould approach for eupport of our eaiiae. 
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In shorty there are only a handful of Indiane in 
this oountsy, and they do not hold poaitione which 
enable them to make much of a dent on 140 million 
Americazifl. 

In my humble opinion, the job of removing the 
misinformation and ignorance rightly belonged to the 
Government of India — as in the case of other countries, 
or to the Indian National Congress which was tbe 
chief spokesman for India’s independence. 

But the old '‘Government of India** was not the 
Governmc.nt of the people of India. Quite the con- 
trary. The^ then Government of India (in the past 
I have always referred to it as the “British** Govern- 
ment of India), spent iU resources in carrying on anti- 
Indian proi)aganda. 

And the Indian National Congress never considered 
it imi)ortant to educiito \\\v American people — Or any- 
one else oiilsidii India. As I understand it, the Indiaii 
National (’ongres?, perhaps rightly, had always main- 
tained that iUs enc‘rgip£{ should necessarily be concen- 
trated in India because the freedom of India had to be 
won from within India and by the Indians, and not 
by the help of America, or any other foreign country. 

As long as wc did not do an 3 ’thing to keep the 
Americans informed about tho true state of affairs in 
India, why bhould we get so augiy and disturbed when 
wo find them so ill-informed We cannot have our 
cake and cat it too. India decided not to carry on 
any kind of political or educational propaganda out- 
side India. If the results are not quite palatable, why 
blame the Americans or others? 

If we liad niad(' any effort to “soil” our side of the 
^tory to tho American people, and if they had decided 
to accept the British version and not ours, then we 
w’ould have a just cause for complaint— but not when 
we did not think it worth our while, or important 
enough, to bother about wdiat Americans thought. 

But Americans must, bo blamed too. They must 
be blamed for having .swallowed the British propa- 
ganda. 

Because, as a groat power and as leaders of the 
world, it was their duty to sift into the Indian situa- 
tion. And as a people believing in the principles of 
democracy, however difficult and complicated the 
Indian problem might have appeared to them, they 
should not have neglected it. 

Hero are my conclusions: 

A. The “misinformation” about India, the 
“ignorance” about India which has existed in the past 
and still exists, is very largely due to the past anti- 
Indian propaganda by the British. 

B. The Indian leaders, i)rcoocupied with the heroic 
fight against, foreign rule, wore unable to counteract 
this poisonous propaganda. 

C. The nalicjpals of India living in the Unite d 
States were not by themselves strong enough to 
influence American opinion. Parenthetically, I may 
mention here that between 1942 and 1945 when our 
leaders wete in jail and when the voice of India had 
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been throttled, a small band of Indians here, against 
great odds, kept the flag of India's freedom flying 
this country. 

D. Official anti-Indian propaganda^ by the Biitiah 
has been stopped in this country, though there are still 
personal prejudices against India among individual 
Britishers in the British Information Services, British 
Consulates and British Embassy. And when news of 
the disorders between Hindus ahd Moslems are 
reported in the press, they always say, “We told you 
BO." But these veople are not the "policy-makers." 
They express their views only in their individual 
capacity. 

E, There are no Indians employed by the British 
Information Services, or any other British agencies in 
the United States. As a matter of fact, the British 
Information Services never had any Indian openly 
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employed by them. Yes, thefe tlfefe two, Or throe, 
who “operated”^ through the British Information 
Services, but th^ were never on its payroll. 

F. The American people, the American press, the 

American Government, all of them are sinoerely 
desirous of learning about India and understanding 
India. ; y 

G. Large numbers of American people have been 
disgusted with our communal riotings, but by and 
large, the American people feel that a too hasty 
judgment of free India should not be made. 

.H. The Government of India representatives in 
this country have a job to perform. The task is not 
easy. It will take time to make friends. Do not 
expect miracles. Slowly, and gradually, the star of 
India will shine in all its glory all over the world. 
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ENGLISH 

INTRODUCTION TO ASSAM: By Dimheswar 
Neog. Vora & Co, Lid., Bombay. Pp. 2$6. Price Rs. 9~8. 

This is an ambitious work claiming to give within 
the compass of 226 pages what the present Premier 
of Assam says in the course of his appreciative 
Preface, “the details of every phase of the activities 
of the people of Assami from the pre-historic times to 
the modern days." It is impossible^ to deny the author 
the qualities of enthusiasm and industry, for he has 
laid under contribution nearly all the sources (includ- 
ing standard works) bearing on his subject. But too 
often he contents himself with quoting long extracts 
from his authorities, thus giving his book almost the 
aspect of a compilation. Want of critical acumen is 
exhibited in the author'.^ accepting as sober facts (with 
dates going back to 2600 B.CJ.) the stories of ancient 
kings mentioned in the Epics, the Puranas, and the 
Tantras, and even in Firishta’s Persian History 
(pp. 16-17, 26-21, 142, 164-165, 168-170). Referring to 
Bhagadatta, one of the kings, thus raised from the 
legendary <0 the historical plane, the author writes 
(p. 175) : "The whole of modern north Bengal, and 
possibly central Bengal also, was within his kingdom, 
and his dynasty ruled Bengal for nearly 2200 years, 
a ^r wh ich it passed to Nos Gouriai a Kayastha king 
, wBose descendants nited for 250 years till Adisura 
became the ruler." ^ually in^licable is the date 
(circa 600 B.O.) assigned by the author to the 
Samayana and the Mahabharata (pp. 9, 11). Ah 
VBdefharrent of ehauvinisal is eskibitec in the ahthor^s 


attempt to deal with such que.stions as the extent of 
Bhaskaravtirman’s authority over Bengal (p, 30), the 
conquest of Kamarupa by the Bengal Lings Ramapala, 
Vijayascna and Lakshmanasma (pp. 56-^8) alid the 
descent of old Assamese from Magadhi Prakrit (p. 197). 
On the evidence of no surer data than inferences from 
pa.ssagcs in the Epics and the Kavyas, he. claims to 
include Bhutan with parts of China and Bihar within 
the limits of pre-historic Pragjvotisha (pp. 12, 16). 
The author's system of transliteration of Sanskrit 
names is not only antiquated, but erratic. Misprin^ 
are numerous, some of the most glaring being "Sir 
Oralstyne" (p. 18), and “Si He Levy”, the author of 
he Pal (p. 36). Though there is a chronological table 
of the kings of Kamarupa and their contemporaries, the 
book is altogether lacking in maps, genealogical tables, 
bibiliography and index. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

• 

INDIAN BUSINESS, Vol. I. (Aspects of Oga- 
nisation and Finance) : By Kasturchand Lalwani. 
Published by A. Mukherji and Co., Calcutta. 
Pp. xvi + 113 -f xxvi. Price Rs. 10. 

In this volume the author examines the diflerent 
aspects ofkour Indian business organisation and flnance. 
We have hero a sufficiently detailed account of the 
different forms of our business organisation, home and 
forekn trade, os well as finance. The students as well 
Be ^nmon readers will find the book really helpfuL 
The author deserves eneourajpament in his study of 
the other ast>6cts of our busimess. 
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MODERN ECONOMICS, Vol. I : By Rabindra- 
naih Chatterji. Published by H. Chatterfi and C'o. 
Ltd., Calcutta. Pp. ix4'25L Price Rs. 

The book is an attempt to provide a suitable 
text-book on Modem Economics for our BA. and 
B.Com. students. This volume is confined to economic 
theory, and another volume is promised very «mn, 
that will deal with money, banking, international 
trade and public finance. The author has amassed a 
vast amount of useful information regarding different 
topics and baa condensed them sufficiently to find a 
place for each within the narrow space available in 
this volume. Tlie result has been rather disappointing 
from the serious student's point of view. Ho will find 
it helpful as a help-book at the time of his examina- 
tion ; a convenient and condensed summary of topics 
usually asked in the B.A. examination is readv at his 
disposal. But he will not find it helpful or stimulating 
to understand or master handling the nnalytira] tools 
the author so liberally ncquaitits him with. The tools 
are not presented to the reader in a waj» that enable 
him to acquire with it knowledge for himself or 
insight into the subject in which he is going to 
p*aduate. The hook is not likely to guide him to 
independent thinking or develop his critical faculty. 
A student who ha.s already learnt a thing will find in 
the book its condensed expression. He mav well be 
tempted to cram things without understanding them. 
Shortly, the students will find in the book a con\enient 
conch helping him to pass examination, but not a 
careful teacher guiding him to learn and undcTstand 
economic theory. Evidently the learne<l author is 
highly ^'ompetont to wunte a text-book on economic 
theoiy and we hope that in the next edition he will 
successfully transform it into one. 

• P. r. Ghortt 

INDIAN HTSTOPTCAL RECORDS COMMIS- 
SION, Vol. 23 (Proceedings of Meetings, Dec. 1^46) : 
Published hy the Manager of Puhlirationif, Delhi. 
Pp. IS + 163 -b 47. 

^ Part IT. pp. 1-74 only of this volume, intere.sts the 
reviewer incorporating, as it does, ns manv n-. thirl v- 
five articles Bliginning with the Ahnlitinn of the 
titular dinnitif of the Cnrnntic Nawnh nnd ondinc in 
Slavery in the north-east India bv Chowdhur\’^ Khan 
Amanatiillah Ahmnd. Of this bundle of papers. Prof. 
Askeri and Dr. A. Halim's, containing notices of 
hayaz nnd a nowdy-dis^covered farman, as also of C. N. 
Sharma’s paper on Am.dr Karya Banmi'aH and Kh.are's 

the Rrrords of the Peshwas, merit notice bv 
their value and importance. Interest also attaches to 
Rno Bahadur M. V. Kive's article, in which he shows 
that the Agra Collcqo. which held a ceremonv in 1940 
to unveil the portrait of Gangadhar Shastri Pntwnrdhan, 
the Baroda emissarv murdered hy Trimbnkji Dmclr 
in 1814, owes the benefaction not of this Bnrnda 
envov but of another Shastri of the same name. 

Dr. Qureshi refem to a parchment in which the 
Saint RukniifWin is said to hnve made representation 
to Sultnn Mahmud Beg.arha of Guierat imploring the 
protection of the Girnar Muslims against the persecu- 
tion of the muqaddams of the place. It is rp\ealing 
no doubt, but the question would arise of Its authenti- 
city. A facsimile of the document ought to have been 
inserted in the prooer place, and the volume should 
have nithlftflsly excluded the papers that mwelv pad 
up. Kconemiy is evident on the get-up, paper and 
print.” May we suggest the publication of the reseawh 

E apers separately, instead of sandwiching them 
atweea dofcriptioni of office filoi, ‘ ' 

N, B, Rot 


THE VISION OF INDIA : By Sisir Kumar Mitra. 
Published by the Culture Publishers, 63 College Street, 
Calcutta 12. Pp. SSL /Vice Rs. 3. 

Tliis book is a collection of separate articles 
contributed by the learnexi author in the Advance, 
Shilpi, Advent and Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual from 
1929 to 1946. They have been thoroughly revised and 
considerably rewritten in order to fit them in with the 
general plan of the book: It is stated in the Preface 
by the author that these articles were mainly in.spired 
by the thought of Sri Aurobindo. The progress of man 
as envisaged in Sri Aurobitido’s vision of the future 
is studied in the ])ook under review from the stand- 
point of historical evolution. The book owes its title 
to the vision of the Sage of Pondicherry. 

The book is divided into six chapters on the 
Vision of India, Indian Unity, Akbar the Unifier, 
Vision of .4janta, the New World of the Future and 
Integral Vision in History. The author affirmw that each 
chapter tends to focus the visions of Sri Aurobindo 
on a particular aspect of man’s cultural evolution — the 
first on the spiritual adventure of Imlia, the second 
and Ihiid on Unity, the fourth on Art, the fifth on a 
npw world and the sixth on history and the record 
of the m irch of man towards hh supreme goal. 

In section V of the first chapter while dwelling on 
the pioneers of the modern age in India the thoughtful 
author makes this pertinent observation on Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swnmi Vivekananda : ‘'Sri Ramakrishna's 
was a finger of light that pointed India onward on the 
age-old path of the Spirit, by which only, as he and 
his great disciple repeated time and again, could she 
arrive at the goal assigned to her by the Dispenser of 
her destiny . . . Sri Humakrishna saw the oneness of 
the Divine and His creative force and called upon 
man to turn towards Her and live, in Her. That is 
whv Dakshineswar i.s the beginning of the Mother's 
work to which was given its first form bv Vivekananda, 
that mighty apostle of rosurgont India. It was here 
^hat tlie pa^t spiritual experiences of India were re- 
lived and the initial lines of their application indicated, 
.«so that tho count rv by following them might grow in 
rredinn*?s for the new nee of the Snirit in the future 
when tliat work would be accomplished." 

Tho first chapter is concluded with an outline oj 
Sri .Aurobimfo’s virion of the divine life for the new 
man. Inhere the author a\ers that each school of Indian 
Thought has upheld an ideal which when practi^d 
tran*'form.‘s oulv a particular part of the human being 
— as mind in tho ea.«e of the Vedantin, heart in that 
of the VaishTuivn, and the higher vital^ and other 
life-parts of nature in that of the Tantrik ; but the 
entire being had never Jiad the benefit of sublimation. 
The author further assc'rts that the new Truth which 
^ri Aurobindo teaches would bring about a total con- 
version of the whole being. Sri Aurobindo himself 
defines his Vision thus: “This illumination and 
change will ♦^ake up and recreate the whole being ; 
mind, life and bodv ; it will be not only an inner 
experiencr* of the Divinity but a remouldin g o f both 
the inner and outer existence by its Power." What Sri 
Aurobindo has brought for us we fril to appreciate 
with our little knowlodge. Is it anything more than a 
sort of spiritual synthesis ? 

Sw^MI Jag / vmsw ARAN Aim ^ 

ALPON.A : By Tamn Mohan Chatterji. With 
notes hy Tnrak Chandra Das. Published hy Orient 
Lonamans Ltd., (Calcutta. Bombay and Madrasr^aice 
Rs. 3. 

A type of domestic art in Bengal, Alpona, decora- 
tive deiign. it associated with the semi-religious and 
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iBligious ceremonies in a Bengali household celebrated 
by women in particular. The play of feminine 
imagination in drawing various patterns of flowers and 
designs, and the devout obi^rvanoe of the aemi- 
religious Vratas (ceremonies) tend to make the hearts 
of the yoxmg girls not only romantic and artistic but 
also graceful and devotional. The book takes note of 
h number of the popular Vratas and also of the various 
designs and patterns drawn by the girls in that con- 
nection. The illustrations of tne book have been taken 
from the draw^i^ by Abanindranath Tagore used in 
his own book in Bengali, BangaLar Vrata, Tastefully 
got-up and printed, this book will not fail to attract 
every art-lover of India and abroad. 

A NATIONAL THEATRE FOR INDIA : By 
Prof. Baldoon Dhvngra. Published by Padma Publico- 
lions htd,t Bombay. Price Rs. B. 

Prof. Dhingra’s dissertation is based upon the 
assumption that expression of the national life and 
aspirations is largely dependent upon the establish- 
ment of the National Theatre. His reference to the 
Attic and Sanskrit dramas as reflecting the basic ideas 
BboXLt the life and ideals of the Greek and the Ancient 
Hindu is very apt. And, his reference to the National 
Theatre movement in the respective European coun- 
tries is vei^r engaging. But, Prof. Dhingra should in 
this connection endeavour to bridge ^ the gulf 
between the Sanskrit and the Bengali l^eatres. The 
Bengali Theatre owes its origin absolutely to the 
Europeans in India. Why the theatrical art of Ancient 
India could not maintain itself ? How many of the 
provinces of India possess permanent theatrical stages 
and considerable theatrical literature 7 Since Sanskrit 
was outmoded by Pali or Prakrit, the existing local 
languages gained in importance, and today, there are 
(more than a hundred , languages^, both spoken and 
written, all over the country. The National TTicatre 
movement sliould bo preceded by a National Literature 
and Language. When India began to lose her linguistic 
^ty, dance art, with Abhinaya (dramatic art), came 
into fashion. If the National Theatre is a necessity, the 
move must be preluded by the publication of an’ all- 
India magazine on ‘Theatre Arts.* The different opinions 
expressed through the journal and the rf>cord of 
progress of the country towards the Natiotihl 'nieatre 
ideal will alone tell when the foundation of the 
National Theatre should be laid. 

Santobh Chatterjeb 

LABOUR (Report of the Sub-committee of the 
National Planning Committee) : Published by Vora 
and Co., Publishers Ltd., Bombay. Pages 195. Price 
Rs. 6. • . } 

The present volume is the report of the Labour 
Sub-committee of which Shri N. M. Joshi and Shri V. 
R. Kalappa are ^airman and secretary respectively. 
Shri K. T. Shah is the General Secretary and Editor 
of the National Planning Committee. The book con- 
tains a preface, an introduction and a drah, charter of 
labour, all written by the Edilor, Mr. K. T. Shah, 
Report of. the Sub-committee, minutes of dissent from 
Messrs. S. D. Saklatwala, V. V. Giri, S. R. Bose’, a note 
on labour problem by Dr. B. R. Seth, Resolutions of 
the N. P. Cm Questionnaire and Summary of Develop- 
ments (by K. T. Shah). Labour is an important aspect 
of our national life and in its utilization in right 
mar’^sr. lies our economic salvation, ^ut national life 
• must be considered as a whole and not part ^ part 
and as such reports of all the sub-oommittees. must be 
taken into consideration by the Central Planning 


Committee (or rather the National Oovemment) for 
implementation that will revolutionize our oonditiona 
of life for the better. Draft Charter outlinee 
(a) Libour^s place in production, (b) Return for 
work, (c) Amenities of worl^ (d) Discipline of work- 
ers, (d) Amenities of industrial employment, (/) Hous- 
ing gnd transport, (p) Workers* health and social 
security, (h) Education and training, (£) Worked 
organisations and other allied subjects. The Sub- 
committee’s report recommends in regard to hours of 
work, child labour, health and safety, creches, mim- 
mum wage, labour in plantation, seamen, * dock work- 
ers, buil£ng workers, domestic servants, shop assis- 
tants, housing, holidays with pay, workmen’s compen- 
sation, maternity benefit, social insurance, education 
(technical and general), trade unions, trade disputes, 
statistics, labour inspection and legislation ^gnd finally 
workers’ voice or control in management. 

This volume will be a helpful study for the 
students of economics as Well us for the workers in the 
field of labour. 

GUIDE TO PRECIS WRITING AND DRAFT- 
ING : By L. M. Mitra. Prabartak Publishers, 
61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. Pages 203. Price Rs. 

Since we reviewed this book in September, 1945 
issue of this journal, the bulk of the book has been 
considerably increased by addiiional exercises. The 
departmental candidates of the various Accounts 
offices of the Government of India will find this book 
very suitable for their •purpose and we are sure this 
revised edition will retain its popularity among those 
for whom it is meant. 

A. B. Dutta 

BENGALI 

KALIKATA SAMSKRTTA COLLEGER ITE- 
HASA (History of the Sanskrit College, ^Calcutta), 
Part. I, 1824-1858 : By Brnjrndra Nath Barulyopadhyava. 
Published by the Government of West Bengal. Price 
Rs. 2. 

This small Bengali booklet of 90 ^**063 is the first 
of a series designed to commemorate the 125th 
anniversary of the foundation of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta which falls on the first day of January next 
(1949). It deals with the history of the college from 
its foundation in 1824 up to 1858 when Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, of blessed * memory, resigned his 
office as Principal of the College. The present Principal 
of the College has given evidence of good sense and 
wisdom, unhappily very rare in this country, by 
selecting Brajendra Baliu to write .out this part of the 
history. Indeed no better choice could have been made. 
By his life-long labour in studying the docuraenhs of 
the 19th century, Brajendra Babu has collected a vast 
amount of very valuable materials for the Cultural 
History of Bengal for which the country owes himi a 
deep debt of gratitude. In this small book he has 
brought together a mass of interesting data on the 
early histoiy of the college, the most important part 
of which is a detailed account of its teachers and 
organization. has thus resuscitated the memory of 
a band of learned scholars, mostly forgotten, who laid 
the foundations of the future greatness of the college. 

The short but wcU-documenled account of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar’s period of Principalship is 
full of interest. It shows what the college wa*? before 
his time and how ha. remodelled it accoraing to a plan 
which may still give food for thought to .the education- 
ists of thu country. The full text of bis report, dated 
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1Mb Dec^m)^ 18S0, printed on pp. 72-83, should be 
read again in the context of the present sot-up of 
the country, and I believe it will help us a great deal 
in solving many of the educational problems that face 
us today. Though written about a century ago, it 
commends a course of study which would harmoniously 
combine the traditional learning of the past with a 
knowledge of the progressive arts and science of the 
West, acquired through the medium of the Vernacular 
viB^ Bengali. If the spirit of this recommendation were 
followed in the evolution of our educational system., 
much of the present evils might have been removed. 
As it is, we can yet study it to our great advantage 
along with the very interesting controversy between 
Pandit Iswar Chandrn and Dr. J. R. Ballantync, 
Principal, Sanskrit College, Benares. As we close this 
interestijng booklet wo seem to see before us the image 
of Vidynsagar, great alike in his gigantic intellect, 
catholicity of views and far-sighted vision of the future 
greatness of the country.- We commend this small 
book to every one who wishes to know something of 
our past education and its progress in future. 

R. C. Majitmdar 

BHARATER MUKTI SANDHANI : By Jogesh 
Chandra Bagal. Bharaii Book Stall, Ramanath Mazwmr 
dar Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. M. 

After two hundred 3'ears of subjugation India has, 
today, attained her political freedom. The Indian 
National Congress which is mainly responsible for the 
liberation of thirty crorcs of people from foreign yoke 
was founded during the later part of the 19th century, 
i.e,, in the year 1^. It should not, however, be for- 
goifen that from the very beginning of the nineteenth 
century political consciousness grew amongst the 
intelligentsia of Bengal who wer*i fortunate enough 
to have great personalities •like Rammohun Roy and 
Dwarakanath T,Hgore in the forcjfront. Following the 
footsteps of RAmmohun, Dwarakanath work(’d whole- 
hearte^y for the all-round emancipation of our mother- 
land. From the tliird decade of the nineteenth century 
the official and non-official Europeans unito<lly began 
to exploit and peraecule our innocent countrymen. 
This iuhua|An treatment of the ruling race was an 
eye-opener to man like Hirischandra Mukherjeo who 
lived and died for the cause of the op])rc«sod subjects 
of this counto'. Rajnarain Bose, the grand old man of 
Bengal, first told us that the lack of 8(df-confidrnce was 
the cause of all our iniseriii.s which will lU'vcr end 
unless we become self-reliant. It .wa.s he who first pro- 
pagated the ideals of Indian nationalism, Nab.a Gopal 
Mitra tried to give Rajna rain’s ideas and ideals of 
nationalism a definite and concrete shape by organiz- 
ing the Hindu or the Chaitra Mela. Inspired with burn- 
ing patriotism Sisir Kumar Ghosh started Ihc Awrita 
Bazar Patrika. Surendranath Banerjea’s voice, imbued 
with emotional patriotic feeling, thundered throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast count ^3^ The bio- 
graphical dcetches and many-sided activitie.s of these 
and some other nation-builders (e.g.f Ramlochan and 
Ram Gopal Ghosh) of India have been included in 
Mr. Bagal’s present work which is the outcome of 
laborious research work. There is a tendency, today, 
even amongst the top-ranking political headers of India 
to belittle Bengal. But Mr. Bagal’s Bharatcr Mukti 
will com ince the reader that in India, Bengal 
of the nineteenth century was the pioneer province 
in all the progressive movements. What* she sowed a 
cenlyry ago, Free India is reaping today. 

Naunx Kumar Bhadra 


HINDI 

DHARMA-JYOTI : By Jagat Narain. PvbUzhed 
by Anand Publizhii^ Home, Theowphical Society, 
Benares. Pp. 343. Price Rs. 3. 

This is the second edition of the book which, when 
it first appeared some years ago, met with a very 
favourable — and richly-deserved too — ^reception m 
being a highly useful, simply-written, non-sectarian 
exposition of the fundamental tenets and traditions of 
the Hindu faith. The author’s intimate acquaintance 
with the philosophy of Theosophy has given him A 
truly scientific standpoint, and that has stood him in 
good stead, indeed. It is a timely publication. For, 
the cancer of communalism, which is eating into the 
vitals of India, could be remedied only with the eid 
of such inteiprctations. Dhnrma-jyoti will go a long 
way, in creating an atmosphere of appreciative under- 
standing, and, therefore, of tonicsome tolerance in our 
educational institutions. 

MAHAVIRA VARDIIAMANA! By Jagadish^ 
chamlra Jain. Piiblifthi'd by Visva-Voni Press^ AllaMr 
bad. Pp. 68. Price Re. 1-4. 

An authentic account of the life and teacliings of 
the illustrious founder of the Jiiiu faith. It is free from 
the exaggeration.^ and imaginations of the blind fol- 
lower. Its style has both the severity and heart-warm- 
ing humanity of the Jain monk. Many will hail it as 
an excellent handbook in the ethics and essentials of 
Jainism. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

(1) MALARIA : By Vithaldas Maganlal Kothari. 
Published by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabod. 
1946. Paper cox.'er. Pp. 43. Price seven annas. 


(2) ADHFNIK BHARAT ; Translated by Pandur 
ran(j Ganesh Dt'shpandc. Published as above. 1946. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 60S. PHce Rs. 6. 


Malaria is the .scourge of India ; it is a fell disea^ 
to which both the rich and ihp poor succumb. It is 
very necessary that every one should know its causes 
and remedy. .Ml that ia kiiowm on the subject, is made 
available to the ordinary reader in non-technical and 
easy language, so as to let him know how he can 
prevent its attack and if he has fallen a victim to it 
then check ic and drive it away. Dr. Manibhai’s pre- 
face h}\s put the W'iiole question in a nut-shell. The 
second book, a Modern Bharat, is a translation of 
Professor Javdekar’s well-known work in Marathi. It 
i.s a scholarly treariso, and traces the rise of th« 
British power after the decline and fall of the Mogul 
Emj)irp and the disappearance of Maralha rule. Events 
are set down here, viewred from our own point of view 
and not through the coloured spectacles of chronicles 
and histories written by aliens and Englishmen. They 
are thus presented in their true perspective. The 
current political movements, their origin, strength and 
present state are analysed and given their proper 
place, Mr. Javdekar has suffered detention and knows 
where the ,shoe pinches. The transl,*»tor is a practised 
hand and has given a correct ver.'^ion of this important 


book. 


£T!!. J. 
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Ifl a matter of daya. we shall welcome 
^in a New Year,, wkh a cherished hope 
that 1949 will bring greater prosperity 
and happiness to all throughout the land, 

.To friends and dealers, Favre-Lcuba extend 

I 

their greetings for the New Year, with a • 

) 

joyous note that already a choice selection 
of the finest Swiss watches and timepieces ^ 
are arriving daily. 
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Man of the Month 

The New Review observes : 

November was a Nehru month : Panditji's birth- 
day celebrations, his epoch-making speech at the Paris 
Conference of the U.!N.O., his London meetings with 
the Commonwealth’s Prime Ministers focussed atten- 
tion on our Premier who is progressively dominating 
Indian affairs and commanding the world's respect. 
His realism is in striking contrast with the occasional 
unrealism of Gaiidhiji, his emotional and humane gifts 
attract a warmer s>unpathy than his master’s asceticism, 
and his adajitability to men and times is more effective 
than Bapuji’s timelessness. 

Pandit Nehru’s spi'ech in Paris had the ■xirginal 
candour of a reborn nation for countries devastated 
by war, mutual fear and distrust, and paralysed in 
recurring imbroglios. In the gold-and-rose-coloiired 
hall of the Palais de Chaillot, with a quiet voice and 
ffood-lit gestures, he recalUnl the leading principle 
that not only objectives but also means and methods 
must be ethically good. With (he impassioned insis- 
tence of one who had stood away from international 
conflict . he cautioned the big powers against hatred 
and violence : 

‘‘Out of hatred and violence you will not. build 
peace. It is a .coulrudictipn in terms. We have got 
into a cycle of hatred and violence and the most 
brilliants debate W’ill not get you out of it unless you 
find other ways and m<?ans. If you can't inue in this 
cycle, the nvsiilt will not only be tremendous devasta- 
tion all over the world, but also non-a'-hievement by 
any powerNr group of powers of its objective.s. It is 
difficult to get hatred, prejudice and fcair out of our 
minds. Nevertheless unless we do so, wc shall never 
suexseed.’' 

Without moralising about heart-conversion and 
floul-force, he abruptly sought to shake his audience 
out of its present obst^ssion.s by enlarging its horizon. 
He reminded the world-assembly of the world’s real 
dimensions : . 

‘Tou will not solve your problems by thinking 
that the problems of the world are mainly European. 
There are vast tracts of Asia which may not in the 
past have .taken much part in world-affairs, but they 
are awake, their people are moving and they have no 
intention whatever of being ignored or pa^'.'^ed by. 
Today Asia counts ~ in world affairs and tomorrow it 
will count much more. 

‘'The age of colonialism is dead and gone, and 
those who suffered from colonialism and imperialism 
are bound to help all countries up to self-government. 
Racialism is intolerable and no part of the world is 
going to tolerate it unless there is superior force for 
a while .... I wonder if it would be possible for the 
Assembly 4o take a holiday from politkal problems 
and settle down to economic problerhs like food sup- 
plies* for the needy parts of the world.” 

Panditji ended with a renewed plea for mutual 
trust and^ imiversal concord. The speech was warmly 
applaiided, it was declared ‘impressive*. ‘tTresUng ; 
and the next day the Asoembly went on with its sorry 


agenda : Palestine, Greek frontier, atom control, etc. 
Not even the most brilliant speech got them out 
of it ! 

Commonwealth 

The same Review observes : 

The London Conference between the Premiers of 
the former British Commonwealth of Nations was a 
social gathering of political leaders, a round of high 
tons and higher talks. The Conference was no parlia- 
ment, no Cabinet, just a friendly aonve^'saxione of 
jKJOple wlio sought mutual acquaintance and were pre- 
pared to stay together on friendly terms. They might 
even found a fruteriiity or a sorority, but that might 
be discussed later on ; for tlie present no promise, no 
compiomise was made ; nothing was to spoil the cson- 
vivial amity. Even Eire, who stood aloof and had 
gone bock to its isolation of centuries ago, gathered 
an informal meeting of her own, and announced that 
when she would sever all legal Iirik.s with the Cominon- 
w'ealUi, sh<? would weave bonds of friendship with all. 

Panditji listened quietly, memorised all the pro- 
posals, sayings and suggestions and brought them 
back to the Congress jiarty, to the Cabinet, and to the 
Coiisembly. He had committed the country to no 
se.heme whatever. India would first be declared ‘a 
sovereign democratic republic,’ but sovereignty and 
inde|.)ondonce did not imply isolation ; the problems 
of her relations to Commonwealth countries would 
in time he tackled and solved by the Consembly which 
alone \v.‘is competent in the matter. ‘Our being a 
republic has nothing or little to do with what relations 
we should have with other countries, notably with the 
U. K. and other Commonwealth countries. That is a 
question which ha.«! lo he determined by this House 
and none else, independently of wdiat. our Constitu'tion 
is going to be.’ 

As Panditji had cautioned the U. N. Assembly to 
rise above their big quarrels, he chided the members 
of the Consembly who had fallen from the 1947 spirit 
into partisan local squabbles about relatively un- 
important matters. 


Helen Keller : The Unconquerable 

The following article by Carol Hughes is 
reprinted in The National Christian Council Reuiew 
from the May, 1947 number of Coronet ; 

^ It was no namby-pamby who was chosen univer- 
sally as one of the twelve great women leaders of the 
past 100 years, who inspired the New York Times to 
couple her name with Thomas A. Edison in ita 
evaluation of great outstanding Americans. It was a 
warrior of some mettle who received thi s acc olade 
from Mark Twain : “The two most TBWesting 
rliaracters of the 19th century are Napoleon and Helbn 
Pleller.” 

Helen Keller was bom a normal enild in Tus* 
cumbia, Alabama, on June 27, 1280. Both her mother 
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a&d father were<^felated to iUuatiioiui famiUee, but like 
moet £k>iiitheri^ of the time they were land poor. 
Her father, Captain Keller, was a newx^paper editor 
who dabbled in politics. As ihe first child of familyi 
the bright and pretty Helen came, saw and ootsiuered. 
6he was the (^p^iled spitfire of a veiy hi^py eottidie. 

Then, one night, tragedy struck—- a my^tmovui 
fever M the age of 19 months, de^bed as ^*acute 
congestion of the stomach and brain.** No hope was 
held for recovery. All night long the battle for her life 
went on^ and into days and nights that followed while 
the fever held its grip. Then one iinoming the disease 
left as mysteriously as it had come. She lay calm, 
white and seemingly joonscious. But when the parents 
held out a doll, no hand reached for it. 

Her ^ay-blue eyes looked up but showed no signs 
of recoguitiou. When they spolte to her, she did not 
reply. Then the doctor said gently : ‘'She is alive, and 
that is all. She can neither see yoi&, hear Tou nor 
speak to you.** 

The weeks that followed were filled with horror 
for the Kellers. Their daughter, according to the 
belief of the times, was a complete idiot. A hopeless- 
ness descended on the house and its shuttered windows. 
But then, one day, little Helen proceeded to get out 
of bed. And things began to happen. She wanted to 
run, to laugh, and to play. She would only stumble 
and fall. She wanted to shriek and laugh and be with 
other children. She could not utter a sound. All her 
emotions lay heavy and cold, locked inside her. 

She became a little hellion, this girl who had been 
a vivacious, ughing, happy child. Now, with only 
primitive reflexes left, she had no outlet for mirth 
or anger— except violence. When she was pleased she 
would smile and giggle. When she was angry she would 
kick and scratch. Moody, idle, intelligent, the uneasy 
silence that cloaked her became almost unbearable. 
In her book, she ^ys : “1 felt as if invisible hands 
were holding me and 1 made frantic efforts to escape.*’ 

Her mother and father could not, would not, put 
her in an institution. In desperate hope Captain Keller 
journeyed to Washington ta see Dr. Alexander 
Graham 1^11, who had been doing some work for the 
deaf. Dr. quickly interested in Helen*s case, 

wrote to the Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston 
and asked them to send a special teacher. Thus, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan arrived at the Keller home on the 
day “the little hellcat** was seven years old, 

A person blessed by divine touch, Anne Sullivan 
was well-equipped to deal with the tantrums, the 
cunning and the intelligence of Helen. Orphaned as a 
G^ld, she had been brought up in an almshouse until, 
blinded herself, she had been sent to Perkins. After 
several years an operation was performed mid She 
regained herr> sight. “It was as if a Master Mind had 
planned the whole thing,’* she once said, “because I 
^ew so trell the terror that infested the mind of 
Helen Keller,” ; ‘ 

Anne agreed to take over the education of a child 
who could only be taught by touch, taste and smell—, 
certainly a doubtful career for a lovely girl of 20. Her 
only guidance was a “loving heart, the personal 
experience of blindness and a firm belief in a child** 
who was about as approachable as a raHlei^nake. What 
was to become a frien4ship that lifted two people to 
a pinnacle of ^orld reject started out as a pitched 
battle between two strong wills. Mutinous and mis- 
ffu^ed^ Hel en was accustomed to having her own way: 
she decided to get rid of this new hindrance. ‘‘Teacher” 
thou^t otherwise. 

Each gauged the other's strength by manoeuveriag* 
Sven gewiig Hokm to do the rixaplM thinfib iudb •• 
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combing iter was a sta^gt^". When Teacher tdad 
discipline, Helen rebelled. One day she locked , her 
mother , m the pantry, then laughed as her molher 
pounded on th^ door; She tormented Negro disldren 
on the fdantatKm by "tearing off their clothes. She 
upeet her baby aiCimr*s cradle> and was not evaa coii- 
cemed as to whether the infant had been injured. 

"I suppose I will have many battles with this little 
woman/* Anne wrote to a friend, **until I can teach 
her two thinjps— obedience and love.” 

After countless sporadic storms, Anhe bogged the 
Kellers to let her take Helen and live apart in a 
cottage on the property, for she knew that discipline 
was impossible in the parents’ presence. Reluctantly 
they agreed. From that day on things were different. 
“My heart is singing,” Anne wrote after a few months. 
“The little savage has learned her first lesson in 
obedience and finds the yoke not too hard.” 

The first lesson began with a doll. Anno gave the 
doll to Helen and then spelled d-o-1-1 in the manual 
alphabet in the child’s hand. This simple word took 
two days to learn. But the infinite patience of Anne 
Sullivan continued. 

The second great step in Helen’s education came 
about by accident. All morning, Teacher had been 
trying to get her to understand the difference between 
a mug and the milk in the mug. Discouraged, she took 
Helen for a walk, during which they passed a well 
where water was being pumped. She put Helen’s hand 
under the water and then tried to impart the oopnec- 
tion betw^een the feel of the water and the texturis of 

Suddenly Helen received the intuitive flash. A 
thrill ran through her. Later she wrote of the incident : 
“a misty coiSsciousness as of something long forgotten 
came over me ; and the n^ystery of language wm 
revealed. The woixf w-a-t-e-r startled my soul and it 
awoke. ...” * 

That night for the first time Helen crawled into 
bed with Teacher and put her arms around her neck. 
The little savage had been tamed at last. 

Having emerged from her dark coll, Helen was 
like a healthy little animal. With a heart -on fire, a 
brain possessed, a soul haunted by a strange impelling 
something that would not let it rest, she wanted to 
learn everything— and at once. In a fever of excitement 
she exydored everything, asking Teacher so rapidly for 
explanations that it was difficult to keep pace with her 
learning. The world was suddenly so vast, so terrific, 
so beautiful that she wanted to catch up with it fa«t, 

Anne Sullivan spelled^ out for her : “The best and 
most beautiful thin^ in* the world which cannot be 
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seen or even toiiched^ but just felt in the heart.” These 
words have lived with Helen Keller' ever since, and 
have enlivened her world. 

In March, 1890, Helen and Miss Sullivan went to 
Boston and entered the Horace Jdanu School for the 
Deaf, The School had agreed to work with the girl's 
voice and see if she could learn to sj^k. After several 
lemna she was able to pronounce haltingly but 
trium(>hantly : am not dumb now.” 

They knew tlien that they* could teach her to 
speak, but must, accept the discouraging reality 
tl^t her voice could never sound normal. Today her 
voice is low-pitched and somewhat difficult to under- 
stand, but with people who know her well she con- 
verses with ease. 

By the time she was ton years old, Helen, had 
become a national figure. The Perkins Instituti* put»- 
lished a report of her progress and tlie presi desccndf-‘'l- 
While the publicitjr was distasteful to modest Anm? 
^Ilivan, she knew it would be useful to Helen, for it 
introduced them to a coterie of ouisLundiiig people 
and devoted friends who meant a lot to them later 
on when the financial situation became acute. 

E\er\baily WMnted to see Helen. President Cleve- 
land received them at the White House ; the Rev. 
Phillip Brooks undertook to enlighten Helen on reli- 
gious malters. She excliunged letters with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and John Groerileaf Whittier. William 
James called on her at. Perkins Institute, and her 
oldest and best I'riciid, Ur. Alexander Graham Bell, 
took her to “sec” Niagara Falls. 

Later when she went to New Yoik to study at 
Wright-Humason 8chool, her social contacts included 
almost all of Whi/s Who in Amenca. Witty, bright, 
argumentative, rebellious and very much alive, she 
enchanted such notables as John U, Rockefeller, 
William Ueaii Howells, W^ooflrow Wilson and Henry 
van Dyke. Hnrsjn Rhoades and H. II. Rogers raised 
money for hef education. She met Mark Twain, and 
tl:e inonvnt they clasped hands she felt they were to 
he friends for life. And tJuy were — until his death. 

Since the age of eiglit, Helen had re.-,olved to go 
to college, and now her re-stless intellect reaclu'd out 
beyond ordil^ry tilings. Slie longed lo icimw niutho- 
malics, .science and the ])ohtic.s of our count rv. Having 
at her dispovsnl the bc.st intellects of America, rhe 
drained them dry of knowle<ige. And in reiurn, her 
once-diseasfil body and mind gave stinuilu.s to lordly 
souls. Andrew Ciirnegio said to her : “Then* wa^ a 
time when 1 would have no time for you. But look 
what you have taught me I” 

When she broke through the stern serenity of 
Radcliffe College and “nia^le them take her by tMsdng 
entrancf' examinations,” she met her sev(.*vp.st te.st.. For 
both Helen and Teacher, the college pre-^ented a 
struggle, the most dilfunilt ob.slacle being lad: of time 
and itooka. Everything had lo be put into Braille for 
Helen, or translatf^d hour after hour into her band. 
She could not hear or see lecturers; .she could not 
read their ^ooks. She wrote of Miss Sullivan’s agility : 
^‘Her wmrdfl rush through my hands like hounds in 
pursuit of a hare.” 

She read Braille until her finger-tips bled. She 
worked in an ntmo.sphcre of grim determination and 
eicitonlent. Long after normal bodies and mind.s were 
aiileep, little Helen, who noedr^d no lights for her work, 
w'as rushing through Braille. Sometimes sbe.nevor went 
to bed, but directly to class ; yet at times <i scourage- 
ment bore down until her mind almost crac.ked, 

A few instructors finally sensed her fine mind, and 
Charles Townsend Copeland inspired her to write no 
autobiography. ‘/Yon have something to say,’*' he told 
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her, “and your own way of saying it.” She decided to 
start right away, to provide funds for her expensive 
education, for she did not like being dependent on 
anyone. Between the book and her college work she 
almost had a breakdown. 

In 1904, Helen Keller was graduated from Radcliffe 
‘^cum laude.' The college paid no attention — but the 
world did. She was the first blind deaf-mute in history 
to receive an academic degree. She had not only 
earned it, in the face of antagonism, but she had 
earned it with honours. From that day onward, the 
tide turned for all the handicaiiped people of the 
world. The will, the strength, tiie fighting courage of 
Helen Keller bad lifted the sturits of millions of un- 
fortunates doomed to despair. . 

Even though Helen had won her first major 
victory, there wa* still the problcai of earning a living. 
What could she do ? .Striving to make herself iiide- 
pwi<lent,..ehe wiis constantly warding off the sympathy 
of curioMfy and proffered ‘^ums of money. But it 
appeals for help came in. she gave whatever she had- 

When she won tin* Annual Achievement Award of 
So,0(K) from Piclorinl Ilaiciv, slie g<jve it to an agency 
for the Blind. When Arulrew Caniogu> offered her an 
annuity, Bh0.^rei‘uHcd, preferring lo he on her own. lie 
let the offer stand ”on probation.” It stood a long time 
liefore Helen Kidler aciepied it— and iit^vor for iicrriclf. 

In her efforts to earn a liv ing, .•■he had trie<i Unn- 
ing, writing, lecturimr, vaudeville !iu<l the niovie-s. By 
the time slie had finish'-d college, she had earned 
enough from wriiing to buy ii little farm. Meanw'liile 
John Macy, a young man from Hiirvard, h.ad been hired 
to tvpe hf‘r nmnuscripts and trainlatf* books in Braille. 
.Sh(', Maf-y (who Im’^t married Anne Sullivan) and 
Te.arher bought another farm in Wrentham, Massa- 
ehusdts*, and moved in. 'But since they knew little 
.about farming, the projeet failed. 

It was while at \VrenM)crn, liow-f-ver, that Helen 
began her efforls lo hr Ip the blind on a full-time scale. 
It was there she mide her important fsontrihution to 
the prevention of blindness in ehilclnm bv fighting the 
taboos tlvd cto iked venereal di-'ease Today, n solution 
of .silver nitrate or somi' other prepanitjnij i« used 
ag’iiiisl the germ that may attack the eyes of children 
at birth. 

it WHS inevitable that IL Ien Keller and Hollywood 
^^houid mix. Movie."* were young in tliose djiys, and 
gr.'isiung for idens. 1'hev hit upon Helen Keller as a 
means of hringijig “a meRsage of hope to a w.ar-weary 
world,” She w’eiit int.i movies as full of bounce as a 
uibbrr ball. Moreo\(r, she thought the film might 
..save Mrs. Maev from tviMneial difficebio'.:. for Teacher's 
health was failing and Helen felt responsible for her. 

Bui wiKUi the ]»ijiure finallv «pene<l, the critics 
•drew ji kindly vidl across it. Helen was? delivered 
fjrniicially by accepting Carnegie's . offer, whic!» woiil i 
help Itv take Ciu e of Teacher. And w’hrn Teacher Iwl 
Tocoverod from the rigors of motiou-]>icture making. 
Ihe two were invited into Naudeville. 

At first it seemed strange to appear on the 
Orpheum Circuit, with trained seals and acrobats, but 
tlie net was kept dignified and Helen Keller swept the 
'Country with her charm, her ex'-iteimiit, her obvioir^ 
Jove of the thenlrc. Even the que-'tion period never 
TstnrnT>ed her. Bh.e a I way. s had a Tvitty response. 

Her first lecture in Montclair, New Jersey, how- 
■ever, so unnerved Helen that she ran from ihe siago. 
But her later ♦ectures were n great succe.ss, 

-and Anno loured the country, until at hist faithfiU 
Teacher collapsed in a hotel room and Helen was 
Jielpleas. John Mary had gone away and both woman 
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knew he woiild not be back. Anne Sullivan Macy was 
losing her eyesight af^in, and there was no one as yet 
to tiake her place with Helen. 

By now Helen Keller had become more of an 
institution than a woman. She was asked to speak 
before meetings and legislatures, to serve on com- 
missions, to write articles, to raise funds, to travel 
abroad and interest EuroiJean countries in the cause 
of blindness. Her mail was an engulhng torrent, some- 
times mounting to thousands of letters a week ; ^ 
was a clearing house for afl information concerning 
the blind. All of this had become much too much for 
Teacher and Helen. 

Shortly after Teacher’s collapse, Helen bought a 
home in Forest Hills, New York, and sought someone 
to help with the multitude of details. It was then tliat 
Polly Thomson arrived on the scone. Before Miss 
Thomson came, everyone said : ‘‘What will Helen do 
when Mrs. Macy has gone ?” After slie arrived people 
were soon saying : “What would tlie two of them do 
without Miss Thomson ?” 

She started as .secretary, remained to become 
counsellor, advisor, friend and companion. With Ihe 
passing of Anne Sullivan Macy, she was more than 
ready to step in as full-time secretary and companion. 

The death of Teacher wjis a blow to Helen Keller. 
Shortly after Anne’s death she wrote : “1 lived too 
long with Tea(;hei‘fc scintillating persfiiiality to be 
content with ordinary folk. 1 shall look about dp.<pite 
myself for tlie sparkle with which she charmed the 
dullest person into a new ap])reciation of beauty, 
justice and human rights. My fingers will cry out for 
her descriptive touches, her exquisite Icndernoss, her 
bright summaries of conversation and books. But 1 
shall go on with my work bo<jnuse I know Teacher 
would have said 1 ^ould.’' * 

Helen haff gone bn. Incessantly active, she has 
earned a handsome living with her prolific writing on 
a tiiousand subjects. When the American Foundation 
for the Blind was set up in 1923, .she became a staff 
member and has since become one of its most valuable 
assets. In the past two years she ha.s visited hundreds 
of veterans* hospitals. When one Imrdboiled sergeant 
heard she was coming, he exclaimed : “Why she mii.s1 
be 100 yeans old I” When she loft he : “1 thought 
1 was handicft])pod until I met her. Why, I’m only 
blind I” 

Today, at 06, Helen Keller shnw.s no signs ot 
ejthaiiBtion. Physically, Ujo mosl striking tiling about 
her is her animation. She is fair-<‘oniplexioned ; her 
blue-gray eyes are alive and active, wiLli noun of the 


fixed stare usually associated with the blind. Inifmitely 
femin^, she is always well-groomed and delights in a 
shopping spree. Her hats axe as gay as Hedda 
Book's. 

In conversation or argument, she has a thousand 
expressions. Her quiet talk is of ordinary things^her 
garden flowers, the feel of air and sun. Her expressions 
are truly colourful : gray is *^a soft shawl around the 
shoulders”: blue is *‘the wide sweep of the sky” red 
is **warmth, courage and companionship.” George 
Bernard Shaw told her : **rf only all Americans oouTd 
see 08 well as you do.” 

When Arcan Ridge, her home in Westport, Con- 
necticut, burned to the ground last November while 
Helen Keller was in Europe, her large and cherished 
collection of books in Brnille was destroyed. Upon 
hearing the news, the people of England presented her 
with a complete set of Shakespeare in Braille. With 
Polly Thompson and a .small household staff, Mis'i 
Keller is now living temporarily in m Westport. hous(' 
loaned her by fnends. 

In “listening” to people talk, Helen Keller places 
her thumb on the speakers throat, the first two fingers 
on the lips and the third finger on Ihp bft.se of the 
nose. If they “don’t got embarrMSsed,” she can hear 
everything they say. Meauw^hile. Polly Thomson I'** 
translating the entire cnnvrTsafion into Miss Keller’s 
hand so swiftlv and accurately that nothing i.s missed. 

Sensitive to the moods of friends. Hellen Keller 
can tell by the W’ay their hands touch her^ just how 
they are feeling. She scoffs at the idea of a sixth sense, 
or at the suggestion tliat her powers of touch or .smell 
are more iicuti* than others just becauHo she is blind 
and deaf. have been pinchc'd, pricked, squeezeil. 

buzzed, everything but vivisected,” she laugh.s, “and I 
still come out just normal.” 

Helen Keller’s spirit abonnd.‘» \yt,h th»' joy ot 
living. Inevitably she must Imve spells of depression, 
but she never permit them to go beyond ^.iCr own 
borders. “I .seldom think about my limitation.*?,” .she 
says, “but sometimes there just -i touch of yearning, 
vague like the .swift perfume of :t flower.” 

A friend Jia.s paid her the tribute accepted 

generally : “Hers is .a soul that accepts whatcv(?r 

conditions come to it-- a great and dearly loved 

human being.” 
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Great benefit? will accrue to mankind if an 
easy method of causjnn clouds to shed rain 
could he discovered. Science and Culture 
makes the following observations : 

Weather is so important for mankind that control of 
it by artificial methods has been a chci idled dream since 
limes immemorial. But the earliest methods «were those 
of magic, and were mere charlatanism. The growth of 
nieteorologicol knowledge during the past and present cen- 
turies did not afford prospects of any practical solution, 
because the fudamental knowledge of the process of con- 
densation of water vapour into drops that form clouds, 
and difference between rain-bearing and non-rain-bearihg 
clouds was kicking. It haa^ taken a long time to get to 
this knowledge, but even noil all the physical processes 
are not clearly understood. But on the ba^is of the little 
fundamental knowlbdge that has already been available^ 
expenmoAts on artificial rain-making have been started in 
U«S.A. and Australia, with a large amount of suoeess 
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if the reports in the daily papers are correct. At any rate 
these two countries have taken to the experiments with 
a good deal of earnestness, and We learn ixom newspaper 
reports that the Army and Navy in the U.S'A. have 
jointly sponsored a scheme called 'Project Cirrus’ for 
carrying out extensive experiments on artificial rain^making 
and allied problems and nearly I million dollars Were 
appropriated for this purpose in 1947-4fi. The results of 
these experiments will be awaited with success, unless 
the news is declared a prosi>ective war-contraband. 

It has been found, in Australia and Chile (.South 
America), and in the deserts of Rajputana in our own. 
country, that very often heavy clouds pass for days to- 
gether without shedding any rain, and there is no precipita- 
tion until some heavy obstruction like a mountain range 
was encountered by the clouds. Such place*- are therefore 
unproductive deserts, whereas mouniainous region.s which 
ob^nict the passage of clouds get too much water, which 
produces floods lower bclovk. and most of the water gets 
lost either by evaporatioiK or by percolatii>n. Sometimes 
there may he doud-biir>>ts in the wake of rvrlones, causing 
flood and damage. Chuids and fogs are the same things, 
and in high latitudes, fogs are very often a nuisance and 
may hinder traffic, and cause extensive riamugc to crops. 
During the war. meteorological conditions have very fre- 
q’uently proved to f»e of very deeisive inuxirtnnee and it 
is on record thni during the la^t world war, soine air- 
ports in Europe were so frequently cnvelopt<l in deep 
fogs, that they proved uh«‘1rss for the landing and taking 
off of aeroplane*! and enormous amounts of m<mey were 
spent in expelling the fog,' by covering the ground with 
a network of perforated tubing through which petrol was 
allowed to gush out, hum. and expel the fog. The 
results obtained were exlr<*moly meagre in proportion to 
the expendittire. It is now claimed that incomparably 
better success can be achievod by seeding the top.s of 
clouds and fogs with a few pounds ni finely powd(*red dry 
ice (soiled CO.j)*or fine du«i of silver iodide 

Theiy reports have produced a certain amount of 
flutter in our own country, for the daily papers published 
a report some days ago, that a conference of hydrological 
engineers assembled at .Simla some time ago. and accepted 
a resolution ^^at rain-making experiments should be started 
in India as well. 

Formation of clouds, and precipitation of rain are 
extremely complex processes, and in spile of the great 
strides made, all the mechanisms are not yet clear. Parti- 
cularly competent scientific authorities are not vet agreed 
that Bergeron’s theory of formation of rain-drops which 
forms the basis of all rain-making experiments in the 
U.S.A. and Australia also hold for tropical countries like 
India. Hence it is unsafe to rush to the eon(diision that if 
a few pounds of powdered dry ice, or silver iodide be 
sprinkled by means of aeroplanes on the top of any cloud, 
it will be precipitated as rain. 

Even in the U.S.A., and Australia, only certain 
definite types of clouds are selected for experimentation 
by previous radar studies of clouds and the experiments 
are naturally controlled by trained physicists. We are 
erf the opinion that a large number of laboratory experi- 
ments, and field tests by competent physicists and metepro- 
logiats must first be carried out l^fore the actual rain- 
muing experiments can be undertaken by trained engineers 
of the Army. Navy affd the Air. 
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Berdyaevas Critique of Communism 

Matthew Spinka writes in The. International 
Review of Missions, July, 1948 ; 

Nicohs Berdyaev, whose death in March of thi.'« 
year brought to a close thp distinguislierl cnrerr of an 
outs^nding representative of tlie Russian roligioas 
renaissance, began his spiritual pilgrmiagL; as n Marxian. 
Nevertheless, even duiiiig that period of his li'e he was 
a Vfivisioniat’ Marxist, ftthunpring to integuite ideal- 
istic humanism iiiio his eaniesf conctrii for social 
justice. Rut the inner con'j a did ions bc'lwet'u M irxisi 
anti-personalisiu and tie* Kantian Ide.ilistic dictum 
that human personality is an end in itself and never 
a means to an end, resi.dod all at!e:ivplh at haimoniza* 
tion. Finally, having confronted hiinsdf with the 
c'hoicti bt'lvveen the two alternatives, he chose idealistic 
personalism, wliieh led him to Clirisfinniiy Uniler 
astonisliingly varied inflmmces (anions': wlii'*h Do'Jto- 
ovsk.v’s conception of Christiaiiil y as sjuritin! frerthuM. 
u voluntary choice of God’s will irvload of human 
self-assertion, made jierhap.s tin* most dtrisive iin- 
prcBMon). Berdyaev devrlop<'<l a r(‘ligi<»iis pliilosovhy 
of personalism wiiicli placed him ,imoag the lofjdimx 
modern Ru.v-iau llonki'is .of ilmi orieutiition. 

The radical change of his views which led to hi? 
break with Marx, that Social (caehcr of my youth and 
now my fell eneiny,’ a!> he expressed il in' the dedica- 
tion of one of his books, anfl liis aliemoion from his 
Maixian fcllow-revolutiouiirir’s, do not iin] ly n, total 
repudiation of *Marx’s analysis of the ills of the 
bourgeoiii, capitalistic .society. In fad. he continued to 
look upon Marx as a social scientist who had rightly 
and correctly diagnosed the pathological coiulition of 
society, although ho had prescribed the wTong renu'dv' 
for it. *Mai% i.s strong ns a soeiul palhologisr. ; In', 
entire sociology is social pathology. Rut he has no 
social physiology at all.' 

Throughout his life, Berdyaev stoutly uP' 
held the thesis that modern society is sick, and 
generally approximated the Marxism diagnosis as 
to the external, secondary causes of the ills afflict- 
ing it ; but he sharply and completely differed 
from Marx in recognizing the primary cau>es of 
both capitalism and communism as spiritual rather 
than economic, a 

. Eaa^tiiflly, the problem of social reform, of a iu?t 
socim order, is religious ; it concerns the basic, inmost 
motivations, the sources of human action. Mere exter- 
nal, economic revolutions, the change in methods of 
industrial production, are not enough. The only 
adequate revolution is one which transforms the selfish 
inotivation of both capitalism and communism into s. 
higher, theanthropic category. Accordingly, Berdyaev 
repudiates the basic Marxian principle that the 
economic element is the primary ground of all social 
fmd cultural, as well as spiritual, Ufo. It te character- 
istic for Marxism that religious confessions, philoso- 
phical* ideas^ moral systems, artistic creations, are re- 
garded as illusions, the self-deceplibns pf conscious- 
nera*’ But this is false ; the spiritual entities have an 
axistenoe of their own. In the last analysis/ Berdyaev 


writes, ‘Marxism is a lie, because God exists ; that is, 
there exists a supreme power and the source of all 
power ; there exists a spiriluaJ, and not only an 
economic, power.' The attainment of economic "well- 
brM’ng i< iioi the high(‘.sfc goal of human life ; the 
supreme aim of man, his divinely-inttmded destiny, 
the realization of a ‘<]»irilnally transformed person ditv. 
Ihi-i conecpi is not to he eonfusc*/! with mere demo- 
cratic alo.iiistic individuM 11*^10, or personal autarchy. 
Indiviilu:jli‘<m is ;i naturalistic, biological category; 
but j i-r.^^onulsim i:i of the >niiritual order. Mature 
IferBOTinliiy n‘}irescDty Uir supremnf*y of the image oh 
(if*d. of the divine intention for the individual man. 
over his purely physical nature : it is an organic unity 
of tht* body, soul and spirit. Inil with the spirit in 
eottimand (»f the hiirinonioii.« whole. From this point 
of vifw. K'oth the bourgeois and the Marxian philoso- 
pliies nuHt be .indued a« inti-iicrsonalislic, as <lenying 
the existence of huninn personality, and looking 
upon it n mere epipiieno'ncnon Accordinglv^ Marx- 
ism .sishordim.tes the individmil to the irni»er«onal 
mess, to the mysterious economic force in history 
winch moulds human ‘•tuiely. l\ is this double attitude 
of Berdyaev toward <f>inrriiini‘<m — his acceptance of its 
'tnilh,' but his categonr.il reje<'iion of its ‘lie' as well— - 
which ehanicicrizes hi,^ lifelong concern with this 
subject. 

Fir.st of all, then. R(*rdyaev agreed with Marx that 
capita ]i.«ini itself gave ri^e to communism as a reaction 
against its own excesse'"' and justice. Accordingly, to 
negate or change tlie result, one must remove the 
cause. This concejit follows the familiar Hegelian 
di.ih'clical )»atlern . wh’cli cITinns that, a given thesis 
generates, out of itself, by way of inner differentia- 
liort 01 ^, cf)ntr»diction its owui antithesis. Maix himseJt 
lormulated this doctrine of the class stnigsrlc in accord- 
ance will) this pattern, uUhough he abandoned ITegelV 
lead will'll he postulated the cla.sslesF society as the 
final Rvnthesi.s, as 'he tcrminii'i (ui nucvi, instead of 
Roein.g in it the start in«r point of another thesis-anti- 
thesis series. As for Berdyaev, h'* taught that the 
capitalistic era was but one, perhaps the last, of the 
series of self-;i^\sortiorK of the Ri naissmico man, in this 
instance in the economic realm. The whole era ot 
the Renaissance which is iipiiarently coming to its end 
in our own time, beca 11.-50 it hfu^ exhausted its creative 
impulse, is charactori'/i'd chiefly by the self-assertion of 
the modern man, by modern titanisra. At first, this 
Bolf-a-sertion took the form of an astonishing outburst 
of artistic creativity; later it assumed the religious form 
of the Protestant Reformation; this w^as succi'oded by 
the rationalist ic-empirical philosophicjil expression of 
the Rime spirit in the Oartesian-Lockean forms; and 
finally, it assumed the economic form of c.apitalism, 
with its bourgeois culture and its antithesis, and per- 
haps nemesis, communism. The unrestrained character 
of Renaissance self-affirmation i.s particularly well dis- 
cernible in the Lockean concept of .democracy, in 
which the economic element predominaties : for the 
chief function of government, according to Locke, is 
the defence of private T»roperty. Accordingly ,«i£;j[;api- 
talism, man's economic activity is conceived as an 
unrestricted competitive ‘free enterprise*, a straggle in 
which my governmental interference with natural 
economic 'law* is regarded as unjustifiable. That 
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government w beet which governs the least. P5r^ 
sumably, *all k^ave equal opportunity* in the bourgeois 
society, and at least the outcome is determined by 'the 
^'•’^ipnti^io* la,w of the 'survival of the fittest/ 

Since the assertion of the 'equal opportunity' 
tJieory, which the intern allegedly affords to all, has 
proved a hollow and cynical mockery, and the normal 
result ha«'.^nsisteatly favoured the minority which has 
secured , control over economic resources and over the 
mechanised methods of mass production it is no 
wonder that the 'proletariat' thus brought into existence 
has reacted violently against the system which has 
condemned them to what seems to be a hopeless and 
unequal economic struggle. Marx did not invent the 
Visas struggle/ ho only described what he found already 
in existence, diagnosed it and provided a theory of^ 
revolutionary struggle which wrt« to eliminate class 
struggle and realize a classless society. Proletariat 
was the messianic class which was to bring about the 
secularized version of the Kingdom of God. 

But Marx’s supposedly scientific theory of 'dia- 
lectical materi 0 li?m* denied the spiritiiiil nature of 
human perponality — ^although il logically it presupposed 
a spiritual factor in human hiatorv--and thus contri- 
buted greatly to the dehade of Renaissance humanism. 

In Berdyaev’s judgment. Nietzche and Marx 
lire the two thinkers chiefly responsible for the 
anti-humanist and anli-personalist character of the 
latest phase of our era. 

Of these two, he ranks Nietzsche as definitely on 
a higher level, and regards him as the culminating 
point of those hi’^'torical and cultural tendencies which 
have brought about the loss of faith in man aa a 
concomitant to the loss of faith, in God. For if God 
does not exist— and for Nietzsche the Great Pan was 
dead — ^if .man is not created in the image of God, thus 
possessing a spiritual as well as a biological nature, 
then the Christian ethical system loses all cogency and 
inith. Then, indeed, ‘all things are permitted’, as 
D^toevsky’s iNan Karamazov concluded. Ibere is 
neither good nor evil The amoralism of a Razkolnikov 
of Dostoevsky’s Crime and Puninhinent is a logical 
attriblite of the Niotzsche?in 'superman.’ Thus the 
Nietzschean repudiation of 'the hard-mau’ for a fabled, 
non-existent superman, possessin'i Dion.vsian qualities 
of lust for life, will-to-power, nilhlcss dostniction of 
everything weak and degenerat(', is in reality the 
logical, reasoned consequence of Nietzsche’s anti- 
personalist, dehumanizing anthropology. For one who 
does not believe in God cannot believe in man. With 
Nietzsche, beth the Renaissance secularist humanism 


two Uitma tti self^negatiott, of 8elf<*<ieatruction of 
humanigm. Nietzsche shows us homanism destroying 
and denying itself iiiiMyidiially ; Maix collectively. . . . 
In Nietzsche's teaching the superman replaces the lost 
God .... In the same way it (humanism) perishes in 
the superhuman collectivism of Marx." 

Being essentially at one in spirit, namely, bour- 
geois, both capitalism and communism aim dt a high 
material standard of living (whether or not they 
attain it), but differ in the ways of securing it. The 
former trusts in the techniques of individua] initiative 
and onteipriso, the latter in abolishing all use of private 
capital for the 'exploitation* of other men. Neither 
of these ‘clnssical’ definitions of the rival economic 
systfems is at present actually operative in the full 
sense of the. lerin. This applies particularly to com- 
miml^sm (in the Marxian sense that word) as 
prat?tised in (he Soviet Union, where the prevailing 
ecouoiny in reality is that of state capitalism: the 
state, as the sole owner of the means of production, 
employs the nation as a whole in its , enterprises, and 
pays them highly diversified wages; but by selling them 
back the rmoducts at a veiy high profit, it practises 
the stime kimJ of ‘exploitation’ which it denounces in 
capitalistic countries, (Not to mention the role played 
in the economy by forc'ed labour, which is reported 
to be shockingly extensive.) On the other hand, as 
Berdyaev wrote, 'capitalism itself lopg ago geased to 
be individualistic and became collectivized’ Accord- 
ingly, it is chiefly in theory rather than in actual 
practice on the economic level that the two systems 
actually differ. Of course, \t still makes a great deal 
of difference who makes the profit! 

Since both systems strive for the njalization of the 
bourgeois ideal rf life, they share in com^ion the 
repudiation of tiie .•'’yiirkua! goals of life. ' The poOr 
man, iTivying the rich and desiring to overthrow 
capitalism only to seize for himself iU urijust privileges, 
(unboclies no reforming spirit or force. In ^hia .sense, 
the 7 )roletariat is no ‘messianic’ class. No juster or 
belter social order c:m be built by men of this kind. 

And finally, Berdyaev sees a grave danger in 
the ever-increasing mec'hanization of life, conse- 
quent upon the reign of technology which we 
witness today. 

'The chief cosmic force which is now at work to 
change the whole face of the earth and dehumanize and 
depersonalize man is not capitalism as an economic 
system, but techniques, the wonder of the age.’ The 
working man is becoming so conditioned, mechanized 


and the Christian belief in the divine image in man 
are repudiated. 

^ What Nietzsche accomplished in regard to the 
individual, Marx achieved by subordinating human 
personality to the impensonal economic Forces in nature 
and history, even though he contradicted the logical 
consequences of materialism by introducing into it his 
'dialectical' modifications. For materialism alone would 
be the worst kind of dead-weight philo.««ophy for any 
revolutionary movement. A revolutionary must have 
freedom to change the existing conditions, to change 
the world. Accordingly, the proletariair must be able 
to play a free', creative role in order to bring about 
a now society. But even so, the spiritual element in 
history^is ascribed to the social colle^ptive dominated 

£ne small group of leaders, rather than to the 
personal or individual ipiits in society. Berdyaev coa- 
elisdgd^ that the two modem ^ants, Nietzsche and 
/liave, with the preoisioii of genius^ defizied the 
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by Uie machine he serves, that his wholo ntenlal lift' 
as^mes the appearance of .mental reflexes, of an 
animated robot. The whole culture bo^tonies peniicuUd 
by mechanistic patterns. There is a transition from the 
organic to an organized type of life. But mankind can 
no longer return to the pre-industrial ago. TUcro 
only one way open — and that is forward. But rmlca^ 
mankind recovers the creative sources of the si)irit 
by overcoming the depersonalising J^ndencio$i of a 
mechanistic, technological .igo, man's "'spiritual nature 
may suffer serioua, perhaps irreparable, damage. 

For himself, Berdyaev advocates 'personal 
socialism/ which combines ihc concern for social 
justice with equal emph^Spis upon personal and 
political freedom. That political or economic 
system is the besjt which produces the higliest 
personal values. 

‘For the economic oider is for beiirfil, no- 

man for Ilie benefit of the economic order.’ ‘Man vs, 
above all, a spiritual, not a nolitfcal being, and hia 
absolute and iinulienable rignts are rooted in the 
spiritual, and not in the changeable, impj'nnanent, 
transient civic-]»olitical world/ 'J«'or the Christ ian 
conscicn^ the turning of a man into a tlutig, of hi-^ 
labour into a commodity . . . should not be allowed/ 
He concedes the existence of class struggle, but holds 
that it can be overcome only in Christianity, by the 
tianaformation of human motivation. ‘The true Church 
of Christ, which is not corruf)tod by worldly intertv'^ts, 
knows no classes. Whoii a man cutei's the Church and 
seeks .salvation and spiritual nurture therein, he cejise.-» 
to be well-born or a plebeian, a bourgeois or a pro- 
letarian/ This i.s looking at the Church it should 
b®, not as it always is. Nevertheless li.'rdyaev right- 
fully holds that without the dynamic which only 
(Christ imparts, ,tlie evils of the world cannot b^* 
eliminated. At the secular level, only palliative, 
alleviating measures are possible. 

Desi>ite Berdyaev’s theorclicul aualy.sis jiiu (Titnuu* 
of the present society — both capitalistic and commu- 
nistic — one is still lelt with a sense that he has not 
sufficiently Worked out a concrete plan of procedur»\ 
or a blue-print which could bo followed in the building 
of a Christian social order. But this is, perhaps, not 
the task for any one man, but for many t’lhnet Ian's ol 
many talents, working in the social, economic, political 
and industrial fields. It is glory enough for one 
consecrated human being to have seen, as ch’arly as 
Berdyaev had, what the goal of any worth-while 
civilization must be, and to have put first thing-, first. 


India and the Kashmir Israe 

Government's Security Held Threatened by 
Policy of Pakistan 

To the Editor of The New York Times, 

Recent dh^atclies published in The limes confiiui 
my information that the Government of Pakistan has 
been seeking the support of the Anglo-American 
Powers and the Guited Nation^ to make a success ot 
its aggression against India in Kashmir. Pakistan 
apparently did not Jmve much difficulty in convincing 
British experts and their American disciples that 
Pakistan, as a member of the Pan-lslamist bloc of 
Powers, would be an asset to Anglo-American Powers 
now opposing ^Soviet expansion in Asia. 

It IS Well-known in iuiormed quarter;.; that direct 
and indirect pressure from London and Washington 
was brought upon the Government of Imiia for setting 
the Ka*hniiv question in fa\or of Pakistan by parti- 
tioning Ka.slimir. Mr. Nehru could not accept buch a 
.'>olut.iun, because lie has learned that partition of a 
land means futuie irouble of greater magnitude. Also 
Nelim icitiized that tlic people ol India and even hw 
Congiesfe ,P*irt3’ would i eject such a proposition. 

in India today the feeliug against Pakistan has 
boon intcnsined because of Pakistan s efforts to promote 
a Pun-lslauiiat, aiiu-inuiiin political party in India, 
Us role in the recent Hyderabad revolt against the 
righUul authority ol the Indian Government. Tiiis 
anti-lndiutv policy has been fostered and perlected by 
a large and povverUil siM-uon of Britishers now in the 
employ of the Pakistan Government. 

The people ol India believe thai ii is in order to 
curry favor with Pakisi-an and to embarrass India that 
tile ^Security Council retains the Hyderabad issue on 
the agenda. For the issue is a dead one. 

India’s concilia, lory a tlitudu— Mahatma Gandhis 
magnanimous attitude toward Pakistan which caused 
his asMissination by a Hindu, Mr. Nehru’s well-known 
pni-Ishiirnst and auti-Jewish attkude in connection 
with the Palestine issue-diave been mistakenly inter- 
preted by many to mean that India is too weak to 
liglit and pursues a “policy of peace at any price.’’ 
Indi.’i IS mo-sl anxious to promote peace ail over the 
world. However, from what has happened to the 
Hyderabad issue, it should be clear to all that India 
will not sacrifice hi'r national security to please Anglo- 
American Powers. In ihcl, India has learned from the 
Pidc’stiiie siiualion that, under the present world 
conditions, to command international respect and to 
protect her national !IlU‘rt'^|s, she must not entirely 
depend upon U. N.’s mipariiality, but must crush the 
invaders and disturbeis of national security by her own 
might. 
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Today India is still on the defensive against 
Pakistan's iavasisAi of Kashmir. But if it be'' forced oH 
her, she will, be cornpelJH.to take such measures as 
may be needed^' to drive Pakistan invaders ftom the 
Indian soil. 

If the .Anglo-American Powers value ’ IndidJs 
friendship, they should not, by supplying arms and 
amniumtionr directly and indirectly and also by 
extending . economic aid, encourage Pakistan’s 
aggressive , policy toward India. The U. N. supported 
by Anglp-American Powers, should demand now 
that Pakistani forces evacuate Kashmir within a 
definite and reasonable time on the same principle as 
they condemn Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania for 
aiding the Greek guerrillas. 

If the Anglo-American Powers and the U. N. 
continue to follow an anti-Indian policy on tlie Kash- 
mir question, purely on the ground that Pakistan’s 
military value, in case of a conflict with Soviet Russia, 
will be greater than that of India, then Indian suspicion 
and distrust of the Anglo-American Powers and the 
U. N. will grow. There will be loss possibility of Indian 
co-operation with the Anglo-American Powers in world 
politics, a situation wliich would definitely wetiken 
the position of Anglo-American Powers in Asia. 

-The New York Times, Nov. 24, 1948 * 

Employment in the USSR 

Laying stress on the dignity of labour in the 
USSR and showing how employment is guaran- 
teed to every citizen of the USSR, Konstantin 
Sevrikov writes as follows; ’ 

For many centuries the workers have been fighting 
for the, righ^, to work, i.e., the right to guaranteed 
emplo^ient. 

The first to bring the struggle for the right to work 
to tx idetorious conclusion was the proletariat of Russia. 
The victory of the •Great Ociobei: Socialist Revolution 
furnished ihe basis for guaranteed employment to every 
able-bodied Soviet citizen. The riglit to work is a law in 
the Soviet Union. According to Article llfl of the Consli- 
fulion of the USSR, “Citizens of the USSR have the right 
to work, that is, the right to guaranteed cniploymeiu and 
payment for their work in accordance with its quantity 
and quality. . . . . " 

This right is guaranteed to every citizen, regardless of 
his social origin and standing, raci* and nutionaUty, and 
sex. Every Soviet citizen is able at any time to secure 
employmeht corresponding to hia abiliiics. knowledge and 
skiU. Every working man and woman arc paid for their 
work in accordance; with its quantity and quality. In Other 
words, the principle of Socialism, from eoch according to 
his ability, to each according to his work, has been 
fully carried into life in the T'SSU. The Soviet state 
secures to all its citizens employraefil, Le„ a constant and 
reliable source of the means of existence. 

Tlie formal right to work exists in many other 
countries, but it is absolutely worthless, as it is not hacked 
by definite material guarantees on the part of the state. 
The real right to. .work cannot e^ist in countries subject 
to periodically recurring crises and unemployment.. Accord- 
ing to data published recently by the statistical office of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, theit are 2.400,000 
unemployed in the hut according to t\ie “Economic 

Nofes**, the number of jobless in the U.S.A. is 7,250,000. 
Acc ording to Italian sources, It^ly has 2,«;)|Op$(K)0 unemployed. 

T^eooviet Constitution dovs rtot merely proclaim the 
*right to work, but secures. this by material guarantees. 
The petMfision in the aforemenilonacl Article 118 of the 
Gonsiitution specifies that right to work is ensured 


organisation^ di the national economy, the 
.growth of the produq^Ve forces of Soviet society, 
the ellmxnatioh of the possibility of economic crises, and 
tho..<aboUtion of unempldymopt.’* 

. The economM life 'Of :^e USSR is determined and 
dhrented by the stare nationa^qonomio plan. The planned 
system of economy, based oik^ublic, socialist ownership 
of the means of production, ensures the rapid and uninter- 
rupted progureas of industry and agricultufo, the .steddy^ 
and rapid growth the productive forces of Soviet society. 
All the branches of national economy in the USSR are 
developing on the basis of enlarged socialist reproduction. 
The socialist organization of national economy has enabled 
the USSR to eliminate 4ie <Me-old backwardness of pre- 
revolutionary Russia in a shm space of time and to deve. 
lop into a leading industrial power. 

The damage caused by the enemy in the last war to the 
national economy of the USSR is 'estimated to be 679,000 
million rubles. Despite these colossal losses, the Soviet 
people were able to muster adequate strength to under- 
take, yet before the end of the war, the restoration of the 
factories and mills, ' ofea and coal mines, railways and 
waterways, collective and stale farms in the districts 
cleared of the enemy. Only a few monfhS{»went by after 
the war, when the new five-year plan (1946-1950) became 
effective in the IISSK. This plan provides for the com- 
plete restoration of the wur-ra\aged areas, recovery of the 
pre-war level of industrial and agriculiiira) production with 
a view to surpassing this level to -a considerable extent. 
It is planned to restore and put into operation within five 
years 5,900 big industrial enterprises, to double Soviet 
machine building output, to bring up agricultural pro- 
duction in 1950 to a level mitre than double the volume 
achieved under the First Five-Year Plan (1928-1932), 

Data available on the posjtvwar development of national 
economy in the UfeSK indicateis that the current- five-year 
plan will not only he I'lilfllled, hut surpassed. The plan 
for the first two years has been fulfilled in full by Soviet 
industry. During the first quarter of last year the Soviet 
Union . regained the average level of industrial production 
of the pre-war year of 1940 and the pre-war grain yield. 
One thousand nine hundred big industrial enterprises wore 
huill and put into operation during the first two years of 
work under the plan. Last year the Soviet ’country gar- 
nered as much grain as in the best pre-war years. 

,7'he Soviet Union is advancing its economy with seven- 
league strides and raising the living standard of its popu* 
lation, at a time when in the capitalist countries the econo- 
nvic situation is deteriorating^ inflation is deepening, wages 
are being forced down, unemployment is growing and the 
living standard of the working people is dedinmg, A serious 
problem facing the U.S.A., for example, is the decline in the 
general level of industrial production after the war. Com- 
pared with the 1939 figure, the production index in the 
U.S.A. rose to 219 in 1943, hut in 1945 it was dropped to 
186, with a further decline to 156 in 1946, 

Uneitlploym&at does not exist in the Soviet ifnion. 
Its very possibility is ruled out by the planned and unin- 
terrupted development of Soviet national economy. Unlike 
the situation in the U.S.A., Great Britain, France and other 
capitalist countries, where permanent armies of unemployed 
have been in existence for many decades— with the excep- 
tion of the war periods — ^ibe number of gainfully occupied 
workers lias been steadily growing in the Soviet Union. 
In 13 years before tlie yrar, the number of factory and 
office workers in the Soviet Union rose by more than 20 
million. Tht number of people employed in the natjotiul 
economy ol the USSR increas^hy 3 million in 1946, by 
a further 1,200,600 in 1947; afltl the increase b the first 
quarter of 1^ the first quarter of 1947 was 2 
mfflion. All the demobilized soldUars are secured employ, 
xnmit in riie USSR. ^Tdss^em Agency of tht USSR 
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NOTES 


January 30 Comes Again-.! 

Twelve monfhe have since the Father of 

the Nation and the Architect of IndiaV freedom* lay 
stricken down by hands of a fannticAl reactionary. 
This day renews the .M.)rrow and dfjspair that invaded 
hundreds of million souls as the nows came over the 
ether of this cowardly deed. This day the mind is im- 
pelled to take a sunoy of the events which in course 
of about 30 >'oai>« transformed the habits of thought 
and life iji India, imparling to these a dynamic force 
that has forced British imperialmii to let go its 
stranglehold over the State in India. The grandeur 
and dignity of theme has i)ut it on the world stage, 
and leaders of thought in India and outside' havt' been 
coming to increasingly interpret Gandhiji’s life Ju? 
recalling that of the founders of religions, Hricieni and 
moderii. 

every age , and eJime when the forces of evil 
gain aaoendancy over human affairs, when men and 
women find it difficult to live in dignity, when material 
conditions of life detmoratc, the final result is creation 
of discontents and frustrations. And the minds of men 
and women instinctively turn to the depths of tbf'ir 
own eon8ciou$nt.S5 ; and out of their ^npusi/a-ooncen- 
tration of desire which creates destiny— emerges « 
power that gives colour to whole system of thought 
and action. Vhen Gandhiji came into the leadership 
of the dountry, onr people were in the trough of such a 
crisis,' 

The *^^evoltttk)nary-terrori3V' moveraent (190M4) 
had failed ; the attempt during tlie first -great war of 
the. 9(lth ceilimPsy to exploit Britain's adversity as 

India'w^ freedom from her had m 
dlamal a aeqioeh The slogan of the ^aelf-determtoatioa' 
of people raised by Um Allied .Powers 

pitted eilaip^ :Q^waw and Jher waa, dropped by 


( 

Britain as .soon as the war ended, . The Montagu 
declaration of August, 1917, did not work well, L'oyd 
George's war against Turkey's integrity inflamed 
MuhU.tv feeling in India and lod to . an uniom with 
Indi;iii rmtiouali.sts. British die-hards who came out 
on the top with inflated ideas of the ppwer of the 
mailed fist reidied with the horrible maasaewe at. 
iluiliaiiwalla Bagli in Amritsar. 

At ihi.s stage Gandhiji came mto Indian po’i ics 
and WHS put at its ht'url without his atking for it or 
wisliing IT, And for 2S ycar^ did the people put their 
trust in him to got them out of the valicy of slavery. 
And tlii'j siufiiJ unan required of them not any Qiga? 
nized i>liy.sii;;d force to beat down British dwnination 
on Its knees. He pre.9cribecl for thcjxi the organization 
of their moral resouiveii, of their capacity to suffer 
and e\oked out of their suffering a weapon aliarpcr and 
stronger than those forged by States and potentates. 
Ho taught a now^ morality which insisted on means 
being as pure a.s the cuds are noble. The entire failure 
of brute force to evolve permanent soli’tions out of 
the wrorld’s discontents and injustices had been 
demonstnitcd by the 1914-18 war and its consequopces. 
An<l Giiudhiji 8 experiment in India was a challenge 
thrown in the face of the prcv:iient unmoral- and 
inhuman force. 

Through euccosa and failure, more of failure thsn 
of success, Gandhiji held fast to the truth and the 
way of life which his nature and nurturb in the atenos- 
phero of uioderU life bla8,ed out for him. To the maes 
of his own people his measiige of recall to the sinrpli. 
cities of human existence had an appeal that wfs 
more felt than understood in all its implications. The 
eduicateid Indian, .^brought up in other ways of We; and 
thought, >eo^ld but make half-hearted attempts to give* 
Gonerate ehapa to- it in their institutions. The majority 
ft them joined OaAdhiji with undecided ; 
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call of tkhe Ch^l^ a&d of Noa^violeiioe dsmaodsd of t 
theimi 'fucii cA aha^iaiiiat 

All tte (SkoidhlaiL era did ev^ve ^ 

intrepi^l^ ii^ in us tliat idiook the B?i^ i! 

regfane its fmtfidaUonsi tlis oeusequenees df On asj^ Jatiuaiy, IMd, people ill cm IcM 

fioalljr ieitenaUaed on Augoat 16^ iWl* He lived foe ^ the 53rd biztlidesr of an uncosnpidniisiiig 

five add a iialf months after Ae Aings- But the for human deputy mhx> waf bom in a Bengali 

mve dT Imitality Aat had engullhd the country ffoxh' ! pitt^e family, faalfituatA to a soft and ea^y 
August 16, 1946, appeared to ta'ce the joy of living frotp: aoaomaxiodation to alien ways imposed on their coun* 
him. The world saw his agony but could offer no sah^" tiy. Ah interpreter of ‘‘NetajiV' life and time will be 
to it, because it had never understood the to explain the evolution in his character, from 

of bis meBSi^^e— of spiritual healing to penW ' ^'grimnem,*' from: the lover of speculative 

nent cure of its distempers and maladjp. religious exercises to the hero of a fight 

failure writ large on our response to aga^^ of the greatest imperialisins of all time, 

spoken challenge, Acre has always been % impalpgbliB^ V ^tould not be far out if he said that ''Netaji'’ 
li^uehA hdpA ^ retain some sA#^,, wS ^ product ^ the oomhined forces of awaJcenihg 
balance and equmiimity in our relation with ^ allA repremnted by 8wami Vivekananda, by Khudiram 
State. Oasudhiji was the fsAioner of this quality in us. Bose and Prafulla Chandra Chaki. The qualities of 


By the standard set by him we judge ourselves, and 
the world judges us. And as long as it abides with us, 
however diunty, there is hope for our people. With this 
faift, they have been striving to reach the goal indi- 
cated by him and given shape by his life. He told us, 
**My life is my message." May it be given unto us to 
remember it ^for all time. 

PubHc memory is proverbially Aort, and Ae 
memory of men, placed on high, still more Aortr-and 
elastic. But today the thinking public is slowly realis** 
ing the catastrophic nature ot the loss caused by the 
peering of the Mahatma. For truly he was the sole 
representative of the suffering masses. He constituted 
the HiA Tribunal before whiA any man, any group 
could ask for justice or compensation, without fear 
that any bias or prejudice or immoral motive would 
vitiate Ae judgment. Where is his representative 
today, equally easy of approach, patient of hearing 
and the persomficaUon of Truth in judgment? 

He was Ae main link between the Congress and 
the People. And despite all protestations to the 
contrary, all speeches, statements and directives of Ae 
so-called representatives of the people, it is plain to 
the eye of the discerning that the Congress is drifting 
on to the rocks now Aat that chain is broken. For 
today there' is no one, not a single person, in a position 
of power or a pedestal of public esteem who can lay 
daim to tke fact that he represents all the people of 
htdia. Who is Aere today, amongst those who have 
taken Ato Aamsetvea Ae rlAt to speak on behalf 
of all India, who' An say wiAout travesty of IVu A— 
Ae Gandhian TVutfa-^-Aat he is free from racial bias 
and party prejuAcA attd: Aat he potbesses Ae same 


self-forgetful devotion Aat had characterised Ae 
generation to whiA Aese men belonged were gathered 
onto a focus in "Netaji." The portent and promise 
that he symbolisA were the exprearions of more Aan 
hA-a-centuxy of developments that dared challenge 
the pretensions of Aen values of life. 

Subhas Chandra was eight years old wher the 
Swadeshi and anti-Partition movements initiated by 
Bengal burst over Ae country. This appeared to have 
had no influence on his ffamil^. And tUi he joinA Ae 
Presidency College of Calcutta and even when he 
came into contact wiA a “revolutionary" group, there 
were no indications Aat he felt the shame and 
ignominy of political serfdom. His Jorte appeared to 
have been nursing Ae siA and helping Ae poor in Ae 
traditional way; he developed a fascination for the 
Sannyasa life— renunciation of the world and the fleA 
— ^traditional way of reaching the highest development 
of human personality in India. In the pursuit of such 
an ideal he vanished from his home when he waa 
barely about 17. He returned from his wanderings over 
the sacred places of northern India, as if nothing 
notable had happened. His parents treated this 
episode with like unconcern. Did they realise that 
something out of Ae ordinary had taken shape and 
form in their housAold? 

At Ais age, we find him a dreamer of dreams that 
had little relation to "politics,” or the harsh realities 
of life. The on Prof, Oaten in which he got 

entani^ed was , Ae fiM rign Aat he could npt take 
lying doWn ' an insiilt to India’s values of life and 
honour. It demonstoatA, moreover, Ae growA out of 
introvertism Oubhas Chtmdra’s own word) into leader, 
ship of youA. A piriidd: of training in the Calcutta 
rnivem^* ttwnihg^ neturally into this 


clear iiid ilnAUied rincenty in all actions 

and piiiii^hcemento A ^ 

. developmAt Tliere wbw" bemevej^ 

A tfal9 day, nor is today any oeoarion to lift the voice young tiuBtos who hftve had tbis tmining. But only 
ig a JmfSmiad. But for Ae good of As NaAm and Of one ^Ketaji" emerged oA ;rit 
0k irorld. let Aose, in W« owe mti§^ Bum Ac 
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ZimUmi Civil Service end uader Oandbiji's advice '*!»- 
ported^’ hionaelf to C. R. Das in whonn he found the 
long sought for ‘‘leader/' In spite of did)elief in the 
principles and practices of Gandhiji, he and his ‘leader" 
threw themselves heart and soul into giving shape to 
these. The mass response evoked by Gandhi] i must 
have been an attraction. But when the Non-co- 
operation Movement dzsled out, we find Subhas 
Chandra as a leader of the “revolutionary-terrorist" 
group. Thence ensued a struggle with the embattled 
might of the British Empire, a fight with the conscien- 
tious opposition of the greatest political leader of the 
people of India during the modern age. There <*ould 
be no reconciliation. Subhas Chandra Boar* ultimately 
fled the country to fulfil his destiny. For four years he 
remained a wanderer over the face of two continents. 
Thereafter bis life became a living, blazing f^ymbol 
of high audacity, of superb impro'^i^atlol^ of con- 
version of dust inl»o men and women, and rousing 
amongst thein the conscious purpost* of liberating their 
country from alien rule. 

And the “Netaji" stood before us as the token 
of India's political ambition, the flaiming sword of its 
realisation. His enterprise in Arakan, in Manipur, in 
Kohima ended in disaster and failure. But it was more 
a failure on India’s part. The success of the enter- 
prise depended on the simultaneous attack on British 
imperialiam^an explosion in * India coinciding with 
attack from outside under the leadership of an Indian. 
The outburst took place in 1942, and exhauste<l its 
force before the year was out, the attack by tho Asad 
Hind Fauj came in 1944 while India was found pros- 
trate from her wounds. This frustration was cruel. 
But a miracle happened amongst our people — the 
miracle of tlie recovery of the human spirit, a miracle 
of the renewal of the fight against the alien State 
which reached its ultimate goal on August 15, 1947. 

The reality has fallen short of the ideals incarnated 
in “Netaji’s" life. A struggle to xealiee these lie 
ahead. May January 23, 1949, indicate a re-dedication 
to the cause which Subhas Chandra Bose wove into 
the texture of his whole being I 

“CooSe Fire” m Kashmir and After 

The conflicting interpretation* put by India and 
“Fakiaian." on the ILN.O, Cominisaion's proposals that 
led to the “Cease Fire" order in Kashmir on the first 
day of 1949 have again caused a political distuibance. We 
are not sorry that this shock should have been imparted. 
It will help to eliminate the wooliness that has settled 
in the I^oroign Office of the Indian Union under our 
idealiatie Prime Minister. The occasion of •this new 
disagreement arose out of the publication in India of “a 
summarized version^ of certain points , of negotiation 
carripd on by Pandit Nehru with Dr. Lozano, between. 
•September and December, 1948; this version Kad[ been 
sent oat from New York. The Government of India fdt 
it nensMaiy so piihUab dm fnB text with % yipw to avoid 


doubts aod misapprehensions. Thu appeared in the In- 
dian Press on the I6th January, 1949, containing what 
has been called “aides memoire" discussed between Pandit 
Nehru and Dr. Luzano on the 21st and 22nd December 
last. We felt instantly that the “Pakistan’^ reaction to 
it will be coming soon. An Indian News Agency sent 
out from Lahore on January 15 last an indication of it, 
and the Calcutta British daily featured it in thick tyi^ea 
as follows: 

It is reliably understood that the text of the docu- 
ments pertaining to the discussions between the 
Govcinmeni of India and Dr. Lozano, released in 
Delhi today, was not communicated to the Pakistan 
Government Iiefore it acc'cpied the Commission’s 
plcbisi'ite proposals^ The Pakistan Governroent ac- 
cepted these proposals on the hafiis of the clarifica- 
tiuns given to it by the Commission. 

llte Pakistan Government is expected to release 
shori]> the clarifications given to it, along with the 
relevant correspondence. 

And on the 17th January appeared “PakistsnV’ in- 
terpretations and clarifications^ We publish below rele- 
vant portions of the Indian version and of the reply to 
it. 

“H.E Dr. T^ozano. accompanied by his Alternate. Mr. 
Samper, and Il.E. Mr. Colban, Personal Representative 
of the Secretary-General of the U.N., met the Prime 
Minister yesterday. Sri Gopalaawami Ayyangar and Sri 
C. S. Bajpai were also present. 

The discussions of the Commission’s plebiscite prof 
posals fell into two parts, (1) General and (2) Particular, 
in reference to individual clauses. 

Points made by Pandit Nehru 
The Prime Minister drew attention to Pakistan’s 
repeated acts of aggression against India. In spite of 
the presence of Pakistan troops in Jammu and Kashmir, 
which are Indian territory now, and the offensive action 
of Pakistan troops, the Government of India had accepted 
the Commissioner’s Resolution of Aug. 13. Pakistan had 
nut accepted that Resolution. In Paragraph 143 of ttt 
Report, the C'ommission has referred to its eonfcffence with 
the Prime Minister on the conditions attached by the 
Government of Pakistan to its acceptance of the Reaolu- 
tion of Aug. 13. As stated in paragraph 144 of the Re- 
port, the Prime Minister had informed the Commission 
that he stood on his original premises that the Pakistan 
forces must be withdrawn from the State before the 
Government of India could consider any further steps. 
This bad specific reference to an amplification of Part 
III of the Resolution of Aug. 13. 

Nevertheless, the Govemnient of India had agreed 
to informal conversations in Paris, which had resnltad 
in the formulation of the proposals now put forward 
by the Cominiseiont The Government of India naturally 
wondered how far tMs pixicess of rejection of proposals 
(put forward by the Commission) by Pakistan and l)in 
adoption of a responsive attitude on the part at 
Govertunent of India towards the Conamiasion’s proposidf^ 
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yfW Jimiu to forbearance and spirit of cOndlkiioii 
pf the Government of India. 

" ■ August 13 Resolution 
. Ifbe Prime Minister emphasized (1) that, if the 
Govethment of India were to accept the Commission's 
plebiscik proposals, no action cOuld be taken in regard 
lo them unt’l Parts I and II of the Commission's Resolu- 
tion of Aiig. 13 had been fully implemented: 

(2) that in the event of Pakistan not accepting these 
proposals or, having accepted them, not implementing 
Parts I and II of the Resolution of Aug. 13, the Govern- 
ment of India's acceptance of them should not be re- 
garded as in any way binding upon them; 

t3) Part III of the Commission’s Resolution nf Aug. 
13 provided "that the future status of the Stale of Jammu 
and Kashmir fhall be determined in accordance with the 
will of the people, and to that end, upon acceptance of 
the truce agreement, both Governments agree to enter 
into consultations with the Commission to determine fair 
and equitable conditions whereby such free expression 
will be assured.” 

The present proposals appeared to limit the method 
of ascertaining the will of the pepole regarding the future 
status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to a plebis- 
cite. While the Government of India adhered ' to their 
position in regard to a plebiscite they had pointed out 
that, in view of the difiirulties of holding a plebiscite 
in present conditions in Kashmir, other methods' of as- 
cerla'ning the wish of the people 'should also be explored. 

* The Commission had itself recognized the difficulties 
of carrying otit a plebiscite in Kashmir. The Govern- 
ment of India feel that the exploration of other methods 
should not be ruled out. 

(4) B.l Preamble: The phrase “the Covermncnls 
of India and Pakistan simultaneously accept'* is kicorrest 
in that either Governnient may not accept the principles 
Supplementary to the Resolution of Aug. 13. Even if both 
Governments accept them, the acceptance cannot be 
simultaneous. The wording should be changed accord- 
ingly. . » 1 I- j; 

B. 3 (B). The question was raised whether the 
form of words employed was intended to give to the 
I^ebircite Administrator powers of interference in the 
administration of the State, e.g., by “direction and super- 
vision of the State forces and police,” mentioned in para- 
graph B. i of the Security Council's Resolution of April 

isi, im , 

Dr. Loaano said this was not the intention of the 
Commission and the ^vDrd8 quoted above had been 
deliberately omitted. 

His functions apd powers would be limited to 
en iirng that the plebiscite was free and ImpaTtial. 

B. 4 (B). The Prime ‘ Minister drew attention to the 
fact that the Azdd Kashmir Iforces wliSch had been armed 
aiid, equipped by Pakistan and' We' under the operaticmal 
c^mand of the Pakrslrfii Army, #in ibto fens of thousands 
^^jeir presence in the teirWies referred to in 8 

II of the Resolution of Aug 13, even after dcmqhjB- 
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% tontid of Indiui odd 'SltBW foraes/t dcMmat to ‘die 
retu^ o! many lelugeea, and an obstaele to the free 
exprekioH ,6f' opinion iragarding ’ the future st^hs of the 
Stdfe by thoae who might 'be oppdsed to the accession of 
the SlWc to Pakistan. - 

' Dr. Loaatio pointed out that it was the Goifimissioii's 
intention that there should be large-scale disarming of 
those forces, though it would net be possible to require 
withdrawal, from these territories, of genuine inhabitants 
of these areas. 

B. 6 (A). Dr. Loaano agreed that it was not the 
CbmmisBionW intention ithat the Pakistan dommission 
should operate outside Pakistan. Thus, the Pakistan 
commission would not operate In the territory referred lo 
in A. 3 of part II of the Resolution of August 13. 

The Prime Minister then raised the queslion of the 
“free return” to the State of all citizens who had left it 
on account of disturbances. He said the entry of persons 
claiming to he citizens into the Slate would have to be 
most carefully checked, 

Dr. Lozano said the Commission fully realized the 
necessity of an accurate and eficctive check but had not 
gone into details. Possibly those returning to the Stile 
coqld be stopped and examined at the frontier. 

Tlie Prime Minster pointed out that, considering the 
length of the frontier and the ease with which people 
Could slip across the border over mountain tracks, a 
check on the frontier would be neither easy nor effective 
except by the deployment of large forces. 

Apart irpra the problem of entry, there is the even 
more important prollem of the rehabilitation and prolec- 
lion of those, who have left the State on account of recent 
disturbances. Homes have been destroyed; properly has 
been lost;, there W been wholesale disiposscssion gf 
percons from the land that they used to cultivate. 

6 (B), It U assumed that the Government of 
Japimu and Kashmir wUl decide whether or not a person 
entered thq State for a lawful purpose. 

•B, Ir (B)„ Ipdia is a Secular State; the U.N. also is 
a aaoular, organization. Pakistan alms at being n 
theocratio, State. An appeal to religious fanaticism could 
not be regarded as legitimate political activity. 

Dr. Lozano agreed that any political activity which 
might tend .to disturb • law and order could not be 
regarded as legitimate. The same test would apply to free- 
dom of Press and of speech. 

As regards the freedom of lawful and exit, 

this must obviously be governed by B. 6 of the proposals. 
It is assumed that in the territory under their control 
entry and exit will be regulated by rules framed for the 
purpose by the f^vernnient of Jammu and Kashmir with 
jue. regard to the security of the State aiicL the' linaiu- 
ienanee . of law and order. 

Dr. tozano' said that a system of petmits would 
jarobaMy be ' necessary^ 

m^ith due regard to , the seeuTity of the State, the 
Government of Irs^ to einfibaatae thd supreme 
i^lWiihee wHfeh^ tbey atjkoh to adequate provision for 
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'' Dr, ■ Loalano and Mr. Colban ntet the Prittc Minister 
kt ‘ira,in. on December 2i. 

' Dr.' Lozano »aid that the a^e-^mofre ef the con> 
ference ^hieh place on Monday, December 20, was 
a toirect aoebunt of the proceedings. He suggested, how- 
ever rbat the plirase *i»:gesoale disarming' of the Azad 
Kashmir forces, used in the portion of the aide-memoire 
dealing with B. 4 (B) of the Cimmiseion’s Plebiscite 
PiiapOMtls did not, perhaps, rejiresem the Commission's 
intention. What the Commission had in mind was the 
disbanding of these forces; disarming, it was assumed, 
would follow. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that disbandment 
Was not the same thing as disarming. Pakistan had 
ra'sed something like 3ri battalions of 28030 to 30000 
men who now iorrned part of the Azafl Kashmir forces, 
llie prc^eno(' of such a large riiiinb('r of armed people, 
even if the regular formations were Jishaned, would not 
be condutivc to ensuring either the securir\ of that part 
of .fammu and Kashmir whi<*h i> under the control of 
Indian and Stale for(•e^ or the security of those inhabi- 
tants of the lerrilor'.es referred to in A. 3 of Part II 
of the Resolut on of August 13, who did not fulK subs- 
cribe to or share the political views of iJTo-Pakistan 
dements. 

Moreover, llie question ol the re-entry into these ter- 
ritories of Stale ritizen^^ who had le^t it (Ui account of 
the present eonflict hud to be^ kept in n,irid. With such 
a large number of nunihers (»f the Aznd Kashmir forces 
under arms, foitner inhabilnnls of these territories who 
held difleit'tit political views would not dare to re enter 
and, therefore, wmuld be debarred from pnrticipalion in a 
‘free and impartial** plebiscite. 

In view of this explanation. Dr. l^zuiio agreed that 
the phrase “large-scale disarming’* should be regarded as 
correctly interpreting the Comniission’s intention. 

. i . under the Comnii'^sion’s propo'^als. the Covcim- 
ments of India and Jammu and Kashmir assumed o great 
•many responsibilities while Pakistan had to do practi- 
cally nothing. The Governments of India and Jammu and 
Kashmir could not, in fairness, be expected to discharge 
any of thoir responsibilities regarding the plebiscite until 
there was satisfactor>^ evidence that Pakistan was carol- 
ing out its obligations under Part 11 of the Resolution 
of August 13. 

B. 9. as at present worded could be interpreted to 
Wrean that consultations with the Plebiscite Administrator 
ahould start immediately on the signature of the truce. 
This clearly was not feasible. 

Dt. Lozano and Mr. Colban pointed out that, when 
the paratgaph in quesiion was drafted, all these consider- 
ations were not present to the mind of the CommisMon. 
Tbe Commission, according to Dr. Lozano^ had assumed 
'thkt, since the Prime Minister of India had informed 
♦he Cormnisnon, two days after it had placed before him 
the coiidit ons attached by the Government of Pakistan 
to their acceptance of the Resolution of August 13, that 
be ’ stood on his original premises that Pakistan forces 
bniist' be Withdrawn from the State before the Govern* 


an 

Indfai'codd consider Any ^further steps,. ectsoB ik 
relhtibn td B. '9' wOtild be feasible only after aatisfaetery 
bri^i'css hisd- been* idade with the implementation el Part 
II bf the Reflation! ’of August 13, 

Mr.''€dR)aB ^and 'he Agreed tliat the oonsultaiionjl 
env^aged^ hi* B. 9 'eould take place' only afssr the Com- 
mbsioii- JwaS Satisfied that* satisfactory progress bad .been 
made with tbO - Implementatloii of Part 11 of ^the Resdiu^ 
tioil, fie., aftor hostile "tribesmen, Pakistan forces 1 and 
Pakistan 'narionhls who* had entered Jammu and Kashinic 
for the purpose of' fighting had wlthdiawn from State 

Ch. Lozano said lluit this was the interpretation of 
B.' 9- which fhey would present to the Pakistan Govern^ 
meiit in Karachi. 

' Hie Prime Minister pointed out that, ' if Pakistan 
aci^piod the present proposals and carried out its obR- 
gut'ons under Part II of the Rebolution of August i3 
promptly, he saw no re£Uion why the appointment should 
take much time. What he wished to emphasize was that 
there w'Ould be nothing wliicli the Plebiscite Admimsuafeor 
could usi?fully do in India niuil progress had been made 
with the iniplemcniution of Part U of the rt^solution as 
now explained by Di. Lozano and Mr, Colban. 

' As regards alternative methods of ascertaining the 
wMi of the people regarding the future status of Jammu 
and 'Kashmir. Dr. Lozano said that the statement in Para 
3 of the aide-memoire dated December 21, 1948, was 
sub^^tantially sim.lar to his own record. . . .< 
'‘PAKISTANI*’ InTEKPRETATIONS 
'On the sixth of January 1949 the United . Natimis 
Comnii.s -ion for India and Pakistan released to the Press 
♦Im’ text of a retoUitlon adopted by the Commission <m 
Juniian 5. containing the principles of a settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute agreed’ upon by the Goveminent of 
India nml Pakistan. Thiw wb.-j the result' of discussions 
ahd correspondence extending over several months. The 
phase of these negotiations ended on September 6 
when tlie Commission released its resolution of 13th August 
ahd all the eorresponuence iii connection therewith which 
bad posi-ed between the Commission and the Goveromems 
of India and Pakistan. Apparently, the commisaion did 
ndt consider it advisable to release the subsequent corres- 
pondence along with ks resolution of January in 
pursuance of the Commiasion's request the Pakistan 
Government also refrained from releasing any past of 
that correspondence. In view, however, of the premature 
publication of certain notes of discussions betweetf Dr. 
Lorino and Paiidit JaWaharlal Nehru between' December 
20 and 22' in Ube Hindu of Madras dated January 13, 
and the subseqnent release of these documents by the 
Oovemfiietit of India, the Gov^nment b£ Pakistan is 
eonstrained ^ rtflcase the* tcitt of the Gommlssioxi’s pro- 
pcsal of December 11, the clarifications given by- Dr. 
liozan^ to thi Pakistan Covemment and the Pakistan 
CWveittrtemV’ leiiter of December 25 accepting the Gitti* 
mlkifon’s prdjMhUals as explained and^eluddsacd by Mr. 

LoAUHk' ■■ ' - : • ' 

‘Since the release of the Commission’s resokkioia^df 
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JannaxT 5» m mwBBim d! •tatwenli npuMtand Jii 
PtiM with awgard to tho ainw and anteotioiis ^ 
Gommimion, and the haaia on which an agroemont had 
been arriv^ at with regard to tho Kaahmir dispute 
between the Goveninenta ol India and PhUltan* It 
nii|^t» tbmlore« be helpful to analyse tho docinl^U in 
tho lijjdtt of tho clarihcationa and eiiigidaiticaa fay 
the ConuDiation to tho Pakistan Government* 

It will he observed that the Conuniaaion's resolution 
o! Jaaoasy 5, 194/9, is suplementary to its resolution ol 
ISth August,. 194B. Taken together, these resolutions con- 
template three distinct atages in the solution of the 
Kashmir problem, though action on all of them might, 
to some extent, proceed aimultaneoualy. The first stage 
relates to the cease-fire and is governed by part XI of 
the Commission's resolution of Idth August. The second 
stage relates to the negotiations of deuils of a truce 
agreement, the piiitciples of which are set out in part 11 
of the zewdution of 13th August. The third stage relates 
<10 the holding of a free and impartial plebiscite to deter* 
uUie whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir should 
accede to India or to Pakistan. The basic principles with 
regard to the plebiscite are set out in the Commission’s 
resolution of January 5, 194/9. 

*The first part of the settlement brought about by the 
Commission is already in the process of implementation. By 
mutual agreement, the Govemments of Pakistan and India 
issued cease-fire orders to their respective high com- 
mands to take effect horn January 1, 1949. .... The 
Commission's military adviser has arrived in the Indo* 
Pakistan subcontinents and it is understood that he will 
aoon have the assistance of a large number of United 
Nations military observers in the discharge of bis duties 
in connection with the cease-fire arrangements. 

The truce agreement provides for the following: 

(1) Withdrawal from the State of all Pakistan troops 
and of the bulk of the Indian Army. In its letter ol 27tb 
August, 1948, to the Government of Pakistan, tho Com- 
mission explained that ^synchronization of the withdrawal 
of the armed forces of the two Govemments will be 
arranged between the respective high commands and the 
Commission.’ The Pakistan representatives were also 
infonned that the number of Indian troops to be retained 
during the truce period in the areas now occupied by the 
Indian Army will be the minimum required for the xnain- 
tenanoe of internal security, and law. and orders. 

(2) The Commission further explained in it& letttur 
of 19th September, 1948, Hhat the area in the occupation 
of forces under the overall control of the Pakistan High 
Command iwould remain in the occupation of the Axad 
Kashmir .forces. 'The Commission .stated categorically 

that its. resolution of I3th August does contemplate 
the disarmament or disbanding.^ of the Azad Kashmir 
forces.* 

(3) Tfae Pakistan Government undertook to use its 
hc^t ei^avoiix to secure the withdrawal from the state 
ol tribesinen aiui Pakistan nationals not a>^rtnally resident 
therein who bad entered the State for the purpose ol 


(4) Awidfaig a final solution, ihe tendunr omusted 
by the Filuitan tioopa would ho admiiiittt^ fay the 
looal aathorltiea’ under the surveiUanee of the Com- 
ndiaion* It explained by the Comnutsioii that tho 
tenn 'local autliorities* nieam the 'Axad Kashmir, Govern- 
ment*, although ^ Commission could not and did not, 
accord recognition no that Governmant, It was further 
explained that 'aurveillajice* did not mean actual control 
or supervision, md dbal the Commission’s sole aim would 
be to ensure that tho iooal authorities* did not violate tho 
ceaao fire and truce agreements. The Commission also 
explained that it did not contemplate surveillance of tho 
Gilgit administration which was temporarily in charge of 
a political agent of the Pakistan Government. The Com- 
mission also made it clear that the Maharaj's Government 
Would not, under any circumstances, be permitted to 
interfere with or to send any military or civil officials to 
the territory under the control of the 'local authorities.’ 

i (5) Hie Government of India undertook to ensure 
that the Government of the Slate of Jammu and Kashmir 
would take all measures within their power to make it 
publicly known that peace, law and order would be safe- 
guarded, and that all human and political rights would 
be guaranteed. The Commission expected tliat similar 
action would be taken by the 'local authorities' in the 
areas evacuated by Pakistan troops. 

(6) The third part of the agreement relates to the 
holding of a plebiscite. 

Dr. Loosano has explained that while the Government 
of India and Pakistan would be consulted with regard 
to the selection of the plebiscite administrator, tbe final 
decision would rest with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations acting in agreement with the Commission. 
He also explained that the expression 'the plebiscite 
administrator will be formally appointed to office by the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir’, does not mean that 
he will be an employee of the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir, or subject to its control, the plebiscite 
administrator would, in fact, be a person of high 
international standing and commanding general confidence. 

(IM) The plebiscite administrator shall derive from 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir the powers he con- 
sidera necessary for organising and conducting 'the plebb 
scite^ and for ensuring the freedom and impartiality of 
the plebiscite.’ 

(V) When the Commission is satisfied that parts 
1 and II of its resolution of 13th August have been 
implemented, and peaceful conditions have bedn restored 
in the State, the Commission and the plebiscite adminia- 
trator will determine ia consultation with the Government 
of India and the ''local authorities’ in tho areas evacuated 
by the Pakistan anny, the final disiposal of Indian and 
State armed forces on the <me hand and of the Axad 
Kashmir forcra on the other, *with due regard., to the 
security of the State and the freedom of the plebiacite*, 
Dr. Losmo infonned the Pakistan Government that it is 
the iniendoa of the CominitoKm io ensutev in due . eotirse* 
a large-oddo tedoctioii and disarmamont of the armed 
fmtt w jMn «{ tb csMftSw Uof, nad Am tfa« 
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mtA seo|»d o{ thU te^luctlon ind would be 

determined by the Commiaiion end the plidiiicite tdminli- 
tretor in coniulution with the euthoritiel ^oneehied. 

(VI) All citixent of the State who have left it on 

account of the disturbances will be free to return to the 
State and to exercise thdr rights u such citizens. The 
United Nations Commission contemplates the establish* 
ment of two Commissions, one operating in India and the 
other in Pakistan to assist the return to the State of the 
refugees 

(VII) ‘All persons (other than citizens of the State) 
who on or since 15th August, 1947 have entered it for 
other than lawful purposes shall be required to leave 
the State*. Dr. Lozano informed the Pakistan Govern- 
ment that ‘the object of this provision is to ensure the 
withdrawal of elements which have endangered or might 
endanger the maintenance of peace and order, and of 

f refugees and the nationals of India and Pakistan who 
have entered the State since 15th August, 1947, other- 
wise than for lawful purpose. 

(VIll) There bhall be complete freedom of legitimate 
political activity throughout the State including freedom 
of the Press, speech and assembly and freedom of travel 
in the State and freedom of lawful entry and exit, 
frilease of political pdsonen, adequate pifotection ol 
minorities, etc. These conditions have to be ensured by 
all authorities within the Slate of Jammu and Kashmir 
in collabooration with the plebiscite administrator. 

(8) The above sets out in brief the basis on which 
the Pakistan Government has* accepted and is imple* 
menting the Commission's resolutions of 13th August, 
1948 and 15th January, 1949. The Pakistan Government 
wishes to \!mphasise that it is not bound by any explana- 
tions or clarifications which are contrary to the express 
provisions of the Commission's resolution of 13th August, 
1948 and 5ih January, 1949 or to the clarifications given 
by the Commission to the Pakistan Government.'" 

We arc devoting so much of our limited space to 
the problems relating to the Kashmir afiair because 
we recognize the force of the argument that whether or 
not India can develop into a *»ecular State in the modern 
sencK; of the world will be finally decided by its ultimate 
solution. “Pakistanis” will try their best and worst to 
itiiiaine Muslim feeling in the State and outside to influence 
votes on their side. Tlie lessons of the Referendum in 
Sylhet should warn the Nehru Government of the tactics 
that the “Pakistanis” are likely to adopt and follow. Weeks 
btriore the plcbiscilt they will try to flock into the territory 
from outsidf!, to set up blockades of areas from where 
poasible opponents of the “Pakistan'* idea may go and 
record their votes against it and to create such a turmoil 
in the areas with the help and connivance of local 
Bympathisera that peace-loving people will prefer keeping 
in*doo». That was what happened in Sylhet though a 
Congress Ministry was in charge. We saw It accepting 
defeat at the hands of hooligans; in certain instances 
Assamese-speakiqg ^ministers and presiding officers ol 
poBing, bdotfai cMperated insidiously with the hooligans 
•0 diit riiegr nay get rid of the Bengalaei of Sylhet* 


As wa have uid, the leaiotts of (be Sylhet lUftimdluii^ 
ofi oonnivtaoe and betrayal, should warn the N^hm 
Goyenunent. 

In the Kiafanir affair, the ''Pakistanis** appear to he 
building up their hopes on the ability of the “Azad Kashmir 
Government” military formations to terrorise the voters 
and drive them to do* their will. Pundit Nehru's aide- 
memoire show that his Government is conscious of the 
over-all difficniltiesi but the tactics we have indicated 
above will iprove more important when the real test 
comes. Sj>ecial steps will be required to guard against 
these. Everything should not be left to the U. N. O. 
Commission and its Plebtscite Administrator. 

fCashmir Plebiscite 

The following letter, published in the Timet, 
London, on the question of the coming Kashmir 
plebiscite, deserves special attention in India, as the 
writer is protiably Olaf Caroe, a member of the old 
die-hard “steel-frame” administration, that fought for 
decades openly against Indian Independence in the old 
days, and is now carrying on a guerilla campaign in 
the political sphere to the same purpose : 

Sir, --Some details are needed of the administra- 
tive plan, and franchist , on which India and Pakistan 
will work the plebiscite on the destination of Kashmir, 
to be held under United Nations auspices. A plebiscite 
proceeds from voting registers, the preparation of 
which, even in a country accustomed to democratic 
processes, is a lengthy and complex admdnistrative 
task. In the North-East Frontier Province, the sub- 
stantial issue whether that province should adhere to 
India or tu Pakistan was submitted to the voices ol 
tlio jKJopIe ill the Referendum of July, 1947, and with- 
out loss of time, mainly because we W'orked on tha 
existing electoral registers. Even so there Were objec- 
tions, for the registers were five years old and the 
franchi.se was far from being full adult franchise. But 
speed was then the watchword and the proccag was 
earned through in a province used to elections, enjoy- 
ing a geared administration, and with a strong 
impartial ariny to hold the ring. Revision of registers 
e>'en there would have occupied the best part of a 
year. 

In Kashmir, it is true, thcr(5 were elections to the 
old Legislative Asseunbly on a fra;ichise so narrow that 
the relatively wealthy minority enjoyed a dispropor- 
tionate voting strength. Since then Kashmir has been 
dorostuted by war, mass migration, and riaUid^ter. 
Entirely new registers will be ne^cessaiy and their pre- 
paration may be expected to employ an efficient staff, 
working in ordered conditions, for a year in the valley 
and perhaps two years or more in the remoter glens. 
And what is to be the franchise ? It is to be decided 
whether it should be full adult franchise, or, if not 
on what basis of restriction, proptrty or literacy; and, 
in either case, whether women are to vote. * 

Yours faithfully, 
0 . E» C4HDt 
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Jiuiufry 20 U»;^rd. 19^. of reptesenutim , of Ser^tt^ 

SbutU' #1^^ 
tho dotfk;;' 

noti?^^ cfeA^i&aindil ' to eWd&rs^ th^'“ o^lnfdfl* 
DutphMrpiifita^ ‘ faidiiched'oh'*^hi‘*i8tK‘^,B(^^ * 

constituted a |la^ant brieS^h of thS* bbatt^f' Of'^'tlie 
Unii^ ' !4f tionS Orj^nizatibh iitid dBfiknce 'W ifit >06Vta 
of t^e^ewity/ Council 'and of ita'‘C^od|f 'Offib)&s dofflmftilie 
to ' bring ‘ about a peaceful sehl^i^mr^* “tlib' 'c6iiference 
haa made certain recommendalfons^ tkat ' teprCVbbt 4be 
minimum requirementa of the 8itu^|;iop» ;pa;^i.(;ipat|ng 
countries yrere Afghanistan, Australia) Burn^ Ceylon, 
E^t. Ethiopia, tn'dik/ 'Iran, Iraq, Ltrb'anOn; Pakistan, 
Wtilippfties. Saudi Arabia, Syria’ and ’Yenien, Nepal/' New 
^aland^ '*Siaih and Turkey * were represented ''by 
"obwirara**. '" . \ ' / ' ' ’ . . ,. { *' 

j , We will watch with a c^iin atnouht of eag:eirness 
fbe reacUok of tbe Security ^Cbniitil to the demands nikde 
in 'th(^ rea(dUti<mii passed at 'the' Conference and sent 'by 
its Chairman, India's ’ Prime' Minister, to the President 
of "jKc. ‘Security Couricit United lotions ttbadquarters, 
litVe Success, New Vdrk, U.S.A: ‘ Tbe I>clhi Conference 
i^so ^Hafed tbfs feeling. 'At the end of thb last paragts^h 
()ft) of the letter addressed to the Security CoubeiV dcCur 
wwds that ait significant in this ‘ connection. 'Patidit 
Ncnni writes; 'ibe Conference has asked mc'fo ^Int 
out 'with reapefct tbal* eflfeciiye' action bV the'ConnCfl to 
bring this situathm to an end is overdue. Tbe Confer- 
ence earnestly libpes that such action will ' not be further 
delayed-' . . /" , ' 

: . . Sharing thU hope, we wouy, however like ,lo indicate 
tbe ;rcason which has enabled the Dutch to ,draw 
the siippprij.;qJ Anglo-American Big Bu|5inesf»r-lhe bohic 
eagse ,Di ^Lhe Security. Council's' dilatory ta 9 tics. . jhe 
Goojd Offices Copiniittee present in Indonesia wgteh 
over, matters ha^, been disabled by the Dutch . with .jihis 
support The main, inspiration oi Anglo- Amcrt^n syip' 
pathy ,for the Dutch lies in profit^. The facts <}eacyibed 
below wUl explain the wholq situation. Tndqnei^ia, on^ of 
the richest areas in the world, provides 92 per cent of ,\he 
wqrld'ay pepper; 91 j>er cent uf ^the wo^RV cipchyna; 
80;.per^ cent , of. the world’s bauxite; 77 cent of 7 the 
wqrldA kapok;;, 19 per cent of.tlie world's tea; 2?^ per 
cant *of the wprlda cocoa; 2Q. per .cent oi the. wqrbJ’s 
2 . .per; cent of , the world’s q^I^. not ^0 menUon^mode- 
ra^ -quanUtiea .of , gold and silver, Of the a^i cultural 
69.3 pier, pent, is , produced on ^xet^fividy 
lj{]j^h'0^^<^ farms^ only 30 . 7 pqr , cent . u.a, naUye ojwmed , 
1938, 99,4 per cent oi the exported 
8 jy|.jier, cq^t .t^ajwas grown pn Dutch-owped plan^tiif^., 
cjgiloiiation. Qf .^ndonaj^’s, Jsdipur , power . and 
ms^al .^^prces., 

ionior paitncf ; Hqljhin^ a of, ^ milcit 

60 la^s "(8 "nuilions) supmntehdt 
IP partner, operations in Inctonesia, an 


e<||pirp» o^.al^ -miles wi^ g, pat^uiatloB 

* ^ (75 keep th-i l«ct 

in Jnimi ^iley^ppjents in Indonesia vf^ not cause tur* 

Thp AiPapncan reactW’to thp, Con^ 

fara^ in A mattey of speoulayon. In this connectiqn,. 
^ke., article by the famous colqinnist Walter Lippman 
iu The ,Hcrf:tld Ttihun/a pf, January IQi is significant,^ 
We append relevant passages below ; , 

“In trying to decide what we should do wc must 
begin, I think, by recognizing that we cannot shape and 
direct the course of events in Asia, We may he able . 
to exert a useful influence in maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between the Western democracies and tlm emerging 
peoples qf Asia. 

Even that will be difficult to do. But if we try to 
do more than that, or something quitq different— as for 
examiple to support puppet governments against the rising 
tide of nationalism and social revolution — 'W^e shall almost 
certainly fail and lose what influence we might otherwise 
have. 

Among oiiff allies who were conceded the right to 
take, over after the Japanese defeat, the Chinese under 
Chiaqg Ka>-shck, the French and tbe Dutch had been 
too gravely weakened by the war to take over suocesriuUy 
They have not been able to pacify the territory they 
lost to Japan. 

Not only were they weak in mate<r.‘al power, they 
were without real moral authority. Chang Kai-shek's 
government, though it has ^received far greater help from 
the United States than the Chinese Communists have 
received from Russia, has collapsed. It 'has not oollap-ed 
because it was beateq in battle, but because it, has lost 
the support of the Chine e people. In Indonesia anil in 
IndO'China the Japanese destroyed, probably forever, the 
prestige of Western empire. Though tlie Japanese were 
in the end defeated by the Americans, they had proved 
that an Asiatic nation could defeat the European empires 
in the Orient. Their slogan of “Asia for Asiatics*’ conti- 
nues to work, despite the surrender on the balileship 
Missouri. 

Where, then, shall wc look for allies, now that 
Nationalist China, the Netherlands and France are so 
manifestly unable to play the role in Asia which we had 
supposed they would play? That, it seems to me, is the 
fundamental prohlem ivhich has to be solved in order to 
form an American policy in Asia. 

My own view is that the right direction was indicated 
by » Mr. when he took the bold and ^ar-reachiiig 

decision , to treat India and Pakistan as leading members 
of what U «ow no longer the British Commonwealth but 
simply the Commonwealth. I am told that at the con- 
ibrqiifio' of- the Commonweal^ Prime Ministers in 
LoqdonJtist summer Nehru, who is .certainly the greatest, 
fiffurq 4n Asia suggested that in the future India jmlgbl 
bpqc^q .Bicf jinunmediai7 beoy^ and the, West, 

?ife lyouldfbe welj ajvaed, I think, to ^mci;, into inti- 
mgtA-onpsjuluUon >tith gbpiit. our. whole cmiroe to . 

i§®i) 1# j 
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oureslves in harmony with ihe Auatralians, wlto are 
vurely among our dependable fiiends, as well as with 
Mr. Attlee and the wisest makers of modern Britisli poUry. 

This is not only the most promising way of approach, 
ing the tremendous convulsion in Asia, It is also the 
most truly American way. For our position in Asij rests 
on a great tradition, unique in modern history. V/e 
have been and still are, the only world power which has 
refused to become the impoiial ruler pf subject peoples. 
That reputation oiiginalcd in the fact that we are our- 
selves a colonial people that won its indep' ndence. It 
has been ronfiriiied by our long support o* Cliineae 
independence, by our bi«»tory in the Philippines and in 
Cuba. Our most piCLious* asset in Asia our ability !<i 
persuade ibe people of A’lia that ibere is a nation io the 
Western World, imire powerful than the SjAiet Union, 
which bynipulhizes with their struggle for independence, 
and has no wi^h to exploit it. 

Our friends in Western Kiiropc should try to under- 
stand why we can not end must not be maneuvered, why 
wc dare not drift into general opposition to the move* 
mcnls for independence in A^ia. Ihe. ‘^hoiilil tidl ihe'r 
propagandists to stop smearing ihcse movement s. They 
should try to realize how disa trous it would be to them, 
and 1(1 the cause of W^csltrii civil zaiion, if ever it 
could be said tliat the Western Un.on ioi the defense of 
fjecf!otn in Europe was in Asia a syiidi'^atc for the 
preservation of decadent empires." 

Congress Working Comfhitiee 

TJio folluvvirf^ naniea of the nicniber.s i/t the 
Cotigfua's, Working Cioniinittei’ for 1019 Inive Ix en 
antiouneed bv the ("ougreiis Pu'sulent : 

1. Piin^lil Jjiwnlnrlal Ntlini, 

2. Sard.u A'nll.-.bbbliai Pnl.'l, 

3. M.'uiljiriM Abnl Kiil.im Azad, 

4. Kufi Ahmed Kidwiii, 

T). fthri J.igjivfin Him, 

0. r.'Uidil Govird Pallddi Pant, 

7. Sard, IV Pr;itai> Singh Kmion, 

8. Dr. Pojeijdra Pv.is’ d, 

9. Dr Pr.'fnlla (. Inindra Ciho.3h, 

10. Slni S;^nk:ir Poo Deo. 

n. Src'cmnli Suebela Kiipidaui, 

12. Shri Kiila Venkal.'i Rio, 

13. Shri S. K. Patil, 

14. Shri N. G. Ranga, 

15. Shri Kamfinija Nadiir, 

16. Shn* Nijulingappa, 

17. Shri Doirswur Surma, 

IB. Shri Gokulbliai Bh.ilt, 

19. Shri Ram Sohay. 

senior Valliibh’,1>:ii PaU'l will Ik' Ihc Troasnrer nid 
Shri Shankar Rno Dr-o and Kala Vnnkata Jiao will bo 
the Genera i Secret a rie.s. 

This is the first expanded Goinmill^e under the 
new Congress ConsliUit.ion wb ' b provides for a 
Working Commiltce of 20 rnembL'vfe Two from the old 
list, namely, Shri Balwant Mehta and Achat yq, J. g.il 


Iv^hore liavfi been left out and seven new mimes have 
b^ea added. The new ComcriUcc gives a grcalcr 
representation to the Indian States. Eighl MmisUl'n. 
five CentriiJ and tJtree I’rovincijil. hiivc boon incliuled 
in the Comniiltce. The General Secretary, who is a 
Minister in the Madras Cabinet, has however Bignifiod 
Ilia intention to resign from Die Miruslry. Tins won Id 
bring down Uie number of Miiiisleia to se\ en, buf 
e\en tJiis figure exceeds one-lhird o." twenty wh.ch 
the total strength of the Conimittoc. The Co;’gr Sr 
Coii.*.lilution lays down tliat tho numb.T of M.n s or 
members in iho Com',niUee should not exceed o e- 
thiid of the total. 

TJie Congress President's Directive 

The Congress Pics.dcnt, Dr. Pattobhi Silaramayya, in 
a directive issued for the guidance of Congress men says: 

"\o Congressman— more e pcLialJy the memhers of ihc 
elcctivt bodies- sliould interest himself in recommr.ndirg 
randi(‘.j;e«i for offices for securing permits for export or 
impoit or for obl.ain ug liccnccft for sho^s for ihe nsclves 
and thcii friends and that none sJioulH approach tlic 
aiahorlticir— pailirulurlv the executive, inchidinjr judicial 
and police — in lebp^-it of civil or criminal matters pending 
before tliem. 

It has come to the kno%vledgc of Cong'pss Committees 
that not seldom is a place on transporlaiion coniinitlees, 
'doth hcens'ng hoards and allied bodies abused so ns to 
■secure privileges and profiis (or the iremlcrs or I'wir 
friends. Th s mu«t be '■rrupulo'.’sly avoided as olher^\i'C 
ihe only alternative would be to a&k Congressmen not to 
serve on buch committees. 

There uie univeisial eomplainls about lirib^^rv and 
I larkmaTkrting. Wherever po?.;iblo Congres men should 
put forth rarnesi effort** to bring the culprits to book. 
Hul il'cir endeavours in this direction would be successful 
only in the meas-nre in which their own roiidu"t is above 
br.ird. Oftentimes you eomc .across the very persons, 
who have complained against the prevjlerre of the two 
vie»>s falling v'rtims to temptations tlieniselves ei her in 
eonnertinn with biiherv or with purchase of ailicles in 
hlacDnatket from a fnuniain pen to a raoior car. Every- 
one knows that these things are wrong hut under the 
stress of temptation, he succumbs. Tl is ihrrc'ore neoct*- 
sarv for pol'cc to he alert ki that a pious resolve once 
made mnv operate as a deterrent against deviation from 
the slra’ght path. 

An organised attempt is nccesary to check the growling 
Tendency to profit by the influenee that the Confirc smen: 
undoubtedly can exercise over officers and Mini«ters. It 
is earnestly pleaded that the Ministers themselves and 
tl'cir Secretariat should set theh faces against such in- 
roads on their own aulbor'lv and iur'sdiction and when- 
ever trancgrc'sjon of Iieallby rules of non'intcrVrence 
occurs, ihcv man be good enough lo direct the attention 
of the Provincial Comrress Committees to such lapses. , 

It may be noticed that while the Congress, in spile 
t)f its varied composit'on was funcilonina a rompaci 
and cloaeiy knit body during the period of the struggle. 
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l(ie attainment of independence has been followed bf 
appearance of parliea or factions amongst Congressmen 
themselves and that, on matters small and big, rival 
groups approach Ministers and officers and cause cm* 
barrussmeiU to them by making conli.cUng recommenda- 
tions. This naturally leads to a reflection of such schisms 
in the administration iiseli or even amongst Ministers to 
such trivial mailers as permission to erect a cinema, 
licences for business and so on. Congressmen would be 
beipuig amity no less than purity by abstaining from such 
activities. 

it is widely noticed that with the formation of 
Ministries, the unity of the Congress organisation and 
its harmony have been disturbed and those who have 
been left out of ministerships have formed themselves 
into opposite groups in the organisation. This is reflected 
in the fworking of the legislature party itself. Respon- 
sible Government abroad is based on long-standing tradi- 
tions which have trained the party in power to respect 
the opositlon and vice veisa. 

While this is so it is ail the more incumbent on the 
Congress Party to present a consolidated front instead 
of weakening Government by internal divisions. It may* 
be noticed that, in the formation ot groups distinction of 
caste and community sometimes play a determining part. 
The time has come when such distinctions should be no 
longer allowed to complicate and even injure the purity 
of the organisation and the integrity of the nation. If, 
therefore, the unity of the Congres and its efficiency 
should be restored, the immediate need would be for tiie 
groups in the Congress to clo^c up their ranks and stand 
jointly with the Ministry for a united programme and 
policy.” 

Recently we have noticed that members of the bo^ 
called "High Command" of the Congress have become 
vociferous in denunciations and pious recommendations. 
We regret to have to say that the effect of all these con- 
demnations. exhortations and directives is so insignificant 
as yet. that the common man is beginning to doubt the 
sincerity of such declarations. 

Inter-Dominion Conference 

The Intei-Dominion Conference held at Karachi ha!< 
formulated certain definite schemes for the disposal of 
evacuee property. In regard to urban immovable pro- 
perty, a faitly complete scheme has been agreed upon. 
Private eifchanges and sales of urban immovable pro< 
perty will he allowed and while in the main the property 
owners will ai:;range such exchanges and sales themselves, 
or througli private agencies, which may come into being 
far this purpose, each Government, through its custodians 
and liaison officeis of the other Dominion Government 
attached to them, shall make available all relevant infor- 
mation which may facilitate such exchanges and sales. 

In regard to movable property, agrdfement has been 
reached dn^tbe facilities that the two Governments should 
providd fQ!r l^ieir removal from one Dominion to the other. 

The Cdklference decided to set up a permanent Inter- 
Domiinion Commission at Secretariat level which wiU meet 


at regular intervals to review and supervise the working 
of the agreed arrangements in regard to the administration, 
sale and transfer of evacuee property in the two Dominions. 

The Conference agreed to the setting up of a Com- 
mittee of six before the end of January to consider the 
question of Trust property and submit its recommendations 
before the end of April. 

The areas to which the schemes of exchange and sale 
of urban immovable property will apply, will comprise of 
West Punjab. Sind, North-West Frontier Province /^d 
Baluchistan (including States which have acceded to 
Pakistan but excluding unadministered Agency are&s), 
and on the side of India, the provinces of East Punjab, 
Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Patiala, East Punjab States 
Union, Bharatpur. Alwar and Bikaner. No mention of 
East Bengal has been made in this matter in the joint 
communique issued by the two delegations embodying the 
decisions of the Conference. 

The Inter-Dominion Agreement on Evacuee property 
has been rreived with some misgivings by landlords in 
Pakistan. It is slated tliat the machinery to be (Ct up under 
the new agreement is cumbersome, and ihc goodwill and 
bona fides of the officials of both Dominions will play a 
prominent part in the success or otherwise of the sale and 
transfer of properly. Tlie Dawn has delivered judgment 
on the Agreement soon after it was reached at tlic Inter- 
Dominion Conference. In an ediloiial. Dawn has expressed 
the fear that in actual operation ihe agreement will 
benefit only India and prCve detrimental to Pakistan. 

Inter-Dominion Agreement on Minority 
Protection 

In a circular to the Provincial Congress Commit lees, 
the A.-I.C.C. has sent the copy of u letter to the Con- 
gress President from Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
Minister, Government of India, relating to the protection 
of minorities as agreed at the Inter-Dominion Conferences. 
The responsibility for the protection of lives and proper- 
ties of the minority communit'es and ensuring that they 
receive justice and that their civic rights are fully safe- 
guarded, the letter says, rests on the Government of the 
Dominion in which the minorities reside. The allegiance 
and loyalty of the minorities is to the State of which they 
are citizens, and it is therefore, their right and duty to 
have their grievances redressed by the Government of 
their own Stale. Mr. Ayyangar eraphasifcs, leaders in 
each Dominion should make public declarations to this 
effect as a part of the implementation of tl\e provisions 
of the Inter-Dominion Agreement. 

It would be well if all the decisions of Inter Dominion. 
Conferences were circularired to the Congress Committees 
in Pakistan and information about minority grievances 
received from them were taken up by India Government 
for redress. • 

General Elections Early Next Year 

After Adopting Prime Minister Pandit NehruV resolu- 
tion regarding the pr^aniUon of electoral rolls for Indians 
general elections as early as possible in 19S0. the Consti- 
tuent Assembly o{ India adjourned till May 16. Article 
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14^ of the Draft Constitution, relating to the comiiosition 
of the Provincial Legislatures, ivas also adopted. By 
Pandit Nehru's resuluiion, the Constituent Astembly 
directed the authorities concerned to prepare electoral 
rolls and take all necessary steps so that elections might 
he held early next year. 

The resolution added that the Stale electoral rolls be 
prepared on the hosis of llie provisions of the new Cons- 
titution already agreed to by the Consembly and in 
accordance with the principles hereinafter mentioned 
namely: (1) That no person shall be included in the 
electoral ndl of any consti^ueiic) — (a) if lie is nut a 
cit.zen of India or (b) if lie is of unsound mind and 
fetands so declared by a compcienl court, 

(2) That Jan. 1, 1949, shall be the date with refer- 
ence to which the ape of ilie electors is to be delcriiiined. 

(3) That a person shall not l>e qualified to be 
included in the electoral roll for any con-^tituency unless 
he has resided in that constituency for a period of not le^s 
than 180 days in the year ending on March 31, 1948. For 
the purposes of this paragraph, a person shall be decmeil 
to be resident in any constituency if he ordinarily resi- 
des in that constituency oi has a permanent place of resi- 
dence therein. 

f4) That, subject to the law of the appropriate 
1epi*#laiure. a person who has migrated into a Province or 
acceding Slate on account of disturbances or fear of 
disturbances in h's former place of residence shall be 
entitled to be included in the electoral roll of a constituency 
if he files a declaration of his intention to reside perma- 
nently in the constituency. 

Aiticlf 149 provides: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
of each Slate shall be composed of members chosen by 
direct election. 

(2) The clerlion shall be on the basis of adult suffrage; 
namely, that every citizen who is not leas than 21 
years of age and is not otherwise disqualified under this 
Constitution shall be entitled to be registered as a \oier at 
such elections. 

(3) The representation of each territorial con'*lituency 
in the Legislative Assembly of a Stale shall be on the 
basis of population of that constituency ayccriaincd at the 
last preceding census and shall, save in the ca«e of the 
autonomous districts of Assam, lie on a «ca1r of not 
more than one representative for every 75,000 of the 
population. Provided that the total number of members 
in (be Legislative Assembly of a State shall in no case 
be more than 500 or less than 60. 

(3a) 'Hie ratio between the number of members to 
be allotted to each territorial constituency in a State and 
the population of that constituency shall, so far as possi- 
ble, be the same throughout the State. 

(4) Upon the completion of each census, the repre- 
sentation of the several territorial constituencies in the 
Legislative Assembly of each Stale shall, suCjcct to ihc 
provisions of Article 289 of the Constitution, be readjusted 
by such authority in such manner and* with effect from 
such date as the legislature of the State may by law 
delennlne. Provided that such readjustment shall not 


affect representation to the Legislative A’^scmbly uni.l the 
dtssolution of the then existing Assembly. 

Tlie Provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, 
East Punjab, West Bengal and Bihar will have bi-cameral 
Legislatures. 

Education Policy of India Government 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education Minister of the 
Government of India, explained llie education policy of 
the Government at a meeting of the Central Advi«iory 
Board of Fdiieation. He “We wjl not allow consider- 
ations of financial i%ir!ngenev to liold tip for a day lotiger 
than is ahsoUltel^ iicrcssitry the programme of cnivor al, 
compulsory, and fr-'C basic cdcr?,tion w'lich is essential 
for building up the free and democratir India of our 
dreams.” 

Referring to the report of the Commiiree of Experts 
under the chairmanship of Air. B. 0. Kher on free and 
compiib*'Oiy basic education for all Mnulana Azad ‘'aid that 
according to it universal compulsory basic education can 
be inirodured within a period of 16 years by two five-year 
and one six-year plans. 

The first 5 year plan will aim at bringing such ediiea- 
fion to a ms|or port on of the children of the coutiiry 
within the age group of 6 11; the second 5-ycar plan w-ll 
extend compulsion to the remaining children of the same 
age group so that at the end of ten years all ehihlren 
between the ages of 6-11 -will be under compulsory 
instruction. 

The six-year plan will then extend the scope of com- 
puls’on to 14 so that at the f^nd of 16 years the progiamme 
of eight years* basic education for children between 6 14 
as envisaged by the C. A. B., will be completely realizeti. 

The Committee also wem into the qurnion of fin:»nrc3 
and suggested that the Centre should provide 30 per cent 
of the exnen'-es while the provinces and local bodies 
should find the remaining 70 per cent. 

“The Ministry of Education have accepted this interim 
report.” Maulana Azad said “and tried to provide funds in 
our next year’s budget on that basis. In view of the 
economic and financial dangers to which I have already 
referred, it has not, however, been possible to provide 
for the entire omount. 

“The Government have, however, provided funds for 
the train'ng of teachers so that, as soon as the economic 
situation improves, we can go ahead with the piogrammc 
of basic education.” 

Stressing the urgency of adult education in this connec- 
tion, since democracy cannot be expected to function pro- 
perly without high liieracv, Maulana Azad observed: “For 
this we want not merely literacy, but mental development 
of the adults so that they can take an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of their country and the world. The scope 
of adult education has, therefore, been extended and to 
mark this change it is proposed to call it Social Eduea- 
lion Future. The Committee which was appointed to 
prepare a reheme of adult education for the country h.s< 
submitted its report and has also suggested this change 
of name. 
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“The Covemtifhnt have generally accepted the recom- 
mendallona ol the Comtniitee and 1 am glad to announce 
that,, in spite of inflation and its attendant financial diffi- 
culLes, we have been able to provide funds in next > ear’s 
budget for the implementaron of the plan. 

“In order to, make the programme of basic and ^o' tal 
education one of immediate interest and utility to the 
villagers, it has been decided that the village schools will bo 
not only places of instruct on for the v Uage children, but 
centres of community life in the villages. They will pio- 
vide instruction to chilrkcn adolescents and adults and. in 
addition, swerve as places of recreation and sport. It is 
also proposed to g vc the v Hagers practical training in 
some craft in order to improve their economic status and 
to organise sporh and other forms of recreation for 
increasing their social and community sen^^e. 

"We have taken the help of the Mini ters of Health, 
Labour, Information and Broadcasting and Agr culture nnd 
prepared a composite syllabus which will be gradually 
introduced in these schools,” 

The following 12 point programme will give a brief 
ind-cation of the alms we have In view in the scheme of 
social and basic educat’on;— 

d) The village school will be a centre pf In itrweijpn 
of welfare work, eports and recomtion (wr Ute eniirc 
village, 

(2) Separate Umei will be allotted to children, 
adulesc’cnis ond grown-upi. 

(3) Certain days In the week will be reserved exclu- 
sively for g'rli end women. 

(4) A number of motor vans fitted with projectors and 
loud speakers are being secured to vi it the village s<*hooh. 
Films and magie lanterns will be shown and recording uf 
talks plaVcd. It is proposed that each school will be 
visited at least once a week. 

<5) Schools will be provided with radio rets nnd 
arrangements will Ijc made for liroadcasiina spetiul pro- 
gritmmes for school cliiUiren adolescents and gi own-up 
pcop’e in the liaht of the scheme o, social 
sketched above. About 140 sets have already been provided 
by the Mini.*try of Information and Broidcasiing, and 
more will he supplied as soon as possible. 

<6) Popular dramas will be organised in the schools 
nnd from lime to time prizes given fo- the best playo 
produced. 

(7) There will be provi ion for icaeliing national and 
eommen'iy songs. 

(8) Arrangements will he made for giv ng simple 
insiriicimn in some craft or indii'^lrv sni:e i to the locality. 

(0) Lecfiircs will be arranged in cooperation with 
i’ e M‘nisir:cs of Hea'th. A'jricuhu e rnd l.al^ur to Initrucl 
villagers in l!ie iraple laws of social hygiene., methods of 
.igrVrltr re cottage industries and co-operative actTviiies. 

flO) In CO oners lion with the Ministry of T. and B. 
«uiiul)le films at'.d slides will be shown frttm time to timli. 
ArpftnrrrTents ^ill al o' he mnde for visits of publ’e mOn 
If* ‘‘pc-k to ih^jillJge"s on problems of nst'ohal Importance. 
The lielp^ awv^ssistancs of public bodies interestod In 


constructive work wifi be invited to give effect to the 
p^ogranUne of social education, 

(11) Af'rangemenis will be made for organising group 
games. Competitions will be held {torn time to time 
between different schools and villages. 

(12) Periodic exhibitions, fairs and excufOioris Will 
be organised. 

Ke.eii:ing to the great financial difficulty which has 
compelled the Min.stry of LMucat^on to slow down their 
programme in many aspects of the educational development 
of the country. Maulana Azad said, “This is a cuniingcncy 
which I cannot but regret and the more so when 1 remember 
the extremely inadequate provision mude for education of 
all types in India. When we compare the figures (of 
educational expenditure In India with those in other 
countries, I cannot help feeling that we have in fact not 
yet made a beginning with a programme of national 
education in the truest sense of the term. 

“I have aheady referred to the extremely meagre edu- 
cational budgets of the pre-lndcpendcnce days. In spite 
of the progress made unce then, I am sorry to say that 
the provision for education last year amounted to only 
Rs, ifl5(>P000 out of a total Central budget of Rs. 3*^6 
chores (excluding the railways), ie., less than 1 pci cent, 
During the same year, the total of th« provincial budgets 
shows ft figure of Rs, 247 crores of which only about 
90.5 cfore was spent on educoUon. Thus in the* cave 
of India as ft whole, only a little over 5 per cent has 
till now been spent for educational pu; poses and though 
the budget for 1940 50 will show a perceptible improve- 
ment, I must confess that the expenditure is not yet up to 
my expectations. • 

“These figures may be compared with the amounts 
spent on education in countries like tlic U.K. and the 
U.S.A. In IJ.K. the State Epends on education 
n 14.8% 000 out of the total budgeted expenditure of 
£3 97.'i 679,000. This represents about 7 per cent of the 
total budget, hut in addition, another 4 per cent of the 
toiiil expentlilure Is contributed by local bodies. Thus, in 
U.K., the propoMion of cxpend'ture on eilucation of the 
told budget is about 11 per rent, 

“In the U.S.A. the total national expendirurr on 
ediiration is the colossal figure of 12 00 500000 dollars. 
The total budgeted expenditure of the Federal Government 
is in the neighhoiiihooJ of 4004)0000 ,003 dollars. 

“Thus, for a population of abiml 50 millions the 
U.K. is spending the sum of about £300 millions and 
for a population of about 140 milIion'\ llie U.S.A. is 
spending 1200 mill on dollars. 

“It may also be mentioned that according to the 
Steelman Report, the U.S.A. proposes to spend by 1957 
one per cent of the total national income — not llie Stale 
Revenue — for purposii« of research alone in Urtivers'.iie.s 
and induslr'e#. This will represent a figure of ‘Ortel^'ing 
like 2030 million dollars (approximately Rs. 750 crores), 
In- addition^, the U.S.A.' Government proposes to provide 
a sum of about BOO mlllroil dollars (Rs. 100 croreft) ^or 
eqtiarstng ' the OjS'porttrWiy of Secoit^ft^y and l^nivor Jty 
edi^iion for ohildreii Of cMW|ftiritiiirely parattlft* 
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"Similarly, Great Britain is spending £76.5 million 
(Rs. 110 Cl ores) for fundamental and applied research. 

"Not content with this the British Govornment have 
now under cons.dcraiicn a proposal for further expand. ng 
tl;e facilities (or h.gher education by ■vrliich Irom 19.51 
onward, over 90 per cent of the places in the Universities 
and institutions of liigher learning will be free. 

"In other woida, the process of compulsory education 
which stalled in Great Britain in 1870 by providing tmiver- 
sal free education al the primary stage and lias roniiniird 
6. nee 1902 by the provision of free secondary cilmaiion 
in the Grammar and the County fcclioola has imw been 
brought to its final fiuiiion by making ev'm linm-rsiiv 
educal.on for all p aclical purpo^c^ Ircc end universal. 

"No one can lor a moment suggest that Great Hriiain 
lus not liei own financial and economic difli.ulties. This 
lias not, however, prevented the implenicniution of her 
education expansion piograrnines and we trust and hope 
that we, in India, also wdl not allow considerations of 
fmanci.aj stringency to hold up for a day longer than is 
abmluicly necessary the progiamme of unlver al compul- 
sory and fu*e basif education wid^h is et^senii.d for build- 
ing up ibo free and democratic India of our dreams. 

Ediw^lhn Adi isory Bvard^s Rcaolviion 

Htc 1 mlral Advisory Bc'ft:d liave maao comprehensive 
nco^iimendatlons In a resolution passed by it, for Adult, 
i hy»‘t'aX Teoluiical Edueaimn and preparation of Juvor.iic 
literature. The following ii the text of the resolution; 

(1) The Stale must undertiike the rcaponribiliiy of 
provi Jag universal compulsory education for ciiildrcn of 
six eleven age g oup within a period of ten >ears w thout 
detriment if) facilities foi secondary higher education. 
Special attention should be given to the que^ilion of such 
higher studies wdl be necessary for increasing the 
indu.s'riial and agi ienllur.'il poleiihal of the eouiiiry; 

(2) The ba^ic iuii’al bulury of a Uain^Ml teacher 

should be Its. 40 per in a grad<?d sialc; 

(3) In view of tiu* pic-urgein-y, the liourJ aeu-ed 
chat only ft»r fiNe yeui^ tlie iea<‘!)ei impil laiio may !><• otic 
to folly iiiviead of one to lhl^t^, though from the ediira' 
lional point of \.e>v the rhungo would be nio>t nude -i. able. 
The ratio of one to thirty slmidd be re-^lorcd earlier if 
po sible iuil in any ea^se that position must be reviewed 
at the end of five year^; 

(4) While the Central Advisory Board of Education 
is aware that the present roiidilion of ilie rouncry ha?i 
eotupelled !?eme of the provinces to iC'-oil to t!ie I’oublc- 
shift fcysiem in certain areas, the Board viiw. that piacfi e 
with disfavour and 'tresses that it should be given up ns 
soon as condil ons permit; 

i(5) Some iiicrpave in the foes in the post-ccmpulsorv 
stage of edup.alion may be permitted p'ovided a substan- 
tial number of free places arc available to meritorious 
pupils in nrailened circ im.9lances; « 

(6) The Government may enact that an adequate 
percentage of the income of cliar'table nruns slionld be 
allocated towards ti c expense of eduwation provided that 
ilie Government may exempt certain specified types of 
trusts fiom the operation of auch law; 
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(7) Students after passing their Matriculation or 
equivalent examination should, if required, serve as tea- 
chers for social education for such period and under such 
conditions as may be prescribed; 

(8) Voluntary efiorts should l)e encouraged for mecl- 
ing the capital and recurring cost of education and volun- 
tary organisations should be induced to run educational 
institutions with such assistance from the Government as 
may be feasible: 

(9) Wherever conditions permit, loans sliould be 
raised for meeting the capital cost or such pail ihcieof 
as mov he necessary; 

flO) A fixed percentage of Central and Provincial 
revenue, about 10 per rent of the flriitial and 20 per 
rent of tlie Provincial. ohoiiM he earmarked for eduratiou 
by the respective Govo'nmenis; 

<11) About 70 per rent of the expenditure on educa- 
tion hould be liorne by the local liodies and provinces 
and the remaining 30 per cent by the Centre; 

(12) All ooniribiilinns for education approved by the 
Prov'riciuJ or Central Government should be exempted 
from Income Tax; 

(13) The expenchiuro Incurred on educaiion by 
industrial or bus'ness concern should elso, if approved by 
the Pio\inuial or Central Government l)o treulecl as osiab» 
lishaient expenses for puiposo of Income Tax. 

The board took note of the interim report of the 
Committee on Physical Education and suggested that in 
preparing its final report the committee should keep the 
following two points in mind ; 

(1) In allocation of expenditure between Central and 
Provincial Governments for the implementation of the pro- 
gramme of phveicul education, the contribution of Central 
Govcrnincni should be 50 per cent and not 30 per cent, 
and (2) the co-operation of the M riiUry of Defence .should 
be becuicd foi fuilhc, ing the development of phys.cal 
fdiicalion in the conntiy and full benefit should be taken 
of the pbv'^ical education schools maintained at Poona, 

The Buurd recorded the progre s made in the Central 
and Prov iicial flevciopuiriii s.eh(*nies and recommended that 
the pace of development of education al the Centro as well 
as in the Provinces should be accelerated. 

The Board noted that scales of pav of the teachers 
in sonic of the province.s are still much below the scales 
recommended by the Central Adv>ory Board of Education 
and resolved that the Central Government should give 
urgent consideration to the matter and examine to what 
extent such provinces need special assistance to enable 
them to implement the recommended scales of pay. 

The Board approved of the action taken by the Gov. 
ernment of India in implementing the recommendation of 
the Board on the appointment of a lliversity Education 
Commis-sion. 

The Board generally gave its approval to the proposal 
for enactment oC Educational Statistical Act. 

Accepting the proposal of Mr Aryanavakam the Board 
aurced that the Government of India should t.«kc imme- 
diate steps 10 study the sebemc of basic education evolved 
in Sevaib^am and Bihar wblob promim to mako tho achooU 
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appreciably, if not fully, aelf-supporting* The Board rc* 
solved that the source of financial help to be derived 
jfiom the efficient working of the basic schools sliould also 
be tapped. 

I'he report as. adopted also recommends the setting 
up of B board of experts and teclinical men to examine 
the provincial schemes .to recommend to the Government 
of India the payment of necessary grants for their imple- 
menlaljon, to advise and make arrangement for prepara- 
tion of literature and audio-visual aids, particularly films, 
charts, maps, etc., to co ordinate activities of the Provincial 
Government in the field of social education, to receive 
periodical reports of the working of tiiis scheme in differ- 
ent provinces and to ruggest legislation or other adminis- 
tratve action for mobilis.ng students. Government em- 
ployees, etc., for funhering the schemes of social education. 

The Board resolved that an enquiry may be made 
regarding the present procedure followed in the various 
provinces for recording the age of school children and 
steps taken to evolve a uniform proccduire for recording age 
as correctly as practicable. 

The Board resolved that certificates granted at the 
end of courses in technical high schools should be accorded 
proper recognition and the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments should approach the proper autho- 
rities for necesfary action. 

The Board while appreciating the steps taken by the 
Central Government for the development of technical edu- 
cat on resolved to move the Government (1) to take early 
decision on the question of the total grants to be paid to 
the existing technological institution for strengthening and 
improving them, and (2) to take immediate steps to 
organise adequate, suitable and practical training facilities 
for students from teclinical institutions. 

The Board is of the view that the selling up of the 
Regional Committees of tln^ All India Council for Tecbniral 
Education and the appointment of special teclinical ofRr'er 
for each of them is ess'.mlial for the proper organisation 
of the technical education and training. 

Tlic Board further resolved lhal all form«5 of technical 
education including training in crofts unci cottage indus- 
tries should he under the direct supervision of the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of India or the Deport- 
ment of Education in Provincial Governments. 

The Board generally approved the plan of Allahabad 
University for imparting physical education to men and 
women students and decided to refer this plan to the 
Inler-Univerdty Board for Examination as to its implemen- 
tation by the other universities. 

The Board recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme for compilation of juvenile 
literature. 

The Board recommended that there should be at least 
one school for mentally or phyalcally handicapped children 
in each province with appropriate staff. 

i 

Land Reclamation in India 

InaugUfftting a 10.0fi3.tscre land reclamation sebeme 
by troctors at Patbaria in the Central Provisoes, Bri 


Jairamdas Daulatram, India's Food and Agriculiuto 
Minister, revealed the land reclamation sclunme that 
lire Covermnent of India hud adopted. He said ; 

**lndia, agriculturally, has to start with a great 
handicap. A year or two’s efforts in a normal way can 
effect no radical change where our cluef means oi 
agricultural production, land and water, have both 
shrunk materially in proportion to population. Since 
August, 1947, our great task has been to produce out 
of less land and still less irrigated land enough food 
to feed a greater propjition of population. But, how- 
ever. big the task, it has to be luHilied and ho a ever 
great the ditticullics, thc'y have to be overrode. 

"‘It IS for the fulfilment of tins task and lor over- 
coming all these difiiciilties that your own people’s 
Governi.ncnt in the country wants the co-operation of 
all of you. I would like i.he iigricull Uriels of the Ceiiiral 
Provinces to realise the opportunities which are bjing 
given to them to tender this co-operation. 

“Tljcre aro vast tracts in the province which have 
become infested with weed and which today can yield 
nothing cither to the agriculturists or the country. It 
Jms been estimated that in your pro\ince 6 lakhs of 
acres are in this condition. The Central Government 
with the full co-operation of youi Pro\incial Govern- 
ment is trying to reclaim this large unfruitful area for 
you and the counuy. 

^Today about 100 tractors sent from Delhi are 
ready for fresh operations so that in idace of being 
overrun by unsightly vveeds we may see the fields 
of your province laden with health-giving w'heal. Tliese 
six lakhs of ‘kans’-iiifostcd lands of your province is 
only a little bit of the huge area of Ci crore» of acres 
of cultivable waste land which we have inherited as oiu* 
share when freedom was won anvl partition effected. 

“To convert all this stupendous area of cultivable 
waste land into smiling fields of corn is a cnighty 
problem, whicli must occupy sevwil years. But we 
have planned an immediate programme of reclaiming 
about onc-tonth of this area in the immediate future. 

“Forty lukhs of acre,s infested with weed or ^kans’ 
or ^liariali’ in the provinces of C. P., U. P. and Bombay 
and the Stales of Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh 
and Bhopal arc to be immediately reclaimed. 

“Besides this area there is other uncultivated 
waste land not infested by any harmful weed which 
also has been included in the present programme. This 
would cover another 22 lakh acres. Thus a total area 
of 62 lakh acres is intended to bo included in a 
programme which, beginning towards the end of the 
present year, is expected to be completed in the course 
of about £i.x years. Every season thus, new land will 
be coming under the plough and yielding us badly 
needed foodgrains in an increasing measure from year 
to year. 

“In this scheme of reclamation, 14 lakh acres are 
to be ploughed Up in Madhya Bharat, 10 in U. P., 9 
in C» P. and 5 each in Bombay, Orissa, East Punjab, 
Bhopal, Vindhya Pradesh and 4 lakhs in East Pun,iab 
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Slates. All this will require itivesimeut 5f large funds 
atul great supply of technical personnel and consider- 
able organizing effort. 

'‘As regards the funds it is proposed to borrow the 
necessary finance froi;i]' the International Bank." 

The cost of the tractor operations for every acre 
is Ra. 40, half of which will be recovered from the 
owner of the land in throe easy instalments by the 
Government. The other half of the total ex]iendilnrc 
will be shared equally by the Central and Provincial 
Governments on a fi.fty-fifty basis of Rs. 10 each. 

Rasktriya Stvyam-Sevak Sangha 

9 Wc are glad that the Rashlriya Swyam-Sevak 
Sangha have at lust been persuaded to iwithdraw 
their campaign of defiance against the ban and inter- 
dict imposed on their public activities. When the 
Nehru Go\'ernment struck against this organization 
public 07 )inion in Maharashtra, where its main strength 
lay, api'cars to have resented this attack. The Indiin 
Social licformiT of Bo.iibay re])K)diicing n speech of 
Dr. Ragliimalh Paranjpye, once Principal of the 
Torgiisson College and latidy Consul-General of India 
in Australia, appeared to suggest that the speech 
represented "the general feeling in Poona." 

I>. Raghunath belong.^ to the Liberal Party hi 
Indian politics ; as a social rcrormer he could not have 
had any sympathy for the cmise repro^^ented by the 
Sungha. Yet he Hated quiU* clearly that ihc R. S. S. 
Sangha '‘doc.s mirkc a fervent appeal to many young 
students ijist as the Congress does to others, probably 
the hitter being far more numnous." He deplored, 
llicrcfore, wath ‘'c\ery lover of tlie countiy" that there 
should bo "this fratricidal war-^for, the R. S. S. an<l 
the Congress arc indeed brother.’?," that tlio “available 
national energy" should thus he lost. Wc believe that 
considerations' like these must have influenced the 
leadership of the organization and the Government to 
make it up so soon. Dr. Raghunath appeared to have 
gone further , he asked the Government that the “two 
eniluisiasms" represented by the Sangha and the 
Congress respectively should be canalized into a co- 
opcratiie effort. We find ourselves in S 3 'mpttlhy with 
tliis appeal. The suspension by the R. S. S. Sangha 
of their defiance of law opens out an opportunity for 
such a desirable move. 

Hyderabad and the Nizam 

Everything is quiet on the Hj'derabad front 
except the bickerings between members of the State 
Congress Committee. Wc do not know how the mind 
of the Central Government has been moving in the 
matter of Hyderabad’s future. We have heard of a 
Constituent Assembly specially convened Seciding it. 
Meanwhile, the Nizam, Mir Osman Ali Khan, b-s 
become the centre of many speculations. 

Reputed to be the richest person in the world, 
the future disposal of his wealth has become a subject 
of heated controversy. Wo have seen an estimate which 


says that the income of the Nizam is nbout Its. 73030 
a day ; his private estate known as Sarf-i-Khas covers 
1,061 villages with a population of 15 lakhs and a 
yearly income of about two crores of rupees. The 
Hindu of Madras recently published a new:<-itcm that 
the Nizam’s privy purse was going to be fixed at one 
crore of rupees a year. This is 40 lakhs of rupees more 
than that granted by the British Parliament to its 
king. 

The Priro Minister of India announced during 
his recent visit to Hyderabad that the Military 
Governor had been instructed to set up a committee 
to go into the problem created by the Sarf-i-Kha», and 
other Jaigirs numbering about 1,167. If the enquiry is 
held and its recommendations implemented betimes, 
one-third of the State’s peasantry w'ill bo freed from 
age-long oppression. Pandit Nehru’s announcement is 
being regarded ns "revolutionary." Ami we hope that 
the people of Hyderabad will soon control their own 
affairs, ami will have an opportunity to lead a life of 
dignity and prosperity. 

Linguistic Provinces 

Dr. Piittablii Sitaramavya has been one of the 
pioneers of the Linguistic Provinces Movement. It 
has been claimed that it was due to liLs efforts that 
the Andhra Province was rmt on the Congress geo- 
graphy of India leading to the inauguration of other 
Congrc.sK Provinces on the basis of differences in lan- 
guage. It wa.s natural for Dr. Patlabhi to feel dis- 
satisfied with the report of the Dar Conu'risaion ap- 
pointed by Rnbu Rujendra Prasad, President of the 
Constituent Assembly. During his recent speeches at 
Madras the Congress President has been quite free 
in his crificism of the Dar Commi.ssion. 

A Bombay w’eekly conle.mporary suggests that the 
Congress should not have appointed its three-men com- 
mittee, eonsisiing of Dr. Pattabhi, Pandit Nehru and 
Sardar Patel, and interposed its influence between the 
Dar Commisrion’s commendations and their imple- 
meiitalion. It seems to bo .suggested that a commission 
ajipointcd on behalf of the Constituent Assembly 
should be beyond Congres? jurisdiction. We arc afraid 
that this plea cannot be sustaine<i. 

Dr. Rnjendra Prasad’s competence to appoint the 
Commission with its limited reference has been 
chalicngeil by manj'; we have reasons to believe that 
Ministers of Ihc Central Government are among them. 
And not unnaturally the Dar Conumission’s findings 
have been subjected to vigorous criticism. We are at 
one with one Bombay contemporaiy, however, when 
he said that Dr. Pattabhi should have observed ‘dis- 
creet silence' in the matter when he is a member of 
Committee appointed by the Congress in this b?ha’f. 
But there are fft^her reasons for criticism which need 
discussion. 

Dr. Pattabhi has left his cru^sader day=, in support 
of Linguistic Provinces idea, behind. Ho thinks that 
South India suffers specially from this ungainly arrange. 
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of muUMingUal Pfovinccs, Ih^t North India ia 
not ns afSicled. We cnnnot share this selfish view ; 
iho Linfttisiic Provinces idea is concerned with the 
better integraUon of India, each lanfuage area cootrt* 
buting its contentment to the genera) fund. At pro^ 
sent in Biha:, in Afsam, in Orissa, and even in Central 
India, ^cre is great dLssalisfaclion with group arro- 
ganco; people different in language frexm the dominant 
clique are being victimized. 

The leadership of the Congress as well as the 
Central Go\'ernment are still pursuing the famed ostrich 
policy ignoring the disruptive tendency of linguistic 
dissatisfactions. The partition of Bengal has created 
a situation which is having its repercussions in the 
neighbouring provinces. Unless tackled in time it 
can act os an explosive. Recent events at Calcutta 
have demonstrated the dangerous possibilities of the 
problem. 

Bihar's Anti-Oriya Policy 

Sardar Patel, in a speech at Baroda, sounded a note 
of warning against provincialism and said that provincial 
differences, like communalisin, should be anathema to us. 
On the day his speech was published, wag also published 
a joint statement of the Presidents of the Scraikella and 
Iwharswan State Congress Committees which g‘vc:^ a 
graphic account of how Biliur has launched an onslaught 
against the Oriya language and culture of tliese States. 
These two Slates have been amalgamated into Bihar by 
Sardar ji's department in the mo:t arbitrary fashion. The 
wishes of the people of the State were violated and there 
was hlojodslied before the States were formally handed 
over to Bihar, Bihar has now opened a second front 
on Oriyas in these States simultaneously ^ith its anti- 
Bengali drive in Manblium. We fully agree with Sar- 
'darji in his condemnation of provincialism, but we must 
also confess our inability to admire the reasons for his 
Bphinxdike silence about Bihar's organised drive on 
Bengali and Oriya speaking people of that province* 

The following is the text of the statement referred 
to above: 

**Seraikella and Kliarswan arc two purely Oriya 
States which were integrated with Bihar province a few 
months ago. The Bihar authorities here are out to uproot 
Oriya language and culture. The people are denied their 
fundamental rights. Introduction of Hindi as medium 
of education and forcible transfer of competent Oriya 
teachers without any reasons and substituting thorn by 
Biharis who. know nothing about Oiiya language^ and 
culture have created great sensation amongst the public 
. in general. 

‘The situation here is growing worse day by day. 
For immediate solution of the present problems here the 
administration of Seraikella and Kburswan should be 
transferred at once te Ori sa. India Gdl^einnient's prompt 
‘ aciioi^ towards tlds popular and legilimate demand of 
inm ^nd a half lakhs of Oriyaa is earnestly requested 
it is loo late. 

eiM^ural meeting of 10,000 people of pdl cOfamp^ 


was called on January 19 last where the Ruler of 
Stnraikella was requested to pre.^ide. People from distant 
vdlages galhcied. Just an hour before the meeting (he 
Additional District Commissioner of S.nghbhum with some 
armed forces arrived on tlie spot and refused to allow 
a meeting on the plea of Bihar Safely Act. 

“In protest of forcible introduction of Hindi languege 
in the place of Oriya 700 hoys and girls of Seraikella 
and Kharswan schools have gone on strike from January 
19 which they have de'tcrmined to continue till their 
demands are fulfilled. 

“Telegrams to this effect have 1 een sent to the 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, the Edu«'alioii Minister, 
and the President of Indian National Congiess. 

Indians Food SJiortage 

The latest note from New Delhi gave the informa- 
tion that India will have to import about 4 million tons 
of food materials. A spokesman of the Central Food 
Department had told us that the con would be approxi- 
mately Rs. 100 crorcs. The cause of this scarcity has 
not been fully told. In a Tcocnt i.'^me of the Madras 
Free Press appeared an ailicle by Dr. Naiaruian., Economic 
• Adviser to the Provincial Government, which throws 
some light on the subiecl. Though the discussion has 
been confined to the southern Piesidency, it can be 
accepted as a repre cntalion of the sorry stale of things 
oil over India. 

Madras, we arc lold.chas been a deficit area for over 
a century. During the fiist quarici of the last century 
Bfrilisli administrators told us that the district of Tan- 
jorc was the second largest fertile area in Inrlia the 
first being Burdwan in Bengal. Since then things have 
grown worse. At one lime Oris.sa and Bengal sent her 
foodgraiiis, then came Burma. The (riris cjine in PM2 
when the Ja.pane.se over ran the eouniry. a deficit of 3 
lakh tons was created, added to wh’ch was the growing 
I»opulation pressure increasing at the rale of 5 lr.klis 
a year. The food requirement was 7.123 million tons; 
during 1938-'43 it just managed to pull through with 
n production of 7.227 million tons. Today the actual 
supplies are 64.66 million tons leaving a defic’t of about 
10 per cent at a 16 oz. ration per adult per dav. 

Dr. Nataiajan says that the remedy is “simple,*’ the 
multiplication and distribution of improv:)d seeds alone 
would step up production by about 10 per cent, and tlie 
application of more manures by another 7 to 8 per cent. 
The Government of Madras appears to have concentrated 
activities on these two schemes as w^ell ns on a well* 
sinking campaign costing about Rs. 4 crore?. But the 
weather has been specially cruel during the last 4 years; 
cyclones and “unprecedented” failure of harveJ^is. 
Bottle-necks in the supply of manures have been plenty, 
and but fo» the Crow More Food campaign, things might 
have been worse. 

But other factors appear to have taken a hand in 
changing “the agricultural economy of iW Province^’* of 
which Lhc decline 'Of acreage under tnillets has contfibuied 
Qtost ID decline in food produciipn; it waa 13.239* 
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million • «crje» in 1941-'42; in l947-*48 it wa# 10,979 
million acres; ground-nut cultivation has gained at 
millet’s expense. And tlie controversy over food crops 
versus money crops han complicated mutters. Even 
agriculturists prefer “mixed*' crops, as in the prevailing 
inarkel. money crops command a distinct advantage. Dr. 
Natarajan suggests a “medium term plan** — ^redoubled 
eHort in intensified cultivation, reclamation and coloniza- 
tion schemes, expansion of the acreage under millets, and 
“more than all these,*’ the effective utilization of 27.000 
tanks by means of repair and renovation. The services 
of. village communes should be requisitioned; “time- 
r^onsuming and elaborate scrutiny** should he minimized 
thereby and “red-tape cut out;” village labour should be 
harnessed and the work completed in 3 to 5 years. 

^ The major irrigation works like the Tungabhadra 
projei-t, the Ramapadasagar and Krishna- Pennar projucLi 
nre expected to bring 5.5 million acres under cultivation, 
tlum making Madras not only a seU-sufliciciu area but a 
surplus area like Orissa which has increased its exports 
»f ftKidgiains in 194-7-*'18 to 1,50,000 tiiiis from 90,000 
ions in 1944-*45. 

Economies in Pakistan 

Considerable econoniujs in the ad minisi ration of 
Takistan have been suggested by the Parliamentary 
(Committee appointed to examine the level of exp<'ridituie 
in Ministries and Departnenls. The appoinlinem of the 
('onimi’iiee was prop<Jsed by the Finanei^ Minister of 
Pakistan in his first Budget speech last February. The 
cominiltr.*e submitted its report if! .September last. It has 
now been made av^iilabie for publication. 

Outstanding among the committee's victims are the 
F?dtfcation tlivision of the Ministry of Interior, the Infor- 
mation Division, the Ministry of Food, the Ministry of 
Communications and the Mini.stry of Stale-i. Interesting 
points elicited by ibe Committee under the headings of 
Fijiance and Coinitmnications are that Excise costs I2i 
per cent of total receipts under the head for rol lection 
whereas die Committee considers 5 per cent a reasoiiulih; 
charge. It also reveals that the £. B. Railways working 
expenses work out at 108 prr cent of the gross earnings 
and those of the N W. Railway al 72 per cent. In 
the Post and Telegraph service*^ incoin<* has not yielded 
the anticipated revenue and, whereas in undivided India 
working expenses came to about 66 pei cent of receipt s. 
the Department of Paki.stan is working al an estimated 
annual loss of Rs. 48 lakhs. 

Heavy cuts are suggested in the Information Divi- 
sion, bkcluding the Press Information Department, 
Foreign Publicity, the Publicity Department, the Office 
of the Advertising Consultant and in Broadcasting. Speak- 
ing of the Press Information Department the Committee 
says that a review of its work has shown that the ex- 
penditure involved is not commensurate with the results 
achieved. “There has been considerable criticism of our 
foreign publicity methods and this has been used by the 
depariment as a lever to increase the staff. The remedy, 
in the opinion of the committees does not He in augmen- 


ting the staff but in manning the organisation by really 
competent persons.** Cuts of at least 50 per cent are 
it^cominended here also in appointments. The ' Office of 
the Advertising Conaultant has been recommended to 
be abolished. Broadcasting is considei'ed overstaffed and 
gradings too high. 

Economies in tiie Ministry of Food are suggested 
in the sphere of procurement. The conservation of food 
supplies, it is suggested), would be adequately met by 
increasing ibe anti-smuggling drive, which is the respon- 
.^ihility of the provinces and States. Increased payment 
of awards to police and informers, it is suggested, woulci 
be int>re cfiu'acious than a top-heavy headquarter staff at 
Karachi. 

Under the Mini.«try nf Slate it is proposed to abolish 
ii iiumher of appointments in the FYonticr area, diminish- 
ing the stall of the Governor of the NWFP. It is con- 
*'idered that the (iovernoi should be able to tlo his work 
in connection with the tribal ureas without the assistance 
of tile Political Prf?sideiit in the NWFP and the Presi- 
ileiil on special duly and that there is no justification 
for the continuance of additional staff sanctioned during 
the war. Several posts of Assistant Political Agents have 
been recmnmenderl for abolition. 

Cuts of 30 per cent are suggested in the staff of the 
Chief Cfmtroller of Import and Export, considerable re- 
rJin iion in i TAVO riM Ir- hihI. in the Mimsiry of Defence, 
onc«‘ armed forces reorganisation is complete, stabilisation 
of the GH() strength at not more than the pre-war level 
of (tHO in undivided India. 

Indians in South Africa 

Tilt- news oi Indians iesidc*nt in South Africa, and 
till' /ulus and Haiihis. indigenous inhabitants of the 
rounii). tight mg amongst themselvet* killing and maiming 
out* another i?. a supreme tragedy. It demonstrates once 
molt- dial Indian emigration under British auspices to the 
West Indies, to South Africa, to Maiiritiub, to Geyion. to 
Burma, it» Fiji has not l»een a blessing to our people. The 
Hiiti-h sent out o1 Imlin'.s illimitable labour forces num- 
liers of men and women to eouiilries outside India so that 
British capital may profit by exploiting the natural 
resoiinr^ of these countries. And our people have been 
t'onteiit In accept this arrangement as it allowed about 
4 millirn l4<) lakhs) Indians lo live in more comfort 
than what their country can provide. 

The South African whites, the ruling class in the 
coiinbry, may have demonstrated their crudeness in their 
dealings whh the half a million (two and a half lakhs) 
Indians in their country whose ancestors had been invited 
lo build up South African wealth. Today the majority 
of them, liorn in South Africa and brought up there, are 
as good naticmals of the country as the Bantus, the Zulus, 
the Boers and the Britons. 'Jlie whites are afraid of 
the Indian capacity to work with brain and brawn; and 
as the power of Ihe Slate is under their control, they 
are determined to use it . to eliminate the competition of 
Indians.' 
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But how ia tho outbum on the. pan of the ZuJua 
and Bantua diirectod againat Indiana to be explained? 
The three of t h e m ate equal aufferera to the racialiani of 
South Ahioaii orhitea; they should have been able to 
build up a iinitod from against the common injuatioc. 
Lnatead. we find them killing one another! And in our 
natural anger in India we do not direct attention to this 
phase of this strange phenomenon. It ia up to leaders 
of South African Indiana to throw light on it so that 
the Government of India may be properly advised. 
Sentimentalism and condemnation will not be much of 
a holp. The accident of India and South Africa forming 
units of a single '‘Commonwealth'* has not been able to 
secure justice to Indians in South Africa, nor proteci 
thdr life, honour and property. 

We have seen it suggested that the section of Zulus 
and Bantus who have been trained in modem ways of 
life have begun to grow jealous of their (ndian neigh- 
bours; and that the South African whites found it easy 
to fan this jealousy and turn it into a flame of inter- 
racial pogrom. There is nothing new in this tactics; 
our recent experience of Muslim League zealotry should 
explain the matter to us. The whites have for long been 
threatening to oust Indians wholesale out of South 
Africa. Are we to believe that the original inhabitants of 
the country have joined in this game? 

British Policy in Western Asia 

The Tttnes, Loudon, in an editorial (dated. 
January 19) gives a graphic picture of th(' foundations 
of British policy in the Middle Eist, or more correctly. 
Western Ada. British interests in thi> region, which 
are the core and substance of the Isruel-Arab-couflict 
controversy, have been sknply stated. I'hev have 
changed little during the past 200 years and arc* 
claimed to be as valid today as they were in the 
time of Napoleon. Today, they are also, to a very 
large extent, the interests of the whole Western world* 
The Middle East is a bridge between Asia and Africa 
and a road between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. Britain can protect her African Einihre 
and eafeguard her communications with tlie Far East 
only if this vital area remains peaceful and well 
disposed towards her and if no hostile Power gains 
a predominant position there. So long as these condi- 
tions are fulfilled it follows that Britain will also be 
able to obtain the raw materials of the region and 
particularly oil ; but even if oil had never been dis- 
covered in Persia or Arabia, the Middle East, claims 
the Time$, would still be of the first importance. Oil 
has given the Middle East a new and dangerous value, 
but geography is still the master. 

Because of these enduring interests Britain has 
shown a natural tendency to support the status quo in 
the Middle East. In the nineteenth ocntur>', the 
British Government preferred the Turkish Empire, 
wslh. nil its faults and lyeakncsses, to the dangers of its 
dissolution. It was only when Germany obtained a 
.doaminaiit position in Turkey that this pofiey was 


finally abandoned. Today there is the same refuetance 
to see the same system of independent Arab States 
disturbed by war or revolution, though in this case 
there is the added justification that the system was 
designed to enable the Arab States to develop their 
own independence. The Middle East and, indeed^ the 
srhole Islamic world, is already in the middle of a 
profound revolution. Faced with ithe challenge of 
Western ideas and Western technical progress, each of 
the States and nations of this vast region has been 
forced to choose between imitating the West or taking 
refuge in the instinctive reaction of zealots like the 
SenuBsi of Cyrcnaica or the Wahabis of Saudi Arabia. 
The sudden emergence of the new Jewish State of 
Israel, superior not only in arms but in the whole 
technique of economic life and in the discipline and 
fervour of its. people, has dramatised a conflict which 
has been going on for a long lime. To take but one 
example, it is almost impossible to exaggerate th(^ 
advantage enjoyed in modern war by an army whose 
soldiers can read over one whose soldiers are illiterate. 

At present the States of the Middle East are at 
wid(?ly different stages of development. At one extreme 
arc primitive States, like Saudi Arabia, which still 
retain the old paternal authority and tribal organis:^ 
lion of society, and for that reason still preserve some 
discipline and cohesion. At the other are the few 
States who have already had their revolution and stand 
today as modern nations in llie Wc*.stcrn sense. In 
this class, only Turkey anfl Israel can truly be counted 
— ^both significantly, non-Arab, In >v»lNveen are the 
majority, torn b(*lwnen progress and reaction, between 
old religion and new knowledge, betweeu the* perisani 
and the bedouin on tlie one hand and the new m.ddle 
class and the proletariat on the other. It is these 
countries, with their few big cities and backward agri- 
culture, their wealthy merchants and poverty-stricken 
millions, their unstable and unrepresentative Govern- 
ments, which form the weak links in the Middle East, 
and, says the Times, unfortunately it is on these that 
British policy has largely been based. This weakness 
has now been recognised by Britain and Mr. Bevin’s 
utterances in debates on Middle East show that the 
British Labour Government is trying hard to get out 
of the unenviable position in which they have found 
themselves. 

China's Travail 

A Nanking news dated Januazy 21 (1949) told us 
that President Chiang Kai-shek has left the capital of the 
Republic after divesting himself of all Stete powers and 
privileges. He has bade adieu to his people whom he 
has led for about 20 years as leader of the Kiio-min-tang 
party organized by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Re- 
public. Duriifg these two decades and mote China under 
his inspiring leadership has withstood Japanese attacks 
for about 12 years* • The invasion of Manchuria by Japan 
took place in 1931-32; the "China .Incidimi;* of Japan 

had burat out in July, 1937, developed into an 
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out war during which China fought alone till December, 
1941. The United Sutea and Britain got entangled into 
thii war when Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and 
Malaya. Thus the war in China became part of the 
second Great War of the 20th century. 

During these war-years Chiang Kai-shek stood forth 
ab the symbol of China's heroic spirit. He lost battles, 
retreated into China’s unknown south-west; established 
a new capital at Chungking in the Province of Yunan. 
The people fled and suffered, had their houses burnt over 
their heads, had their crops burnt and looted. But they 
held fast to their resolve to fight the “barbarian” from 
across the Japan sea. It has been claimed that this 
miracle became possible because the Marxist Party in 
G|dna had been able to put before the Chinese peasant 
^nd artisan a new philosophy of conduct, a new pro- 

gramme of social and economic justice. The name of 
Mao-tsc-Tung has become cla$^sic in this connection as an 
organizer of victory, as an upholder of the morale of 
the commonalty of the land. It is claimed that he and 
nut Chiang Kai shek is the true inheritor of the San 

Mm CItv ] — Three Pri!if'ii)les of the People' — laid down 
by Dr. Sun Yal sen. 

We are not competent to argue this controversj. 
But oiir people and our leaders in State and society have 
to analyse carefully the various factors of Kuo-min-iang'^ 
defeat irf China, to understand their significance in the 
lU'w set-up in which India will be required to play a 

part, big or small. We have so<'n the l>ui!cd Stales 
pouring out into (dim;? mill nim in the shape of material** 
foi war and peace; •nhe made available experts in war 
and peace Ip fight conirnunisru in China and to help 

build up her war-shaftcred econorn>. This jncalciilable 
help and support have not been able to maintain the 
K.ii;Miiin-taiig icginic. The United Slates can still main- 
tain the same, volume of ludp in men and money. But 

she, appears to be doubtful of success, and has been witli- 
drawing her hands a little. And the question is being 
posed all over the world — what will be the eoni^cquences 
of this travail in China, of the debacle that ha.s over- 
iiken Chiang Kai-shek? 

We do not presume to prophesy. A ronniry of such 
vast dimensions, inhabited by about 450 million (45 
crores) men and women, cannot go out into obscurity in 
this age of the air-plane and atomic power. The leader- 
ship of the world will not allow it just as Ind'o, our 
country, will not be allowed to retire into her Himalayan 
contemplations. We are being taught that the world has 
already been* divided into two warring Blocs. The 
United States is leader of one; the Soviet Union of the 
other. The retirement of Chiang Kai-shek from active 
politics in China creates a vacuum which will draw both 
these leading powers into this region of Asia. They can 
dash in their on-coming; it is the familiar dynamics of 
politics. Can they co-operate in filling up this vacuum? 
On the answer to this question hangs the fate o>! hun- 
dreds of million men and women. The whrld waits with 
anxiety and suspense, for the reply cannot be deferred 
much longer. 


Nehru Government and “Big Business’ 

The Finance Minister of the Indian Union, Dr. 
John Mathui, the Industry and Supply Minister, Dr. 
Shyamn Prasad Mukherji and the Labour Minister, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, have all in their various ways tried 
to cajole “Big Business” into playing the game, com* 
bined wtih threats for recalcitrance. The futility of 
this technique of rule was brought out m the Indian. 
Social lielormcT, the Bombay weekly, representative 
of non-partisan opinion. Its comments are so very 
apposite that wc make below room for these : 

Speaking last week at Aliiiiedabad, Mr. Jag* 
jivan Ram, Minister for Labour in the Union 
Government, strongly condemned the profiteering 
propensities of the miliowiieiii. Complaining that 
crcrcs of rupees had been lo.s{ to the Government 
treasuries, Mr. Jagjivan Ram threatened drastic 
remedies if capitalists did not, mend their ways. 
Theie is nothing new in ail this, even in the threat, 
E'\ory time a leading member of the Government 
of India addros'ses the public on Liboiir or on 
Industry we Imvc those rxplo.sioiis. Nothing follows, 
except a vague sense of public satisfaction that the 
(ioxernment has riglitly asstjssed tho businciis com- 
miiuily On other occa.Hi(>iis, distinguishinJ Minis- 
ters an’ eoai mending the ro-opcrutive mood of 
Business in almost fulsome word.s And that too 
serves no luirposo except to cc)nl‘u.‘‘e the public. The 
puculiar leciinique of treating BusineOh allcrnatcly 
us a criirniuil and as a valued poitner i> evidently 
expected to yield good results to the country. The 
Government of -today, however, forgets that this is» 
(he fir.st time it is dealing with Business whilst 
HusineS'^ has managed many governments. If crores 
of rup«*e.s :ir(‘ os'i\'rping the treasuries, then why <loes 
not (he Governmenl t.ake action to slop the leak '' 
(Jr dues if ex)>(’i;t that b.v mere talk the whole 
condition will be alien’d ? 

Sariputta and Maha Moggallana 

The eelebralions that took place on the lU-14th 
Januiii-y last in this city of Calcutta renew for us thr 
jneniorios of a si»ii'itual heritage dating back to the 
days when the Buddha, the Enlightened One, walked 
this earth. Tii(* relics of two disciples of his, which ha<l 
been taken to Britain, were transferred to the home- 
land of Buddhism ; and the Prime Minister of the 
Indian Union received them on behalf of our people. 
Tlie Main. Bodhi Society initiated the negotiations 
with the British Government ; these were first sent to 
Ceylon where they were received with State honours ; 
Rangoon liad the honour of welcoming these where- 
from they were transferred to Colombo again. From 
Calcutta they will be taken to New Delhi and housed 
there tiil their original home is repaired and made fit 
for their reception. 

This return of the relics of the tw'o chief disciples 
of Buddha— Sariputta (son of Sari), Moggallana (son 
of Moggali)— is a sy»mbol of the new dignity that 
India has attained. The Buddhist woild stretching 
from Ladak to Japan has on the present occasion 
realized anew the spiritual heritage to which they are 
heirs even today after two thousand years. During 
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tbeue cf^nMiricB tbefie non^lndian Buddhists have kept 
contatl with their spiritual home ; and the present 
ceremonies made vivid the consciousness of this kinship 
amongst about 90 crores of men and women. 

On the two men who lived and worked twenty-five 
hundred years back, their Master had put the seal 
of his appreciation. The Sacca Vibhanga Suita records 
it thus: '‘Like a mother, 0 disciples! is Sariputta; a 
wet-mirse is Moggallana.*’ Their title to remembrance 
as the builders of the Buddhi.^t Church is enshrined 
m these words. 

Tej Bahadur Sapru 

A jurist with wide reputation, a sober and sedate 
politician in the Indian context, Tej Bahadur Sapru 
has departed this world full of honours. Born in 1875, 
Ins life has been rhapier of all-round suect'ss; he ros<‘ 
lo the highest offices reserved for Indians under thp 
British di^ensation. Belonging to the earlier genera- 
tion of Congress leaders, Tej Bahadur Sapru could 
not reconcile himself to the w^ays of Balwant Ganga- 
dlmr Tilak and later of Mohandas Karamtihand 
Gandhi. But in his own right and under the impulse 
of his own view of ludo-British relations, he was as 
valiant a didender of his pt'oplc's solf-re.Hpect as any- 
body amongst his contemporaries. He acted, often 
successfully, as a peacci-maker between IndiJin 
Nationalists and the British Government. Mr. Mukund 
Jayakar was an invariable collaborator of his in 
t hese missions. 

In his own life he rcTpresented a synthesis of 
cultures that was described by the Prime Minister of 
the Indian Union — ‘*a Britisher” in habits of life, a 
‘‘Muslim in culture,” and “born a Hindu by accident,” 
I'lie richness of such a life could live only in ordereti 
peace ; this w»is what had recomirnended the British 
regime to tlie generation of which Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was an ornament. He lived to see the end of that 
regime. But unfortunately for the country, he could 
not contribute out of his experience and wisdom the 
patterns of conduct that would euuoblc his people's 
life. For about two years he had Iain on the .sick-bed — 
a 1/orture to his wide-awake mind. This has ended, 
bringing relief to his body. 

Syed Abdullah Brelvi 

The death of the editor of tlie Bombay Chronicle 
bef<ire. he attained sixty years of age is a distixnst 
lass to Indian journalism. Nursed in the traditions of 
Benjamin Guy Horniman, first editor of the Bombay 
Chronicle, Abdullah Brelvi with his quiet nature was 
» contrast r,o his more aggressive ^Master.” This was 
r(ffiect.ed in his condtict of affairs when he became the 
“chief” at Red Building, Fort, Bombay. Abdullah 
Brelvi was a Nationalist Muslim who suffered at the 
hands of Muslim League Pakistanis for his disbelief 
in their ^^two^naiions'^ theory. His early life trained 
him to appreoiate and' value ihe composite view of 


India's life roimd which has been evolving the 
principles and practices of Indian Nationalism. When 
the Pakistani frensy reached its zenith, a reaction set 
in amongst the Hindus, and Nationalist Muslims 
became suspects in their eyes. This was a tragedy 'for 
them, as they had the worst of both the wprlds— 
communalism and nationalism.. This heart-breaking 
experience tested Abdullah Brelvi’s integrity, and he 
came out of it with flying colours. We sympathised 
with Ixim during those days, and today mourn the loss 
of a colleagiu' who fought for India’s unity and inte- 
grity with such superb courage. In life he had been 
serene ; in dr^atli his soul will be in peace under the 
gn'iU Task-master’s eyes. 

6 \ A. Natesan 

Dcatli liJis been busy plying his scythe among 
the tallest of Indian public men and publicists. The 
found or-ciJitor of the Indian Review of Madras, the 
organiser f>f tlie Publishing House of his own name, 
I.'' no lujore. He has been a pillar of public life in the 
.southern Presidency, sinei? 1900. The Indian Review 
iiiiilc'r liiv guidance has been an organ of public 
oiuniun in India, unswayed by passion and prejudice, 
attuned to the highest needs of India’s good. G. A. 
Natesan and Co. lias specialized in National Literature 
ombracing all departments of life. 

G A. Natesan belonged to tlie generation which 
could work with faith in Britain’s declared policy ol 
ordered political progress! in India. But when the 
iSwadeshi an 1 anti-Partition movement of Bengal burst 
oxer tile counto, he and his contemiioraries could not 
but feel uneasy with the portents of “gnmuess” 
llmt. threat ened to u]»set it. Moderate by nature in the 
expreftsion of poiuilar feelings, G. A. Nntesan res- 
ponded to tlio eali of Indians resident in South Africa 
threatened by the arrogance of the white ruling race ; 
he was a valued helper to Gandhiji in his fight against 
tlu^ inequity. 

Zahid Suhrawardy 

The death of the father of the last Chief Minister 
of undivided Bengal removes one of the last remnants 
of the old Bengal that was a pioneer of progress in 
India. Belonging to a family of scholars with sweetness 
and light Hfr' it.< beacon-light, Zahid Suhrawardy ad- 
orned every sphere of life to which he belonged. Retir- 
ing as a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, the last 
years of his life were passed during tumults^ and shouts 
in which one of his two sous had been a virulent 
protagonist. 

He has closed his eyes on the light of Bengal 
where he grew up to manhood and its maturity. That 
Bengal has passed away today, and there is a fltness 
in his departure from the world that he knew and that 
has vanished from our view. His death recalls many 
imiemories of a co-operative life built up by the Hindu 
and the Muslim in Bengal. As a representative of that 
age he commanded our respect. 
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I 

The Present Position 

T)HJi solution made so far, through the processes of 
accesbion, merger, integration, and democratization, o£ the 
higlily intricate problem of the Indian States situated 
^ithin the geographical orbit of the Indian Dominion, in 
relation to tlie Dominion itself, is undoubtedly an achieve- 
ment of tremendous importance on the part of the 
Government of India. As the Hon’ble Sardar Patel, 
Member for the Stales Department of the Government 
of India, observed on 5lh July, 1947, in the course of a 
most statesmanlike statement, these States are not merely 
‘^geographically contiguous to India even as she is to-day, 
but also indissolubly bound to her by many tics of econo* 
mic, culturab political and, I may add, strategic character. 
It was but an accident that some of the people of India 
formerly lived in the States and some in British India; 
but they were all “knit together by bonds of blood and 
feeling no less than cf self-inteiest.” it is, tlierefore, 
only natural that the Slates must maintain relations of 
mutual friendship and co-operition with India. Their 
own safety and preservation as well as the safety and 
preservation of India demand unity and mutual co- 
operation lietween them. Is it not a lesson of history, 
as Sardarji very rightly pointed out. that it was owing to 
her political fragmentation and our conscuucnr inability 
in the past to make a united stand that India succumbed 
to successive waves of invaders? Our mutual conflicts, 
and internecine quarrels and jealousies were in those 
days the cause of our downfall and our falling victims to 
foieign domination a number of times. We could not, 
therefore, afford to fall into those errors or traps again. 

Unfortunately, the political and geographical inte- 
grity of our country has been destroyed by that most 
unwise and unnatural measure, namely, the partition of 
India. Nevertheless, as the White Paper on Indian 
Slates^ has rightly said, the unity of what was to be left 
of India after the partition, was a vital necessity not 
only for the political strength, full economic development 
and cultural expression of the Indian people, but also 
for facing the aftermath of the partition. In spite of the 
amputation of what has been very aptly described by 
Professor Couplgnd as its “Muslim limbs in the north- 
west and north-easV^ the heart of India had to be con- 
«wved, and this required, to quote the White Paper 
again, a common centre for the whole country including 
^ pidian StateSi able to function effectively in the 
ovinces and States alike in matters requiring all-India 
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action.*’ This has been achieved through the accession 
of the States within its geographical orbit to the Domi- 
nion of India. Tills accession is certainly a momentous 
event in India’s chequered history, and has “established 
a new and more organic relationship between the States 
and the Government of India.” For the first time, in- 
deed, after hundreds of years, our great country lias, 
at least for the time being, become welded into a single 
constitutional entity to all intents and purposes. This is 
certainly ”not a mean achievement”! 

The real significance of this great achievement can 
be appreciated only if it is viewed against its historical 
Ixackground. 

“For over a century,” says the White Paper re- 
ferred to beiore, *’the States had been a sealed book 
so far as the leaders of public opinion in British India 
were concerned. Uigli walls of political isolation had 
been reared up and buttressed to prevent the infiltra- 
tion of the urge for freedom and democracy into the 
Indian States. Disruptive tendencies had been sedul- 
ously cultivated and encouraged and proposals for not 
only one but several Rujasthans were in tlie air. There 
were not a few who nursed the hope that, overwhelmed 
by the combined weight of the partition of India and 
disruption of the States, the Government of India 
would go under.” 

British Imperialists fondly hoped, indeed, that there 
would be hundreds of Ulsters in India. Their hopes, 
hoiwever, have been frustrated! 

So for as the integration of States is concerned, it 
has up till now been effected, first, by the merger of 219 
States in some of the Provinces of India; secondly, by 
the consolidation of 22 Slates into centrally administered 
areas; and, thirdly, by the consolidation of small States 
into sizeable and viable administration units, on the 
basis of a full transfer of power from the Rulers to the 
people. As a result of this third process of integration 
we have today the United State of Kathiawar t Saurastra), 
the United Stale of Matsya, the United State of Vindhya 
Pradesh, the United Sute of Rajasthan, the United Stale 
of Gti^alior, Indore and Malwia. and, lastly, the Patiala 
and East Punjab States Union. In addition, there are 
some States which are recognized administratively viable 
unite by themselves, and which, therefore, continue as 
separate entities. They constitute a separate group. 

This “integration of all elements in this country in 
a free, united opd democratic India;* this ^’bloodless 
revolution” in our political life, is a proof not merely of# 
the statesmanship and constructive genius of the Govern- 
ment of lndiar-«nd, particularly, of its States Depart- 
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niQiit — Jnit alto of the apirit of public tcnrvice and 
patriotism of the Rulers of Indian States. Indeed, the 
latter may yns}} claim, as the White Paper has nicely 
put it, “tb be to^rchitects in building a free and demo* 
cratic India in which the people of the Provinces and 
the people of the States will enjoy alike the full measure 
of freedom and march together as citiacns of free India*** 

H 

A Potential Danger 

Although the accession of Indian States to the 
Dominion of India has, as noted before, established a 
more intimate and organic relationship between the 
Statos mid the Government of India, yet there is one 
difficulty in the present position which it would be un- 
wise to ignore in this connexion. This difficulty lies in 
the terms of the Instruments of Accession executed by 
the Rulers of States which ‘^exercised full jurisdiction,” 
as pppoaed to the States in respect of which the Crown 
Representative formerly exercised some powers and 
jurisdiction : I mean the difficulty created by clauses 7 
and 8 of the said Instruments of Accession. Clause 7 
of the Instrument says that 

"‘Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to 
commit ime (i.e., the Ruler of an Acceding State) ini 
any way to (the) acceptance of any future Constitu- 
tion of India or to fetter my discretion to enter into 
arrangements with the Government of India under any 
such future constitution.** 

And Clause 8 thereof says that 
**Not]iing in this Instrument affects the continuance 
of my the Ruler*s) sovereignty in and over tliis 
State tile Acceding Stale), or, save as provided 
by or under this Instrument, the exercise of any powers, 
authority and rights now enjoyed by me as Ruler of 
this State or the validity of any law at present in force 
in this State,** 

These clauses have been duly accepted by the 
Governor*General of India, along with the other clauses 
of the Instruments of Accession executed by the States 
referred to bIjovc. Now it is evident from clause 7 of the 
Instrument of Accession as quoted above that the 
Bcces^on of the States in question — and these are some 
of the major Indian Stales like Baroda, Mysore, Trdvan- 
core, etc,— is purely provisional, and that there is no 
commitment on their part so far as the future is con- 
cenicd. That is to say, theoretically speaking, iliey may 
refuse to have any organic connexion with the future 
Constitution of India.” Besides, clause 8 of the Instru- 
ment of Accession affirms in categorical terms the 

a We elio find in tJbe jevieed Inatruraciiti. of Aoces«ion exoc;uted t»y 
lUj Pramukh« on behalf of the Uniona of Small StStea like the United 
Stele of Kafhlavat, etc., the following ; 

' (a) '*Noihfaif In thia Inatroteent ^all be deemed to eommit the 

Dolled State (of . , . ) In any way to (the) awiptanoo of any future 
ConetitMthMi of Indta or to fetter the 4iaeretion of the CoYernment vf 
*the 8u;o to enter into errengenients with the Government of 

ti^ tn^er^ay «eoh future ConatitntiOu.*'— See Appendix XVlIl. WhUe 
^ 'Xedlhai 

irqil^pstp ipwippmps 


sovaroignty of the Rjulors concomad **in and ovar* thasa 
Statasl Nor should we forget in this connexion a declara* 
tion by His Excellency Lord Mounibaltan as Crown 
Rapresantativa. In the course of an address to the 
Rulers and RepresentaUves of Indian States ddiverad 
on 25th July, 1947, in the Chamber of PPinces, His 
Excellency declared : 

”"Now, the Indian Independence Act* releases the 
States from all their obligations to the Crown. The 
States have complete freedom— technically and legally 
they are independent,” 

Strictly speaking this was to be the position of the 
Indian States from the 15th of August, 1947. In view 
of all tliis it is difficult to say that the relation of tlicso 
Acceding States to India is now really, as has been 
claimed in many quarters.* of a federal character. Juristi- 
cally speaking this relation is of the same nature as 
subsists among the “menil>er Stales’* of a Confederation. 

*^And in a Confederation,” says Professor 
Willoughby,** a distinguished American publicist, “the 
member States retain their full sovereignly and legal 
independence and strictly speaking, no central State 
is created. There is a common or central government 
but no central sovereignty. The Central Government 
is thus nothing more than the common organ or com- 
plexus of organs which the severally sovereign^ Slates 
ebtablish and maintain for the carrying out of purposes 
with reference to which these States have agreed to 

act as a unit • The instrument which deffnea 

the powers of the Central Government and the corres- 
ponding obligations of the Slates may be known 

as a Constitution, but, accurately speaking, it is nothing 
more than a treaty or compact between the States 
and dtsrives its validity from their consent to it.” 

"'This being the juristic nature of a confederacy,” 
he further observes, ‘‘any mcml»er Stale may withdraw 
from it without being chargeable with the commission 
of an illegal act, and this is so even though the articles 
of confederation may provide for a perpetual union. 

Such a withdrawal by one or more States may 

furnish serious grounds for complaint upon the part 
of the Slates remaining within the confederation, but 
it cannot be properly asserted by them that the seces- 
sion is an illegal or unconstitutional act.” 

Moreover, in a Confederation *^each member State 
retains the right to determine whether or not it will 
permit the enforcement within its limits of those orders 
of the Central Government which, in iha opinion of 
sucli State, are not authorized by the Constitution or 

S Reference here Is to fltib-cleuie (b) of elaitio (1) of SocUon 7 of 
die Indixii Tudcpendence Act 1947, which runs aS tollowa : **Aa from 
the appointed doj (Aupiat IStfa, 1947) ... the auaendaty of Hla 
Majoaty over the Indian Statea lapaea, and with it, all tzeatiea and 
agreertienu inVIorce at the date of the paaalng of thia Aot betweSn His 
Majcfly and the Rulera of Indian State*,” eto, 

4 Sec the V^hite Paptr on Indian Stoto»t para S2, 

5 See WillouKhby, Tht FundammM ConOepU of PuhUc leie, 
p. 192*3 ; alao Willoughby and Rogen, IntroducHon to tkm ProMem af 
Goeernmml, pp. 486*9. 
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artioles of union.** And is known as the doctrine 
of Nullification/’* 

Since each Slate in a Confederation is ''admitted to 
be legally sovereign* it cannot be held to act illegally if 
it refuse obedience to orders of which it disapproves.** 
A true federal union, on the other hand, is an indissoluble 
union, and its constituent units have neither the right 
of secession nor the power of 'nullification.* These are 
the distinguishing marks of a federal union. And a 
federal State “connotes the existence of a true central 
sovereign State, composed of constituent members wlio are 
not themselves severally sovereign.** 

An inherent defect of our present constitutional 
structure is that the Rulers of our major Acceding States 
etain, as we have seen before, under the terms of their 
nstnimcnts of Accession their sovereignty *‘in and over” 
heir States, and that their accession to the Dominion of 
ndia is of a purely provisional character. Now the 
[uestion is: what should be their relation to the pro- 
» 06 ed Union of India? The Draft Constitution of India 
Tepared by the Drafting Committee of the Indian Con- 
tituent Assembly appears to be silent upon the question 
T method of their accession to it, although their piosent 
ccession to the Dominion of India is categorically pro> 
isional. We find in it,*' however, that “India shall be 
Union of States"; that the territory of India “shall 
oinpris^ the territories of the Slates." among other terri- 
Dries; and that the term “States" shall mean the States 
or the time being specified in Parts I, II and 111 of the 
•^rst Schedule. Ami in Divi‘^ton A of Part TJl of the 
•’irst Schedule we find the names of some major Indian 
itates like ^Mysore, Kashmir. Baroda, Travancore, etc. I 
ironder how the lerritoric.tt of these States could be auto- 
natically included within the territory of India when 
heir accession to the Dominion of India was of a purely 
irovisional character under clause 7 of the Instruments 
if Accession executed by their Rulers! We also find 
n Article 225 in Chapter 1 of Part IX of the Draft 
institution of India that 

^otwithatanding anything in this Chapter, the 
power of Parliament* to make laws for a State or a 
group of States for the time being specified in Part III 

6 See Ibid, 

7 Article 1 of the Draft Conatitntion Sf India. 

8 i.9., the Parliamont of the Union of India. 


of the First Schedule shall be subject to the terms 
of any agreement entered into in that behalf by that 
State or group of States with the Government of India 
and the limitations contained therein.*' 

It appears from this Article that there will be fresh 
agreements between the States referred to and tlie Govern* 
ment of India under the proposed New Constitution of 
India. Presumably, these agreements will take the place, 
of the present Instruments of Accession executed by the 
Rulers of the States. If it be so, it is sincerely hoped 
that these agreements will not reiterate the sovereign 
status of the Stales or of their Rulers; that under their 
terms the States will become inseparable parts of the 
Indian Union, without any rigln of secession from it, or 
any flower of niillificalion in respect of any Central deci- 
sion within the legislative or administiative competence of 
the Government of India. If, unfortunately, it be other- 
wise. that is to say, if a clause like clause 8 of the 
Instrument of Accession referred to before, be reintro- 
duced into the proposed agreements, then we may have 
serious troubles in future. We should not forget in this 
connexion the liislory of the prolonged and hitter con- 
troversy carried on in the United Slates of America by 
what is knowm as the States* Rights School, over the 
question of the constitutional status of the constituent units 
of the United States, also styled States, vis-a^vis the 
Union itself — a controversy which ultimately ended in a 
bloody Civil War. Nor should wc forget in this connexion 
the past historjl of our oiwti country. As I have said in 
another connexion,** we should so frame the future Consti- 
tution of the Union of India as to build up a true 
National State, any attempt at withdrawal from which 
by any con.stituent Unit would be an iUegal act and 
would have to be dealt with accordingly. The language 
of our (^institution should therefore be such as to leave 
no loophole whatsoever even for any attempt either at 
“secession” or at “nullification” on the part of any com- 
ponent Unit of the Indian Union. This is how we can 
ensure the strength, stability, unity, and the greatness of 
our new Stale. We must not ignore the lesson which 
the constitutional history of the American Union has 
taught us.* 


9 The Draft Constitution of India : A Critique, 

* A )>npcr read at the Eleventh Secslon of the Indian Political 
Science Conference held et Nafipur In January, 1948. 
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By the Independence of India Act of 1947. India was 
pasAitioned into Wo dominions of Pakistan and the 
Union of India. Pakistan waa composed of predominantly 
Moslem areas of Western Punjab (a part of the province 
of the Punjab) j the North-Western Frontier Province, 
Balttdhistan and Sind in the north-west and al^o a part ol 
the province of Bengal (EhsLorn Bengal) in the east. 
The 4 :est of British Indio, predominantly Hindu in 
population, formed the Union of India or Indian Union. 
By the same Act^ the Princely States of India!, which 
were undcsr British Indian susserainty, were given the 
choice of joining the Union of India or Pakistan or 
remaining independent states. 

We are often told by eminent Britishers and others 
that the greatest achievement of British rule in India has 
been the development of national unity or the evolution 
of a national state. But it is evident that the British gave 
up their control or domination over India (or were forced 
to do so) leaving behind them the lial^ity of a parti- 
tioned India, the unsolved problems of the Indian 
Princely States and outgrown feudalism, and the pros- 
pects of civil war and Balkanization of the land. The 
British Government cannot be freed from its responsibility 
in creating these unfortunate situations in India. The 
present situation in India is very closely related to the 
effects of nearly a century and a half of Biitish control 
over India. 

It is a fact that the British policy of ^’divide and 
mle*^, aided by the growth of the extra-territorial com- 
munal patriotism of the Moslems of India, ultimately led 
to partition of the country. Historically, the seed of the 
so-called two nations theory advocated by the Moslem 
League of India and leading to partition, lies in the 
British policy of communal representation through com- 
munal electorates on the basis of religions: a special 
Moslem Conununal electorate, supposedly to protect the 
Moslem minority interest, was enacted by the Morley- 
Minto Reforms of 1909. Instead of inculcating tne funda- 
mental principle of Indian citizenship and having a 
common electorate for all Indians eligible to vote, the 
British Government suppoited, if not introduced, the 
policy of conununalism in Indian politics. 

* In 1948. umJ^T the auipiees of Uie lumltate of Pahlie Affaire and 
the Creel uale School of New York Uniyeieity, three pubRe lecturee ‘were 
held 1 (I) *‘UNO In Criele**, by Sir Norman AnseU, winner of Nobol 
Prise, t933 ; (2) ** American Policy in Europe^, by Hon. Adolph Rsde 
It., t|||WnK'rl> Aeaietant Secretary of State for U.S.A.; and (3) **Th* 
Futui^ 0j indie”, by Dr. Taraknnth Dae. Profeeeor, Public Affaire. 
New'^ork Univerelty and ,-Xeotuxer in Biatory, Columbia Univareity. 
Thia eimay te boeed upon the epeedh delivered by Dr. Taraknath Daa. 


Partitioning India did not solve the so-called Hindu- 
Moslem question, because all the Moslems did not and 
could not leave the predominantly Hindu area; and today 
out of the population of approximately 330^00,000 people 
in the Union of India, at least 30,000,000 are Moslems. 
They belong to a minority community. It is, however, 
gratifying that they are living in peace, enjoying equal 
rights and protection as Ollier citizens of the Indian 
Union. 

Partition of India was not necessary from the stand- 
point of Indian national interest. This could have been 
aioided, had the British Government in India nor beeni 
involved in aiding the separatist policy of the Pan- 
Islamist Moslem League, while at the ^aine time it 
refused to leave India unless Hindus and Moslems came 
to an understanding about the nature of the future . 
government of the country. 

To be sure Indian nationalist leaders did not believe 
in conununalism in politics, and tliey supported culturalj 
autonomy for aU groups. Tliey might have rejected the 
British offer of Dominion status vitiated by provisos 
leading to civil war and virtual Bu^kunization of India. 
But they accepted partition as possibly the Jess objection- 
able of the two evils. It was said that Mahatma Gandhi, 
for a long time, was opposed to the idea of the partition 
ol Inflia seeing in it the amputation of the two arms of 
Mother India, but he wns converted to the policy of 
partition by Mr. Nehru, Mr. Rajagupalachari and 
others among Hindu politicians, and by Lord Mountbatten. 
on the ground that through acceptance of partition, India 
would gain her freedom and avert a civil war. He al^^o 
hoped that he would win over Moslem leaders of Pakistan 
by his magnanimity. 

But the fact remains that partition of India has not 
brought peace. Although vast areas of India remain in 
peace, in a sniall area India has been having her un- 
declared civil war and a very costly one at that. It has 
cost several hundred thousand lives, billions of dollars 
worth of property, and the devastation of one of the 
richest parts of India; about 10,000.000 peeple have been 
made homelesB refpgees in Pakistan and in the Union of 
India. Pakistan carries on an aggressive course of action 
in lUshmir on the ground that, because it, has a pro- 
dominantly Moslem population, it must be incorporated 
into Pakistan. India is waging a defensive war in 
Kashmirtt and Pakistan is trying to secure Anglo- 
American aid in the UN on the Kashmir issue. The Indian 
Union Government has at lost seemingly learned the 

t Sm Appoadls. 
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lesEon that any compromise with aggressor Pakiston will 
be detrimental to India and to the cause of world peace. 

In Eastern Pakistan, the situation is grim so far as 
about fifteen million Hindus are concerned. The follow- 
ing authoritatiTe neiwe item will give an ides: 

“The Working Committee of the Pakistan People s 
Party at a recent meeting at Dacca viewed with great 
anxiety the large number of Hindu migrations from 
East Bengal (Pakistan) to West Bengal (Indian 
Union). The Cominiltee stated there were nine main 
causes of the migration: (1) Moslem leaders' emphasis 
on Pakistan being a Moslem Stale to be governed by 
Islamic laws; 1 2) the absence of an effective voice 
for the Hindus in government; (3) the ahstmee of 
Hindu officers in the armed and police forces; (4) 
lurge-'K'ale disarming of Hindus and particularly the 
recent seizure of firearms from them; (5) indiscri- 
minate requisitioning on short notice of residential 
houses of the Hindus, not only for Government use 
hut for private persons, without making adexiiiate 
arrangements for the housing of the dispossessed 
persons; (6) forcible occupation of Hindu liouses and 
authorities' failure to prevent such unauthorized* entry 
and their inability to eject the intruders; (7) the 
education policy of the Government which is pre- 
jqdicial to non-Moslem culture; (8) discrimination 
against Hindus in the matter of commerce and trade; 
(9) the Joss of jobs and business by the commercial 
community, artisans and cwifismen.” 

One may add to this the frequent abduction and rape 
of Hindu womcji and their forcible conversion !<» Islam. 

It has been reported that during the first fifteen days 
of Seiptenilier 1948, on the average of about 10,000 
refugees from East Bengal entered West Bengal, which 
is very thickly populated. The (Government of West 
Bengal and the Vice-Minister of the Indian Union,, Mr. 
Patel, have suggested tliat Pakistan's government must 
make arrangements for ceding territories or making some 
rraUificatiuti of borders so that these refugees, already 
nearly two million, may* be provided with land for culti- 
vation of food' and h>r homes. 

If Pakistan continues to pursue a policy detrimental 
to Hindus within its territory, three hundred million 
Hindus may be forced to take a stand to end such a 
condition. Partition of Ireland, partition of Poland, parti- 
tion of Hungary, partition of Egypt-Sudan, partition of 
Palestine^ partition of Korea and progressive partition of 
China hav« not promoted peace or better understanding 
among nations; on the contrary, the areas thus partitioned 
are today festering sores in the body of international 
relations. No one should, accordingly, have expected that 
the psatition of India, to suit Pan-Islamisni and the 
British formula, would bring peace. However, if Pakistan 
can be induced to pursue a common foreign policy, a 
common defen|^ policy and a common economic policy 
with the Unlod of India, as the United States and Canada 
as neighbors have been pursuing, the effect of partition 
may be heided and to all intents and piuiposei there may 


yet develop a United India. But as long as theocratic 
Pan-Islamist rule prevails in Pakistan, this is not possible. 

If partition of India is the direct and cumulative 
effect of commiinalism in Indian body politic, then Indian 
statesmen, in framing the constitution, should be very 
careful to avoid seeds of communalism in it. However, 
one may sense that a kind of communalism will be pro- 
moted by the proposed constitution of India under the 
garb of profet^tion of minorities. To be sure, there will 
not be communal and separate electorates for different 
communities *^but scats in the legislatures will be reserved 
in certain constituencies for Moslems, the scheduled 
('Cstcs^ most of the scheduled Tribesj, and in Madras and 
Bombay for Indian Christians as well, ...” 

To check any form of national disunity, through dis- 
giiiscd rominiinalisnL, it is imperative that a campaign 
for spreading the ideal that an ^Indian citizen must be 
ai; Indian first and should act for the general welfare of 
all citizens and not for a mere special group. If India 
i- going to develop itself into a modern secular slate, 
^hen not only should partition be discarded, but there 
should be no room for communalism in its politics. IJnder- 
jirivilcged groups should be aided to raise themselves 
from theii slat us of poverty, etc., but there should be 
no special form of communalism, even to further their 
interests as a community. 

n 

When the British Cabinet Mission, working out the 
formula for Indian freedom in terms of dominion status 
included in its recommendations the suggestion that 
Indian Princely Slates sliould have freedom to join either 
Pakistan or the Union of India or remain independent, 
Diany people saw in this a veiy serious disruptive force 
preventing the development of a United India. It is to be 
recorded to the credit of the statesmanship of India and 
the patriotism of the Indian Princes that all of them 
have voluntarily joined either the Indian Union or 
Pakistan in some form or other without any trouble, 
except in three cases— the State of junagad, the ruler of 
which wanted to join Pakistan in spite of the apposition 
of the people of the State which ultimately became a pan 
of the Indian Union; secondly, the case of Kashmir, the 
ruler of which decided to join the Indian Union to secure 
its aid to prevent forcible annexation of the State by 
Pakistan (the^ Kashmir issue is pending before the 
UN) ; and lastly the case of Hiydcrabad, where, in viola- 
tion of a stand-still agrcHunent of 1947, the government 
of ttie Nizam intrigued with Pakistan and other countries 
to ignore Indian authority in matters of foreign affairs, 
defense and international economic relations. 

In solving the problems of Princely States, the 
formulae have been: no forceful abdication of any Prince 
who will agree to democratize the (kiveminent of the 
State and join^the Union of India; eUmination of petty 
feudal barons, the so-called Rajas, by incorporating thetf 
territories into some of the provinces of the Indian Union 
after making some financial atrangements; and con- 
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Mention of wmH unita of Princely States under the 
direction .o£ a cotnmittee of l^inces within tho Indian 
Union. Hius according to the prescsnt arrangements, there 
will be soreral constitutional monarchies and confedera- 
tions of l^ncely States within the Federated Republic of 
the UniM States of India. At present, this policy seems 
to work out aatisfactoiily, but ultimately, for the deve- 
lopment of a modem democratic republic of India, these 
Princely States must go, and the Princes who are today 
iinBncially well-provided should turn to development of 
Indian industries with their resources and even get into 
the Brices of the Slate and of the people in various 
ways. 

In spite of the forced partition of India, civil war 
in India on a limited scale, the existence of monarchies 
and confederations of Princely States, it is my conviction 
that the territorial future of India can and should be a 
United Indio, a strong secular State. 

m 

The future of India is not entirely dependent upon 
the territorial integrity of a United India, the undoing 
of partition, and the complete assimilation of tlie Princely 
States as integral parts of a Rf^ublic of the United States 
of India. It /will depend more upon the nature of the 
administration of the country provided by the party in 
power. 

The Congress Party, which is ruling India, is the 
strongest political party. It was a revolutionary party, 
aided by the underground movement; and it advocated 
Indian freedom from alien rule. Qidt India was its slogan 
addressed to the British rulers. It secured the support 
of the intelligentsia on idealistic grounds and of the 
masses with promises of reforms to better their poverty- 
stricken lot. Indian industrialists supported the Congress 
Party in the hope that they would have influence with the 
party to protect their inieieals, if not control and direct 
its affairs to serve their purposes, the enrichment of 
private interests. 

Within a year after the parly’s accession to power, 
many of its ardent supporters have begun to accuse the 
leaders of nepotism and corruption of all kinds, including 
bkek^marketing by people closely associated or related 
to the '^high command” of the Congress Party. (1 hasten 
to say corruption is not a sin peculiar to the Indian 
people, but is also evident in the best of Western countries. 
But the thing that is to be taken into consideration is that 
wide^read corruption in a poor country^ just emerging 
£rdm a revdution may become disastrous for its very 
survival while a rich country like the United States can 
survive and even flourish with some types of corruption). 
Due to hlack-marketing and the inflationary soaring prices 
of food-stuffs and articles of everyday use such as cloth, 
Indian industrialists and others are miking enormous 
profits while the poor workers and peasants ore in no 
way better off Hum they wore before August 15, 1947. 

. Iha present govenuenot party has bbeome a prisoner 
of it^.tlOsctioaiuy suppertars. including those Indians who 
high Civil Serrioe posts during the anti-Indian 
Bri^ ; <ik>vein^^ and were opposed to the overthrow 


of alien rule in India. The revolmionaiy Congress Party 
•of yesterday has today become a party of the Right and 
even reaction. Thus some of the Congress Party men 
show apprehension that, unless steps are taken for house- 
cleaning from the lop, the Congress Party may degenerate 
dike the Kuomintang Party in China, with family and 
class-vested interests coming first and the people's causa 
afterwards. 

The Socialists of India, who used to be the Left 
Wing of the Congress Party, have recently disassociated 
themselves from the Congress Party and have taken the 
form of something like “His Majesty's Loyal Opposition.” 
But the Socialist groups of India are not effective as a 
strong party, nor are they developing very great in- 
fluence among the workers and peasants. It remains thc^ 
party “Left of the Centre.” It is to be expected that the 
present Left Wing of the Congress Parly, in course of 
time will desert ii and join die Socialist group; then it 
will have greater strength and importance, like the 
British Labour Party. It may then even replace tlie Con- 
gress Party in controlling the government. Howeier, it 
may be asserted that the overthrow of the Congress Party 
by the Socialists cannot be expected by the next election, 
whirh has incidentally been put off seemingly intKifinitely 
by the Congress Parly leaders. 

The Communist Parly is comparatively a small group, 
but it has secured a strong hold on the working class and 
the trade unionist movement. It is gaining recruits from 
the ranks of students and idealistic youths as well as 
from materialist, unscrupulous groups who pretend to be 
workers for humaiiRy, but pander to their personal 
aggrandizement and pleasure. However, it is well- 
organized and is growing in strength. The Government of 
India and certain provincial governments have taken 
steps to curb the activities of the Communist parties by 
repressive measures. 

Will India in the course of time go communist? It is 
hard to answer this question categorically. 

There are evidences of the march of communism in 
China, Indonesia and other parts of Asia. This success is 
due to the internal conditions of tlicse countries and also 
due to the international situation. The internal situation 
of these countries may be summed up under the head 
of “failure of nationalist leadership” in solving the most 
important problem of the mass poverty due to the 
existing social and economic in^itutions. The nationalist 
leaders have catered to the industrial capitalists, hoping 
that the latter would be able to aid the cause of national 
industrial development and raise the standard of Rving 
of the masses—a hope which did not materialize. On the 
contrary, inflationary rise of prices has seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the working class already Rving 
under the lash of abject poverty. The nationalist leaden, 
busy with poRticol problems and the preservation of their 
power throu^ the aid of the official^ the rich and die 
middle class,, have failed to pay adequide attention to the 
needs of the workers and peasants. Diis has given tise 
to legitimate and wide-qwead Hisoontent among the 
people and made them reoeptive to Gomaminist piopa- 
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gaoda. Furthermore, Soviet Ruwian impcrialiam, anxious 
to expand its political, economic, and cultural influence 
all over the world has utilized the existing discontent 
and aided local Communist parties to organise under local 
leadership in an efficient fashion. In furthering this 
organization of radical forces, student movements have 
been captured, trade unionism controlled for the purpose 
of overthrowing heartless and selfish regimes. In India, 
the .situation is not so had as in China, Indo-China or 
Malaya, but certainly one may find indications of similar 
developmental, which can be prevented with proper 
reforms now. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, I wish heartily to 
welcome the constructive program now being undertaken 
sby the Government of India in agriculture and food 
production, the building of fertilizer factories, the 
reclamation of lands, iriigatioii, development of an 
ambitious water-power system, in line with T.V.A. pro- 
jects, and improving the transportation systems. Equally 
to be wolcomed are the Government’s steps to make 
education compulsory for children of school-going age, 
and its ambitious program of development of higher and 
technical and scientific educational instiimions 

It is needless to say that in matters of development 
of industries, India needs American economic and 
technical support in every way. It is to be hoped that 
sfjme suitable formula will be worked out by which 
America will supply machinery ami capital goods and 
if necessary extend a loan of a sizeable sum to meet 
exchange difficulties. • 

It is necess^y to emphnsizo that economic co- 
operation between India and the United Stales will be 
dependent upon Indo-Americati co-operation in world 
politics. If the Uniied Slates can be convinced that aiding 
India will directly or indirectly strengthen her position 
vis a vis Soviet Russia, which is pursuing an expansionist 
jKilicy in Asja as well as in Europe, then, to serve her 
own interests, slie will gladly help India. 

Thus, it is evident that the future of India, in even 
her international development, and her economic and 
industrial progress, axe intimately connected with iier 
foreign policies. 

IV 

At the very outset of this discussion of foreign policies 
foi India, 1 advocate without any reservation that Tndo- 
American cu-opcralion, nay alliance, should be the corner- 
stone of Indian foreign policy. It is obvious that while 
American foreign policy is to extend fullest support 
to the UN, •America, for her own interests must be the 
defender of the British Commonwealth, Thus, if there 
is going to be any Indo-American co-operation in world 
politics, then it must be within the form of Anglo- 
Ainerican-lndian co-operation. An anti-British or pro- 
Soviet Russian government of India cannot secure American 
co-operation; and this simple fact should be clearly under- 
stood by those wbo are directing India’s foreign affairs. 
They should also realize that there cannot be any possi- 
bility of Indian neutrality, if India is to secure American 
help on a large scale. Unless there is something wrong. 


a sovereign democratic republic of the United States of 
India is expected to co-operate with the United States. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in the 
Far East, the Anglo-American powers are committed to 
the policy of checking Russian expansion and of co-opera- 
tion with Japan and an anli-CozxunuDist China. In the 
Middle E&fii, due to the Jewish victory over the Arabs and 
also due to American pressure, Britain will have to give 
up her antijewish policy. There is no reason to doubt 
that within a short time a Jewish policy of co-operation with 
the Arabs will ultimately take the form of Anglo-American 
co-operation with the state of Israel and with an Islamic 
bloc of powerh. In the past, Indigs policy has been pro- 
Arab and anli-Jowisli, and under the changed condition, 
siie will have to adjust her foreign policies in line with 
that of America. This adjustment will be imperative to 
aei-ve her own vital interests. The United States of America 
can get along without Indian co-operatitm ; but for strength- 
ening India's position economically and politically, India 
cannot afford to incur the distrust and hostility of the 
United States. 

if there is going to be Indo-American co-operation in 
world affairs, it must be based on reciprocity on the part 
of both pr)wers. Thus it is imperative that some of the 
cardinal principles governing Indian foreign policies should 
be uiiiierstooii by the American republic. 

'iiiE Future ov Indo-British Relations 

One of the most important issues regarding the future 
of India is that of future relations between Britain and 
India. On August 15, 1947, India attained the status of 
a dominion as a stepping stone towards complete indepen- 
dence- -a Republic of the Uniied Stales of India. Tliere 
arc many Indian politicians who think that whatever may 
be the uitiriiute goal of India, it is wise for her, at the 
prehciit moment, to be associated with the British Common- 
wealth in some way or other. But tlie popular opinion in 
India is fur complete s'^paration. 

When a nation fices itself from bondage tlirough a 
successful revolution, especially through a military victory', 
it is not $0 difficult to cut the old ties completely and 
effecthely. This was the case, (or instance, of the thirteen 
colonics of America uhich separated completely from the 
British Empire. But India did not have an effective 
revolution and military victory over Britain. India was 
acc(»rded partition and a dominion status as a compromise 
solution. 

In iJic evolution of the Irish republic, we find a parallel. 
On January 21, 1917, revolutionary Ireland declared itself 
a republic; but the Irish faced British might and could 
not diive the British out of their beloved Emerald Island 
as the colonists of America did; thus they had to accept 
the Irish Free State and partition. It was a matter of 
mere expediency; some will cull it statesmanship. But this 
led to Civil War among the lri.sh political parties. On 
December 29, 1937, when Ireland adopted its new consti- 
tution and changed its name to Eire, Mr. De Valera defined 
its status as a republic, yci it continued to have the" 
Externa) Relations Act of 1936 by which Ireland's foreign 
relations were carried on by oficials appoitited in the name 
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of tho feng. On of November* 1948, the Datl 

miieann opprovofl tiie, Bill cutting the la>»t tie vrith Great 
Britaia sod lUng Goocge* This Bill will go ioio effect on 
the 21at oi January, 1949, the 32nd annivecfiiary of the 
declaration of Iriah independence. It ift my unpreaaion that 
although popular feeling is for a IJnited States 

of India outside of the Commonwealth, Mr. Nehru and 
others will do their utmost not to be too hasty in cutting 
all ties with the Commonwealth. It may happen that the 
Indian Constituent Assembly will remain content with 
declaring India a republic and leaving the question of 
Indo-British relations as an issue of India’s foreign affairs 
with the leaders of an, administration who will play the 
waiting game. 

I'he future relation between India and Britain or the 
Commonwealth will be dependent upon the altitude of the 
latter towards India’s vital interests in matters of national 
security and World politics. Thus far, in every important 
issue of India’s foreign relations before the UN, Britain and 
the nations within the Commonwealth have acted against 
India’s interests. 1 have in mind the issues of Indian 
rights in South Africa— human rights to be treated as 
citiiens enjoiying equal rights with while men of South 
Africa — and the issue of Kashmir and even the Hyderabad 
question. If Britain continues to follow a policy which 
results in encouraging Pakistan, supporting it with arms, 
ofiBcers, financial aid, and diplomatic guidance, it is to be 
expected that ludO'British relations will be strained. If, 
on the contrarys the British Government, for its own 
interests and for the sake of furthering the cause of world 
peacq, adopts a policy which might bring about better 
underpinning between Pakistan and India, ultimately lead- 
ing to a United India, then Indo-British relations will be 
most cordial. 

Ultimately, the republic of India may cut all its ties 
with the Commonwealth. But this does not necessarily 
mean that India and Britain must be enemies. In fact, a 
free India — 'the Republic of the United States of India— 
outside of the Commonwealth may become a very great 
friend and support to the cause of the Commonwealth, as 
the United States of America outside of the Common- 
wealth is their greatest protector. 

American friendship towards the Commonwealth is not 
merely an expression of altruism; but this policy is con- 
sJatent with preservation of the enlightened self-interest. In 
the process of growth of power and influence of the United 
States, the British Commonwealth has come to realize that 
friendship with the United States is a necessity for its 
stirvivaL At the same time, the American government 
feela that protection of Canada is as important as defense 
of Alaaka or some of the New England states. It is also 
true that defease of Australia is no less vital than the 
defense of the Hasvsaiian Islands. Thus/ because of the 
existence of a community of interest in matters of foreign 
poBcyt defense policies and economic policies between the 
CcMuntmiweahh and the United States, fiAndship and close 
’6o-opeiii|jtion in world politics prevail^ Similarly, if Britain 
tlK Commonwealth {pursue policies which would be 
to India’s politiopl aeonxity, national defense 


and economic welfare, India, for her own selfdnterest, 
win lollow a policy of friendship and co-operation; other- 
wise to protect herself from isolation in world politics, she 
will l>e forced to seek friendship and support from other 
powers whose interest will be to seek Indian support 
against the Commonwealth. 

If ever Indo-British relations for some reasons degene- 
rate into distrust, suspicion, rivalry and conflict, then the 
United States of America will feel very seriously the evil 
consequences of such a situation, because it would weaken 
her position in As^ia and world politics as a whole. Thus, 
the United Stales has a distinct responsibilty, for her own 
stlf-inierest, to sec that the relations between the Common- 
wealth and India remain friendly and co-operative. 

In the past, American statesmen and the so-called 
American experts on Indian affairs pursued a policy of 
siding with Britain right or wrong and following the 
British lead in dealing with India. If such a policy 
continues, and if America supports the anti-Indian activ- 
ities of any of the members of the Commonwealth, such as 
Pakistan, this will have undesirable consequences. Tiiere 
is already an impression in India, spread by anti-American 
foices (Communists at home and abroad), by anti- American 
propaganda of tho British in the past, and also due to 
American actions, that the United States is pro-British, 
pro-Pakisian and anti-Indian. It will be of interest to the 
United Slates and to the cause of world peace, if such 
impressions can be removed by actions which would 
demonstrate American friendship for India in matters of 
upholding India's vital interest. 

• 

The Future of India and Ajsian Independence 

The future of India is inextricably involved with all 
Issues concerning Asian independence. This is apparent to 
all who have watched the proceedings of the UN regarding 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, Malaya, and the problems of the 
peoples still under foreign domination. One of the first 
acts of Free India has been to call a Conference of all 
Asian peoples to discuss matters of common concern. 
India's concern for Asian freedom is one of the corner- 
stones of India’s foreign policy. In fact, all Asian 
countries must feel that their freedom is not secure if the 
rest of Asia continues under alien rule. 

I happen to know, from my personal knowledge, that 
long before Indian political leaders adopted the plank of 
Asian independence as one of the cardinal principles of 
the All-India National Congress (which was done by the 
late C. R. Das in his presidential address of the All-India 
Nations! Congress at Gaya in 1921), great Asian leaders of 
Japan, such as Marquis Okuma and others, those of 
China under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. and the 
great poet-patriot of Indio, Rabindranath Tagore, envisioned 
the need of Asian independence and eHmination of domi- 
nation of Asia by western powers as a requisite for their 
freedom, litis policy is no different from the principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine applied to Asia. In the past, a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia has not been effectlvq, as it hag 
been in the American continents, because while ^ Monroe 
Doctrine was never challenged by a concert of Western 
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tlie lliuii ol Ailitt liuiepilulme wu in the put 
oonoectedly oppoied by the oolonUl powen of the Weet. 
However^ the eituetion hu changed and leadmhip in caity- 
ing out a program of Asian tndependienoe has oome to 
India, and she will, for her own self-preserration, support 
it. Any nation opposing Asian independence cannot expect 
Indian goodwill; because without Asian independence 
and co-operation among Asian powers the future of Indian 
freedom will be insecure. Inasmuch as the United States 
is for freedom of aU peoples, large and small, Asian or 
European, Indo-American cooperation is a requisite for 
Asian independence. 

^ The Future of India and Racial Equality 

It is needless to emphasize the fact that nations fight 
for freedom and political equality. India's fight against 
alien rule was nut only to free herself from political 
domination and economic exploitation but also from racial 
discrimination on a world scale. India has been fighting 
against the racial imperialism of Britain and other powers 
for a good many years. This fight will continue. In this 
fight, India will be aided by all the peoples of Asia, parti* 
cularly those of Eastern Asia and South-east Asia and the 
peoples of Africa. I do not suggest that India wiU lead 
a race war against while peoples, which would be sucidal 
for Ipdia, hut India will fight for the enforcement of the 
principle of equality of peoples and oppose discrimination 
against any people because of their race or color. 

This racial equality issue will influence India’s foreign 
policies and thus^her future in relation with other Powers, 
This is not merely a psychological matter; it has very 
close relfltions with two issues vital to the people of India 
and the other peoples of Asia — the problems of population 
and food supply. 

As things stand today, Asia has more than half of the 
populations of the world; and India with Pakistan has a 
population of more than 400,000,000. Western population 
experts prescribe birth control as the sole remedy. In 
spite of birth-control, Europe’s population is increasing. 
Although on a percentage basis the population of Asia is 
not increasing as fast as that of Europe. Russia or South 
America, yet Aslan countries such as India, China and 
Japan are densely populated and this pressure of popu- 
lation can be averted to a great extent if the continents of 
Africa, South America, Australia, and even Siberia arc 
opened to immigration of Asian peoples. But the peoples 
of Europe and America have fenced in the rest of the 
World for ^themselves and their future generations. While 
the peoples of Asia will have to improve their own agri- 
culture, they will, nevertheless, with theii increasing 
strength and solidarity, ask for equal opportunity for 
Biigration. Such migration will not only ease population 
pressure, but will become a factor in producing greater 
quantities of food through cultivation oi land which 
remains uncultivated due to the lack of labor. In spite 
of the existence of race prejudice among some Western 
schotars they are forced to acknowle^e the contribution 
J«fwe8o in developing California, which was 

wfoitea with wmaoiiabb neU peejwdloo acaiM all 


Asiatics. In sp&ke of tbe atltl-lndiati laWi of the South 
African government, the Indian indentured laborers and 
their deaoendanta helped to develop South Africa more 
than the white peoples, so far as contribution of labor iO 
concerned. 

It is thus to be expected that India will champion 
the cause of racial equality. This may help the cause of 
*'One World” for which every intelligent civilized man 
and woman should work; or it may lead to greater bitter- 
ness and conflict. Whatever may he tlie consequences, 
India's future will he affected. Indo-A/nerican under- 
standing will aid the cause oi better relations between the 
East and the West and thus promo] e tlie cause oi one 
world, world peace, and human brotherhood. If this is 
attainable, and it is possible, and with the needed reforms 
in Indian administration, the future of India is bright. 

1 wish to conclude with the affirmation of my faith in 
the future of India as the realization of the ideal of 
freedom as cherished by India s greatest philosopher-poet 
of modern times—Rishi Rabindranath Tagore; 

“Where die mind is without fear and the head is 

held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into 

fragments by narrow domestic walla; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 

towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead hahii; 

Where the mind is led forward by Thee into 

ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my father, let my 

country awake.” 


Appendix 


Fourteen Points on Kashmir 


' 1. By the Independence of India Act of 1947, India 

Was partitioned into the Indian Union and Pakisiaa. the 
latter being the Fcessionisi state insistent on partition. 
This Act also provided that any of the Princely States of 
India could accede to cither the Indian Union or Pakistan 
or might stay outside of tliem a.s a separate entity. 

2. The Pakistani Government, to coerce Kashmir to 
accwle to it, engineered a revolt of the Moslems of 
I^shmir and an invasion of the State by Moslem irilmsmeii 
who crossed through the North Wostem Frontier Province, a 
pan of Pakistan. These invaders were supplied with arms 
and ammunitions and Pakistani officers to carry out the 
program of invasions; a program prepared by the Pakis- 
teni ^my in which commanding positions are held by 
British officers. ^ 


- - ™ «... mmrenea into Kashmir, the 

ruler of the S^ate appealed to the British Government to 
Kw ,t. mfluMice with the Paki.ui„ Governinent not » 
«d the tribesmen. However, the Pakistani Government 
continued to cany on ito aggreaaion into K^hmi. 

*. At thlt juactigd the Gowntment of 
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5. IX^lm Kashinir became a part of the Indian Union, 
iite iatidr, ih lending a defenee force to Kashmir* was in 
eJfe6t defending' its own territorial integrity from an 
aggteaadir. 

6. Mi*. Nehru* the Prime Minister of the Indian Union, 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the UN, as an agency to 
promote peace. He thought that he would be able to 
bring about peace in Kashmir by securing United Nations* 
support against the aggressor, Pakistan. 

7. Although the issue before the UN was to decide 
whether Pakistan was an aggressor or not, Pakistan aided 
by the British and other UN delegation*', introduced the 
extraneous issue of a “plebiscite*’ in Kashmir. Ti should 
be emphasized that the nature of Kashmir’s future govern- 
ment was solely India’s private affair and beyond the 
scope of the original issue. As no nation can dictate 
to the United States regarding a racial or political issue 
in Texas, similarly no nation can dictate to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding Kashmir which is hy law a part 
of the Indian Union. 

However, the UN with its double standard of inter- 
nationol morality, favored Pakistan ^by adopting various 
resolutions detrimental to Indian interests. From the 
sound legal point of view the whole proceedings of the 
UN could have been challenged by the Indian delegation. 
It must be admitted that the Indian Union was very potuly 
served by its own delegation. While Pakistan made false 
assertions that its troops were not invedved in attacking 
Kashmir and made fantastic charges that Hindus were 
Cairying on “gmiocidc” against the Moslcins, the actual 
situation was that men, women and children who were 
defending llu>ir home and hearth were hnitally massacred, 
raped and carried away by the Moslem invaders. 

ft. Although Pakistan officials at first denied that 
Pakistan was involved iit the invasion of Kashmir* later 


6 n' their had \o aleknowledge hefot^ the memfaeiii of file 
U. Commission that Pakistani forces were fi^ng in, 
Kashmir. Thus Pakistan itandi as a self^nfeNed aggrea- 
BOr in Kadtmir, violating Indian tenitcffy. In this eon* 
diet Indio Is without questioh on the defensive. 

9 . Unless the UN decides that Pakistani aggression' 

should not be challenged^ because such an action would 
hurt the position of Pakistan (a member of the Moslem 
bloc of powers and a buffer state against Russia) it is 
imperative that the UN should ask Pakistani armies to get 
out of Kashtnir now. < 

10. If Ka.shinir is not freed from the invading army 
of Pakistan, which is virtually directed by British officers 
Us was the case with the Transjordan army against 
Israel), the Indian forces have every right to drive the 
invaders from India’s soil, as Israeli forces have done with 
the invading Arab forces. 

11. Now Pakistan, as the self-confessed aggressor, is 
lr)ing to use Bntisb and Americitn diplomatic help to have 
Kashmir partitioned so that it may keep the part already 
occupied by Pakistan’s forces. This fact has been made 
quite clear by ilie dispatches from London, Paris, Karachi 
and Lahore. 

12. There is no question that during recent months 
American reporters for some peculiar reasons have sent 
highly colored anti-Indian dispatches. It almost seems 
as if a bloc of Pakisian-Arab and Anglo-American powers 
is working against Indian interests. 

13. li will not be out *01 place to say a word about 
the nature of the state of Pakistan. It is a theocratic 
diclaiorsliip where non-Moslems, espociiilly ITindiis, do 
nut enjoy human rights. U has been reported that during 
the last few months wmie two million Hindus out of 
the 13,000/J00 Hindu population of Eastern Pakistan have 
left Eastern Bengal and migrated into Western Bengal, a 
part of the Indian Union. 

14. It is lip to the Indian people to insist that their 
Government protect India’s national interest in Kashmir, 
as it has been done in Hyderabad. 
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EmEBGBNCY PfiOVIBIONB IN THE INDIAN CoNSTITITTION 
The draft constitution of India }ias a unique provision 
nowhere else met with in democratic coDHtituliunK, It 
assumes that a time may come when it may be 
impossible to carry on government as a deinocratk 
representative concern on account of a grave emergency 
wWch may threaten the peace and tranquillity of a 
State or the security of the Union by war or domes- 
tic violence. If and when such a contingency otscurs in 
a unit, the Governor may assume all the powers of 
the Government for six weeks, but if the security of 
India is threatened, the President mny astjumc all the 
autocratic powers of a Cziir for six rnonlhs. In both 
tho cases, the assiuuptiou is that the parliaiucutary 
execuli\e ia iiicapMble of maiui^ing tlio affnirs of a 
provinciiil unit or of India as ii whole. How gralnitions 
this jis>iLnr|ttioii is may be ])ruv(*d by tlie fact that it 
w^‘»8 ajvdasi just such an that tlu' CongivH^ 

kept out of olTico in iIk' jjrovincts for six niontlis in 
1937 and once n'signcd when in uflice. li. iiiakt's no 
differeiKic that the President and (Jovia'iiors Jii inde- 
pendent India would be Indians. If a Council of 
Ministers k incapable of managing r.he afTair* of «i 
province when its p(‘uce and traiujuiliity is threatened, 
there is no guarantee that a Proviacial Governoi 
would do any la tter in such a cri.sjs. Similarly a threat 
to tilt* .security of India is not likely to be removed 
any the sooner puder an autocratic Presidt*ni in otih c 
tJiUii ii would Ijc under a Council of Ministers. 

Wluit tho authors of the draft or members of the 
Coiihlitirent A.^eiiibly had in mind when tiu'y cast 
these extiaordinary aspersions it is ditliculi to guess. 
Lid they poslulule that u tune may come wnen a 
legislature or the ('ouncil of MiiiLsierj may braotne 
a vlanger lo the ixm-e or <ranqi'i]liiy oi a unit, or 
secLuiiy of India'.’ If so. lh<' reim dy t 'ey hav»‘ pres- 
cribi'd i.> worse than the di-'^ase ; a (Jovernor or a 
President arnu'd with these powers is more lil.ely to 
lUTi amuck than a lawfully con.sti fined CJov •niimom. 
Further an o]>i)()>itiuu bolween the Cumicil ni Minis- 
ters and the titular head of Uie govcriiiiienl at .^uch 
a delicate time is less likely to make for the removal 
of 'an emergency’ sooner than otherwisir Tlie provi- 
sions will not serve the xinrpof'e they me intended to 
serve. 

To make it poa.sibJe for the Governors and tho 
President# to take action under these provi.sions, it. k 
necessary that they should bo kept fully iiifor.ncd of 
the stale of thing.s in the countiy not only by the 
reports received from the Prime Minister and Iho 
Chief Ministers but by an independent intelligence 
.staff of their own as well. They should further pos.ses^ 
a personal staff of their owm capable of |!d vising them 
in all such emergencies w^hen it may be lo l.ie interest 
of the Ministers to keep the state of things concealed 
from^ thorn. If the Governors and the President 
appoint such a staff and intends employing such agents. 


they are not likely to find either the legislatures or 
the Councils of Ministers pliant. The expenditure may 
be included in expenditure changed on revenue but 
unless the Ministers are willing to sign their own 
death-warrants, the Governore and the President miay 
be facing a serious constitutional crisis at the very 
commencement of the constitution just as the British 
Governors did in 1937. 

^Biit it may be urged that the Governors may 
declare an emergency at the suggestion of the Council 
of Ministers. If that is the' form the constitution is 
intended to work, it is still more dangerous. The 
Gev'ernur and Uie Council of Minister.? may be 
lonijited by provisions Lo father a violent revolution 
aud cany it thruu. 2 ,h during the fortnight of emergency 
ut their di'poLStl, The priAisioii.'. making it necessary 
f(jr the (lovenior to report, to the Governor-General 
hold no security against the sibn::e of sinth powers by 
a (loverner. If it is not po,i.siblo for the Governor to 
summon i1h‘ jnovincial logishiture iii an emergency, 
d m.iy bo nil] h'ss possible for the Governor-General 
to MM'inv any ind»;pendeut inff>rnmtion from the 
province over tin- head of the Governor. The press 
will be of no help, its freedom stands cfincclled during 
an crnergi‘ncy. Opposition will bo silonred for there is 
no freedom oJ spcecli during a state of emergency. 
'■J’lie Goveriioi and the Couin il of Ministers can have 
it tiicii own way lilmo;^^ as long ns they like. 

It may be .smd that. Governors and Pnisidenl will 
be iHii Inr'd shiiosineii capal'Ie oi standing sentinel 
over our liberties. If tbeae provision.^ are any indication 
of ibeir iiitli in drmocralic govi'inmcnt, one must 
di aie* of llieii n.-t fulii»*.s^ as sudi sentinels. Further 
.so lied' .'■latesiiien huve cie'uz. d tlnir fiarr.v labels 
in ill' More may cb.nnge llu m during then: 

':!! iioiid’ term. 

Jt may v^^ !i bf' nlorkd ibat i.*^ ^.he^c ])rov]sions 
w not si'rv e the purijose they am i>upi>osod to serve, 
what > iJie aller:ialiM‘ ? Why, strong central and 
provin--'ial government deriving their .srn-^ngth from the 
].eui»le and ihoir vepre^t ntalivt"^ in the legislature.^. 
Xo e/.nerg('ncy i.s imaginable wlien legislature could 
not be snmmoni'd to meet. Even if the mf?('ting of 
the h'gislauire were to take lime, Uie Governors and 
Ihe I’resident. i>o-^ecss the power to make laws during 
rcM'e.'^s. L5ui the only sat i.=f.K: lory method of defllin^ 
with an emergency u to call the represent!! lives of the 
ptxvplc forthwith and keep them in se.ssion to meet the 
emergency 'by sweat, blood, and tears’ if need be. 

(.-onsLitut.ions arc not nnade cveuy day nor earn thf'V 
be amended so ea.rily even if the constitution is 
fJn.xible. It is bettor to pause a little now, consider 
fully the impliraliou of the varion.s provisions of the 
constitution than lo find that in practice they as.sume 
9 form very differout from w’hat their authors fondly 
hoped it to be. It is time we acted now and acted 
rightly. 
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SovsiWKssTTr dr thb LadinpATuss ik tbb 
iKdUN CONSTITimON 

He .draft df the Indian ConetitoHon is a curioui 
mixture. On the one hand, it vests in a two4hird 
majority 6t the two ^houses of the federal legislature, 
the right to amend the ConstituUon, on the other it 
denies to the legislature the satisfaction of puttidg 
even ordinary legislation on the statute book if the 
iPresident does not assent to it. It makes it possible 
for both the houses of the federal legislature to remove 
their presiding officers for incapacity by an absolute 
majority of the house,, but provides no measure 
whereby even a unanimous bill could be translated 
into an Act against a recalcitrant President. Thus 
whereas it would be lawful for the legislature to 
demand by a two-third majority that the President’s 
absolute veto should disappear, it would be within the 
power of the President to veto^ such a bill and 
safeguard his own power. Further, whereas the draft 
provides that the Union could exercise legislature and 
administration function in princely India only within 
the orbit of the Instruments of Accession, ordinary 
amendment to the constitution carried as described 
above, could authorise the dominion legislature to 
legislate for princely India in everything. Even the 
list of subjects assigned to the provincial units is not 
safe against the legislature. If a subject assumes 
national importance, a two-third majority of the 
Council of States can vest concurrent jurisdiction in 
the subject in the Union legislature by a resolution 
which will not require the President's assent. Parlia- 
ment can set up new courts for the better 
administration of Union laws. Such courts need not 
ordinarily be subject to the Supreme Court which may 
entertain appeals from, these courts only by special 
leave to appeal granted individually in every case. 
Thus whereas the federal legislature can do many 
things, it can do so only with the assent of the 
President. Together with the President, the power of 
the legislature approaches sovereignty. But he can 
reduce^ the legislature to absurdity, if he so wishes. It 
may be retorted that such power is only to be exer- 
cised by the President as a constitutional head of the 
government. The Constitution docs not however make 
him a constitutional head. He sonde messages to the 
legislature, presumably counselling it to act otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice Of his Ministem. 
He sends back bills for reconsideration by the legis- 
lature and presumably by its leaders, the Ministers. 
Thus the Union legislature, though it would enjoy 
greater power than most other federal legislatures, 
may find these powers confined by the presidential 
Veto to debating and considering legislative measures 
only. It is the President who is sovereign and not the 
legislature. 

The i^ations between the legislature and the 
President Irould thus be in a state of unstable 
equiiibrito^' Of course, the legislature could force the 
issue^ aa itvjdid in the U.S.A. and France, and bring 


the President to his knees. But a quarrel between the 
Frestdent and the legislature may put too great a strain* 
on the constitution and on its democratic principles, 
Why not avoid all this by putting a time limit to the 
Presidential veto and thus start on a safer road from 
the very beginning t 

Tbb SrpBBBCB Coxmr ukoxb tbx Dratt 

OOKBTXmiDN 

The Supreme Court under the draft constitution 
consists of a Chief Justice and such number of other 
jtidges not being less than seven as Parliament may 
by law prescribe. Presumably it implies that the 
establishment of the Supreme Court will have to wait 
upon the pleasure of Parliament which by its refusalv,,^ 
to prescribe, or by its delay in prescribing ths number 
of judges, may leave the Chief Justice severely alone 
as one judge of the Supreme Court incapable of 
acting. It is possible that the authors of the draft 
wanted to prescribe that the Supreme Court should 
have at least seven associate judges. If so the language 
of the draft is unfortunate and may deprive the Union 
of an effective Supreme Court for some time. It is 
interesting to remember that one of the present judges 
of the Federal Court once forced a provincial govern- 
ment to appoint a Chief Justice by pleading before the 
High Court that as there was no Chief Justice 6f the 
High Court, the Court could hear no oases. 

The associate Judges ^of the Supreme Court will be 
appointed in several ways by several authorities. 
Some of them will be appointed by the President 
after consultation with such of the judges of the 
Supreme Court and of the High Courts as may be 
necessary. The Supreme Court may one day have to 
interpret this clause with the help of the judges whose 
right to sit in the court may be a bone of contention. 
The only thing this clause does is to declare that the 
President shall not consult the Council of Ministers 
when making these appointments. If anything 
substantial was to be gained by such a negative pro- 
vision, the clause should not have been left as vague 
as it is at preseni. Further if consulting his ministers 
would make these appointments political, consulting 
judges of the High Courts whose promotion to the 
Supreme Coi’rt may be involved in such appointments 
would be too absurd for words. If the advice of the 
judges is accepted, it will convert them into 
electoral college, if it is not accepted, it will provide a 
screen for the President’s misuse of powerefi 

But judges so appointed shall form only one class 
of the judges of the Supreme Court. If out of the 
eight judges of the Court four or more decided to {aQ 
ill simultaneously or are otherwise absent the Chief 
Jiistice will qominate a judge or judges of one or more 
High Courts to the office so as to secure the quorum 
of five for the court. Such an ad hoc judge will attend 
court as long as the Chief Justice thinks his presence 
is necessary. 

Associate xnd trd hoc judges apart, there may be 
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ft tliird variety of judgee in the Court if the Chief 
Jiigtice is 90 minded. Past jud^e of the present 
Federal Court or of the Supreme Court may any day 
be called upon to form the court even when there is 
otherwise a full quorum, They may, by their presenoe 
on the oour^, change its political or oonetitutional bias 
and thus secure a judgment which, but for their 
presence, would not have been forthcoming. Whether 
this does or does not happen, the appointment of both 
these varieties of judges arms the Chief Justice with a 
dangerous weapon which may destroy the reputation 
for independence which a final court of appeal should 
possess particularly in a Federation. Hemembering 
that the decisions of the Federal Court have been 
^^wpenly resented by at least one High Court, two 
provincial governments, and the Government of India, 
in the past, it is necessary that such experimentation 
in the api)ointnient of judges of the Supreme Court 
be avoided. This is no imaginary danger. In the past 
Chief Justices have tried to pack the court. In one 
case, it was only w’hcn several judges had intimated 
that they were resigning in protest, that the integrity 
end independence of the court was saved. Decision on 
important •constitutional questions should not be 
lightly left to a miscellany of judges brought together. 

FLExaiuTY or the Indun Constitution 

It 'has been claimed for the draft constitution that 
it is workable and flexible and is good enough to start 
with. The last part of the staj^ement seems to be an 
ftpology for its defects. This makes even the first part 
take on a different meaning. Accept this constitution 
which is good enough to start with and amend it as 
you like later on as it is flexible. This was exactly 
the argument used in favour of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. The last thirty years stand witness 
to the disastrous results that this attitude produced. 
It is time we took stock of the situation with regard 
to the constitution instead of using such phrases in its 
defence. 

For one thing the Constitution of India is not 
flexible. Two-thirds of the members voting, if they 
foam an absolute majority of both the houses voting 
separately, can pass a bill amending the constitution. 
But no bill passed by the federal legislature has a 
nhance of becoming an Act unless the President 
assents thereto. Tlie President thus exercises an 
absolute veto— for five years at leastr— over all legis- 
lation and hence all amending legislation is subject to 
his veto. Tlfis destroys much of the flexibility claimed 
for the Constitution. 

That flexibility is not always a virtue has been 
conceded in the constitution itself. Certain problems 
have been placed be 3 mnd the reach of even two-thirds 
.flnajoTity of the federal legislature. The division of 
functions, allotment of seats to units in Parliament 
and powers of the Supreme Court have all been thus 
safeguarded. Any amendment in these three matters is 
subject to ratification by two-third legislatures in the 
Governor’s provinces and by one-half of the legis- 


latures in other units of the federation. Ratification in 
each legislature again requires the same two-third 
majority of the members present. Thus the principle ift 
conceded that there are thus certain parts of the consti* 
tution that should be as easily amended, as others. 

The three exceptions mentioned above safeguard 
the federal character of the constitution alone. It is 
curious that no other feature of the constitution is so 
safeguarded though some of its authors have been 
waxing eloquent in its praise not on account of its 
federalism but its other features. The term Hinion’ is 
said to deny the right of secession, yet it is not so 
safeguarded. It is claimed that the constitution sets 
up a parliamentary S3’stem of government. Nothing is 
said in the constitution to protect this feature 
against hasty legislation. India is described as ft 
sovereign democratic republic. The draft gives a cold 
sljouhler to this aspect of our constitution as well and 
leaves It alone at the nierey of any transient majority 
of thii fcsleral legislature. Neither the Supreme Court, 
nor distribution of subjects, nor yet the number of 
members allotted to various units would keep India ft 
democratic republic. If we have any faith in the 
essential characteristics of the typo of government the 
constitution provides, we should not treat them so 
irreverently. 

Flexibility of the constitution may some time 
become a danger. A constitution is supposed to provide 
the fundamentals upon which all citizens, particularly 
all public parties, are agreed. If it be as easy to change 
the essential features of the democratic republic of 
India as the present draft makes them to be, it is 
possible that some political parties may refuse to take 
the present constitution seriously. This will vitiate 
our public life and make our next elections a mockery, 
Domocratic ways of doing things are new to India. 
Now that the British are not here, not only there is 
no harm in admitting this fact, it is necessary to harp 
on it and to do nothing w‘hereby democratic “ways of 
life as also of government may be endangered. The 
flexibility of the constitution should not stretch itself 
to the necessary fundamentals. 

The protection provided to the three subjects is 
not comr»Iete. It is poissible under the constitution for 
the centre to take any provincial subject under its 
wing as soon as it assuiines national importance. It is 
difficult to conceive of anything these days that would 
not assume national importance sooner or later. To 
transfer a subject froim- one list to another under this 
clause would not need a statute much less an amend- 
ment of the constitution requiring ratification by the 
provinces. A resolution of the Council of States would 
be sufficient for the purpose. This would get rid of the 
Presklent’s veto and render *even the federal character 
of the governm^t illusory. 

It is time the constitution settled the funda- ^ 
mentals instead of making it possible for the future 
generations to wrangle about its provisions by making 
them so easy a target for change and therefore attack. 
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tHE MOBEBW REVIEW 

DawrtW# tBAT MAT MiMWErtr the Unwary 

Thq draft of the Indiao. Constitutioa contains *a 
novel proviaionV such as no other constitution can 
boast ot It contains ‘Directives of State Policy* and 
gives a whole^part to them. The chapter contains some 
sublisne nonsense, many pious wishes and a few vrights 
that could well be guaranteed by the constitution. 
Squal pay for men and women can not only be 
guaranteed but it can be enforced at law as well. What- 
ever ‘primary education* onay mean, it is amusing to 
find it suggested that the provision of free compulsory 
education for eveiy child within the next ten years 
cannot be made enforceable against the state or that 
it is a target which we cannot easily hope to reach. 
The preservation of monuments declared national by 
law is not a directive of state policy, it would b<j an 
effective part of the Jaw declaring such movements 
national. The sublime nonsense and the pious wishes 
of the chapter mix ill together. India can no more 
‘prescribe,’ ‘open, just and honourable relations* 
between nationals than can she make the undci'stand- 
ings of international law tlie actual rule of conduct 
among nations. It is too tall nn order for any one 
nation. 

But the worst of it is that the chapter may prove 
a fruitful source of quarrels among political parties and 
•help to bring the constitution into disrepute. The 
very fact tiiat some parts of the constitution are not 
•enforceable may well create a frame of mind that may 
weakoh the will to enforce provisions, particularly, 
provisions with regard to fundamental rights. The expe- 
rience of the working of comstitulions elsewhere amply 
demonstrates this evil. The directives of state policy 
have boon — ^not very happily — f.‘ompared to the 
‘Instruments of Instructions’ to Governors and the 
Governor-General. If that is the place they are going 
to occupy in our constitution, tbe> may as well bo not 
there. Few studonUs of Indian constitution would hold 
that the Instruments served any useful purpose. They 
safeguarded the interests of the minorities so well, 
that the Muslims demanded and gut away with 
Pakis<;an. They certainly helped to assure the princes 
that the princely states-^some 562 of them — ^would 
become ‘inde.pondtmt’ the day the British transferred 
authority to Indian hands and thus Jed to our present 
worry in Kashmir and a year of intransigence in 
H}^dorabad. They allowed tlu» British Government to 
drop the custodianship of the British interests in 
India. The lastriunents did not prevent the Governors 
from appointing minority ministides in provinces in 
flat contradiction to their instructions. 

But more than that, the Instrument laid the 
Governors open to charges of partisanship in Bengal, 
Sind and the Punjab in their relations with their 
minister.-’ The vTanglings tbat ensued enveloped the 
erL^jP|fj|. parly-politics of the three provinces and became 
sdupce of accusations and countcr-accusa- 
directives may do the saine. An enterpriaix^I 
may refuse to accept the advice of his 
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Afinisters on the plea that it it contraiy to the chreo* 
Uves. A revolutionary party inay charge its opponents 
witli disregarding the directives and <inay thereupon 
start disregarding other parts of the constitution itself. 
The subtle niceties of the constitution may be lost 
upon an electorate that would be conning into power 
for the first time. 

So the directives may best be dropped out of the 
constitution. Nobody claims that their presence in the 
constitution would achieve anything. They are likely 
to bring the constitution into contempt and disrepute 
if they are disregarded ; they would tend to promote 
violent and therefore dangerous wranglings about the 
record of the party in power or the intention of the 
opposition tj make them operative. 

Fundamkmtal Rights in the Indian ^ 

Constitution 

A search for fundamental— in the sense of likely 
to be respected — rights in the Constitution would loud 
us to the rather in Unresting conclusion that one has 
to look for them elsewhere than, in the chapter demoted 
to them in the constitution. Tim nght of Muslims, 
Anglo-Indians, Sikhs and scheduled castes and 
scheduled areas to a certain number of seats, of Anglo- 
Indians to a certain peiceutagc of public offices and a 
certain amount of money for educational iusLitiitions 
are safe for ten years and iieyond tlie reach • of tlic 
President, Governor, Councils of Ministers and legis* 
latures, Central and Pr©\incial. Tiie right of Anglo- 
Indians to a certain percentage of publiit offices goes 
coimter to the funduiinentiil nght said to be guaranteed 
in the constitution to provide equality of opportunity 
to all citizens in the Union. They are neither under- 
represented in the public services nor do they form a 
backwaj'd coinmiinily in any sen.so of the term. As 
tJie Anglo-Indians’ right to a certain number of posts 
is suppost.’d to override the e(juality of opportunity 
I>romisi;d to every cilizen, it is certaiuly more 
‘fundamental’ than the so-called fundamental right. 

Other funclaraenl^l rights turn out to be .similarly 
chimerical if not positively burdensonie. If the Slate 
does not confer any titles, it would not. promote 
equality of status in the presence of a host of princes, 
princt'lings, chiefs, estate-holders and jagirdars, among 
Uf? — not to mention a large number of persons who 
claim to form at present a di-'tinctive class of 
aspirants to office and to gain on account of their 
having gone to jail. The citizens are pn>inised a right 
to freedom of speech and expression, • to assemble 
peaceably, to form .unions and associations, to move 
and to reside, to acquire property and practise profes- 
sions and trade in an^ part of India. But this will not 
remove a single restriction imposed on any person in 
any one of these respects anywhere in the Union today. 
Our rights and liberties thus will remain circumscribed 
as at present. Or to put the matter in another way, 
til© chapter will not add an iota to the rights which 
we lure enjoying at present without the benefit of its 
provisions in tlie constitutioiL 
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The fuiidftinetital rights are zio loiore fun&mental, 
If looked at in another way. They oan be easily taken 
iway by a two-third majority of those voting in either 
bouse of the federal legislature. Thus even if they 
make any addition to the ^privileges* we enjoy at 
present, these privileges lie at the mercy of the federal 
legislature. 

But it, will not usually need a two-third majority 
of the legislature to take uway these 'rights/ The 
State i.e.f ‘the Govcrnmcni and the Parliament of 
India and Government and the legislature of each t>f 
the States, and all local or other autheriiics'---<‘Oii]d 
easily make a 'law' in the iiitenists of public ord('r. 
tjjjoralily or health curtailing freodoiii of speech and 
as.s(anbly, of press and association, ami im]»osing limits 
on the rights of free movement and rcsidfjnce in the 
tevrilorios of the Union and the provisions for fumla- 
Qienlul right will avail a citizen iiotliiiig. All this could 
be done in normal times. If an emergency arose, all 
these rights would disappiiar during the emergoucy and 
for six montlifl thereafter, unless Parliament were more 
kindly disposed. 

The rights that can be enjoyed only so long as 'a 
focal or other authority’ docs not interfere with them 
are in no sense fundamentah The sooner this illusion 
is dispelled the better for both the citizens of the 
Union as well as its goverunit'uts. 

Paruamuntahy Govern mknt in the Indian 

CONSTlTVTmN 

It has been chiimed for the draft conslitution that 
it sets up a parliamentary gONerninuiit in I he Union 
as well as in its provincial units. Tlie essence of 
parliaineiiiary govt*rn-aient lies in the sc conn in bilily 
of the execuiivo to the logi^lnlure alid nltiinjitely to 
the people at large. The draft conslitutiou however 
stops just short of this consummation and may thus 
develop other than parliamentary characteristics. 

For one thing the laws are not all made by the 
legislature. It* fact, the conslitutiou makes it possible 
for the President or the Governor to reduce the 
legislature to impotence by refusing assent to the 
bills propos^Kl and passed by the legislature. What is 
worse, both need not signify their ‘intentions’ towards 
a bill enacted by the legislature for six months and 
even then only if they intend sending tlic measure 
back for reconsuleration. There is no time limit within 
which the Governors and the President are expected 
to act in the*matter. They can easily bring the legis- 
lature into contempt and disrepute by refusing to 
notice its activities and therefore its existence. 

For another matter, though the constitution 
charges the Government of the Union with all the 
cares of India and of the univei'de, it presupposes that 
it needs meet but twice a year at six monthly inter- 
ygJs* Puring parliamentary recess, neither the Speaker 
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of the House of the People nor tbe Oovemors need 
sununon the legislature sooner even if the Governments 
need legislation for the Union or a State. The necessity 
of summoning the legislature is easily avoided by 
authorizing the Chief Executive to enact laws in the 
form of 'ordinances’ which will be valid as long as the 
legislature does not meet and six weeks thereafter. 

The right -conferred on the Governors and thti 
Prosidout to send mussngus to the legislature militates 
against parliamentary government. When the Go\et“ 
liors and the President ha\o their -ministers in the 
iegLsIaUires. they do noi need smother moans of 
eonlHcting the 1100 *^ 0 . Tlie American of the 

Preijidont to the legi^lai ire would be liiglily inappro- 
priiilo liere unless of course tin chief exo(‘iUive were 
to play the part of George 111 against liis ministers. 
Siif-h jiiierfen Ci •*n interfereuce on behalf of the 
minister.? in power— -would destroy' the impartiality 
and neutrality wliieh is an f?ssenti:il character of a 
constitutional head an pailiu meritary government. The 
Prftsi<ient and the Governors both possess the right of 
>iuminoniug the legislature to hear thorn. Both are 
eiitith'd to deliver an 'inauKural' uddress each session 
as the moutnpiecc of the Courii’il of Ministers. K 
they are to serve any useful purpose in the constitu- 
tion, it is nccrs:ary that they should kc(»p above 
partisanship so that they may be able to play their 
part in times of crisis. 

The powers conferred on the chief executives 
d*ning an emergrncy ignore the Count il of Ministers 
at the Centre and in the Pri.)\mce8 anti enable consti- 
tutioriHl heyd" to assume uciiial control of administra- 
lit>n. d'lu* Pr»*>idorit and Governors possea-i the right 
to make laws duiing lairlumenliiry ri cess. To vest 
them with special powers in an ermrgenc'y would be 
justified only if it were contemplated that they should 
supersede the Icgisl.atuies even when they were in 
session. If during a crisis W’o arj to revert to naked 
autocracy, we better gi\e uj) all pretence to setting up 
domocraitc government Nothing would be lost in 
practice if these provisions were omitted. Governor’s 
rule will not give us 'strong government’; it may only 
make a j-epetition of ‘1M2' possible under worse 
circumstances. It will not prevent a roup de etat if the 
Council of Ministers attempted it, it will only produce 
a conflict of loyalties which may be dangerous. It 
will not prevent armed revolution by itself unless it 
were backed by popular support. It may, however, 
make a coup de etat by Go\'ernors possible which ifl 
worse. 

Thus to »ave democratic govornnient from bring 
stranglfd, it Is necessuiy^ that the chief executive.^ be 
deprived of the extraordinaiy powers vested in them 
in the constitution^ This would hold for strong govern- 
ment rather than the reverse. 
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¥ltt keefi Inteirest in the Indiane overseafl, which our 
leeden^ epecielly Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, have 
laanifeBted in their speeches in the Assembly and else* 
where and the recent appointment by the Government 
o£ India of Commissioners in places outside India 
where Indians abound, have made me nostalgic more 
than once. 1 am often reminded of the natural, 
romantic and picturesque beauties of that little native 
Iriand of mine, that “Pearl of the Indian Ocean’* that 
goes under the name of Mauritius and is marked by 
a dot to the south-east of Madagiiscar in the maf) of 
the world. 

The island was first discovered at the end of the 
15th centuiy by Arab pirates, who used it as a haven 
of refuge or as a hiding-place for their booty. They 
called it Dinarobin, according to an Arab hydrographic 
sketch of 1508. About a decade later, the Portuguese 
found the island while proceeding to India ; and, on 
their way back in 1528, they “landed deer, goats, 
monkeys and pigs'* on it, perhaps to introduce higher 
forms of life there, as the island was inhabited only 
by rats and as there were no aborigines. They went 
away after naming it Ilia de Cime (Isle of Swans). It 
was the Dutch who came to settle down in the island 
in 1054, though they discovered it in 1508. They called 
it Mauntiu 9 , after Count Maurice of Nassau, the then 
Stfcadholder of Holland. They abandoned the island in 
1712 to mass their troops at Cape Colony or perhaps, 
as some facetiously put it, on account of the rats. 
When the French came in 1715, they found the island 
uninhabited, and they settled down in righ4; earnest. 
They began by planting sugarcane and the cotton and 
the. indigo plants and by erecting buildings of military 
importance as well os of public utility. The French 
named the island He de* France (Isle of France). Last 
of all, the English took possession of the island in 
1810 by right of conquest, after sustaining defeat in 
several naval and land battles at the hands of the 
French. The English gave the island its Dutch name 
of Mauritius. 

An historical fact which is to be noted here is that 
the different European powers that come to India to 
ply their ‘trades* in the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion, had to double the Cape of Good Hope, the Sues 
canal not being then open, and then pass through the 
Mosamibique Channel between Africa^ and Madagascar 
to reach India. In rough weather, these people would 
not cross this risky channel but would deviate round 
Madagascar and thereby pass near Mauritius on their 
way to, and from, India. Mauritius thus occupied a 
grfkgt straitegic importance for these European powers, 
the French and the English, who were 
’itMilfag for supsemaoy in India during tilui Oaioatic 


Wars. That is the reason why the British fgught the 

French for the possession of the island. 

The capture of Mauritius from the French provides 
a striking analogy with Indian history. Just as in 
India, the Indian sepoys have more often than not 
been the cause of the victory of the Britishers against 
their Indian opponents by their actively helping or 
conniving or siding witli them, so did the 2,700 sepoys 
of the Madras, Bengal and Bombay Regiments, who 
accompanied the expedition to Mauritius to help the 
Britishers in capturing the island. B. B. de Burgh- 
Edwards, a member of the Mauritius Historical Records 
Coiinimittee, bears me out in this. He writes : 

“Meanwhile the sepoys had climbed Montague 
Longue (a montain spur), which the Pamplemousse 
(the district in which Montague Longue is situated) 
Militia had failed to defend in time, though 
ordered to do so.” 

Now the masters of the island were the British 
and the possessors of the land were the French. The 
notorious slave trade of the Whites supplied these 
French settlers with African slave labour : where 
Blacks were available^ the Whites cannot soil their 
hands with tilling the soil I But when the slave trade 
Was abolished in 1834, these Africans refused to work. 
Moreover, according to F. Glcadow, an expert sent 
to Mauritius in 1005 : 

“The great body of this (non-Indian) class* 
have a horror of agriculture, derived from the slave 
days partly, but also due to the general negro iove 
of play and dislike of work. Like the British work* 
man, he loves to lounge round the drink shop, 
smoking, gossiping, and spitting all over the 
place.” 

The colonists were now in a fix. On October 12, 
1838, they gathered in several meetings and ariced for 
“the immigration of Indians to replace the slaves in 
the fields.** And the benign East India Company sent 
Indians under indentured labour with such a rapidity 
that by the next year, these “Indian oewUes” as they 
were -contemptuously called, numbered 25,648. 

Indentured labour was a euphemisti<? term for the 
serfdom of the Middle Ages : it was much worse even. 
Not only did these Indian labourers change mastere 
and do corvee like the serfs of old, but they were also 
stripped naked and whipped and made to stand id 
the sun, with cane syrup smeared on the bounds so 
that flies may connplete the lesson the white AmetenI 
had to teadi to their blfu^ slaves. Most of tho &dialis 
died in this ‘humane* process. The cause of this treat- 
ment varied from the grave sin of not h&nding over 
oi a "femeUe asiatique triviale” (trivial Ariatie female). 
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to a *'b!aft 2 de bonne 30u:he francaise’* (White of good 
French stock) for the satisfaction of his ‘divine* lust, 
to the peccadillo of not willingly submitting to the 
whims of the Saheb. 

The Indian groaned under this most inhuman 
tyranny. His voice was heard by his brothers in India, 
but the latter wore themselves helpless. In these 
circumstances, he went on toiling and bringing up his 
children with his own life-blood, as does the pelican 
of the poet's imagination. It h he who has brought 
about “the present prospeiity of the colony." It is he 
who is "tlu* secret source of all the wealth, liixiirj’. 
and splendour willi which the island abounds." 



An aerial view of the towm and harbour of 
Port Louis 


“The increase in the produce of the colouy 
has been owidg excinsively to tlie introduction of 
('’ooUe* Ifibonrors from India," says Ibjv. Patrick 
Beaton, in his Creoles and Cifolics or Five Years 
■in Afaurilivs (18,58). . The abolition of slavery 

W'ould l]!iv€» b4»eii its (the colony's) death-blow, and 
instAiud of having its sloping 'plains and central high 
lands covered with tin? ru.'^lling cane, and the 
natural beauty of its scenery diversified by band.‘< 
of busy labourers, and the «.moke of working 
■tts^iucs (mills), the whole island might soon have 
rela]>ml into its onginal state, and . . . retained 
only by the British for the convt'niencos which its 
harbour c.ffonls to their Indian shii>pmg." 

But wiial liavf‘ these Indian^i got as nuvard for 
saving Mauri tins from the calasiroi'he and bringing 
about it.s prosperity ? Tliey lia^e bet'U treated I ike 
beasts and been given the <!ontemptuous appi'Ilalions 
of “coolies" and “malahar.s” and berii m.iliciously and 
calumniousfv calU*d the bringers of “cliolera, malaria 
and other evils." 1 wisl» to borrow' the words cf Shakc.s- 
peare to express «iTiy horror at this monstrous ingrati- 
tude, which “is slmrpcr than a sen‘eut's tongue": 

“jR/oir, blow, thou mnter wind. 

Thou art riot so unhind, • 

As man's ingratitude** 

Freeze, freeze, thou bit ter sky. 

Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As benefits forgot,** 


The Indian's cup of misery was full when came 
the liberator, Veer Manilal, at the beginning of th.B 
century. Single-handed he fought against the White 
Bastille of tyranny and opprcBsion and succeeded in 
the end in freeing the Indiana fiom the shackles of 
the ludentui'e Syatem—- from what is popularly known 
there as engagement. Veer Maniial is dead, but his 
name shall ever live in the heart, of the Indians of 
that land, where, according to the wish of the author 
of Paid ct Virir;i7iic (1787), an idyll with Mauritius as 
background, man was to “pursue his happiness by 
following nature and virtue." How much dmppointed 
Bcrnardin detSt* Pierre would have been if he Were to 
know that the “Mauritians”, who claim him as their 
“souche", were not to follow viiiue m their dealings 
with the Indians to whom tln-y wore .<0 much in- 
ilcbtcd I 

After the emancipation of tho Indian.s by Veer 
Maiulal, them came, one. after the other, Di. 
( ‘}iii.'inji\ ilul Bharadwaj and simie Indian missionarioH, 
who kindled the .spiritual lire that, was already burning 
in llit'm and made them conscious of ihe glories that 
was Hind and jfioud of tluur race, instead of hanging 
denvu tlif'ir lirudK^ in shame before iVie tradiicors of 
their nation. As ,a result of the^< <Tiiissionfl, a thirst for 
knowledge' of tilings Indian, s]>(M'iaIly Indian religion, 
lil^raturc and arts, began to be f<*lt. To slake litis 
thirst, a wjivo of Indo-Mauritians started coming to 
India from the early twenties, my Inurible self being 
one of them. Most of them have goiw? back after 
eomiileting their .studies here. They liavi' done a lot 
to propagate IiwU.m ideals and traditions and 
Sim-'kritf learning in that fiir-off colony. But of all 
tln\<(' young enthusiasts, Prof. Bassoodtjo Blssoondoyal 
iop.s the list. 



An aerial view* of the race-course tru'k and 
cil.adel at Port Louis 


Puor. B.ASROoDEi) Rtssooxdotal 
Prof. Bisf-ooinloyal came to India in 1933 to drink 
deep at the Pierian spring of Vedic lore and to imbibe 
Indian culture i^t its very .source. He took hi.g B.A. 
degree from the D. A. V. College, Lahore, and his 
M.A. degree frorni the Calcutta University. During 
these six ycar.s of his stay in India, he studied 




liS2 1ii£ kODW tt£VIIW m 1949 


Samkrit and ffisdi Utpraturei^ mueh more than 
ha f<mn4 in hie aolleie oumoulttm> from esUiiint 
ehholin.,. . Ifo . al^ travelled eatesrivaly dm^ 
hJi ihidmi to gather flrit^hand infomation. Se 
had ej^piped hunaeif well for hii eelf-impoaed 
n^ion ; Itoeeke he MfsM horn for that. On reachiag 
Matn^ti^ «{ttar tlue solid preparation* he started his 
' work oi unifyitig the indians^hluslims induded^n 



St. Therese in the background 


( one side and* on the other* counteracting the Whites' 
cai 4 paign of vilification against Indiana that had been 
going on unchecked for years. If I am allowed an 
4 awkward phrase, I will say he burst into mmy and 

1i varied activities. He brought out pamphlets upon 

pamphlets to make the slanderers of Indians undt^r- 
|| stand that India bad a glorious culture, which was 
I personificjd in the Mahatma, the soul admired by the 
I whole world ; he opened many schools to educate the 

j Indians in their language and culture; he addre-rsed 

I innumerable meetings in every nook and comer of the 
^ island to propound the beauties of Indian culture and 
\ traditions to spell-bound audiences ; he ' organised 
I well-disciplined Sewak Dais and processions to show 
the ftolidahty of the Indians to their revilers. The 
Hindi Sahitya Sammclan of 1942, the Mahayajna of 
1942 and the Indian Independence Celebrations of 
August 15, 1947, which he so successfully organised, 
besides being scenes of unbounden love ami entliusiasm 
aioiong the Indians (including Miislims), the number 
of the congregations at a single place (Champ de 
j Mars) mounting to the unprecedented figures of 

20,900, 50,000 and 60,000 respectively, show tliai ho is 
the loader of the Indian community there. But this 
N popularity he won not without sacrifices : he was 
i clapped in jail four times for ''sedition" on the report 
of witnesses, whom the Judiciary later on found to 
' be miaundwstanding or misrepresenting facts. But can 
5*ou believe it, reader, that there is a jail even in such 
i a smkU island jis Mauritius where . soft Mature bathes 
‘her, can you believe that a Hindu 
preachings revolve' round oMmsa can 

a? 

achievement of Prof, Bissoondoyal 


is tbe itvifilon of the siaty^tbree-yiar old eonsUtjyi^otl 
wMeh he M briwght about by his untirhag labour and 
i^tatlpe tb^ughout the eight years after hie return to 
Maufftine^ file lieutenants in this work are hie broiler, 
Sbiee 9ukhdeo Biasoondoyal» and Shtee Balgobin, 
both of whom were waylidd and aaaatdted ieet year 
by hirelings of vested interests just as they were ooming 
out of a meeting which they had organised to protest 
against the kind of constitution the colonial bureau- 
cracy was willing to foist on tho people. 1 don’t think 
it would be out of place to mention here that the 
Professor’s eldest brother and my revered teacher, 
Shrec Sugrivu Bissoondoyal, that talented, silent but 
ardent patriot, who had filled the iuMWts of so many 
young Indians with a passion for Indian culture, would 
hu\o been a gieat asset to him in his struggle had not 
cTurl death renio\ed him from his side. 

Imperialisin. dies hard. Bo it is in Mauritius. 
Divide and rule is an old Machiavcdlian tactics — and 
bureaucracy has tried it in that colony too. It has not 
been difficult for the Government to gather some 
reactionaries mai vested interests — it is a luty tiiat 
even a highly educated Indian has allowed himself oo 
be used thus — ^and get a memorandum to the Constitu- 
tion Consultative Committee signed by seven of these 



The Town Hall of “Rose Hill" and the 
Plaza Cinema Hall 


boosted “leaders," in which Prof. Bis^oondoyars 
movement for universal franchise and a fully demo- 
cratic constitution has been dubbed as a "Hindu 
organised agitation," whoso unanimous resolution 
showed that this “community is still politically 
immature.” Those habituated to these ways of 
Imperialism will dismif^ this as loo old a joke. But 
one cannot stand the mud-slinging that some of these 
black sheep do at Prof. Bissoondoyal, this great 
patriot. This rominds me of Austin Dobson’s Don 
Quixote ; 

**ThoH wert ^ figure strange enough, goad lack ! 

To make mse-acredam, both high and tono, 

Rub purblind eyes, and (hainng watched thee go) 
Despatch its Dogberrys upon thy track : 

Alas, poor knight ! Alas, (poor soul posaest I 
Yet y^guld today, uJm eouriesy grows Ghdl, 
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A /\'iew of the siiicarcane plantation ready for 
harvest with Tamarin Bay Bridge at the back 


The Botanical Garden of Curcpipe is noted for its 
erystal-like lakes and for its huge valuable trees 



And lijc^s fine loyalties are turru'd to jest, 

Some fire of thine might bum unthin us still/* 

And then Iheso reortionarv Mauri tuius** or 
“Europeans,” as they had begun to style themselves 
rocently, lmv(* raised I lie bogey of Miun ilius joining 
the Indian Union in ease they have an ov ('rw’Jiohning 
majority iJirough universal l‘nin(*hi}^c\ We Imve ro“d 
repiwish-ions of this in London iiapers. Thougli 
tlie prosont liberalisation of the franchise has increased 
t)K‘ number of voters six-fold, tl»e litoi*acy qualification 
itt^ched to the vote has curtitile<l the voting cjqmcity 
of the Indians, spe cially of South Indians, who an* 
less liim-jiU; than their brothers hailing from North 
India, while it hks virtually increased the vote of th(' 
minority .of non-Indians, as their wornen-folk are all 
hU-nitc. The new elections arc going to lake pla e 
tills month. I^et us hope that progi’e«si\ es like Shrer 
Siikhdeo Bissoondoyal and *Shree BalgoBin, who are 
■^ou telling the elections agaiasl rcaclioimriiis projiped 
ip by vested interests will win. 

With the appointment of a Comimissioner of the 
riovcminont of India in Mauritius, the Indian struggle 
for eciuality with his fellow citizens assumes a new 
Jtage. The formerly helpless Indo-Mauritian now feels 
fie has an elder brotlicr to rely upon in timevs of stress 
iml before whom he can ynit his domcsiw’ difliTences 
ind difHculties for arbitration and counsel. I must say 
that my compatriots are lucky in getting Hhrw Dharara 
iTash Dev Ji as their first CommiHsioner, It w^on’t 
take them long to have proofs of his love and zeal 
’or the community. I hope the Government of India 
^ill sonctidh sufOeient funds for him to carry out all 

schemes he has in his mind for tho uphft of our 
iowA-trodden people there. I fervently wish our 


countrymen there cnay quickly achieve their goal with 
hi?s help and advice. 

Jai Hind Jai Bkaratadmpa 

* V\ hen this artii lo was written (June, 194S), the 
eirctiou was not yet held. Now the election is over 
and tlu' fJiirittl n^sults show that 11 Indians wore 
<'l(‘t*ted out of tluj 19 members to be eleeWi to the 
Ijegiglati\e Assembly under the new Constitution. Tho 
roniaining 7 si^ats were captuied by the Creole coiu- 
nmnity, wliih' only one went to the Europeans. The 
ronlest was very keen. Seeing that the whites had 
sustainf'd defeat in the election, the Governor (who 
i as always supjKnfod them) nominated 7 whites (o 
Krenehinoji and 2 Englishmen) out of the 12 nomina- 
tions that were to bo made. Of the remaining 5 
lUJiniuiited seats, 3 vrent to the coloured population, 
1 to the Muslims and 1 to the Chinese. The table 
here below .S’peiiks for itself ; 


C»t Illy 

Poi>ulatiofi 

N until or 

of 

olri'led 

nictnbor« 

Number Total 
of Heprc‘«un* 
iiouiiiiatwl ta(ivo« 
meiitbam 

Hindus 

Coloured (of African 

2()7,(K)0 

11 

0 

11 

Jesc(‘ilt) 

130,000 

7 

3 

10 

Muslims 

60,000 

0 

1 

1 

Chinese 

VVliitos (of French 

18,000 

0 

1 

1 

de.‘cruL) 

9,500 

1 

5 

5 

Engli^^b 

Kodrigucs and 

200 

0 

2 

2 

Dependencies, etc. 

18,000 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

452s700 

19 

12 

31 


Ex-^ffloio seats 

4 


35 
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By the MAHARAO BAJA BAHEIBfiAHADirR OF 

Haia to Bimdi we have a rich at last been wdiscovci^ed. and on the magnificent 

the been when we have been wemtoown for sculptures that have been lying, sonmtimes hidden and 

ow fine.^^minanehip in >inatiy of the arto«,ln any case sometimes' to the open. 

These .discoveries ate of vteify great 
interest and value to Bundi. But, from 
what I have learnt in these past few 
days, it seems more than likely that 
they will prove of great interest and 
value on a far wider scale. It may well 
be that these discoveries, and the re- 
search to w^hich they will give rise, will 
throw completely now light on our 
Rajput nna histoiy in ite earliest days. 

It is especially fitting, therefore, that 
this should be the time when a Museum 
should be opened, and 1 «im particularly 
glad that the initiative should have 
come from members of the Bundi public. 
I hope ilmt the group that has formcHl 
the National Heritage Preservation 
Society of Rajasthan' will succeed in 






A view of the gathering on 5tb December, 1948, in which H. H. 
iho Mahamo Krja of Bundi inaugurnted the N. H. P. Society 



there wouW have been good nfaBons.to est»blish a 
Museum in Bundi. 

In tlicae laat few inontha. largely due to the 
(powledge And shill of Mr. 8. Roy and Mr. TfniiBipe. 

® Woup wliich hae wo^ 44 
the need for a Museunj in Bundi h«M bepflinie 

m pMMiiig. Mr. Roy Hm done fla* work 
^atan and Kaiswa, oo tht old tows hi* 


Jfragment of a acytno-rartnian mlpt«u^ 

spreading its enthusiasm to many others in RHhdi. 
80 that thw Museum, when it is opened, wiH hnApMe 
a living , of Bundi— and go often luijKpeoi 

with a. Maieum,, a building wtneh eveiyone jknewi 
frdra QUteidd very few {rtnn imiide. 

ImmM Wigi Dm sd* di»8(ii1d’is*iw*tw 

Iki ilMliiUMMll' t*i alillilliili .mi RgiAthaw ii 
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I understand that it is the aim of the Society to 
open, in oot^junction with the Museum, an Arts School. 
Of this, too, I am very glad. In the past fifty years 
the old arts of Rajputana have been slowly dying. 



An architectural sculptuiv rt'Contly disct»v(‘rcrl 
and culleclcid by the N. 11. P. Society 

Workmen who lake real pride in tlio quality of thair 
work are hard to find. But the skill is still there, if 
it can be found and encouraged. 

It ^as always boeu my aim to encourage any fine 
workmen that can be found in Bundi. I assure you all 
that I shall watch the Arts School tliat you moan to 
form with* great interest, and I shall give any 
encouragennenl that is within my power tc all fine 
workmen that the school 'may produce. 

I am veiy glad to be abh to inaugurate this 
Society, and still more glad that it should hHVc come 
iut<o boiBg, 

I* mwifiMt in tJie tcuiplurea and paiRtlugs dincovernd by Ait BOci«ty 
r«t**iit1y. U thall alto ttrive to rolled «nd rsfiiird folk-tooipi, baU«d* 
nad lt« linnuidilile Hhii it to a ifUttfUini iH fh.* ItitWriU 

eitr Ot hUndh bt tcsil kA M tektfSl iM tltdVl' A 
Abvivt tk# dyliit «a4 mmIm whlvk vsfit Hava lk« pMit «< ladt# 

«f tlwi «f XitMihttftf 


I should like to congratulate those of you who 
have formed this Society, and to urge the people of 
Bundi to share in your work. Today, at the start 0# a 
new era in Indian history, there is a temptation to look 
only forwards We have a proud and fine past, and 
while looking forward to the future let us not forget 
that past. It has much to teach us. The beautiful sculp- 
tures* collected in these rooms are one more proof 
cl that. 



h Sunga period Yakshini figure 
1 should like also to assure you of my very real 
intcMesi in yonr work, and to say that it is my inten- 
tion P) be t'M‘ patnm of your Scjciety in fact as well 
ill narm*. May Lla^ National Heiitage Preservation 
^ocif'ty of Rajasthan which 1 now’ inaugunite, be of 
(luo scivicc to Bundi, to India, and to knowledge.* 



Fragment of :» Gupta column 

3 Thn four lined rawiiigH are directly copied from the iculplurM 
of thr lUbBinini by Mr, Jogmidnt Bahai Baaonii SahtWaWnllkari 

AaiitMlit Outator bf 

« AiUrMa daiWeted by tlia Mighitba* tkd MihAAg IU|i StllA 
BitkAAhr df Bhhdi it thv Iniagbtition ot tkd Niilsnil Mffliliiei 

Attvlslir •! IU|«ttkM m tk« thk #1 IM 


THE HOOVM UBiUinr At^ lNSXm^ 

Bt hazel LYMAN NICKEL^ 


In aAtiois>atioQ of his 74tb birthday annivarflary former 
Unit^ Statea President Herbert Hoover (President 
from 1829 to 1833) recently was presented with a gift 
of 170^000, monetary donations to be used as a nucleus 
for a continuing fund by which activities of the Hoover 
libraiy and Institute can be expanded. Establishment 
of the Library and Institute, on the campus of Stan- 
ford University in the West coast state of California, 
was itself a co-operative project. Funds were donated 
by Mr. Hoover and supplemented by other contribu- 


whatever ;cornor of the gtoU they wero and 

have ;,|orwarded to it materials which it would ntever 
have fi^i\'ed otherwise. 

7^ Hoover Library as it is today is largely the 
work ;of Miss Almond who recently retired after 25 
years as librarian. Her decision in 1021 to document 
the National Socialist movement in Germany, before 
the party had come into power, brought to the library 
a collection of materials of the Nazi Party unsurpassed 
on the North Ainorican continent. 

As a custodian of irreplaceable ^ 
documents of international confer- 
ences, of records of experiments in 
international uiidorstandiTigs, and of 
fugitive documents of governments 
which have ceased to exist, Miss Al- 
mond had a richly remunerative life. 
She saw tlie library expand from a 
small collection of HprtMjrt Hoover’-s 
humanitarian enterpriw^ of World 
War I into one of the great libraries 
of the world, including tlie record- of 
every social movement from Comrim- 
nism •through Fascism, Nazism, and 
of the various social unovemonts in 
the democracies as well. 

On retirement Miss Almond re- 
called the dny when a box was un- 
packed containing a comphde hound 
file of Dvr Sturmer, Stroicher’s office' 
copy of this organ, with its rich, rr.d 
inner covers emblazoning '‘Deutsch- 
land Erwachte.” And there was 
the arrival of an ovor-whsiimng ship- 
rnment of 63 cralcs containing 10,000 separate pieces 
f doeiiiDcnlary (material on post-revolutionary Spain, 
more than half of which was made up of propaganda 
literature of the German Cultural Institute in Madrid 
operated V)y the German Embassy and a center of 
wartime propaganda in Spain. 

Neatly tucked away in one box of boQks from 
Germany, sent by pne of the Stanford alumni, was a 
water color of a serene countiy landscape at which 
one had to look twice to discover the name of the 
artist, A. Hitler, inscribed in one corner. 

‘‘One of the most interesting changes in docu- 
mentary practice in recent years,” explained Miss 
Almond, “has boon the replacement of original dociy- 
meats by microfilm copy. Now it is possible to make 
available, with a imicrofilm reader and ene small ca^e 
of miilrofilm, piles of newspapers whose originals would 
have occupied the shelves of a large room. The Hoover 
Library's Hei of over 900 Bussian Oimpapeoji of the 



A view of the compns at Stanford University with tin’ tower of 
^ the Hoover Library in the background 


tors and by the university. The library's aim 
primarily toward promoting peace throughout tho 
world. 

During World War I, Mr. Hoover was prompted 
to begin tho . collecting of elusive documents of con- 
lotnporary history, while he was M^rving as chairman 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. Realizing 
that the documents which passed through his hands 
were of great importance for the study of the problems 
of war and peace, Mr. Hoover"' purposed to preserve 
these precious records and to provide a place where 
history could be written from on impartial standpoint. 
From this nucleus, through gift and purchase, materials 
have poured into ttm library from eveiy country of the 
world. 

'•] Almond, retired librerialx and oonniltont 

•in the Hoover libraiy, gritcfully adtnow- 

' the member* of the Stanford University 
fiut^|^(p|^>eherisl^ the iatereate of the library, in 


WORLD'S LARGEST COMMERCIAL AtRPORt 12T 

During the many yeam ae librarian Miea Almond 
had an especial genius in preparing liste of desired 
Government documents, books, serials, and newapapeti 
to be taken abroad by collecting agents of the library. 
Her selectivity was based on the endeavor to provide 
complete and authentic historical sources for scholars 
-—for those men and women qualified to handle 
historical research. 

During the war years^ Miss Almond assisted Army 
and Navy officers who onade eactonsive use Of the 
library'. While the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations Organization was convening in 1945, 
MLss Almond was frequently eoiisult^jd in locating 
Cf^rtaiii vital (locuiuents of the Paris Peace (>>nference 
which thc' Hoover Library could always produce. 

JViifcs^or Sidney B. Fay of Harvard University 
stjiferi in an address delivered at the dedication of the 
Hoov<'r Library in 1041 : ‘*Thoro arc only two libraries 
of iirii>ortaQC(^ in the world of this kind that can be 
foinpaied with the Hoover Library.” He referred to 
the (lOrnian W^'llkricgsluicherei at Schlotss Roatmstein 
near SluMgart and to the French Bibliotheque et 
Musce de la Guerre at Vincennes, and added : 

“I have spoken of these two libraries because 
they ar(i of great interest and value to historical 
A view of the Hoover Library on War. U(>volnUon “obolars in themselves, but also because by comparison 

and Peace, at Stanford Univirsity on the Pacific with them it will be seen how greatly the Hoover 

Coast of the United States Library excels them in breadth of scope and in uscfui- 

1917‘-1918 period are not only indispensable sources for net’s to scholars and students.” — ^From The Chnslian 

stmly of tliut period, they are almost the only ones.” ASewnrr Monitor, 

WORLD’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL AIRPORT 




l.N' Now York City’.s International Airport, popularly 
known as Idlowild, the world is probably seeing an 
approach to the physical limits of conimercial air- 
ports. located at the edge of .Tamaiv^a Bay, only 134 
milfls from the heart of New York City and not far 
from the TT. N. headquarters at Lake Sumw, this 
new air metropolis is nine times the .size of world- 
lamous LaGuardia Airport. Because of its vast size, 
its long open pa»*allGl runways, rauging in length from 
C,000 to 0:600 feet, and its central location, it im\y be 
said to have one of the best approaches of any com- 
»morcia^ airpqrt in the world. In addition to these 
physical advantages, it has a special approach — and 
runway — flighting system designed to provide for visual 
recognition of the instrument runway uedor all 
Weather conditions. 

Formally dedicated by President Truman i-md the 
Republican Party's Presidential nominee, New York's 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, on July 31, 1948, Inter- 
national Airport wag officially thrown open to foreign- 
flag overseas airlines on July 1, 1048. 

Speaking at the dedication ceremony, the Rresident 
said : "Hiis airport stands open to the air commerce 



Aerial view of International Airport on Long 
Island’s south shore 
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of aU the peace-loving peoples of the world. May their Witiun the vast area of Idlewild, comprising 4,000 
citiBene and o*mi tise it in increasing volume, exchang- acW ;;* >4 milee, eix runways, arranged in 

ing their goods oure and exchanging their ideas’ pwi^^j^yj^v^afrea^ completed and a seventh is 

and ottks. . « . Thii airfield will help us to know our 

neighbors better. Planes will land here, bringiiig news* mUei of tflxiways and 20 miles of rottdii 

papiBrt printed only a few hours earlier in Rome, or ^thln tW field., 

/ The runways are 2(KKfo6trWide con- 

crete strips with 50-foot black-top 
shoulders on either side. For initial 
operations the Port of New York 
Authority will use only three runways 
to handle the limited air traffic expected 
to result from the move of foreign-flag 
overseas aiilinc's from LaGuardia Airport, 

Outstanding Technical Fkaturbb 
Technically, one of the most, out- 
standing fptittivps of the huge airport is 
the all-woiilher ai>i)ro.‘*ch-liglit system 
installed at tin* end of Kiinway C and 
extending on a tLiuher pier for ^,500 fe*’l 
out into Jamaica Buy. It is corusid<wi 
by sonu^ engineers to rei)r(‘.sent the 
strongest light ever made by man. 

There ar(i two types of lights com- 
prising this approacb-IighL system ; one 
typo performing as steadily-burning or 

These hangars at International Airport were made available for brilliantly-flashing units, can rauster a 

service for foreign-flag airlines, beginning July 1, 1948 maximum brilliance of 10,000,000 candlc- 

I'owcr. 

Paris, or London. Papers printed in 
the morning in New York will be in 
the streets* of European cities that 
night.*' 

Initial Wobk 

Initial work on New York Inter- 
national was comnumced six years ago 
and some 60 iiiiilliou dollars was spent 
in clearing and, erecting temporary 
•buildings. The port of New York Au- 
thority, which has signed a SO-year lea<c 
for the airport, plans to .spend another 
100 million dollars in developing the 
field. Construction of the first perma- 
nent building, a 4A00,000-dollar steel 
and brick structure, Inis already started 
and in it will be housed the Weather 
Bureau, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration regional offices and Federal 
agencies. By 1940, when the now han- 
gars are oanipleticd, it is expected that 
all overseas air traffic into and out of 
the New York area will be conceft? 
tratfi^ at International, and by 1960 

the l^ort Authority hopes to shift certain intermediate ^ _ 

and l^-range domestic traffic from LaQuardia to the operates hie a rapidly repeating bolt of lightning, 

new: ferity, which vdU haito an eltimated capacity flashing 40 times a minute from the far end of the 

of at leaat it approach light pier to the start of the runway. These 

ional Airport will handle 40,000 flashes are magnified optically to 3,300,000,000 peak 

plaaas eonb day. baam eandlapowar. In iess than a second the com- 
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Twin-engined troop caniers of U. S. Air Force flying over some 
of the 216, (XX) spectators gathered at International Airport 
dedication 

The other, used to pierce heavy fog conditioxui, 
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[{.‘ijM Sil Aim.i iii.il I ! oi f'biilio.wl \vi 

f'ri St itlMril'ci )l(), fSSl Ilf v\‘i' ilir -on 

('li(‘lli'n ‘Oio I n, 

il.o X.ifjavtit li-iv i till. 111. Al K iMail't'ik in' 

iiiPho j'l.K'o, AiniMiiialMj (‘b. Mi.ii ?>. t\ voniui i’mm 
nn’ivfd (riiiii’Mi; ni l-jmKru*. Miid aft. i Dm ibaiii o bu 

f.'ilfu'r in 19iK), In look ib,i",f of lu^ ill. in- 

Ills l)iisin('*w (Wh'Tldrt] (,M'. all llw- Ei><i-ni ('O'lilii-*" 
Burma, tk\vlon, Mal.-iya. an! m 1^10 he 
rriiiny of i.hf <Mnniriips of I-biioif and al^o \im. in- 
oil. After i\ (lU'irlrr of a ci'nioiy !w led a 

<lf*lrKntion in rnnmvliou Avlih *b' oi iIm- 

stMtUR td‘ Jrulianw in fre*' fJurnia ilc ili-f iMuai-lj-d 
lut!n«elf in tlu* s<’«’\ ife of liis coinirry a-*' a iTicinl): i' oi 
ll'c* (louiicil of Hiide and ihr Ckntial Ta'iiisl;itiir«- an<l 
also as a Clov^eMior of Ibo Im.-cnal BiUdx of lncli;i lor 
some year**. H<» was Ivniffiitf'd m 1921] and w. ' nnidf a 
I'oreditary Bjija in 1921^ lie was a priiico of pbilan- 

thropliiwts. His dtnuHion of 30 lakhs of rnptM.- toi 
University vshirii i.s known after hin.. his roidiilnil io' 
to Iho Ummon and C'ldldn'ii’s Ifosjatal at Kanadao- 
katlmn and also to I la' Willinuidon Chih*arr wwlrly 


of hh I I 'ioi\ ilMSl- 

llw Ei>»i-ni ('O'lilii-*" 





Kaja Annaiuahii Chcttiar 


known. His interest in the develoi>nn‘nt of TaunJ in Imsiiiess and •the eldest son, is the.Kumamja (now 

music WMR groat ond the inany-dded, do\ elopment of B:i.,ali) of Uhettin.ad who i" a distinguiRhod leader in 

Urn Annamalui Uniirrsity is a stamling monument to South Indian polilit-al and .social life. Rijija Sir Aiiuu- 

his varied tHlents and gifts. Two of his three sony are inaiai Chclliar died on June 15, 194S. 



Mm. IIARAP9A5AD SHASTRl 

An Autoliinf t«|rideal Sketch 


tA& laiHok^ist of inbernation&l repute/ Maha- 
malippiiilfayA fifarapraaad Seetri needs no introduction 
to readert; He comes off a family of great Sanskrit 
sohpli^ye. Hie profound knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali 
helped him to solve many an intricate problem of 
ancient history covering the period of Buddhist in- 
fluence in India. He rose to eminence through years 
of liard labour and meticulous care in sifting details. 
Some of his discoveries are quite startling. He traced 
the origin of the Bengali language and literature to 
Buddhism. The influence of Bankun Chandra Chatter- 
jec led Haraprasad to be a writer of fine Bengali 
prose, but his cwtact with Ila}a Rajendra Lai Mitra 
was a turning point in his life and made him what 
he is known to be among scholars. He was a worthy 
suooessor to the great Raja. He has left an auto- 
biographical sk(;teh in the form of a pamphlet printed 
in 1916 for private circulation among bis friends. It i^ 
a very rare document, and readers interestiCd in bio- 
graphies of eminent men would do well to acquaint 
themselves with the life of a great scholar as told by 
hvirsfdf. Born in December 1853. Haraprasad died in 
November, 1931. when lie was 78, full of years uud 
honours.-<«-BiiAJKNDKA Nath Bakerjbs.I 

1. Goveknmf.nt Sbrvick 

In February 1878 Haraprasad Shastri entered Govern- 
ment Service os Translation-master and Head Pundit 
of the Hare School. In Septomber of the same year 
he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in the Canning 
College, Lucknow, where ho served for thirteen 

months. During his term of office in the Canning 
College, Babu Ramsaran Dass, (afterwards a Itiu 
Bahadur and a Fellow of tlie Allahabad University) 
passed his M.A. Examination in Sanskrit witli distinc- 
tion. In January, 1883, he was appointed ProfesEK)r of 
Sanski-it IJterature in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
In September of the same year he was transferred tc. 
the Bengali IVanslator's Office as Assistant Translator. 
In January 1886 he was appointed Librarian of Bengal 
Libraiy, an office which he held for eight years, and 
fais annual reports were highly appreciated by Sir 
Alfred Croft, the then Director of Public Instruction 
iin^ whom the Library department w.a8 placed. His 
ftndtial/tepprUi were also appreciaUvely reviewed by 
the, W^er. In February, 18M* his services were trans- 
ferred .'la. idle Presidemey College lui Senior Professor 
of flMwkritvfo be was aliQwed»k> open an M.A. 
Cl^ iA Siu^^ ln *1>ecember, 1900, 

he was appointed Frindpal of the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta^ and Begistrar of Sanskrit Examinations in 
Bel^^ He retired from tbe . Governrmient Service in 
1906. But Goveriimept put him on the day 

Ihosld U N. e. 


of his retirement in charge of a Bureau of Information 
for the benefit of Civil Officers m Bengal, in history, 
religion, customs and folklore of Bengal, an office 
which he still holds. 

II. RasifiAiiCH Students 

The Shastri has ^ent the greater part of the 
period he was in Government Service in teaching 
higher branches of Sanskrit— the B.A. and the MA. 
classes as a rule. As Principal of the Sanskrit College 
he trained six scholars in Sanskrit Research, viz., 

1. Babu Gangu Mohan Laskara, M.A. (Sanskrit), now 
unfortunately no more, in Epigraphy and Paleography; 

2. Pandit Bhagavat Bhusan Goswanii, M.A. (Sanskrit), 

now Professor in Hughli College, in Vaisnava 
Literature ; 3. Babu Bhavesh Chandra Bauevji, M.A. 
(Sanskrit), now Professor of Knshuugoro College, iu 
Mimaiisa and Smiriti ; 4. Babu Nilmnni Ohakravarti, 
M.A. (San^ikrit and Pali), now Professor of the 
Presidency College, in History jw gathered from 
Sanskrit Literature ; 5. Babu Ramlal Kanjilal, M.A. 
(Sanskrit), now in Msharaju’fe College at Srinagovc, in 
making desciiptive C^iLalogue of MSS. and m Sanskrit 
(ieograpliy ; and 0. Pandit Guruprasunna Bhatta- 
charyya, M.A. (San'^kiiO, now iu the Central College, 
jn the Vedas. * 

All these students placed tlu^mscIveH umler his 
training after paasing their M.A. Examination in 
Sanskrit as Govenimcmt of Bengal post-graduate 
Scholars on a Research Scholarship of Ks. lOO a 
month, for terms of two or three years. 

111. HONOltAUY Sl2RVlCK.S UNDER GOVERNMENT 

In 1880, the Shastri wa*i appointed a Commissioner 
of the Naihali Minucipulity, an iimporlant Suburl)au 
and Eipanan town which has now been divided into 
three, nay, four Municipalities. He soon rose to be 
its Vice-Chairman and Chairman, and his work was 
always reported on with appriwintion by the authorities, 
but his literary engagements in Calcutta multiplying, 
he had to sever his connexion with this Munioipality. 

In 1884, he was appointed an Honorary Magistrate 
of the Naihati Bench and was soon made its President, 
an appointment which he still holds. 

In 1888, he was appointed a member of the 
Central Text Book Committee which he aer^d for 
12 years. 

In 1888, he was made a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University and he continues a fellow still. 

In 1903, he was appointed a member of a Com- 
mission (b report on the Budh-Gaya Temple along, 
with Mr, Justice Sarada Charan Mitra and the report 
submitted elicited the highest eneomiimni from the 
then LieutenanbCovemor, Mr. J. A. Bourdillon. His 
Honour's letter is quoted here in full. 
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Bclveder<‘, 

Calcutta, mh July. 1203 

My Dear Sir, 

I Bud that 1 have not hitherif* formally 
aoknowledg;ed thn ro(*<uj)i of I ho report on Ihi- 
Budh-Oa^'a Temple which han been submit tod by 
Mr. Justice Sarada Chamn Mitra and yoimself. 
■after the enquiries made by you at llie end ol 
March last. 

Let 'Hiif' do HO now : and in doing so allow me 
to express to you the acknowlcnlgpinent of Crovern- 
ment for the complete, erudite, valuable nunnoran- 
dum which you have prepared . . In any case it 
will remain a monivnK'nl of your learning, assiduity 
and impart ifility, 

HelieVf' Jo be 

Yours tniiy. 

J. A. Botjrdiliaix 

In 1011. Ite was appoiiited a momber of the 
Honference of Oritmtalists .at Simla to which In* 
aibrnitted many notes. 

Ill 190^. the Shastri was reiiucstcd by the (loverti- 
menf. to accompiiny Prof. Macdondl f»f Oxfoixl in liis 
tour iu Nnrtlierti India and he i ravelled wiili tlic 
Professor to Puri, Haiikipon , Nal.Mndu. Rajgnl'H, 
Miiziifferi)on‘, Benares. l/ui'km>\v. Balarainpon'. Set- 
Mahel, Agra. Delhi, Lnhore, Peshawar, Jliuiisi, ICIiajn- 
rtiliH and Bouihay. exaimiiiing Arehaeological Miiseuni.'^, 
•xeavation>, Teinph'.N and (Vdleclious of Manu.scripl.« 
On this .oeejision he eollect<'d r.sie Vedic Manuscripts 
for the MaxMulh'r Memorial at Oxford Hi* also 
eollected noarly 7, (KM) manuscripts, whi<'h thr, Maharaja 
of Nepal presi'iiti'd * to the Boetteian Library, Oxford. 
The rhaneellor of Jhe rniirrsity. Lord Curzon. *hc 
laic Vicero.v of India, wrote him an autograph letter, 
thanking him in tin' following teninfi : 

1, Carlton Housi*. 

Terrace, S W. 

5lli Jaiiuiiry, 1910 

My Dear Sir, 

1 have heard from Cxfoul of the invaluable 
part that you ha\e played in arranging for the 
r)urchiisp, the caUJogning and the despatch to 
flngland, of tlie wonderl'ul collection of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which Maharaja Sir Chandra Shuui- 
shere Jung of Nepal ha.s so generously piesenlefi to 
the Bodleian Library ; and 1 should like bolli 
a former Viceroy and Chancellor of the lTniveixd> 
to send you a most sinciM-e line of iliMiik.'s lor th<* 
great servici* wddeh your erudition, goodwill and 
indefatigable '^‘xertion have enabled you to rendei 
to us. 

With the best wishes for the new .ve.ir and with 
the hope tlmt scdiolars like yourself mHy ncvei be 
w^anting in* India 

1 all, 

Yours faithfully, 
CliKZON of Ke.ddlesion 
In 1912, the Sliastri at the request of Sir John 
Marshall puivchased for the Archaeological Department 
collection of MSS. which after a p^rotraeted 
^examination of three years proves to be one of the 
rfgest containing nearly twelve thousand manuAiripts. 
The Vedic MSS. in it are very valuable*. Sir Joh.a ha^- 
given him a amaU temporary establishment vdiicli 
still employed in sifting and testing the oollection. 


IV. His Work ik thk AsiATir, Socikty of Bi£ng.\l 
I u 1878. Raja Rajendralal Mitra asked Pan<lit 
Haraprasad Shastri to translate the C(>]>alatapani 
Upanishad into English, and sought his assistanc<> in 
the preparation of his monumental work entitled the 
Nepalese Buddhist Literature. Tlu^ ossiptance afforded 
by the Shastri w'as handsomely acknowledged in the 
Preface of that work, by the Raja in the following 
terms : . . during a protracted attack of illness, I 

felt the waui of help ami a friend of mine Babu Hara- 
prasad Shastri, M.A., offered nif* his co-oiM*ration and 
translated tlu* abstract of 16 of the large W'orks. His 
initials have been attaclw'd to tlio names of tfiojiir; works 



Maharnalio'pculhnya flarapvasod Sastri 
in the table of eont-entfe. I feel deeply obliged to him 
for the timely aid he rendered ane and tendei- him m> 
cordial acknowledgments for it. His thorough ma^^tery 
of the Sanskrit, language and knowledge of European 
Literature fully qualified him for the task and he did 
Ills work lo niy entire satisfiiction. 1 rauRt add, how- 
e>er, that I did not deem it necessary to compare all 
Ills renderings with the original.” 

In 1885, the Shastri was elected a member of the 
A.si.atic Society and was at once put on the Philo- 
logical Com-mittee and was placed in charge of the 
Bibliotheca Indies Publications. He held this office for 
22 years and had to revise the last proofs of all non- 
re, *-ideiit editor.**, loft it in 1906* When, ho was 

appointed, under the old rules, Vice-President of the 
Society, for life. 

• rhh dimld b6 B, ms. ' “ 
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III jiily; the. ^ of llajft Raie|idt4$:i 

Mitx^ : <]}^ WM' 9^^ of tiie apetaUdja« Ift 

M3S. urn; appoiiUinent he etiU holibi 
Itt ti!^, he htts, collected 8,<}0() solcct Bumunh 

. ei:^ long aud learnotl rcpoilH 
volumes of Notujea of Stihakrit Muatus- 
l^wo* of^ ^hieh coutaui cat-iilogiies of Palm'^lcaf 
a!u4r|r^lool;ed paper luamisc'ripls in llie Durbar Library, 
HivS reports arid notices have always been w*dl- 
rcoeiyed by oriental scholars of Europe and India, 
and. they have often been referred to by scholars. 
Afto hie retirement from Gbvoraiuout Service, the 
Council of the Asiatic Society reque.-ted liiin to uiidv'i- 
take a descriptive catalogue of the enliro collfction 
consisting of eleven Ihousaud immusmpts, which he 
has vory ^nearly finished and which now awaits puhli- 
catioiii In 1909, the .Cpuncil of the A-iatie Sueietv 
aaked him tu undertake on behalf of Hu- Government 
of India, lb report on the liardic MSS. in Hajputami and 
to formulate a practical scheim.* for their collection Mini 
preservation. Tbia work took four years during which 
he subnritted fotir anniiai progitiss reports and a com- 
prehensive “Pjiiiiininary rtjiort on tiu' Seaich of Bardic 
Maiiuscnpis'VV^hich contains many now anfl iubu’o&i' 
ing diacuvetw in the political, Social. il(*Iigions and 
Intcmry Jiiislory of Rajputana. 

In hkji' capacity os the officer in charge of the 
operations iji search of Sanskrit and Bardie MSS. he 
bad to make protmeted tours in Rajpuiimu, MaUv», 
Nepal,, Urisaa, Benares, Biliar and other parts ai 
India. , . 

In 1904-, ho was elected by the Council tf) rt‘pms(»nl 
the Asiatic ^Society of Bengal in the centenary C(‘li*bni* 
tion oi the Bo>njibay Branch of tlu* Royal Asiaiic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

y. S£RVlGlj||(TO BeNUAU LiTKUATUUK 

While the Sha^ was in the B.A. Class, the* 
Maharuja Holl^ paid a visit to tlio Saiiskm (\dlcg.- 
and offi*red to the writer of the best Essay on 

“the liighcst ^eal of woman’s clnuai’lev as .set forth 
by ancient Sjinskrit writers'’ in Bengali. Tlu' prize wa-; 
won by tlm Shastri, and, though n prize Essay, it is 
still ri'garded as the staUdanl work on the subject. 
The .Ejtfay attracted the attention of Babu Bankim 
Cha^rJy.’Jhatterjee who inserted the whole of it in 
bis.nojy classical magazine* tlr* Bort-gufkirmv . He 
eneorttged the Shftstri to write in his magazine and 
3has1®« contjibntiotte are varied and nuineroiis. The 
of the titles of the.se, are at the end. 
''' Thb most interesting work by the Shnstn is the 
My bf Balmikf, a poem in 

prose, the which is the triuin])h of 

Uteralubft ph 3 hsic|j|rand inieUectual power. The 

from Babu Bankim 

M‘ thi». young writor 
b(; ,a proud and haui^ly Lion ” 
of work- grent 


Shakespearean critic, Professor Dowden, tliat he 
rein4i‘kedi “It will extend the horisons . of Western 
ituagination/ 

Dr. Brujeadra Nath Sil gives lo this work the first 
place in .Bengali Literature. The work has been tran- 
slatod m many European and Indian languages. 

Another work published in tiie Baftgwiarsan is tlie 
KaHchamnalti—ii historical novel dealing with the reign 
of ^Isokii, winch, whoa it first appeared in the Bmgor 
damin, -Sir Romusli Ch;iUtlra Mitler look for the 
boft work of Bankim Clumdra, as the author’s name 
was not attached to it, but was soon agreeably dis- 
ilii/.‘‘ioncd by a friend. 

His next Bengali work is BluiaUvarahar Itihasli 
\vhnih for tli(' first time c.oTitaimd a connected and 
comprclwnsivp account of the Hindu Period. This, with 
Us KiiglLsli couuteiparl, a School History of India, 
rcvoliitiunisc'd the idea of Imlian History. 

His m xt work Kalid is Vyakliy.'i— /IL f/Zn/afti which 
eliciied very strong ho-stile l)Ul interesling criticism 
in the Bengali i»re.ss, as ;in iudehcale piece of wriliiur, 
at traded tin.' altention of the Gowiinmciit and they 
H'-ki'd a report from the Shastri. On the pf'rusal of the 
n']>urt and alter due enquiry, llie Government of 
Bengal proinninced it lo be ‘vvullen m the best 
iiilen:sts of the Inglu'sl, Sanskrit Schularslnp.” 

'llie SluiM-n is now eonlinuing hi'^ (U’itrcisin of 
Kalidasa in I lie Mamijanti whicli conduided under 
tin? able rditui'sliip of Mr C. B,. D.^^s. Barnster-al- 
Law. In the Nartitidna* ap]»e'ii\s a serie-' of urUcles 
by llio Sliiistii on later Ihnldlii.'^m* about which very 
liUlt‘ IS kiunvii as yet, showing how Jlio highest 
ideal of .VIalia> .inu bei'aiiie giadiifilly di'geneiitled into 
I>cvil-wor>hip on tlu' one hand and into excessiM' 
sensual enjoyments on Ihc' otljcr. 

Vi. C‘ 0 NTKIUUT 10 ,\S TOW XUUS TUK lljSTOUV OF 
BkJS OALl LlTFlUT UJU; 

TIh' 8hastn’5 hi>L euninbutiou Lo Uie Histojy «f 
Bmiauli LiteiaiiiK', L'i a long j^ajua in the Bfifigmlawn 
i-uiuh'd, ‘’Tli.i Bengali lUleralure of tlie present (19th) 
CVnlury’*—,! ]>a]>cr which ic still uaid itud criticisctl;' 

d'hc s(.‘cuiid conti'ibiitiou is a pamphlet in English 
eJilUled “Ihc Vernacular Literature of Bengal before. 
iIk' Inirodudiun or English Education” in 1891, winch 
gave lor the first time an iiLsighi into the nchness of 
the V.iivsnava Lilcraturo of Bengal. ThU WT.)rk gave an 
im]>d.uy to tile search of Mauu$mpts of Bohgali 
Jdtrralun? tu which B< ngal owes the wtirka of ^ Babu 
Dincsli t'haudra Sen and Babu Nagendranath Basu. 

The third coutribuliou is to br^ founrl in the 
Elesan th Volume of the Notices of iSHnflkrit Manue- 
•ciipus, a ptvrt of the imroduction of which ja dovoteejN. 
to it. In tiiis tile Bhaslri for the first time mfowed 
the public that Bengali literature owed it« origin 
Buddhism. 

Uk loHt work on the sul^jooi is, ^ngali Buddhigt 
songs, thousand \years old, which hoa just been pub- 
bshed. It heift taken the History of Bengali. Liteiietuie, 
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five or conturiert back. These sougs aod Dohas have 
all been disco vercKl, studied and editeti by the Shu&lri 
single-handed and the edition is accompanied by an 
alhword index with meanings and an aothoi-index of 
Buddhist writers in Kastern India taken from the 
Tantra StHJtion of tlic Tibetan Tajigur. 

VII. ThK AnDRESSKft 

During the past three years, the Shastii us the 
Tresident of the Haiiaiyu Sahitya Purisliad read not 
leas than eight addrf^'Jscs. The first was tlie IVesidenhal 
address at the end of the first yi'ar of hi:> contu'won 
with the Bangiya fSahilyii Parisad. In thi.^ Ik* rovK‘\V( fl 
I he anrient, Buddhist Bengali Juliuuiure which was 
absolutely unknown. The saitu* subject w.j.'< ei.dioraleJ 
in Iho'iiecond year’s ad-dies'-. In I he third yearV address 
ho ha^ given a liistory oi th«‘ Sanskrit . Hiuldhust 
Jj’leratnre of Northern Iialia from Nagarjuiia in the 
Mii’ond ci'iitury A. I), to Alihavakar On|>la who 
tloiirislied m the 11 th and tlie 121 h eeiitiiiy 

In hi.s 'J'own Hall addn's.-, he reviewed the 
ldt<*jMlure of tlie wliole ot Bengal in geiit ral and that 
of Calcutta an<l 21 -Parganac. in 7* o i icidar, a< pK'.-ideut 
of the l{(*cei»tJon Committee of tlu* Ikiugiya >Salii(ya 
.Samiiiilan. At the Bangiya Saldiya Saumuilan at 
iiurdwan lie n-rul tw<i addrisses, Ihe hist us Proidant 
and the seeoiid a,^ President of rlie Sahiiya Sakha. In 
llic lie gave all that was glmi-ius and lionourable 
to Bengal and (he Bengalis dividing lu. Mibject in 
twenty sections, jchronologiciJIy airangtsi, from jne- 
historic times to the end of the .Mahoiiiethm ruh*. Ih^' 
chiii'lei’s are tenflcMl C}aura\a.s or Honours. Tn this he 
l.aii sliow* (hat the gloiv of ancient Bi-ugal wa< nidu— 


trial, commoriiial, and maritime, and of Mediaeval 
modern Bengal, literary and proselytising. 

In the ^econd address he fearlessly reviewed the 
1 resent position of Bengali l^iterature and showed it 
the way iowaids progress and proper di.*velopffnient. 

Ill his Buiigpur addreijs on the occasion of open- 
ing the local mnwum there, he described all the 
Mi'chaeologicul museums in India itnd gave Kangporc 
some giKid advice how to coll(‘C,t materials for the 
mii'^eniu aiui how' to nuike them intercfc-ting. 

His addixvH- in iMigli'ii on the EcliioatiVe influence 
of Sroisknl dth\(M'ed on ihc oci asion of the ojieniug 
ci'iemonv of tin; Hindu I'niKi ily has elijcitt'd the? 
tolhiwiug Ji'iii'j' fio.r, Sir ll*riourt Butler. 

Government House, 
Rangoon, 

iJated, 31st, March, 1U16 

My l)'‘:ii' Sir. 

'riiunk yon innch lor your intcreftting 

kM'liiH' oil tin* cdncuine intliit nev of Sanskrit. A 
icae ic.nl 11 v\ilh gi(-irc>t iulric‘'’t and if you will 
idlow' me lo "K.v -•>. 1 ihink ii doi> jn-stice to yom 
rt'pinatioii U" a Scliolar, My inlint-'J in oiieutalia 
doc'.v uoi grow h .^s and 1 liopc to .lo soriiJ t hilig for 
Pill JaU i on. I lii\< new i'loblciio and iKw people 
U) deal uiili nn( iail I doii'l torgcl my old Indian 

iiiendr? 

With all good \\^^ilc-’. 

Yoni's ^lincorely, 
HAllCorUT Bt-TT-KM 

, Tlu* SliU'tii milted to priMde ai an All-India 
Saii.'kni Coagri" at Mail. lira in Muicli last, where 
ho .mi\e an addri—^ 111 Saiuskri! on ihi* extent and 
•. olnn.e of Snifknl Literature. 

hr rttniifiifi d) 

0: 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Sushelahljai Plialak, M..V, (Nugi>ui IJiiivei- 
sityL has been uppoiiiled an Asm.sIuuI SnTeUiiy to the 
Relief and Rc'habilitalion Dopartwiieiii of the Govern- 
ment of Hyrh'raliad by the Mililaiv (h»veriior. She 
was for some lime Lady Raliouiiig OlUcer but Ihe Laik 
Ali Ministiy romovial her from oflice. TIum i.«' the fir.^t 
time that a lady i.s given such a high ]*»’•'<( iii the* 
State. In recognition of her serviw's during war she 
was awurd(i4;l the Kuffhrn-^i -Demin medal by the Nizam. 
A prominent and sincere social worker, she is the 
wife of Dr. B. K. Phatak, D.U (Oxon.), M B.B.S., 
Honorary Kye Surgeon, Osinaniu Hospital. 



Mra, Sushelabbai Phatak, MA. 
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By Dr. JAbUNAra SAEKAIt ict, c.ii.> wU,, 
Hony, Memh^ft itoyal Amik So^ttp of Oread ffritain 


Tm Sadter C'oanniiBmon on tbe GMcutta University 
(1917) made BUggeaticms which were foredooimed to 
because they aimed at an ideal too grandiose 
for a poor country like India. It rocoinmended as an 
ultimate development, a separate, independent Univer- 
sity {or every Commissioner'B Division in Bengal, i.c., 
for every revenue-unit of about three districts. Thirty- 
one years later, another Universities Commission has 
started its invostifpition in India. The present Com- 
mission will court the same futility unless it coustantiy 
bears in mind that a soeiul revolution is now nearing 
completion in India w'hicb is even more far-rcaebing 
than tht^t which occurred in England after the Black 
Death of ldi9,— an (K)nsequence of which agricultural 
servitude disappeared, the thinned body of labourers 
rose to an independent and prosperous status, and the 
feudal grading of society and the prevailing *distri- 
bution of political power hastened to a sure end. In 
India, owing to the two World Wars, the Bengal 
famine of 1943, and the certainty of insufficient food 
production in the country for a^‘ many years as th<>* 
eye can peep into the future, whole classes have 
ceased to exist or are fast dying out. Tliese doomed 
classes are : domestic servants, unskilled day-labourera, 
jmestfl and school-masters, and the lower-middle-cliws 
in general. 

The various classes that ensured the normal conti- 
nuity, generation after generation, of our iutelligcntsia 
(1 mean the vast majority and not the few top men), 
now find it impossible to bring their children u]) in 
the old ways and must <dioose ^ome other or more 
mechanical professidn for them, because plain living 
and high studying can only result in family extinction 
in the post-war world. Further, tha impending abolition 
of private property in land will destroy the last 
representatives of our indigenous erudite Sanskrit and 
Persian scholarship, had for centuries past been 
nourished on pious|||and-grants to Brahmans and 
Maulavis. A li|B p{%6arned leisure^ is now impossible 
for any i|| ludia, except the very rich. 

AparlHO0 the. sofatiars of these two classical 
l^u^ei jp|separ4b with the two main reli- 

gions of 6mv|^fe), even in the case of English and 
vemacularwlMv; jitihoolfi, the number and efficiency of 
the nwf^sa^y ti^k rapidly (ailing. <A1 bo in the 
. case^ proof-readfiiu), Ihe plethora 

^of ^ ^^Heiids of Depart- 

fli ^ ^Universities in 
m'n ijudaiy that may ^ 'tb four figureSf 
iconcj^l this rujnons dedibe in pur teaching 


The mentality of one class of our leaders is 
revealed in an astounding argument which I have 
often heard in support of teaching the highest classes 
in the vernacular instead of English. It is said that 
English education takes more time and costs more 
money than education through the vernacular, and 
lhert*for<‘ a N ornacular-paseed teacher will be “oh^per*^ 
than an English-passed teachor of the same race rYcs, 
go for the higlier teachers of your sons to the famine- 
camps. 

TSACHBaiB" SALAKll‘>i 

The miked truth must be faced tliat no iinprove- 
nieiit in the country’s edueutioii is possible unless the 
leacheitj' salaries arc rais^'d, promptly and exactly iu 
proportion to the rise in I lie index number of the cost 
of living, whif^h in 1948 was four-fold (387 p.c.) that of 
1939. This relief must go to all the grades of teachers, 
from the village (/ums to college lecturers drawing less 
than lls. 500. Whence is this money to come ? It is 
idiotic to sit down m helplessness because you cannot 
get a greatly enhanced aid from a Central Go vermin ent 
which is itself hnaiieially (‘lubarrassed. Immediate 
relief to the tc'aidiors (!au bo given by 'Our colleges and 
universities with their existing funds if they jvill only 
repress their megalomania and agree to <mt their coat 
according to their cJotli. Let them concentrate on 
teaching a few essential subjects, but teach them well 
by oneans of a woll-jiaid, contented and competent but 
necessarily smaller staff. Reduce the number of depart- 
mentci and branches of minutely specialised subjects, 
and thus a\'oid waste and multiplication of overhead 
charges. No university need establish a separate ohair 
for every special branch of M.A. study. Die frag- 
mentation of subjects in the Calcutta Univetaity 
is as deplorable as the fragrnentation of in- 
dividual land-plots in Bengal agriculture, with the 
same ruinous consequence. An army of ilLpaid^ 
Imngiy and embittered teachers is a great sodal 
danger. The British people wisely recognised tbia truth 
long ago, and its Education Minister Mr. H. A, L, 
Fisher averted the danger by increasing thy wages 
all secondary school teachers to a reasonable stbaidsird, 
while enforcing greater efficiency in return, Let our 
Finance Ministers, Central and Provinciali sternly ^ 
their foot down bn the m^iomania of our ui|jivel>^ 
cities and inrat on this essential economy as a 
tion precedent to any giant (old cw new) 
money. ,, . 

Aj^liUiimtiatiiig oomfeetioB muet be ntii4^ fame. 
Beng^, we have privspbe ^^ibpiietai^ iAMb: And 
fven College^ wb^ tte teachers are lasnt mi 
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1^1 ^ from the fees 

of - gmUomid up by ik^ 

ptbpi^t: ^y'.iiiif : a^i^lSr designated as 

oj^m ofipN^'iOsdti^^ wheo' taken 

W s^plytng mierdsoopes to its Biologj’ 

ike that “Simple 

ieOdes'.V^d'^^ ,jJ%el»aed,*" Refer the repprt 

of the students of this 

Collage, poisM the Third Clam waiting shed of 
the SeafhMi Station m their Students' Oom- 

rndh Raom. The TTnivereity. if it only had th© wiU, 
ean atop this shMuneful exploitation of the teachers 
ai^ deji^adatioti of teaching^ in one day as Sir Asutosh 
Mooldiarji did in the case of the Sri Krishna Pathmla. 
All this misappropriated fee income can be spent for 
the beueht of the teachers and the equipment of these 
schools and colleges, if an outside public body of 
managoix took charge of their administration. 

Summary of RuFoaM Proposals 

1. Giving all teachers a statutory Living wage 
\aiying with the price-index of food and clothing 
(discussed already). 

2. Maintenance of the academic standard 
means of (a) Visitation of every University by a band 
of joreign csxperts every two years to inspect and 
report on the actual ediciency reached by its teachers 
and equipment, and the immediate pubHcation of the 
report, (b) The regular holding of All-India examina- 
tions, the crektion of a lort of intellectual ‘‘Cen- 
tral Testing Hoqse/' on the analogy of the Govern- 
ment Test House for standardizing imnchines, chemi- 
mals, imedicines, etc. Such examinations will not be, 
as now, for merely dlling up vacancies in Government 
services, but as a means of giving a reliable “hall- 
mark’' to our graduates, — ^the existing local degrees 
having entirely failed to ensure dependable merit. 
These examinations should be conducted by men 
(dearly above provincial narrowness and jealousy, with 
a strong element of foreign scholars, 

B. Tlie foundation of all-India institutes of 
rcisareh in the first instance, and of teaching colleges 
later ^-^t elevations where unbroken brain work 
tUtoui^out the year is possible. These places should 
l>e Mthin eagy reach of railways and the cost of living 
•shqid^ be prohibitive by reason of distance from 
faitot 'itod! production centres. 

In^a is ever to be self-sufiident for producing 
ihe hi^eil worim in art or science, technical device 
or medical disboveryi she must have on her own soil 
instiitutes wi^re the highest original investigation can 
be cp^Uioto!d wiUtou a break throughout the year. 

cfimgto bf places- mi^ permit of brain lalxiur 
of the mc^\sb|«nuc^ kind to be done uninierrupted by 
Mmmer <^d fihe lassitude born of the vhot vapour 
bath” months. Thus only cim we have^ 

a peren^ £ptmg:o^ the hiifb^ . V^nti5o or philoso- 
oaatM, h«^ # bjg 

or atml |K, Wmi. 1 ^ Baogp^, (P 


miles up op the line from Poona to Bombay), Dehra 
Pimr--aiui for Eastern India, Shillong and Kalisq^to^V 
(in spite of their heavy rainfall) as best suited to hold 
our institutes of the highest continuous research. 
Darjeeling, Muasooree and Kurseong are ruled out 
(the last two by their want of level plots.) 

4. The retention of the English language lor 
teaeliing and examination at the Dniveisity standard 
truly 80 called, (as distinguished from High School 
work, which may be done well in evisty loeaUlyi in the 
local dialect). There fhould be maintained in eoery 
province some schools and colleges, with the English 
medium from top to bottom, on^ the lines of the 
Cambridge Senior examination schools, for feeding our 
Apex Colleges and also serving the needs of the 
children of all-India service officera and businessmen 
who are subject to transfer from province to ptovinoe. 

How ro Stop thb Hot in Our “Hiob” Eduoatidk 

The greatest danger facing Indian education today 
IS the sure and rapid lowering of the standatd in our 
(xdleges and Universities. Two forces are driving us 
blindfolded on in this path of ruin. One is the founda- 
tion of many new Universities, poorly financed, with- 
out adequate local talent of the necessary quality and 
the necessary basis of a very large number of students 
soundly trained up to the secondary iS^age, (here called 
ihe High School or S.L.C. standard). These jnushFooni 
universities are animated by a narrow parochial spirit 
of exclusiveness, they jealously resent erHtolsm from; 
any other province, and insist on recruiting oh|y local 
men for the teaching work though manifestly below 
the proper standard of a university or seat of world- 
knowledge. 

The second cause is the attempt to abefiish English 
as tlu' language of teaching and examination in the 
higher classes, wliidi alone are the legitimate ooncem 
of any university. The effect of tliis dependence on 
any of the numerous provincial languages will be to 
shut ninety-nine per cent of our college Students out 
of the progressive thought add research discoveries of 
the outer world, which can be promptly and fulb' 
reached only through a universal language likf' 
English. Research-fruits published in any proviucial 
language are deoied the ineabtoj^le advantage of 
being read and criticized by from the great 

world outside. I.fOcal patriotiSin^ml ^ly make our 
best vernacular scholars live like, the.^overbigl “frog 
in the well,” surrounded by dgrkness, in utter igolntion. 

In practice it h^ been found that Sooh local 
universities try to court popularity-r-and the very 
necessary increase of their finances in of 

p(>pularity--%y pasBing as tonny studento bb they can. 
The most sordid example of it is the coi^uctitig of tiie 
;Law examinations in 'Calcutta or Allabhbad, (now 
.Agra), where flie word examinktion has lost all its 
m4aui^. With so many 1 dc» 1 umyersitito “each oh 
earnest bumnesB bent,” each fomenting^ the provincial 
bias among its supporters, and each directed mainly 
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Itevlpfeiiiiife F*®; 

,--^„^.J''^Uili|»i^''.^piiy or ■'T(ert*;^p^. 

''also, bt^’)ike»i^^40!'';t^'!^^ 
jimlcffi .wifi '^bb‘.;,to^ 

. Stiite ' sitiJiotohiH'' 

ffily* 'rewitird ia ■'1iJie:ioto' 
■..riif thq: tO]^C;,gradh^a^a.:":<>l -tbo 
li^^i miiversi^^ who may oare t<iv apply. 

I' mi ahould in? pnuted. IH'iis super^aminHlg 
•^^ahciuld ,h»ve a wajofity of ICuropestiis on it?' 
an • ob\H<HW> .>a«i?djitivo of intcr-provinoiul 

On a -ilt^nefal viinjr of the iw'tiud conditions iu 
India reform is ponsiblo only by the 

CentnU full iK>w<?rft of visitation, 

a^ implment^ion of diroctiuns on our 
VarJous xuidvemtiiefl. Hiui work must bo dono for a 
di^adovor two nt loa*^., on 'the ndvicp of a group of 
will naUiraHy stand above all 
mifipioicm of proviftcial inaloiisy and also kctop unjmliuij 
touch .with' the' latest dcvolppments in sei<»n‘*e. e<liu;.i- 
tidnat tboujgbt, Und lechnioal invention, in the ever-* 
t)jmgrela8i«if/l¥e«(^^ wo/ld. It is a bilter pill, bui we 
haVo to swallow it* The Centre haw full poW('r tt> 
eftforce ite^-'d|riM^jons by M willibohlinR pi-ants 
(h) rofusi^ rectiahition to the pas^ied prodiK-t,^ and 
fo) withdrawiJJg the power of legal spoliation of 
atnt{oUt«''#ld^h Umvprsitii?s have by selling 

OTiJp«ici^dly n-f /«ofiv prices. For example, 

thte> eampeJfl every Intenueduite 

cai:id^|i^: (thdi:^ over tweuty-six IhoiiH^uid in a 

singlo; :year, 1948> to buy its monofioly lnt(Tjnedi?d.e 
PoetiiiRir £kk^tioi\s, for three rupees, iiiough it is a 
,^ftHWs*^Wtt^'OCtaiivd of only 112 pages, wilhoul 

cov^,^ withoui iUuj^ations or notes. 

'J'i • ' ■ :’AiPMlNWTRATJOV 

I,. \’H%b 'Schools must bo entiri'ly taken away 

from>UiiSvf8m‘ly control and oxaminalion. 

2; \l^V(diition of work; inHtead of the same 







'5! lu electloniB - to liftg&flitivd ^ewr 
bodies; /iidopt proportaonal ropi^eseiKli«tioa> , with & 
aingie transferable vote. , . • ■ 

6. The Secondary Educa^on Boaixl Should not 
- he an unwieldy body. Its udminidti^tlve' Council 

idiouJd be a miall coinjpacl body, and its f^utent 
should have the ampl(?st exinnUive authority, sulijeot 
to the general principles laid down by the legirfative 
body. - 

7. A large number of atdeded High Schools 
."lioukl haw*, besides the cliissea preparing for the 
Alatrie, a toj) class in addilioti, in which selected boys 
should be given (raining for one additional year, in 
snt>jeets whicii >vill enables them to directly join medical 
schools, tf'chnical or (engineering sdiools'-^all teaching 
and examining in the v<‘rniicular — without their having 
(o go through the intc'rnUMiiate coui-se of any Univer- 
sity. This is the only means of nnliicing the rusii of 
tens of thousands of nuitric jmssed lads to cblleges, 
though (inosf of I hem have luuthcr the means nor the 
cai)aci1y for pursuing a full University course and have 
an absolutely vacant imind about their future careers. 

8. Audited reportjs of eveny educational in^^tituliion 

ri'ceiving OoMU*nmon( grant in any shape (block or 
recurring) must be printcxl within six months of the 
end of the llimnciiil year. (3lst March) and di.Htrihuted 
to every donor. Tiie Ramakrishna Mission Hosintal at 
Hardwiir and the Women's College at Hingane (Pnoiia) 
present their annual reports to every donor of even 
live Rupees. There is no nation why the aatne thing 
should not b(‘ done by, say the Bose Institute or the 
Visva-Bharati. The investment of the endowments or 
surplus funds of every aided institution should be 
scrutinised by a Government auditor, as a condition of 
the continuation of the grant-m-oid. ^ 
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!t hM bMU *It« felm am be the empowr of 

iindoiua irtw it fhe lord of Khbid The genesis df 
the Afghan qneMltm c«n be traced tc iSdS when Lord 
SCelboomo, the Whig Ptemierg was in power in Britain. 
Much apprehension was enmtalned in London about 
Central Asian affairs and such fears were not un* 
founded inasmuch as Russian influence had been defl* 
litely extended over various territories of Central Asia. 
Dr. Sir John MacNeill, a medical officer attached to the 
British mission, then in Teheran, sent intimations to Lord 
Auckland in explicit terms about conditions in the 
Middle East: 

^'Nothing has struck me more forcibly since my 
return to Persia, than the evidence I everywhere find 
of the increase of Russian influence over the Govern- 
ment since 1 was formerly here, and the almost un- 
accountable decline of our own.**-^E?x tract from 
MacNeill^s letter dated June 25. 1836. 

Russophobia liad already developed among a section 
>{ the people in England and such letters from respon- 
•ible British officials in the Middle East enhanced their 
KUbpicion all the more. Eager and enthusiastic Lord Auck- 
land sent Captain Alexandei Burnes in September, 1836 

0 pay a visit to Kabul with a fiiessage of goodwill. No 
ioubt he was accorded a most cordial reception by Dost 
Vlohammed^ the Afghan ruler, but unfortunately for him, 

1 Russian agent Captain Vicovich also came to Kabul 
ilmost at the same time. This clearly showed that both 
he parties were harbouring mutual suspicion. 

During the ihinies of the nineteenth century 
Afghanistan wa^ not a unified state. It was a group of 
l^hanates of which the most important were Kabul, 
iCgndahar and Herat. In the former two the rulers be- 
onged to a new dynasty of the tribe of Barakzais, while 
n the thvd the Sadosais clan predominated. Now 
Ranjit Sinc^ of the Punjab was amioxing to hi4 
dng^m territories like Kashmir and Peshawar, which 
md eailier been taken as Afghan provinces, so that the 
tuasians appveh^ded that his ally the British might be 
iponjiorittg furtber attacks on Afghanistan. Soon after 
dtmjh SiAgh*s death the Britishers took possession of 
the Punjab^ and the Russians feared that they might 
low be forming some plan of aggression in Afghanistan 
vith the hdp of Shah Shaja, head of the discarded Afghan 
b»esty« the Khatts of the new ruling dynasty. 

Hiefre Were other reasons too. India was link<«d with 
!lentral Asia through trade,, and produehi of both riiese 
tteaa wore wmtdally exchanged so that Indian produce 
eas weiloonie oven in Khokasnd and Bolduum. It was 
Ine to ibesn aiqirahoiMilOiia tbm Captain Vicoviah waa 
lent to Dost Mohammed by Count Sfmottioli, the then 
Httsatan Athbasaador at Tehemu ViiMwidi voadbed Kabul 
three vmM alter the goAwA el Capiaia Buw ea dum 


Events in Persia also were proving to be very ttii« 
favourable fbr lasting peace and they in their turn told 
on Afghanfstin sittiation. Hence one need* draw a 
picture of the rituatton in the Middle Ebsi too. Mr. EUis, 
a British official in Persia, in his letter to Palmerstone, 
alleged that the Russian agents hi Persia were conspiring 
wkh the Shah to lead an expedition to HeTat, After his 
personal interview iwith Count Simonich, Ellis wrote to 
Palmerstotie: 

'1 commenced by stating that Afghanistan must 
be considered as frontier to our Indian empire, that 
no European nation had relations, either commercial 
oi politioaL "With that country; that accordinfdy I 
could not conceive that the British Government would 
view, otherwise than vyith jealousy, any interference, 
direct or indirect in the affairs of Afghanistan. 1 
trusted that the exposition of the principle would 
excuse me to the Russian minister, for inqurinig from 
him, wibether there was any foundation for the state- 
ment that bad reached me, of the Russian Goveni- 
ment having offered a body of troops to assist ibo 
Shah, m the projected expedition against Herat ox 
aid of anv descnption.*’-~£IfM to Palmerstont^ April 
16, 1836. Parliamentary Papers, 1839, XL. p. lOL 

Ellis wanted that Afghanistan be considered as fron- 
tier to the British territories in India, and though there 
were so called independent sovereigns in Sind and the 
Punjab, he was yisualihing them as under British hege- 
mony in no distant future. Any way, tliis letter created, 
so to say, a sensation both in British and Russian 
circles. Count Nesselrode on behalf of the Russian 
Government in reply to his inquiry thiough Lord Durham, 
British Ambassador wrote to Loid Palmerstone telling 
him that there was no actual foundation of such charges. 
But to the British the situation seemed still critical. The 
strategic importance of Herat had been considerable. 
And Sir John Hobhouse also observed in the House of 
Commons that the master of Herat might be able to 
hold sway over India and other Central Asian States. 
Rich in strategic raw materials, Herat ‘Sras a starting 
point of routes to Kabul on the one hand and to Kan- 
dabar on the other, from both of which mn natural linen 
of invasion into India.** 

Ultimately however Palnierstone*s statesmanship suc- 
ceeded in its intentions, and St. Petersberg, the seat of the 
Russian Government of the time, sent all kinds c| 
assurances to the British about Russian designs. For the 
time being Connt SUnonich was recalled* but UBhntusiatelf 
for the Britiftb hp was again restored la Ida post* and 
was found actually manoeuvring an ituudc cm Reggt 
tbroiigh Petaian enterprise. 

At tUs.* MacNeill not oidy wraia la Imd Anddiidl 
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urging him to Smekm dii 

Gulf to connn;;^ Sb^ into Af}tifli &ilb» but boi oni 
bit iNKrty alio pmeeded to! tbo Fortiaa camj^ 
limt tnd ,mi^od n dn^ treaty betwoftt; 

Miise$» tko Sidonai ruler of Herat and Shah btohamtaad 
of . Poi^lu ;9ut deepite thi«^ thioge went eoxapletfilf 
agalaaf . Britiah imereit, and Euiahm xouhlca anm,, the 
heart jpf Peraiant and the iiege of Herat continued^ 
Unahia to effect a reoonciliation hetleeen the oehtending 
partieo»:and learning that in Kabul also Bumes'e efforta 
"wvft likevrise foiled^ MacNeiU left the Persian camp for 
Tabda In a letter to Lord Palmeorstone, he drew a very 
gloomy picture of tilings there and observed: 

^Tlie united influence of Persia and Russia was 
on the eve of complete dominance in Afghanistan. 
No means, therefore, must he neglected to guarantee 
the delenee of British India.*' 

A similar devdopment also was apparent in Kabul. 
Bnmes, for a time, remained in the good book ot Dost 
Mohammed, who was rather reluctant to receive Vicovich, 
the Russian tinbasaador, with any formality. Bumes, 
being without any political authority, could not satisfy 
the demands of the Amir to help him to hold sway over 
Peshwar so that Mr. Bumes fell in his bad book. Conse- 
qu^tly, he had to leave the field to the Russians who 
were summoned to his assistance by the Amir. The turn 
came lor Vieovich^ and he availed himself of the oppor- 
tutdty. He offered his best help to Dost Mohammed and 
agreed to please Ranjit Singh to get hegemony over 
Peshawar. He also arranged a treaty between the rulers 
of Kandahar and the Shah and secured safety of Herat 
from Persian onsiaxight at all costs. 

On the odker^hand, the British diplomats also were 
not idle., G)ntinued efforts of Lord Palmerstone and other 
British statesman met with success, the British Govern- 
ment guaranteeing the security of Afghanistan from 
Russian design. A message also was communicated 
to the Shah of Persia, through Colonel Stoddan, to the 
effect that any attempt on his part to launch an attack 
on Herat or Afghanistan would be considered as a 
hostile demonstration against Britain. The failure of the 
Bumes mission actuated Lord Auckland to conclude a 
tripartite treaty with Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja. Lord 
Auckland also tried to install Shah Shuja, '*an unpopular 
and xejeoted claimanC to the Afghan throne. Dost 
MohammeiL on the other hand, yras supported by the 
Russians. The British policy to hold sway over Afglianis- 
tan failed, so that Dost Mohammed became the undisputed 
ruler of Afghanistan. 

Both London and Petersburg have since heen in 
constant clash over the Central Asian and speoiaUy 

Afghan question. The Rubsians al^fhat time was 
cdnuolling Khiva, an important strategic point, but their 
attmnpts warn frustrated by Captain Shakespeare who 
liberated Rusrian slaves^ and Iffected a treaty 
between the' Khan and the Rnssiah emperor. 

L \^Hus8ian failure in Kfaivi ayncironised with Britiih 
hMe in AUhumt$n^ m that dl aamahied^ ^piin tiU 
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^Si4eii '!» ititt ftiwiiw aj- 

Rist' was yewimd. * 

: Rnastans tegan m psow uokand^ 
had lUadiws hegoamv bail^ to be 
the weak Dwtnl Aikhui States. Its strataglc 
posiUon and ummrtain houn^lei .made the 
sitniSI^ in India even nmre comjden anid British diplo- 
mats Were sorely pondering over the security of Afghan 
tenitories as a sure protection of Indian boundaries^ 
Honoe in 1867, Sir John Lawrence, the then Viceroy of 
T itd ie, eagerly asked the Home Government to enter into 
negotiations with Russia concerning the frontier question. 

Thus requested by Sir John Lawrence the Britisli 
Grtivernment entered into correspondence witii the Kussiani 
Government in 1869. so that in 1873 an agreemenl: was 
concluded between the two Governments, 'fwo things 
were included in the agreement: 

^‘First, the northern and northwestern frontiers 
of Afghanistan were established by the European 
powers most concerned with the fate of that country. 
The boundaries however were not complete, not defi- 
nite, not laid down ‘on the spot:' Secondly, England 
obtained from Russia repeated and positive comriit- 
ments to the effect that Afghanistan was wholly out- 
side her sphere of influence — a declaration which 
was later invoked by the English with wearisome 
frequency and which consistently the Russians 
avowed.” 

There was much confusion about the third point. 
What was meant by *‘thc intermediary zone”? It was 
not dear wheth^ Afghanistan was that zone and whe- 
ther it Was the neutral zone also. It was in* February, 
1876, that the Russian Government admitted that there 
was no neutral zone. The following statement of Prince 
Gortchakoff of Russia summarises the relation of the two 
great Powers. 

"‘Have the goodness to inform his excellency, 
(the British Foreign Secretary) by order of our 
august Master, that we entirely agree in the conclu- 
sion (of the British Government) that, while main- 
taining on either side the arrangements come to as 
regards the limits of Afghanistan, which is to remain 
outside of Russian action, the two Cabinets should 
regard as terminated the discussions relative to the 
intermediate none, which have been recognised as 
impractical, that while retaining entire freedom of 
action, they should be guided by a mutual desire to 
pay due regard to their respective iaterests and 
necossiiies, by avoiding as far as possible, any immo- 
diate contact with each other, and by any collisions 
between the Asiatic Stales placed within the circle 
of this influence.’* 

Tbua ^J^hanistan remained a ^'buifer ttate* between 
Rttiaia6 taiBitoriea in Gentnd Asia and Brkisii tendtorM 
IhiBk. The, Agmemem ef 973 oonid not i|ettle the 
Alldtan t^ention. 

The Gladacone Govemniem were overthroim in 1874; 
tim Gsnserv^^ hiilnf letuned to po««r« tod Lvtiew 
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was sent at the Goveniot«Ceiieral of Xiuha. Renewed 
acUvHieB in Indian frontiers were looked upon with much 
auapicion* Lord Lytton called a conference between the 
Amir and the representatives ol the India: Covemment. 
But the discussion bore no fruiL The Amir refused to 
receive ao English mission in Afghanistan, apprehending 
that the Russians in such a case might send another 
miission. 

In no time, however, a Russian mission under General 
Stolietaff arriv^ there in July 22, 1878. The Amir, it is 
alleged, had protested against the coming of the mission 
but look no military steps to prevent its advance and 
received the Russians with honour. This precipitated 
a crisis. The Britishers scented danger. At the ijame 
time a British mission under Neville Chamberlain had 
been prevented by Afghan troops from passing Ali 
Mesjid. This was supposed to be due to Russian 
instigation. 

This time also the British Cabinet was divided on 
the Afghan question. Any way, the then Secretary of 
Slate Cranbrook supported Lord Lytton. On the other 
hand, the second Afghan war broke out. Sher Ali died 
in 1879 after a series of defeats. No help from Russia 
was forthcoming in favour of the Afghans. This, how- 
ever, proved to be a blessing to the British. Shcr Ali’s 
son Ydcub entered into a treaty (known as the Treaty 
of Gandamak) with the British, on May 26, 1876. By this 
treaty the British pJitained the districts of Kurram, 
Pishni and Slbi and agreed to accept a permanent British 
representative. He •also accorded to conduct foreign 
affairs witl^ the advice of the Viceroy of India. 

Yakub did not reign long. The murder of .Sir 
Louis Cavagr.eri, who had been sent as the British envoy, 
resulted in renewal of hostilities. Suspecting Yakub to 
be connected with the intrigue, the Englisli dethroned 
Yakub and installed Abdiir Rahman Khan, a nephew of 
Shfti Ali. to the throne. So long he had been under 
Russian protection, and had returned to Afghanistan with 
Russian permission. Abdur Rahman Khan became Amir 
on July 22, 1880, aftci his acceptance of the treaty of 
Gahdamak with two changes. Kandahar was to be under 
a separate ruler and the admission of a British agent was 
not to bo pressed; though both parties agreed that 

''A Mohammedan agent of the British Government 
might he stationed at Kabul for convenience of 
intercourse .” — Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, p.^30. 

The British Government in their turn agreed to 
prant protection to the Afghans from foreign aggression. 

[n a short time Kandahar came to the Amir's hand and 
he British evacuated (1880). It should be noted in this! 
mnnection that both the Afghan wars were broadly the 
‘esttlt of British suspicion concerning aUegefl Russian 
ntrigue in Afghanistan. 

The British accepted in early sixties for a time the 
>xus as 'indicating broadly the Amir’s spHeiw of influ- 
ince” but it lacked any definiteness. 

In the eighties the Russians became active in Central 


Asia. British apprehensions were increased by the occu* 
pation of Merv in 1884 by the Russians. Utrd Granville 
informed Baron Mohrenheim, the Russian Ambassador* 
that ^the news (concerning Merv) had not been received 
with indifference.** 

By virtue of his strict admmistrativo capacity, Abdur 
Rahman established his rule on finn basis and became 
ruler of Kandahar and Herat also. 

In 1884, it was settled that a joint commission Of 
British and Russian officers should demarcate the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. But the Russian conunission 
did not immediately arrive on the scene and while in 
March 1885, the Amir was busy conferring with the 
Viceroy of India, Lord Dufferin, at Rawalpindi, the 
Russian troops attacked and drove from Panjdeh, a 
small town on the frontier, an Afghan force. In 1888, 
the Amiifs authority was seriously menaced by the re- 
volt of his cousin Ishak Khan, who held a quasidndopen- 
dent position as Governor of Afghan Turkistan and 
caused himself to be proclaimed Amir. But the rebellion 
was crushed. In 1895, Abdur Rahman completely sub- 
jugated Kafii^stan, a wild mountain tract to the north- 
east of Kabul, the inhabitants of which had hitherto 
successfully resisted all attempts to destroy their inde- 
pendence. 

In 1901 Abdur Rahman died on the completion of 
an illustrious reign of 21 years. He was an able ruler, 
kind and generous, and was noted for his concern for the 
poor and the helpless. 

Two days after the death of Abdur Rahman his 
eldest son Habibullah was recognised as his successor. 
Like his illustrious father he also brought about certain 
reforms in the military department. 

Habibullah consented to receive a special mission 
under Sir Louis Dane, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Indio, which reached Kabul in Dec. 1904. Bnt 
the mission wanted to obtain some concession, whatever 
that might be. 

Habibullah readily accepted the invitation of the 
India Covernmeni. Lord Minto accorded him a warm 
reception in January 1907, which helped to improve this 
relation between the two governments. 

According to the Anglo-Russian convention signed on 
August 13, 1907. Great Britain disclaimed any intention 
of altering the political status of Afghanistan, and Russia 
declared Afghanistan to be beyond her sphere of influence, 

Hohibullah introduced many reforms in the adminis- 
tration of his country. He introduced motor cars, 
telephone and newspaper in bis kingdom. A patron of 
learning, he founded a high school in Kabul named 
Haiibia College. He also tried to consolidate the tribal 
people under his sway and showed much leniency to- 
wards them. 

In the meantime, the World War of 1914-18 broke out. 
Afghanistan deciddtt to remain neutral. But Turkey, the 
chief Islamic power, entered the combat and anti-British 
feelings were high in Afghanistan. The Amir wiii in- 
duced to receive a German mission. They came there 
as fugitives, eluding Russian eyes, but were unfortunatelr 
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vtMtd as tlnipfe State prisoners rather than gueM. 
Scenting immiiie&t danger, some of them retreated, while 
eome on their way back were killed by the Rusaiina, 
Up to the end of the near, HabibuUah remained neutra^ 
'lut was unfortunately killed on Peb. 20. 1919. His 
brodier Nasrullah Khan became Amir for sia days only, 
fils nephew AmantiUah ousted hiih. People made him 
king and compelled him to enter into war against G^eat 
Britain. Afghanistan no longer remained Turkey's enemy. 

lin May 1919, Afghan uoops crossed the Indian 
frontier. The British had more force of arms and skilled 
soldiers. Hence the strong resistance from and the 
occupation of Dekka by the British, constrained Amanullah 
to enter into treaty. On August 8, 1919, a peace treaty 
was concluded at Rawalpindi. By this the annual subsidy 
that the Amir had been receiving since 1879 was dis- 
continued and Afghanistan was released from the control 
of her relations with foreign states. On November 22, 
1921, the two governments mutually agreed to respect 
each other's independence in domestic and foreign affairs, 
to recognise existing frontiers, subject to a slight modifi- 
cation near the Khyber Pass. Both the governmenfts 
agreed to receive legations in main cities- of both the 
countries. A tnde convention also was concluded. 

On the other hand, another Russo-Afghan treaty wgi 
concluded on February 28, 1921, permitting the establiah- 
ment of Russian consulates at Ghatni and Kandahar. 

This is another country in the Middle Ehit whose 
history is the history of so many pacts and treaties. 
Another trade eonyention, signed at Kabul on June 5, 
1923, provided lor three transit routes across British In- 
dia, ior the transport of goods to and from Indian ports. 
Late in 1927, Amanullah left Afghanistan for an extensive 
tour which included parts of India, Egypt, Italy. Great 
Britain and other European countries. He returned to his 
native country in 1928, but the introduction of unpopular 
reforms precipitated a revolt in the lend. Amanullah 
abdicated on June 14, 1929 and went to Europe. 

Through vkissitudes of fortune Afghanistan ever 
remained true to her principle and never broke her diplo- 
matic relations with other governments. With the out- 
break of hostilities in 1939. H. M. Zohir Shah, King of 
Afghanistan, opening the Afghan parliament on August, 
17, 1940, observed that since the outbreak of the European 
war, Afghanistan observed a strict policy of neutrality 
and that political and economic relations with the belli- 
gerent powers remained cordial. 

“The country which had followed a poUcy of 
independence was inspired only by the desire to safe- 
guard her national interests and to help^n the estab- 
lishment of peace and tranquillity throughout the 
world. As war and its repercussions threatened rela- 
tions with unnatural and unexpected circumstances, 
it was imperative diat Afgiians should prepare to be 
-limited for the future.*’-— Tfte. Suueknan. 

.rThis neutrality was again reaffirmed on the outbreak of 
hoatllltieB between Germany and the U.S.S.R. 


' Oboe itaia King Zahir Bhih foniially opened the 
Loo Sega (Grand Coimdl) In Kabul on November S, 
1944 l Alter the king’s address, the foidgn minister 
retimtid the country’a determination to maintain 
neutrality and follow a peaceful policy^ 

On June 5^ 1943, Abdul Hassain Adx was sent to 
the VSJl Ho was the first minister, and was sent 
them to hold diplomatic relations with America. An 
-agreement was signed in Moscow on June 13, 1946, by 
M. Molotov and Saltan Ahmad Khan, the Afghan 
Ambassador, redefining the Soviet Afghan frontier in 
certain areas notably along the Amudariya and the Panja 
rivers and providing for the incorporation In the U.S.S.R, 
of the Kushka district ceded to Afghanistan under the 
frontier treaty of 1921. The new treaty re-establishes 
the frontier which formerly existed between Afghanistan 
and Twrist Russia. 

On January 13, 1947, the Russian Ambassador in 
Afghanistan M. Bakulin and the Afghan Minister for 
foreign afairs Mr. Ali Mohammed Khan effected an 

“exchange of ratification of instniments of agree- 
meiA on frontier questions signed on Jan. 13, 1946, 
and signed by the President of the l).S.S.R. on Nov. 
21, 1946.” 

Another Russo-Afghan treaty was signed in Oct. 1948 
reaffirming the above agreement regarding Russo-Afghan 
frontiers. 

The above review ofi political relations of Afghanistan 
with Britain and Russia, will show that her sincerity and 
good faith has been alike exploited by* the powers to serve 
their own interests. * 

Asia is in ferment today. Afghanistan stands in the 
vanguard of a United Asia whose aim is not to liberate 
all Asia from foreign bondage hut to quote Zahir Shah, 
“to help in the establishment of peace and tranquillity 
throughout the world.” Afghanistan declares the real 
voice of Asia. 
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SANSKRIT ; ITS INDISPENSABIUTY IN INDU 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 

Aiutosh Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit (Retired)^ University of Calcutta 


The value of Sanskrit literature in the •er\'ice of huma- 
nity is indeed very great. There are unfortunately some 
who entertain the queer notion that it would not matter 
much if Sanskrit is completely effaced from India. Such 
people put loo much premium on the achicvenjcnts of 
science. They think that we should rather not attempt 
to whip this dead horse to activity. 

Whatever may be the position of other countries, 
with India whose very pulse beats the echo of truth 
and spiritualism 4he case is entirely different. Nor is it 
possible for us to be divorced from the present which is 
but the legacy of our glorious past. India, it may be 
noted, is pre-eminently a spiritual country and Sanskrit 
literature has ever prepared the ground for gpi ritualism. 
Mmterial comforts may count much in other countries 
but in India they pale into insignificance before the 
eternal bliss. 

By means of Sanskrit and Sanskritic literature asf 
treasured up in Pali and Prakrit, the whole of India 

from the Himalayas to Cape Coiftorin enjoyed for centuries, 
even against heaicy odds under foreign domination, an 
undisturbed unity till the British Government could 
gradually bring this land of ours under one complete 

sway of a cultural conquest which has brought us to 
such a stage as to elevate analytical judgment mainly for 
the attainment of brighter prospects of the mundane 
existence at the expense of the most ennobling impulses 
of the soul and to forget the ocean in the contemplation 
of a polypus. That the value of Sanskrit, even from a 
practical point of view, can never be ignored may thus 
be briefly illustrated. 

It is evident, however, that one cannot write a 

few lines in pure vernacular languages without having 

some fundamental knowledge of Sanskrit, so intimate is 
the connection between Sanskrit and allied languages. I 
may be pardoned if I mention that sometimes we And 
even learned dons of Indian institutions betraying lament- 
able ignorance about the spelling or meaning of ordinary 
Sanskrit expressions so very current in our vernaculars. 
It goes without saying, as our experience shows, that the 
study of Sanskrit has been, is and will be indispensable 
in the coining of technical terms in our vernaculars to 
represent objects and ideas in our researches and dis- 
coveries in the domain of science and other technical 
branches of learning. It is an admitited truth that if by 
chance the flow of the main Sanskrit language is 
arrested, the tributaries roust perish for want of feeding. 
It is perhaps for this reason, le which the present writer 
ean tesHfy, that the great poet Hid seer, Rabindta- 
nath Tagore, desired that no profeiior should be in 


charge of any vernacular langiuge in Santittiketan nn* 
less he is well-grounded in Sanskrit. Some however 
argue that grammar which cripples our originality need 
not be sedulously cultured, and that freedom, even at 
the risk of degenerating to linguistic anamoly, should be 
our watch-word. But that is a different story unknown 
to the elite of the past and the present. 

It may be stated here that there is an intimate 
relationship between Hindi, Bengali and other pro* 
vincial languages of India with regard to grammar, 
syntax and vocafjiilary, etc., because they are all deeply 
indebted to Sanskrit from whose generous pap they 
have all alike drawn the nutrient sap. On account of 
this common affinity it is quite easy to understand other 
sister languages. In view of our newly earned freedom 
we must not overlook this bond of union among the 
different provinces of India. 

On a broader view we cannot but realise the im- 
portance of the Sanskrit' language. We talk of cultural 
unity but how many of us know that there was a deep 
cultural unity between Sanskrit literature and the Avesta of 
the Parsis, Ivesides a deep-seated similarity in manners, 
customs ami traditions prevailing among the Parsis and 
Indians, between whom, in spite of many differences here 
ami there, a very warm friendship exists and grows up. With 
the help of translations we know something of 
the religion and literature of the Paris, but if we read the 
original through the medium of Sanskrit we cannot 
but he struck with the vast difference between the original 
and the translation. Sanskrit establishes the close relation- 
ship that exists between it and the language of the 
Parsis and for this reason at least the study of Sanskrit 
should lx* properly appreciated. 

Tlje literature, philosophy, history, art, rdigion and 
science of each nation exercise considerable influence 
upon its destiny. We know to our joy how much the history 
of India was forged out of her rich heritage, her 
glorious culture and traditions. 

Some say that Sanskrit is but a languishing link 
between the vernacular languages of India, or between 
these and the languages of other countries. As such the 
feeble tie may be snapped asunder with impunity. No- 
thing can be a greater fallacy than that, we bite the very 
hand that feeds us. 

I roust mention here that the influence of the spread 
of Sanskrit litePature was very much felt in countries 
like Siam, Malaya, Caml)odia, etc., which may be said to* 
comprise “Greater India,” the people whereof felt very 
intimately the noble influence of Sanskrit language and 
literature on their own, as if it was the bone of their 
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bone, the flesh of their flesh. This aspect of the question 
might have been praotically ignored in the remote past 
but with the surging of liberty and the advent of a new 
era we cannot overlook the significant fact in the his- 
tory of nations. Our heart beats with joy when we think 
that a cordial relationship between India and Java has 
been existing since 4th century, AJ). and that the ancient 
language there prevailing known as ^Kavi* has great 
affinity with our Sanskrit, so much so that in some cases 
their language might safely be taken as the counterpart 
of our Sanskrit. About 40 to 50 per cent of their words 
are Sanskrit besides many terms and phrases signifying 
dates, momb^ quarters of the moon, etc. etc., which are of 
Sanskritic origin. Here we find a sort of the Veda, rather 
a pinchbeck one, the Ramayana and the Mahaldiarata 
and other books on philosophy and spiritualism much like 
our Upanishads, which all testify to the influence of 
Sanskrit on their literature. From their w'orks we learn 
much about Sanskrit literature as also interpretations of 
certain sects and religions like Buddhism, Saivism and 
the cull of the Tanlras — discourses which without 
Sanskrit would have remained unknown to us. The 
various rules and principles all written in Sanskrit for 
the culture of true discipline are undoubtedly thought- 
provoking. They prove the incontestable grandeur of 
India, in the domain of arts, litera!ture« philosophy and 
religion. An exhaustive treatment of this subject is not 
possible just at present within this narrow compass. 

Whatever researches have been made in this field, 
they have been mostly done by French and Dutch scholars. 
Some of our countrymen have been recently following in 
the footsteps of these foreign scholars and we must be 
thankful to our wortliy countrymen for their noble 
endeavour. 

All this has been possible because of the common 
link, the Sanskrit language. Without the help of Sans- 
krit the researches would neither have been possible nor 
lasting. The vast field for national work practically lies 
unexplored and untouched. Prudence diclaies that ins- 
tead of depending on foreign scholars we should depend 
on our men, but this is not possible unless Sanskrit gets 
a wide and free scope. It is an undisputed fact that 
India cannot know her own self, her glorious past, unless 
she applies herwdf well to the study of Sanskrit and 
Sanskritic literature. 

Let us dwell on this subject a little further. To 
understand the literature and culture of Middle Asia we 
are practically to depend on Sanskrit. Buddhism which 
made its entry into Tibet, China, Korea and Japan as 
alee in Central Asia and Mongolia could not ' grow with- 
out Sanskrit. The literature on that religion reflects un- 
mistakably the influence of Sanskrit upon it. There is no 
Imi^ttage other than Sanskrit which can help us in 
sittdyjng nr understanding the literature Middle Asia. 
Many ,goed Sanskrit works have been hopelessly lost but 
their j|||fl|^lajtions remain. By means of Sanskrit we can 
|i(hl9i|aer^|^. imbued , with the spirit and cvl* 

Bimskrjk and try to restore the orit^nul 


because there is an inherent affinity between the original 
and the translation. The magic of the mysterious bond 
is found both in Sanskrit language and literature. Wtoh^ 
out the culture of Sanskrit you cannot pretend to make 
any researches in this respect, you cannot move an inch 
in your survey, which, without Sanskrit, would be barren 
throughout. 

The study of Sanskrit, it has been mentioned before, 
was mainly instrumental in bringing India under one 
rule from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Such was 
the wonderful potency of Sanskrit language and literature. 
Who on earth would advise the casting away of the 
precious talisman, specially in this new era of liberty 
which India by the grace of God has just acquired. 

From another point of view the study of . Sanskrit ia 
essential, T mean from llu! point of view of religion. 
Nothing can be high or lusting without religion which 
is the e.sscnce of everything. Indiscipline is the want of 
religion and India cannot afford to be in disciplined. 
must be religious and her actions and thoughts must be 
broadbased on religion. And what is the language which 
a man of religion in India uses? Well, it is none other 
than Sanskrit, wliich is rightly called the language of 
the gods. Sanskrit is pure and sublime. If you stop 
the culture of Sanskrit, you (Mit at once the root of 
religion. The seers of old have rightly called religion the 
cure of all evils. Nothing can be greater than religion 
or truth which alone can stive mankind, it is religion which 
alone can bring peace to the world. \t is Sanskrit that 
teaches us .to follow the path that leads to peace and 
happjne.ss. 

The higher the sen.se of religion in a theory of 
philosophy or any work of art the greater would be its 
worth. On the contrary, without the sense of religion 
a mere artistic work would be barren and w'orthless. 
Rightly it has })een said by a great BTnglish critic: 

literature of indifference towards moral ideas 
is a literature of indifference towards life; a litera- 
ture of revolt against moral ideas is a literature of 
revolt against life.” 

It is trutli or religion that counts and not merely 
a fine display of words or sentiments. Without high 
and profound ideas a piece of literature however ornate 
would be useless. It is the idea that counts. It is the 
idea that guides a man, it is the idea that makes a man a 
god or a beast. The good idea brings in figmd results 
while the bad idea is responsible for bad consequences. 
We want good ideas clothed in good forms, no matter 
whether there is a reality underlying the good ideas. Who 
can prove the existence of Rama and Sita? It does not 
matter the least whether they actually were living beings 
but as soon fias their names are uttered our heart leaps up 
with unspeakable joy. The Ramayana has charmed the 
world, it has preserved and vivified our society for ages 
but alas! in the downward rush of modem society it 
would be too difficult to stem the tide of evil consequences 
any joDora. ^ 
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Translation indeed can help us to a certain extent 
but it can never be a substitute of the original. If the 
connection with the original ceases, then there is danger 
ahead. In the Paisachi Prakrit there was a very nice 
story-book, written by Gunadhya. a big and delectable 
volume. The whole of it is extinct except a few words 
from it here and there. But we still get Sanskrit ver- 
sions of his work entitled Kathasariisagara^ Brikat* 
kathamanjari and Drihatkathaslokasangraha. The chief 
reason for the existence of the Sanskrit versions was that 
the original book having been written in Prakrit rather 
fell in bad times, because people would not lake any 
interest in reading it, with the iiiifortiinate consequence 
that the original practically disappeared and ihc Sanskrit 
versions survived with vigour and as such some people in 
some part of the world preserved the Sanskrit vernions 
with great care. 

It might he safely a*<seried that in Sanskrit literature 
we find so many higii and noble ideas-, quite in abun- 
dance, moulding and fashioning our thoughts in such a 
manner us will astonish the world because the thoughts 
would do immense good to mankind. I.ook at the pi*e- 
seiu unseemly squahhling in the wnild (.ver food in 
satisfaction of acute hunger. In the couplet of Stimad- 
bhagfwata f7.14.8) we find a nice thought -provoking 
recipe for this malady, the remedy as wliole.somc as it is 
admirable: 

‘‘Man has no right to claim mete than w'hat his 
system rcquirp<-; if he takes more than that he com- 
mits theft and as Mich he punishable.'’ 

The sacred lilgrature of India has alwa>s preached 
such sublime doctrines so nicely enunciated in Sanskrit 
language. How niucli wo wish and pray that this divine 
literature might live for ever preaching liigh and noble 
ideas to India and the world ho]<ling aloft before man- 
kin<l concrete examples of profound wisdom and Siinifirt-! 

It may be pointed out that in olden limes Sanskrit 
entered the east as u hundmaid of religion. Allured by 
that prospect, even in secular matters Sanskrit lilcratuie 
made its headway as evident ed l»y the Tilietan iran-laiion 
of Kalidasa's Meghaduia and King llarsha's yagananda. 
It is probable, however, that the Mongtdian vcrsitin'^ of 
those works are yet extant. 

In western countries Sanskrit could not at first 
enter for the propagation of religion but hv dint of won- 
derful intrinsic merit .Sanskrit has now crept in those 
countries where it has occupied an almost impoilaiil 
place. Its gradual growth and eminemv there in course 
of time are •almost assured. Now Sanskrit is seriously 
studied in those countries where it was praciirally 
unknown before, not in a superficial manner lut with 
all earnestness and sincerity. 

Those who are engaged in India in the -uiidy of 
Sanskrit must admit that their researches would not be 


complete unleis they take into account the achievements 
in the domain of Sanskrit in other parts of the world 
in a broad and comprehensive manner. 

While this is the actual state of affairs, is it not a 
matteir of pity that some of our countrymen are bent 
upon stopping the growth of Sanskrit, as if it is abso- 
lutely a useless study, a sort of worthless dilettantism? 
Some argue oddly enough that in the struggle for exist- 
ence there are many things which can be more profitably 
learnt. What is the good of studying Sanskrit, they ask, 
which is no more than a barren and worthless subject 
at present. Good! but what is the condition of those 
countries of the world that pinned their faith go long 
on science and other material ’^ubjccis, that boasted 
rather arrogantly of their new acquisitions of learning? 
Why, they have caused a mighty coTifiagration in which 
they themselves are being Imrni out in the mid^t of hunger, 
thirst and squalbl mi-ery and untold suffefrings! And 
yet they were untouched by the tune of Sanskrit! 
Nothing can he further from truth than the criticism 
that the study of Sanskrit will bring in her train only 
misery and poverty to her votaries. Rather on the ron- 
Irarv she will help them all as the divine mother of 
peace. liappincM« and prosperity. 

In the temple of learning India with the help of 
Sanskrit can occupy a glorious position in the civilisation 
of the world. Without that what is her statu*? What 
would be her aequisition? W’hat would be her culture 
without Sanskrit, the soul of evetylhing? 

It has been alieady mentioned that by means of 
Sanskrit there v\as a uniform undisputed swav from the 
<*1oiidM'at>;*ed lliruula\as to Cape Giniorin. It was the 
only language of India in which she expressed her real 
feelings and sentiiucuts. 

On the dawning of precious libcity the pursuit of 
San‘'krii *ih(fubl be zealously undertaken, with necessary 
iiiodifiealifm*, of course, here and there, in the light of 
modern retiuirements. It is a matter of profound grief 
that when the long wished for liberty has conic to U8 
bv the grace of Cod, the authorities strangely enough 
think of curbing the gUfWth and expansion of Sanskrit, 
practically clipping her wing* and liedim her glory at 
a time when India expect* them to nourish her and place 
her on a firm footing. May she grow (with more beauty 
and splendom ii* everv direction. Let it be rememWed 
that with the growth and prosperity of Sanskrit are 
iiulissohiblv connected the growth and prosperity of India. 
Let there be no doubt al)Out it. May the aiuhorilies of 
our rouiiiry shine with glory. 1 prav to God they may 
decide with wisdom. So far as Sanskrit i* concerned 
expansion should be the walehword. 

Sanskrit must live aiul grow wbhoiit any let or 
hindranre, achieving more and more wonders spreading her 
sweetest boons to India and the world! 
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All Eminent Joumaliit. PwMee Away 

By C. L. R. SAStRl 


’ "Jit t ttutndict ntfftdt? 

0«il^ tkent I eoruradict my9ell» 

fj mn Ugrge^ 1 cwitain multitudes),'' . 

—Walt Whitman 

EiNOLISH jouiuaUsm ia considerably poorer today on 
accdimt of the sad (and sudden) demise of Mr. James 
Louis Garvin at his home in Beaconsfield on January 23, 
194i7. i^o had passed the psalmist's span of three score 
years and ten, having been 79 when Yaina, the Lord 
of Death, snatched him away from our midst in such a 
swift manner that his innumerable readers and admirers 
had not been forewarned of it in any way. Another great 
man had died at the same place a decade or so before — 
a man Falstaf&an in girth and in gaiety^—Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton by name. 

G. K. C. AND J. L. G. 

Garvin and Chesterton liad not much in common. In 
one matter, however, they could claim kinship: they were 
both exuberant, Ca>rvin in expression also, though Chester- 
ton drew the line there. The latter was always careful to 
purge hii words of the riotousness that was not seldom 
the characteristic of his thought. Garvin was not so 
finicky: ''his fancies broke through language and escaped." 
As a votary in the shrine of a chaste English prose style 
1 need hardly stress the fact that I have never hesitated 
to prefer G. K. C. to that volatile Irish journalist. 

Neverthdess Garvin had his points, and 1 was 
attracted to them from the moment 1 began reading his 
articles in the paper that he made his own, just as 
Massingham did the Nation and Scott the Manchester 
Guardian, The Observer was Garvin and Garvin was the 
Observer, Garvin made the Observer, After serving it 
faithfully for full 35 years,, however, he liad to resign 
from its editorship and squander his genius in periodicals 
that did tiot suit him as the Observer did for more than 
three decades. He must have been a most distinguished 
journalist, 'indeed, of whom that Grand Old Man of 
lAitters, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, could bring himself 
to wile: 

"The revival of the Observer by Mr. Garvin after 
some rather desperate vicissitudes is one of the great 
joumaltatic feats of our time." 

A Tory 

Mn CaTvin, as t have noted above, was Irish by birth, 
llhat e^pJjMna a great deal, though it cannof 'explain con- 
vincingly bis ultimate choosing of the Tory platform for^ 
the voicing of hiii semimefits. Irishmen, as a rule, axe not 
Conservative by political faith. They have ever been in 
the vanguard of progress, centuries of subjection to an 
> alien nilo making them predisposed to die idea ife pothing 
else cati.,i|ii this sorry world. But even Mr. Garvin staned 
his joum^stic career as a Radical of Radicals; he had 
koeu "onh of tbo Chosen,^ after alL He preached from 


a. thousand pulpits the gospd pf Home Rule bir Irelaud. 
He hitched his wagon on the star of Parnell. When Pacnell 
was -forced to retire from the political field Garvin had to 
look about him for another leader to follow to the ends 
of the earth: he was a bom hero-worshipper. . 

His next choice was Joseph Cbambcrlain ; and because 
Joseph Chamberlain was a Conservalive, he had to forswear 
his earlier Radicalism and become a Conservative too, in 
his turn. There was a lime, later on, when he tried very 
hard to bind himself hand and fool to Lloyd George; and, 
had he succeeded. Radicalism would have found in him a 
valiant supporter again. But he did not succeed. Thus 
it came about that he lent his services (by no means 
inconsiderable) to the cause of repression and retrogression 
till the end of his days. 

No Political PniLosorHY 
It is evident, then, that he had no political philosophy. 
He was not rooted to an idea till liis very last moment. 
The other giants of the profession, C. P. Scott, J. A. 
Spender, II. W. Massingham. and A. G. Gardiner must 
thus be conceded to have been bigger men than he. 
Indeed., in every sense of the term, they were bigger men 
than he: even in the matter ot writing. Garvin could not 
he mentioned in the same breath as this illustrious 
quartette. Massingham, to take only one of these, could 
be as exuberant as. if iml more exuberant than. Garvin 
himself. But he cultivated a style that steered clear of any 
corresponding exiibcaance of expression. However violent 
his opinions on a particular subject might be he exercised 
such a control, such a i>oisc, in his written words that 
violence hardly showed through tlie finished product of 
his article or essay. 

Contrast 

As Mr. H. W. Tomlinson says of Massingham: 

*'But this wilful, and at times violent man, who did 
not know how to guard his own interests, when in 
the editoir's chair would sliow a temerity so swift, and 
yet so justly poised, that though his decision was start- 
ling yet his manner of handling it gave entire confi- 
dence; for as soon as he began to write he was in full 
control, and could guide the most dangerous matter 
along the edge of a declivity with not an inch to spare, 
even in the war years^ and laugh with us over the 
deliberately narrow saves. He did it as lightly as 
though it were comedy; but it was not comedy to Lloyd 
George, as the ex-Premier knows now, for he must be 
well aware that it was chiefly Massingham who placed 
him where he is and where be will remain in public 
opinion." (Written in 1925.) 

Mr. Garvin was usually not capable of suejh self- 
restraint. He would fling his treasure abroad with ihe‘ 
reddessness of Omar’s Rose: 

**Leii(ik p the blowing Bose fdiout us^Xo, 
Laujpingf^he says, ^into the world 1 blow. 

At once the silken tassel of my Furse 
TeoTt and Us Treasure on the Garien throw* ** 
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Hi5 Love of Sensahok 

When he wae the editor ui the Observer he was lii the 
habit of contributing a rentruJ-page P'lliiicai siticle^ 
under hia own name, 4 or 5 otJunn.s long, wl«tcr you found 
all right in the end because it wijls written by a nmster- 
hand but which honesty co»iipelh;d you ti declare was 
nearly twice as long as it ne< d hr.ve been i nd verbose to 
a clegree. Let the truth he u^ld a' once that be was often 
out for sensation, which riu><> absolutely counter to the 
unwritten laws of the craft ti at Scott, Spei.d^T, Massing- 
ham and Gardiner practised and in prucii iiig, a<!'»rned. 
He loved to wiiie in headlines and i:, s-roanier head- 
lines at that. He aimed at j‘;arilJng his reaihis. \3 Sir 
John (now Lord) Simon said w len to the < dilor«bip of 
the Observer Mr. Garvin add^l me editf^rshlp of t'l c Pall 
Mall Gazette: 

*'He used to give us ar. chetric sViock nice n week, 
now he gives us an epilejitic fit onto u day.” 

His Pho e 

Mr. Garvin's prose was lu.i, like Dr. Johnson’s at 
his worst, sesquipedalian, l. jt he coold oe otrciiieiy 
verbose. 1 am aniong those vdio ha.e c ns« MUiouslv 
perused the greater part of li s cemro i.age . in tin* 

Oilserver^ but I cannot help fe'liog that his w ithq-^ would 
have been belter lor some meic Uiss pn. liiig. Ha ing had 
at hib command a concise aod bc-hola/ly piote st^Ic h»- 
would*, on occasion, not mind .iluiuing his msln merit in 
the exigencies of his poleimc. It was .ic» .iviely that h»j 
had given up for u party wh-i^ was ii'caiit tn .iiankind, 
but that he had given up M*‘ind prO'.e {(••; scialillaiira 
politics. With al> that, howt ijr, he % 1 in he chu^*' 
(but that .was seldom) as cap* blc of C'/nirc'h d « xpressio;* 
as the others on my list, and us an ediio., wo ^ not fur 
below the same class. 

His Disc I .IN WENT 

His disccrnmeiu was un anny. Oner »e happened 
upon a review of some now novels by a M*. *’P. 
Kennedy** in a certain ivsue <d the Acw S,a‘€iii>an. He 
waa so very much stiuck by its brilda ice that he 
immediately iii>litute(i cnquiri' i with a vit w <o harncssirg 
that fluent and fastid ous pe. to hi^ oWii ^ouinal. Nor 
were his efforts unrewarded. I'hat Mr. “P. C. Kenned/* 
turned out to be no other that reiiiarl able cssa)ist 
and critic, the late Mr. Gcruid Coul<\ and 1 ir morr than 
a decade his fiction criticism v.a^ om of the hi/Ji-lights of 
the Observer, Yoiir firsi-raJc editoi must na.c a ‘ sbuh 
sense**, as it wert, for disc«;ruiijg Meri* wh ir- ver it can 
be found: Mr, Garvin foriuiia-ely. snlisb-cd t as test up to 
the hill. • 

Editim; a JoiniNAT. 

1 should like to liiver a little while b nrer on this 
matter of editing a joitrual. In our .lountry rimost ^^very 
one is supposed to be able to edit i journal, wimthcr it is 
a daily or a weekly or a raontUy. Nf. wonde^ lar jorrnuls 
are what they are, whetr.cr tby aie dailies t r weaklies or 
monthlies. In Englanc editors take a good Jeal of care 
to make their papers as ^all rouvi i** perfet t as po-^dble. 
A joutrnal like Mr. Garvin's Obseiuer, for cxaxnpJt. was 


a veritable feast of rea«>'on and flow of boul. Leaving aside 
Mr, Garvin himself (the editor), literary criticism was 
safe in the hands of Mr. J. C. (later, .Sir John) Squire, 
dramatic criticism in those of Mes.srs. .St. John Ervine 
and Ivor Blown and Horace Horsnell, film criticisnr in 
those of Miss C. A. Lejeune, and, in addition, tliere was 
a galaxy of stars in the shape of book-reviewers and 
political correspondents that made the paper (in its hey- 
day) the very finest of Sunday weeklies. 

Thk Crl'CIai. Test 

Subsequently, however, the pride of place went lo 
the Sunday Times^ owing to such ma-rters in their several 
fields as jauics Agalc. Desmond MacCartby, Ernest New 
man, Hcrboit SidebolhaiUs (k S. i oung, and others. But 
neithfi the Jafe xMr. Leonard Kcc- Hhe firpi editor of the 
'^uiiday '/’tines), nor its picseni Ciluor, Mr, W. W. 
Hadley, eould ludd a candle to Mr, Garvin, and so the 
Ohsetxn cmitnvrd to stand the comp< lition that ottier 
first y ate .Sunday wc#=kly. I iile.^s an ediloi ve-, to it that 
not oiilv wiiat At writes but also uhai At.s several uaKii- 
buiors write is perfect of its kind a paper cannot be .said 
to Ite firsl-raic. An editoi should be able to coax his 
helpers to {;:ivc him of their very best. .Vlassingham was a 
pasi-inasier in tius- art. Tliuac who wrote in his paper 
wrote ekcwliere ribo but not so well as ai his pupa, Tlml 
is one cTUt ial test of editorship. His contributors never 
let Massinghaui down. Nor, let it he reniemlKTf.d. did 
Massingham ever let thun down, h was a pene.ily 
welded team and no |oiirnal in England could compete 
with the Sation while Massingham was its cditoir. U'hen 
he was forct d to le-iign from In': editorship the paper first 
w.iied and finally died- 

TiiE Diffluence 

licie die such editors in India as Scott, Spender, 
Massinglmm, Gardinci and Garvin? To ask the question 
is to give the answer. In India an editrr icishcs to shine 
in lone splendour. 'Ihut kind of selfishness never pays in 
the lung irun. The rt=uk is seen in the miserable papers 
wc have. There is another trouble— the coterie system. 
Jl is cxtraordinaiilv diififuk for even a first*rate writer that 
does not happen to belong to a certain Mutual Admiration 
Society to enter it, imwever much he may try, Thesk* 
inner circles simply cannot he broken into. Our journalism 
is so much younger than the English variety: still we have 
an irresistible eruving to (Tcct such uuscaleablc barriers 
arouiuf it. In the iiiture, at any rule, this simply will not 
do. 'Hie spiiil of exclusiveness ruins itself in tlie end 
by throwing away the baby wdth the bottle-water. 

Judged Purely A.s a Journali.'^t 

Before concluding ihi.^ aTtieJo I should like to say 
that, though 1 am a Radical of Radicals myself; 1 do not 
think any the less of Gaiviu for having been a crusted 
Conservative. I always judge a journalist, as a jaurnaliat, 
not as a politician. 1 do not mind in the least the opinions 
that he happen| to bold &o long as ho has cultivated the 
knack of expressing them in a style that is not devoid 
of decorum. 1 once wrote of the late Thomas Bsiie 
Welby in the now defunct Week-end Revuzw of London 
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that 1 hugf;ed him to my boe»om in spite of the fact 
that he repeatedly damned us, Indians, in his leading 
articles in the Madras Mall (of which he had once lieen 
the editor) — becaQusej tliough he damned us. he 
damned us in delightful language. In the profession 
of journalism Garvins was a name 10 conjure with. T am 
not at all concerned with the fact that the causes that 
•were dear to hie heart -nir that he professed to be dear 
to his heart — were not those that 1 would have espoused 
myself. Garvin, had he so chosen, would have been a 
tower of strength to the progressive side in politics. 1 
believe that he was really at heart a democrat; and. at 
the commencement of his career, he had been om* openly. 
The death of Parnell, his first hero, changed all that. 
Even tlien everything would, probably, have been well had 
his second hero. Joseph Chamberlain, not belonged to the 
opposite tabernacle. It will thus he seen that acrudeiits 
play a very significant part, indeed, even in ilie field of 
journalism. 

Separation 

No great rditur has ever been able to survive the 
shock of being separated from the paper that he had 
built up with his own life-blood, as it were. Massitigham's 
is a classic example. Within a year fir so of being deprived 
of the editorship of his lieloved NatUm be <lied. Garvin 
also was never the .same man after losing bis guidance of the 
Observer, Mere flesh and blood cannot bear these 

PATHAKAM- 


severances. Whatever 1 have Icaiut of journalism I have 
leamt at the feet of such masters of the craft as Scott. 
Spender, MasBingham, Gardiner and Garvin. 1 bought the 
Observer for years and years. 1 took care to read every 
word of his that came my way. Garvin was the very last 
of those old masters. We shall never find his like again. 

What he wrote of Scott of the Manchester Guardian 
after the latter s death (The Observer, January 3, 1932) 
applies equally well to himself: 

“Salutary whether right or wrong Scott always lifted 
the argument. Some who seldom shared his opinions 
were amongst his devoted admirers and learned not to 
be unworthy of Ids spirit when they disagreed with 
his letter.'’ 

Garvin went on: 

“No temptation touching profit or vanity could 
make him swerve. He miglil liave said witli Chauddrt: 
‘Honour, nut honours.' He received no title or addi- 
tions, though 110 one was imire worthy of tbu Order 
of Merit. Wider and higher tributes than any Govern- 
ment cun pay showed him worthy of a nation's inonu- 
meni and a worJ(l'> monument. Some who remember 
him will transmit his examiile lo another generation s<i 
that it sliall be lianded on to another yel. In that *%ensc 
P. Scott has not passed. There is 
*One great societ)\ alone on earthy 
The noble living and the noble dead, “ 

L KERALA ART ^ 


Bv T. V, SITBRAHMANYAM, b.a. 


Amowo Uie various indigenous forma of literary arts 
rind dances of Kerala, 'Patliakam’ is iieriiai»‘< tin* 
earliest of its kind. Pathakam is the five recital ion by 
the Pathakan (the only actor of the play) of epic or 
Piiranic etories generally wiitlen in Sanskrit in a 
dignified semi-]>oetic-seini-prose style known leehui- 
<sdly UR *chambu\ The chainbu Jitenil.im' is fnuums for 
its long sentences, impressive and nv^oiiant. flow, 
piquant figures of speech, pregnant meanings and 
profuse sprinklings of assonance of \owe'ls and allil era- 
lion of consonants. The niilhors of Pathakaii Jitmaluiv 
are a few ir. number. Ti»e tc-xts :ive gciiemlly taken 
from the writings of Hanuinan, Bnna Bind I., Maghan, 
Harsba, Bhoja and Bhflttatbiripad. The lust raentioned 
author was a great Sanskrit scholar and pliilosopher of 
Kerala. 

Simple in tnak^Mip, withont any stage j»ara- 
phernalia but lofty in ideal, Patbakam is an art 
demanding originality, skill and intellectual agility in 
its fjuocessful performance. Tim actor ehoflld not only 
be well-vers?4’ in his art but a good scholar in Sanskrit 
and vernacular and more than all a solf-confidont and 
Ood-fearing man. Naturally we find that just like the 
Pathftkaan. writers the number of PatJ^akam actors is 
also small. 

Pathakam is generally perfoimed during temple 
fcRtivals in the lialls of oui-hou9c^ or in temporarv 


‘paudaj.'i' ere of ('ll in llie (‘oinpuund* of the 

tcmjib's. The play starts some time after sunset. Tl»e 
audionee liaving gathered, the Palbakaii appears liefore 
lliem. He is dres-ii'd in a spotlessly cii'aii white loiu- 
clolb exti'nding to the ankles. Around Ins waist 
wound a folded red silk doth w’itb laeed border, Ovi'r 
his forehead, chest and arms art' iipiilied sacred 
‘ashes' and tcharac-f eristic caste (marks witli SiilTron and 
sandal ikisU*. On the bead tin' Pathakari wears a short, 
scjarlel cap with .silver eiiibroidt'ry. The »Lag(; illuiuinn- 
tion is done by two or more oiJ-fi'd sUiiidard bronze 
lamps. 

The artiste (joinmences the j»]ay by first uttering 
siMiic Sanskrit sloka.s in low, subdued tones in invoca- 
tion of Lord Vishnu. The actor then ex}>laius to the 
audience in impressive vernacular the underlying 
motive of the play how it is intended for leading men 
through the right path, how' it teaches them not to 
drown thomselves too deep in material thoughts and 
hornet affairs but utilize a fraction at least of the day’s 
time in convening witli their own ’selves' which alone 
can convey them to the phice ‘where sorrow is un- 
known.* • 

The Patliakan then begins to narrate the story 
proper by reciting the text which he does sentence by 
sentence or stanza by stanza intonating every syllable 
and word ns appropriately and effectively as posflsble. 
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After Bnishing rach ftentence which at times contains Materialistic civilize lion m inifiing ftpeed and 
liimdreds of words and lakes even fifteen minutes to open-eyed blindness has onade tlu^ moileni man in- 
R'pent once, the actor explains the gist in lucid vcrmi- callable of attending to or appreciating such simple 
cular. By resorting to proper gestures and signs and but noble and dublkne forms of aesthetic art which 
skilful acting he makes the meaning clear to the cany the humble and the pious to that source of 
audieucr. Il(‘ refers to topical and contemporary inexhauHtiblo hapjiinoss illumined jointly by the two 
t‘V(?nts and trenchantly criticizes the pelliness and glowing laiup> of arl and litcraliiri'. P.dhakaru is not 
folly of modern men whenever context and oppuv- an art to be spurned aa antique and viude but quite 
tunily permit, Kvc'iy now and again by his diflacti<* a refreshing and revitalizing dish of intellectual 
and hyperbolical jokes hi' makes the audience roar in banquet partaking of which many a ‘forlorn and ship- 
laughter. Sometimes with his vi'iieinent saliic he wrecked brotlicr’ of arn'iciil Kerala ‘had taken hi‘art 
drives a moral into the hearU of hearers. On the wlmle, again.' It is the duty of all tlie lilerarj* magDa.U;s of 
he impre.sse.s tlic story so well upon the visitors tliat Kerala wlio aie inteve.-^ted in the re\ivjd of ancient 
they be(‘onie spiritually iiuilined before they leave the arts to save ‘P.ithakam’ from ils present fading condi- 
hall. The play lasts for about two hours and ends in lion for tht siiirihial and culiural advancement of 
a d(\()tinna! prayer l(» (Jodiii-ss Saraswati. man. 

COTTON MILLS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Some Facts and Figures 
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In the niattiM* of fn’oduction of Raw Cotton, how- 
eu'r, Pakistan is ju a much better ])u.silion, out ol 
nearly 15 lakh acres iiniler cotton in the yi'ar l94ti-47, 
111 lakh acres are in the Union of Imlia, />., Pakis1an’.s 
.shiUT' is 23 ])er cent. Of the ull-lndia }»roduction of 
cotton in 1^5-46, njwnely 34,38,000 bales, Iho hing and 
medium staple the better class of cotton foi 

spinning purpose) constituted nearly tvo^tfurds, oi- 
2‘2.34^000 bales ; and out of this the production of 
long and middle st apple cotton in Pakistan was 11,50,000 
baltifi, roughly 51 per cent of the total production of 
long and medium staple in all-India ; or 33 pf'r c<int 
of India's entire cotton crop. 

But India is not so dependent on Pakistan as tin* 
above figures may suggest ; nor is Pakistan so well 
provided as it army at first sight seem to be. The 
Indian mills (t.c., both the Union of India and Paki- 
stan mills) were always using a certain amount of 
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foiT'ign cotton !(m' then (»roduction. d'iu* following table 
show.-^ the eoii<uru]*l ion of cotton (Imli.iyi and Foreign) 
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The distribution of cotton mills in P:ikj>tan 


pi o\ nice by i»roMnce is as follow^’ : 


rnmnit" .No. of Milli Nn .*£ J.oiuun 

vSind 1 60 

East Kdigal 9 2251 

WcM Punjab 4 2067 

Total 14 4378 


While Sind and West Punjab .ue rot ton-growing, 
East Bengal is not : Inii th(' majonty of mills as well 
as looiiLs are situated in EasbuTi Hongul. This a. 
po-silum of weakm'ss for Pakistan. 

The following facts lakf'U from the Anui‘Xiin‘s to 
th(* Indo-Pakistaii conuuen’ial agrecnu'iil of May, 
1948, show the relative' de])end(*noe of the two coun- 
tries on each other. 

Kequm nu nts of Pakistan 

PakiKtttn‘<i Hiatpd Quantity 

Commodity annual rnquiri*' to K«>marka 

menta by India 

Bales Bales 

(Moth and yarn 4.00, (KM) 4,00, (XK) One-fourth in the/ 

form of yarns 
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Hequirements o] India "Hiq Kandiooms supply nearly 25 per cent of the 

Bales Bales cloth com amt •! in t' c cou itry. The value of produc- 

Raw cotton 9|00,000 6;50,000 Medium and long tion of tie C i/tire n.IU ino jstry at the current prices 

staple will work out to ab(. it Rs 450 crores ; while that of 

Thus while India can and is willing to supply the the cnti]*e hscdJoom indusi y will work out to about 
entire requirements of Pakistan, Pakistan can not Rs, 100 crores In the matU * of handlooms again Tndia 
do so, is in a xn ich b etter ] osition than Pakistan. 

COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

^‘Legislation or Agrirultural Beaiij istmcnt?*’ 

By Sumanwjai H. Dksai, Bu4., ix.b., Ad>o .ale 


Dh. Savanna’s article, "Legislation or Agricultural 
ReadjusUiient?*’ published in the December issue of The 
Modern Revicu^ presents an interpretation of some fcec- 
tioiis of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lunds Bill 
which a reading of these sections does not warrant. His 
warm commendation of these sections is, therefore, mis- 
leading. It appears Dr. Sayanna is an economist, not 
a lawyer. This fact explains his lapse in interpretation. 
As his article may create misunderstanding, a clarification 
becomes necessary. 

In the last paragraph of column 2 of page 4S2> he 
states: 

Fifthly, out of all items of the Bill, Sections 61 
to 64 concerning restriction on transfers of agricul- 
tural lands, management of uncultivated lands and 
acquisition of estates and lands arc hoth commendable 
and direct in their approach to solve the problems 
of land.” 

He then proceeds to state: 

“Secondly, free trade in land is disallowed, since 
sales of land are to be effected through the Agricul- 
cultural Lands Tribunal at reasonable price determined 
under the rules laid down. The order of priority of 
buyers is as follows.” 

He intends to convey that after the Art comes into 
force all agricultural lands offered for sale will be sub- 
iecl to determination of price and the order of priority. 
Section $2, now being section 64 of the Bill as revised 
by the Bombay Legislature, which provides for the deter- 
mination of the reasonable price and the order of priority 
is not wide enough to include within its scope all agricul- 
tural lands. It includes only land held by one person 
and cultivated by another, a tenant. It does not include 
land held by n person and cultivated by himself. This is 
apparent even on a cinsory study of the section. The 
rqatcrial part of the section is, “WherM a landlord intends 
to sell any land, he shall apply to the Trihiiriul, etc.*’ 
The word ''Landlord” is defint?d in the Bill to mean a 
person whose ownership land an agricult upst holds on 
lease as a tenant. There is no other section in the Bill 
which provides that the land held by a person and culti- 
vated by hinascH, when offered for sale, shall be subject 
to determination of the reasonable price and the order 
of priority. Therefore, such lands will continue to he sold 
to any agrienhurist and at any price which, in areas 
wh^ the pressure on land is intense and highly com- 


petiiive, will tighcr than reasonable price, in one 
and the fame l'*caJiiy. two ►••ts of prices will lulc for 
lands of t^e * den riptioii and equal extent. Tbc one 
set of prjfe uill be that dePnnined under the rules of 
the Tribunal f'»r land .*ffercd lor sale by a landlord. The 
olhf-r will be the deti rmiiied under the rules of demand 
and supply ior laii'- offer'd for sale by an owner- 
cull ivator. In G'ljerat includ og the Baroda State, a 
con^idcralde i.erc.'ntap * of th» total acreage of agricul- 
tural land is heid l>> owner ‘-ultivators. How can it 
then be said ihat free trade in land is disallowed? How 
can it be said l iat consolidation of holdings will be 
effected? Dr. Sevanra could have justifiably staled, 
“Free tratlc in land by laudlnds is disallowed.” With 
every lioliling pasv’ng by purcl-ase under section 62 into 
the hands of a ten nt who will, then, lie able to deal with 
it as any other owner-c^illivalor, the poroenlage of free 
trade in land to ontrolled trai'i will increase. 

Dr. Snyarna cnsHlers fccii*m 62 •commendable, per- 
haps beransR of hi iLterpretalii.»i that it terminates free 
trade in l.nd and irke. a step forward in the land policy 
of the B.,mhoy Pi"si<^cnry, I '.onsidcr it neither com- 
mo.dable, nor just 1 eyi nd a certa n extent nor satisfactory. 

Scclio'i 62 is 1 ot commend ble because it fails to 
inciude all aj;riculi n. I lands within its ambit. Free 
tra-Ie in lam beiiif permitted to owner-cultivators, it 
assumes the romple> If :i of a penally provision. At least 
so it will 6t ike to .umberless small holders of land 
wh^t beinr, u'>aMc ir cultivate thi:ir lands personally or 
umible to su^fport d f»msclvc» on the profits of their 
lands on acc<»'Jnt of * rtjall extent bave had to lease them. 
When thi-y s^c their lands sell t pre-war rates and 
the lands of their ne‘»;;hbour8 who may be. owner-cultiva- 
tor: sell 'It market re cs, they wi I set up a widespread 
di (-content. 

Sect! m 62 is not just beyond a certain extent. A 
rra«^onabh. landlord understands that if highland is for 
sal'*, it r^ust in the i rst instance* be offered to the 
tenant and at lower tl pa the marke* price. He has acted 
ac jrdingy ir the pa t. He will, therefore, have nothing 
to say agains' the sccliim in so far us it provides for offer 
of sale 1‘ijho tenant ii the first instance and at the 
reasonab!'! price. To tins extent, tlie section is just, be- 
yond it, it becomes rnj'»8t. There >9 no privity between 
a fandjotd and adjnee/^t cultivators or other agricul- 
tmists sliown in the order of priority and he is under 
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uo moral obligation to sell his land to any one of them 
in preference to others. An obligation imposed by law 
on him to sell his land next after the tenant in the order 
of priority and at a price more or lees determined for 
the tenant is bound to be viewed by every reasonable* 
person in this country as unjust. The obligation to sell 
land at reasonable price and next after the tenant in 
the order of priority imposed in pursuance of a uniform 
land imlioy governing sale of any agricultural land will 
lose all its unjustness and occasion no bitter but justi- 
fiable comment. When the Goveriimeni has not embarked 
on a policy of pre-deterinined price for sale of all agricul- 
tural lands and of consolidation of holdings as is ajtpareiit 
from non-inclusion of owner-culiivatcd lands in the 
section, the reason for its enforcement in tbe ease lain! 
held by a landlord is beyond uiidersianding. Tbe 
Legislature should have rested content with the provision 
for offer in the first instance to the i«‘nant at determined 
price and, on the tenant’s failure to purchase the land, 
leave the landlord to sell it as an owncrcullivator is 
permitted to sell to any agiiciiliun-t at any pine. 

And section 62 is not salisfaclory'. To be satisfac- 
tory, a 8<‘ctiorj must piovide for any contingency that ii 
may give rise to. Ibe stvHon fails in ihi- rcsi»ea. In 
the onler of priority laid down, it direci' that in the 
second instance the offer of .sale shall be to an adjacent 
cuilivalur or cultivators. It seems to reeognise that ihejc 
may be wore than one <Miliivator as may be inferred 
Irom the reference in it to “cultivators.'* * sually, there 
are more than one cultivator, at, least one or moie each 
on every side of tin. land offered for sale. All these 
cultivators may elaftn to buy the land. Thi.s is a contin- 
gency for *vhich the seel ion has bailed to provide with 
the result that the landbird assuming that be can sell 
to any one of them, will sell it to him who wdl pav 
him the high<*st amount of illegal premium over the 
reasonable price. And how can the premium In- called 
illegal when there is no legal prohibition against it? 
Whatever it l>c, his moral conscience will not be «hocked, 
considering that his neighbour an owmcr-mliivaioi get-i 
higher price for his land. It is inieiesiing to note that 
in the same section bciiig section 64 in the revisfd Bill, 
clause (B) of «ijb-section 2. whi<'li deaU with the sale 
of a cfwclL'ng house on agricidturai land, prn\idr-, ihai 
in case there be more buyers than one. the decision of 
the Collector sbaJI hove to he obtained. 

I am surprised the Bombay Legislature has faile<l 
to consider the possibility that this section 62 will be 
utilized by a protected tenant to evade what be will con- 
sider a hardihip imposed on his purchase of the tenanev 
land under section 32 by section 43, a section added to 
the Bill during its passage through the Legislature. The 
section is: 

*‘No land purchased by a protected tenant under 
section 32 shall be transferred by sale, gif^ exchange, 
lease, mortgage or assignment without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Government.” 

No protected tenant will like to be fettered by such 
a provision, lltat no person who does not cultivate land 


personally should own it may be his sktgan tc^-day, but 
when turned owner he will dispute it. He will want to 
gift the land, he will want to mortgage it, under circum- 
stances beyond his control he will want to lease it. He 
will want to satisfy his sense of ownership or flatter his 
sense of social position. Tlierefore to evade the 
rigorous, he considers, of this section and to be inde- 
pendent of the decision of the Provincial Ciovernment 
which decision may lie to his liking or not .instead of 
cxcrci.sing his right of purchase under section 32, he 
will induce his landlord on payment of a premium to offer 
the land to him under section 62. And a landlord con- 
vinced that he will have to sell the land if not under 
section 62 then under section 32 will, with the induce- 
ment of a premium over the reasonable price which will 
be tbe same under either m i hoik iigice to offer it under 
section 62. Turned ownei by purchase under section 62, 
ho will be at liberty to dispose of tbe land as any other 
owner-eullivator in tbe absence of a piotision similar to 
section 43 which controls only purchase midet section 
32 What is the ohjrci of section 43? The Omsrfcs.s 
party policy is tliat no peison who docs not rulti’alr 
land personally shall owm it. If a tenant, in pursuance 
of that poliev. turned owner leases the bnul and himself 
becomes n landlord tin* p*diey wdll be defeated. The 
Congress partv must be assumi'd lr» be eonseioiis of ibe 
fact that some at least of the tenants wlm knock at its 
door® with the dogan that the cullivator must be the 

owner will forget this slogan the moment ownership 
passes on to them and ibev will if not prevented creatf 
a new class nf bindlord®. To obviate this possibility, it 
appears section 4if has been added a® an afterthought. Tf 
the only object was to prevent resale bv a tenant turned 
owner-eiiltivator to p(»f'kc^ tbe difference between tbe 
market price at which be would be at libertv to sell 
and ibc reaKuinblc price which be bad to pay, section 
43 would li/ive been so framed a® to impose restriction 
onlv on resale without permission. Section 62 without 
a safeguard leaves at leo®r a ride door open to a pro- 
tected tenant to escape and turn landlord. 

In nderiing to secti *n 63. Hr. Savanna W'rites: 

“Thirdlv, the Provincial Government is entitled 
m take over management of such lands as have been 
found uncultivated for any two agricultural seasons 
owing to the fault of landowner, tenant or 'whatp\er 
cau®e. The Government i*an lease out such lands on 
a rent at lea®t eipud to the value of tbe land revenue 
asses ■»meni. To a certain extent the los.® of revenue 
.sustained by the Government on this ae.count may be 
made good.” 

With due apologie.s to th«> learned doctor, I submit 
that the question of loss of revenue to tlic Government 
raised by him is beyond my understanding. The Govern- 
ment revenue in respect of any agricultural land is the 
assessment it annually recovers. Even if land remains 
uncultivated, the ^ holder has to pay up the amount of 
asses-sment. If he fails, the revenue authorities will attach 
the land and by sale realise the arrears under the Land 
Revenue Code. To the learned doctor’s knowledge or 
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information, the Tcnt equal lo the amount of aswssmeni 
realised by the Government will not fully cover the loss 
of revenue anataiiled by it. That is why he has used 
the expression, “To a certain extent.” This meaA^, 
acfcording to him, that the Government gets something 
more by way of revenue than the amount of assessment 
which is wrong. This point is, however, unimportant be- 
cause the government knows how to make good any lose 
of revenue to it. 

On a plain reading of it. section 63 does look com- 
mendable hut on a careful reflection it strikes as unjust. 
In view of the high inadequacy of the produce of the 
country and the staggering burden imposed on it by the 
compulsory imports of grains from outside, every measure, 
even one stringent in extremity is a just and proper 
measure. But every such measure nnim b«* fair and above 
dist'rimination. Section 63 is neither fair nor above dis- 
erimination. It is not fair because for the default of 
one person it seeks to punish two, one of wdiom may be 
completely innocent. At this point, it is necessary to 
understand what the word “Default” means. I consider 
it necessary because I find so eminent a person as a 
nurmher of the Bombay lA-gislatuic has failed to undcr^ 
stand it as appears from an article in Cujerati be con- 
tribnled in a Gujerafi daily in defence of the Rill: 

”Will land be permitted lo remain uncultivated 
because of a dispute or in deference to the caprice of 
a jamindar? Those who deliberaJely keep land un- 
cultivated commit an act of treachery lo the Stale.” 

The honourable member forgets that •’dcfaiiir' means 
“neglect” and has nothing lo do with “dispute” or 
“caprice.” Default in its legal acceptation means neglect 
and cannot bn extended to include dispute or caprice 
or anything else. The section is to I lie effect that if it 
appears lo the Provincial Government that for any tiwo 
consecutive years, any land has remained uncultivated 
“through default of either the landlord or tenant or any 
other cause whatsoever the Provinc.ial Government may 
assume management of the land. Now' read for the 
word “default” the word “neglect.” 1 can conceive of 
no neglect on the part of a landlord which leads to 
land in the possession of a tenant remaining uncultivated. 
And even if there be some neglect which leads to such 
a result, is the long arm of the law incompetent to put 
an end to it and save an innocent and may be industrious 
tenant from the forfeiture of the tenancy land? When 
this very Bill gives so much protection to a tenant, can 
it not give protection to him against the neglect of his 
landlord? It is understandable that land may remain 
uncultivated on account of the neglect of a tejiant. If 
it does so happen, if it remains iincuhiyaled even for 
one year, the landlord is entitled to terniinaie tenancy 
under section 14 of the Bill. But that is discretionary, 
not compulsory on the part of the landlord. Why not 
tell him in explicit language that if land remains nn- 
cixkl;v|ted for two years on account of neglect of the 
his failure to terminate tenancy, his land will 
^ >liiA^K^over bv the Government? The section unfortu- 


nately lays down the principle that for the default or 
neglect of one person, another who is not privy lo it and 
is innocent must also be punished. How can any one 
call such a section fair and just? 

1 have called the section discriminatory. The 
honourable member above referred to quoted the honour- 
ohle Sardar Shrec Vallabhbhai as saying: 

“India is on the mouth of a volcano. If the pro- 
duce of the country does not increase, our destruction 
is a ceriainty.” 

After such grave warning given by so great a leader 
as Sardar Shree, what is it that has prevented the Legis- 
lature from enacting in the Bill that land held even by 
an ownt^r-cullivator remaining uneuhivaled shall be taken 
over by the Government? Docs it mean that the neglect 
of an owner-cultivator is not an act of treachery to the 
State? The explanation (annot be accepted that this is 
a Tenancy Bill, it also claims to be an Agricultural 
I^nds Bill. As such it could have provided a .section 
lo apply lo u tenant cullivalor. The reader will be sur- 
prised lo learn that as \griciilliiral Lands Rill, it con- 
tains only one sedion which is section 61, being section 
63 of the revised Bill. All other sections which deal with 
landloni ami tenant or relate to pr(»cedural matters, it 
contains as Tenancy Bill. When one realises tliis fact 
ami con>iders that a separate cdiapter lias lieen .devoted 
to sections 61 to f>4 all of which exeejU Seiilion 61 could 
have bmi included in the tenancy chapters, one is com- 
pelled to inftT that origi^ially the intention was to extend 
these ‘-eelifins to owner-cultivators also but for one reason 
oT another that intention was given up. Had it been 
given effeel, no gri(;vanee nursed by landlorcf or tenant 
would have met wdth sympathetic audience. 

1 Indieve that the honourable member referred to 
dispute and caprice as included within the expre^ssion, 
“Or any other cause whatsoever.” in section 63. That 
such an important and prominent cause as dispute should 
have been left to be. searched in an unpublished list of 
causes which list may be short or long would be regret- 
table. Usually an Act tries to exhaust all causes, grounds 
or factors referred to in a section and then winds it up 
with such an expressirin as the one noticed above, I 

lielieve tlial a cause included in an expression, such as 

the one used is interpreted lo be a cause of a like nature 
to any one of those specifically mentioned. If any cause 
wrhatsoever whether related to default or not is to 
entitle tlie Government to take over the land why should 
the choice have been, fixed on the cause dfle to default 
for specific mention? Would it not have served the pur* 
pose by enacting that if any land remains un- 

cultivated through “any cause” the Government will take 
over the land? Therefore, the Legi^ture mu A be 

assumed; to^ have intended to refer to any cause, if any, 
in nature alike to default. In a dispute immediate 
redress by prompt approach to authorities is possible. 
Even if not possible, there is no reason to punish a party 
to the disDUte whose ease inav be ittst and such as mav 
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)je upheld in any court of law. A stringent provision 
such as aAsumption of land liy (Government will have 
the effect of subduing a tenant and compelling him to 
yield for fear of i dispute developing and leading to his 
removal from the land. The law cannot leave a tenant 
to the mercy of his landlord and, therefore, dispute as 
a cause in the section must be ruled out. A separate 
section must be added providing steps to be taken by any 
party to avert a dispute or the possibility of a dispute. 

Section 61 lays down that no transfer of land made 
to a person who is not an agriculturist shall he valid. 
Therefore the (lue^^ion arises, who is an agrhudturisi 
under the Bill? 'rhe Definitiuu Seciion lay* down that 
‘■agriculturist’’ means a person who cullivaies land per* 
sonally. “To niliivale personally" in the same section 
means to cuilivate on one's own acci>unt bv one’s own 
labour, or by the lahtiiir of any member of one's family, 
or l>y servants on wages payable in eusb rir kind but not 
ill crop share or by hired labour und<T one’s ]»ersonal 
supervision or the personal sui»ervi‘'ion aiiv member 
of one's fumily. This iiicuri'' that only that pe'Min 
a(repled as an agrie.ullurisi who riilrivales land on bis 
own account. An agi iciillural labourer with any amount 
of efficiency and any length of expciience is e'xcliided. 
A servant wlio on a large farm may be a graduate in 
agriculture i.s i*x<Juded. Ami i«i m> ojiinion if Htrielly 
iiUerpreted, a memla'i of a family or a joint Hindu 
family who cultivates laml ou aeeount of the bead of the 
family oi tlu! joint fHiaii> and it*>t on liis own account 
is also exclmled, I auj. thercfoic, unable to consider 
commendable a secimii which excludes a large class of 
real agrieulKirisis. 

Once ntiaiii with iliie apologies to Dr. Savanna, f 
have to point out that be has not used that ca»e in his 
writing wbieb bis eminent jiosition reijuircs, Wiiting 
on section 6.'f, at one plaer be ux^s the word "'laiuJowiier. ’ 
He writes, “....owing to the fault of the landov\iuT. 
tenant or whulever c.iu***'.’’ I’br word in the section i- 
landlord not landowner. If lamlownei were the woul, 
it would include an owner-cultivator and niak<- the 
section highly commendable as eoi>i(|rie«l by him. 
Similarly in paragraph 2 of column 2 of ]iagr dil'f be 
wrongly uses the word ‘‘maxiimim" for tlie won! “mini- 
mum” which is the word used in seetion 14. clause (ft 
of ^he Bill. In the same para he writes, “The clau-cs 
with regard to consolidation of leiiHiils* holdings etc.” 
1 am not prepared to believe that h< doe.s not know that 
consolidalion of holdings is one thing, prevention of 
fi'agmentation of a holding is another. Wha'f seciimi 27. 
to which he has referred, lays dow'u is a provi‘-».m to 
prevent fragmentation of a holding. It has nothing lt» do 
with consolidation of holdings. 

Tlie provision relating to minimum produce has hern 
dropped from the Bill during its passage threugh the 
Legislature. It found place in section H, «ub-sectiftn 1. 
clause (f) which is as follows: 

*....lhe tenancy of any land held by a teiiUnt 

shall not be terminated unless such tenant has 


without sufficient cause failed to grow crops according 
to the usage or custom of the locality and to produce 
in any year a rainimum yield of the crops grown in 
the land, as determined by any officer appointed in 
this behalf by the Provincial Government." 

Jti all progressive countries, the emphasis of legis- 
lation has shifted on to efficiency today to combat the 
.sliort supply of food. The Agricultural Act of England 
providt*H for ousting from possession any cultivator, be 
he owner or ti*riaril, who fails to attain the standard of 
prothicc pre.scribfd for him. The Government of Madras 
according to newspaper reports coniemplates legislalion 
on the lines of the Act of England. Is it not, then, 
rcgrellubic iliut tbe Bombay Legi’^Ialurc sliould ha'e 
dropped a provision which the sponsors of the Bill very 
advi^dly included in it a first step in the drive to- 

wards cflicieiicy? If the Legislature thonglil that most 
of the leiuiiits lacking efficiency would be disturbed in their 
pos*-es-ion with con'^eqiient agitation difticult to face, the 
Legislature could have provided that for the first two year-v 
after the Act (oines into fore*! the failure to reach the 
standard would not involve lennination of tenancy but 
that a landlord woidd lie entitled to serve a notice 
through the officer concerned that if the* tenant in the 
llnid year faiieei to reach the standard, the tenaney 
would be liable to ttTmiiiafion on bis application and at 
the discretion of tlic officer appointed in llib behalf. 
Sune .sucli provi^'ion, though mild ami tame, would have 
compelled every leiianl to try (o raise his effieieuey In 
my note submitted lo the Selerl Committee of tbe Baroda 
Legislaluie before which a Bill prepared section by 
section on the lines of the Bombay Bill is pending con- 
sideration. I have made this .suggestion and added that 
the liglii to luiich.isf- the tenaney land eonferred on a 
pn»teeled tenant by seel ion 32 should be made depeiuieul 
on the effieieuey eeriificale issued U> him Iw the officer 
appointed in this beliall after the lenunl has ivaclrd 
the eflieieiiev standard. It not today, at It'a^t tomorrow 
the jigi<l provisions of the Agrieiiltural Act of Krightiid 
will have U) be ciiforeed in this country. When that 
eoniingeiiev arrive.*., an iuelheieiil teiiuanl turned «»wner will 
be saved nuii b bean-burning on aceouni of dispo^-session, 

T)r. S«ivauna'-' refen m e to large inronies and huge 
piofits is unfortunate. Those who live in South (Gujerat 
know wbai be<uine tin* pligfil <»f sugareane farmers with 
a high rise in the cost of proiluclion and a shaip fall 
in tli»- pri.e of gur last year. This year the plight is 
woise and if Dr. Sayanna onicrtains any doubts, he may 
pnrfilably spend a few hours in any Soutli fGuierat sugar- 
cane village. 

To loneJudc. I have with regret to observe that on 
a eureful study of the Bombay Bill the impression formed 
iiie.seapably that it is a hasty pieee of legislation rushed 
on the wings of enthusiasm f(»r a very noble object and 
fails to bear the impress of a legal mind carefully guided 
by conditions and problems of agriculture. To quote one 
instance, the law' relating to improvement on land by 
landlord or tenant ernliodied in the Bill not only diti- 
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plays careless or hurried draftsmanship but discloses igno 
ranee of the principles of the science of agriculiure or 
the unanimous conclusions of experienced farmers. To 
quote another instance, the Bill provides in section 19 
that on the termination of a tenancy, the tenant ‘will he 
entitled to claim compensation for tiie trees he may have 
planted but that when the termination of a tenancy is 
in pursuance of surrender, the tenant will nut be 
entitled to any such compensation. The consequence will 
be that if the landlord declines or is unable to pay 
compensation, the tenant will cut down the trees, ripe for 
cutting or not, and remove the wood. Such planted trees 
being usually fruit trees, to that extent the country which 
is in extreme shoil supply of fruit will tuffer. A refer* 
ence to the chapter on Agriculture in HaJsham's Laws 
of England shows that such an eventuality has been pro- 
vided for in England. It is there provided that a tenant 
intending to surrender his tenancy will be entitled to 
offer another substantial tenant for the remaining dura- 
tion of the tenancy and on the landlordV refii.^al l« 
accept him, he will be entitled to claim compfmsalion. 
Now section 41 of the rovij'ed Bill lays down that if tlie 
tenancy is terminated under the provisions of this A< t, a 
tenant will be entitled to compensation for any improve- 
ment made by him on the land. It is silent about ter- 
mination of tenancy following on surrender. Surrender 
being allowed under the Act, termination of tenancy by 
surrender must be considered as one under the provisions 
of the Act and, therefore, a tenant will be entitled to 
compensation. Why this distinction? It has nov/herc 
been laid down in the Bill as it has been laid down in 
the Agricult lira] Act of England that any improvement 
on land by a tenant shall rank for compensation onlv 
if it is effected after notice to the landlord and his con- 
sent and if consent is withheld with the approval of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Had it been so laid down in the 
Bill, it could be understood that on termination due to sur- 
render. a tenant should be entitled to compensation. As it 
ib, it cannot be understood why the claim to compensation 
has h»en recognised in om; case and not in another. On the 
failurt to incorporate in the Bill provi'^ions relating to 
notice, consent and approval referred to above, I shall say 
nothing. A hasty legislation even though it intends to 
be just and fair fails to lie comprehensive enough to 
incorporate all necessary provisions and in the last 
analysis assumes the complexion of a party legislation 
despite the very sincere desire of the party in power to 
be above such legislation. Thi-j is what has happened 
to the Bombay Bill, Its object is excellent, namely, up- 
lift and efficiency of agriculture and the economic better- 
ment of tenants to be brought about by curtailment of 
the arbitrary rights of landlords. But the haste with 
which it has been enacted has not made it possible for 
it to be a just and fair legislation and to be a model 
one for other provinces and stales to (follow. Its sponsors 
are members of a party with high tradition for un- 
deviating adherence to its declared policy, a policy of 


equality and justice for all classes of people. Whatever 
savours of want of justice in the Bill is not a result of 
a deliberate departure from the policy of the party hut 
is tlie consequence of want of care and attention which 
inevitably attends baste. 1 am fortified in this view 
of the Bill on a consideration of E'xplanation 2 to section 
2 and section 38. The Bill requires that personal culti- 
vation of land when actual cultivation is by servants or 
hired' labour must be the cultivation under personal super- 
vision. E!xplanation 2 to section 2 exempts a tenant who 
is a widow, a minor or a person subject to physical or 
mental disability from sucli personal supervision. Sec- 
tion 38 similarly exempts the heir, being a widow, minor 
or a person subject to disability, of a landlord who 
terminated a protected tenancy ami took over possession 
of tenancy land for personal i;ultivation. But there is 
no provision in the Bill to exempt from personal super* 
vision the JanfjJord who after taking up personal cultiva- 
tion may contract u mental or physical disubiiity. In the 
absence of such a provision, the consequence will be 
that on the landlord's failure to carry on personal 
supervision on account of a brief or ptolracicd illnc'js. 
his protected tenant whom he had to disposress will b» 
entitled to recover posftes.sif>n of the land, i cannot for 
a moment conceive that the absence of llu* provision, the 
benefit of whicli has been extended to his heir, is the 
result of a deliberate omission in the case of the land- 
lord himself. However, what is the reaction of such an 
unintentional omission Leadeis of a parly must know 
Uial members who form rank and file of the party 
usually attempt to justify ail acts' of commission or 
omission by the parly. It is not surprising .if one sueb 
member propagates the view that the omission has been 
deliberate, iiit ended to discourage u landlord from taking 
over land from a pioteclid tenant even for the pur- 
uose of dona fide personal cultivation. And a landlord, 
who without a duo appreciation of the need of the hour 
and blinded by his narrow outlook smarts from ivdiat he 
regards as wounds inflicted on him will utilize such 
instances of unintentional injustice which are several in 
the Bill to run down the party. The Congress party ia 
pledged to the balancing of the just intereslB of all 
classes of people. It cannot afford to expose itself to 
frontal attacks from any class of people for acta of un- 
intended injustice, the reHiilt of undue haste or un- 
restrained enthusiasm. It is hoped fervently that the 
Bombay Legislature will at the earliest opportunity once 
again revise the Bill and give it a shape and lone as 
will entitle it to occupy a place of pride and honour on 
the Statute Book of the Province. India with her new- 
found liberty has emerged as a great, potential nation. 
Her activities are being watched with care and interest 
by other nations and her legislation which reflects her 
policy will be keenly studied by jurists all the world 
over. Let it not be said of India or of any province of 
India that it acts in haste and, having to go over the 
ground again, lags behind. 
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ElfCLISA 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE MARAl'HAS : By 
O. S. Sardeeai, Vol. I^Shivaji and His Line 1600-1707 
{374 PP; price Rs. 10) ; Vol. II — Expansion oj the 
Maraiha Power, 1707-1772 {663 pp., price R$. 16) : 

Vol. Ill — Biinset over Maharashtra, 1772-1S48 (634 ‘PP> 
price Rs. 16) with illustration^' and K B 

Dhawak, Bombay. 

A great literary work haa be^n carried to comple- 
tion, and on this happy result we offer ou,r congra- 
tulations to tlio Maratha people and the author 
Govind Sakh.Mram Sardeaai. The garnered fruit oi a 
lifc’.s study, rv flection, and histone expioratioxi by the 
greatest historian among the Marathas haa been pub- 
lished in a form which will make it accessible to the 
vast .English-speaking world. The deep (Tudition and 
painstaking re.search of G. S. Sardusai liad been known 
hitherto to his own provinci* only, his monumental 
Marathi Riyosat in several volumes was written in hi.s 
mother-tongue. But this English book will spread hi» 
ideas to all part^ of India. The good paper, large type 
and clear printing imake it a plensure to read this book 
and refloct the gK'atest credit on the publisher Mr. 
Dhawale and hi^ press. 

This book, however, is in no sense a translation 
or even an adaptation of the Marathi Riyusat, It is an 
original composition altogether, giving a survey of the 
course of Maratha history with reflections and 
character-sketches, written in charming and fluent 
English prose. This historian of the Marathas is now 
in his 84th year and his days have not been idly spent. 
The mature conclusions of such a son of Maharashtni 
on the life-story of his nation is surely worth listening 
to with the deepest attention, and tic literary fluisli 
of this work will ensure to it a host of read(?r3. ShouM 
any one be inclined to suppose that ipiorant racial 
pride has falsified history here, the character and 
reputation of Mr. Sardesai .should at once allay such 
a suspicion. There is a further safeguaril : the author 
says, “Every line in these three volumes has passed 
under the eyes of my lifelong friend Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, in M^. and proof alike. We two have disr- 
cussed,— sotpetimes warmly, — every ^ problem and 
doubtful point in this work ; and if in many cases 1 
have in the end adhered to my own point of view, his 
argUtfnents to the contrary have always had a chasten- 
ing effect on the final shape of any conclusions.” 

CJertainly there is no Maratha chauviniem in this 
book. The aged author mournfully admits the d^ects 
of policy and leaders' character that led ta ;he dowpr 
fall of the kingdom built up by Shivaji and rais^ to 
imperial status by the second and third Peshwas. Even 
the local independence of Maharashtra land was lost 
in the annexation of ISIS. But the author looks hope- 
fully to the future greatnev of the Maratha people m 
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the modern w'orUl. <-’igns of which arc already evident 
(Vol. III., pp. 613-522). 

N. B. Bor 

WHY PROITIBITIUN ? : By H. C. Mookeriee, 
MA, PhD., Vice-President, Constituent Assembly of 
India. The Book House. 16 College Bouare, Calcutta. 
1943 P,p. m-f-t-f 2£1. Price Rs. 4. 

Doctor H. C. Mookerjee has coone forward with 
an admirable manual for temperance, social service 
and Congress worker:^. It is surprising what a mass of 
infoimation has been collected from ouedical literature 
within the small compuss of this book. It would ysrve 
to put an end to the advocacy of those who consider 
tolul prohibition as an impracticable proposal, lor one 
reason or another. 

In the closing pages of the book, the author has 
dealt with the administrative aspects of the question, 
and shown how the control over excise has helped 
rather tliaii hindered the causi' of iu temperance. We 
hope it would scr^e to convim'o legislators, who 
gf'ncrally favour the view that total prombition would 
bi' financially embarrassing for the foveniment. 

This reminds the reviewer of a conversation which 
a well-known adruinistrator of our country had with 
Mahutuia Gandhi a few months before we lost him. 
The administrator, as usual, was advocating control 
us practised by the government and describing 
Gandhiji's proposals as utopian. The latter reoniarked 
tliat his idea was incredibly simple. What he wanted 
was not that governiiieut should immediately stop all 
taxation ovtT excise, but that the revenue derived 
from this source shoidd not, on any account, be used 
for nation-building purposes like Education as it wa^ 
then being used. It should be spent solely for promot- 
ing the cause of Temperance instead. 

We are sure the present book by Dr. Mookerjeii 
will receive a warm welcome from the legislators and 
social workers of our country. 

Nxbmal Kumab Bose 

MY MASTER GOKHALE : Sekclions from the 
Speeches and Writings of the Rt. Hon*ble Srimvosa 
Sastn, with a Foreword by Mahatma, Oandhi. Edited 
by T. N. Jagadiaan. Model PubUcations, 60 Badrian 
Btnet, Madras, 262. Price Rs. 6. 

The late Srinivasa Sastri discharged a sacred 
obligation as through these speeches and writings he 
brought the present generation of politically consoious 
people in India in living touch with the work and 
service of mea^he fruits oi which we enjoy today. 
Gopal KriflhnaUokhale was one of these men ; and 
though Srinivasa Sastri concentrated attention on tiia* 
^'Master’s’* ideas and activities, it would be proper to 
regard him as a representative of his age. The creab^ 
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of that age in Western India were Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar, Mahadco Goviud Ranade, 
rherose^ab Mehta and Balwaut Gangadhar Tilak. 
Bambay represented the eosanopolitan strain in the 
evolution of Indian Nationalism, Poona, the capital 
of the Pesbaw^B, the Nationalist. To this development 
can be traced the foundation of the Deccan Education 
Society which Balwant Tilak joined as one of the 
foundation mombors — all of them vowed to a life of 
poverty in the pursuit of the ideal of renovated India ; 
to this Society was Gopal Krishna Gokhale drawn by 
Balwant Rao. I'his step decreed the future life of 
Srinivasa Sastri’s '^Master.'* 

Both these men lived to disagree fundamentally 
in politics. Gopal Rao followed Ranade, and Balwant 
Rao became the leader of the “Ehetremist** Party in 
India. 

Srinivasa Sastri has woven a story round hi^ 
•'Master^' that only a master in the use of the English 
lan^age can compass ; a fairness and delicacy of 
feeling characterise what appears in the Ixiok, reaching 
a standard that would rennain an ideal, an object of 
envy, to Indian writers and speakers. 

The persons who helr»^'<J mould Gopal Kriahn.i 
Gokhale have been brought into the picture ; in liglii 
strokes their features have been just indicated. But 
the absence of their socio-political b.u*kgioiind would 
explain why we cannot rightly understand tho grandoui 
of their vefforts, the failures by which they had soryed 
thefr country, to use words almost always on the Ups 
of Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

The times during which (190545) th*' wrilingd 
appeared and tho speeches were delivered were not 
quite propitious for the appreciation of Srinivasa 
Sastri'a “Masters” work. But he has left o narrative 
to which the student' of affairs and the historian will 
have to turn for understanding the per-soual and 
impersonal forcei!! that prepared the present. Our 
sorrow is that Brinivasa Sastri could have given us 
many of these of more value and insight. 

Bubidsh Chandra Deb 

RfeCOId.ECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS : By 
f^ir Chimanlal H. ^etalvad. PMiithed by Padma Pub- 
lications Ltd., Bombay. Pj). USO. Price Rs. 12-8. 

The many-sided activities of Sir Chknanlal who 
passed away only the other day are described here in 
the fown of an autobiography in which the writer 
takes the reader into his complete confidence. As a 
famous lawyer, a prominent legi^'lutor, an eminont 
educationist, and a well-known man nf affairs. Sir 
Chimanlal has given us his reminiscences in nine parts 
containing nearly forty chapters. 

After giving a short account of his early days, Sir 
Chbimnlal desolos llie second part comprising more 
than 150 pages to his experieiu'O' a lawyer at the 
Bombay Higli Court. He ha.s r.o many interesting 
t.huigs to say timt even the lay reader belonging to 
other areas of India will find ihi.-! part of his reminis- 
cences iaterefirting. The pari he played as an educa- 
tionist' and the work he did ns a member of the Senate 
and ttsWieivChanfelloT of tho Bombay ^tJniversity are 
described in Hiy. ^fourth part. Tlio.se familiar with the 
.-.ubjecL .Vi ill the modesty with which he has 

refoi^rijd. to his achievrmeuts in this particular sphere. 

Equally int mating is his account of his activities 
in. the Provjiu.ial and Central Legislatures from 1893 
onwards. But no student public affabrs in India and 
.eii|>eoaally th(^ interi^ted in the progressive reidifia- 
iipn selLgW^rnmejdt in our motherland and in the 

t Vt>tuJ4bn demand for Pooma Swaraj can afford 

0 neglect the' iilxih part of Sr Chimanlars auto- 


biography comprising some two hundred jpaSes m 
which he gives his interpretation of events the 
appointment; of Lord Bipon down to the Sapru Con- 
ferences, He has many things to say about the nego- 
tiations carried on behind the scenes in the Round 
Table Conf^nces and much of which nap not, been 
made public except in the book under review. 

Sir Chimanlars account of the Indian States with 
which he became connected as a lawj^er and as adviser 
in constitutional matters is also interesting showing as 
it does the difficulties which had to be overcome by 
the Hon*ble ^rdar Vallabhbhoi Patel whose valuable’ 
services in persuading them to throw in their lot with 
the Indian Union have not yet been fully realised. 

Above all, throughout this big book, the reader 
becomes intimately acquainted with a champion of 
Indian claims who, in liis own way, has served our 
motherland with as much distinction as msmy of those 
who are more well-known to the public. 

The index at the end of the book will be appre- 
/?iate^l by those readers who are unable to find time 
for going through all its five hundred odd pages, while 
the twenty-two illiistralion.s add the final touch to the 
1 'v‘jvonal rhfirnetcr of tlie book. 

H. C. MoOKBRJivF. 

THE MATRIX OF INDIAN CULTURE : Bj D. 
N. Majwmdar. Pp. 24^. Sri Mahadeo Hari Wathodkai 
Foundatiofi Lectures, Nagpur University, 1946. Luck- 
now 1917. 

Written by a thoroughly competent scholar who 
k fully conversant witli the most up-to-date works on 
his subject, and has himself undertaken frequent and 
fruitful field investigations in different parts of 
Northern India, the present publication is a very 
welcome addition to the literature of Indian anthro- 
pology. Of the three parts of which it consists, the first 
describes the development of cultural anthropology iu 
general and of Indian anthropological studies in parti- . 
cular from their dim beginnings down to modern 
times. Tile second part deals ^rnpathetically with the 
problems of population and vital statistics, of taboo 
and similar devices, of the impact of alien cultures and 
influences (specially since the last World War) aud 
of rehabilitation, in relation to the aboriginal tribal'^ 
of India. In the third chapter the author £scuaseB the 
problems of race, of increase of population, of migration 
and immigration, of pob'gamy and hyp('rgamy, of the 
survival of the unfit and so forth not only with 
reference to the tribals, but also in relation to the 
general population of this country. A number of tables 
and diagrams, a select bibliography and two indices 
add to the usefulness of the present volume. It is to 
be hoped that in a future edition more attention will 
be paid to the tribes of Southern India who have been 
almost completely ignored in the present work. 

U. N. Ghosal 

SANSKRIT 

JIVANANDANAM OF ANANDARAYA MAKHIN: 
Edited by Vaidyaratna Pandit M. Duraimarni Aiyont^ 
gar, A.KA.C,, Ayurvedabhusana, Ayurvedacharya, 
The Adyar Library Series No, 39. The Adyar Library, 
Adyar. Madras. Price Rs. 

We have here a beautiful edition of the allegorical 
Sanskrit drama Jiuanandanam of Anandoroyamakhin 
who lived in Tanjore towards the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18^ oentuor. llie edition 
is based on two previous editions : one published in 
Mysore in 1S81 and the other in Bombay in the 
Ka\'yama}a series in 1891. The former edition in 
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Telugii script which does not appear to have been 
preparing the latter has considerably helped 
the learned editor in correcting and improving the 
text of the present edition. A number of emendations 
also seom to have been suggested by him. But un- 
fortunately there is no indication given to distinguish 
the emendations from the readings of the Tohigu 
edition. We have instead a long list of the improve- 
ments made in the editions tipon the readings of the 
Bombay edition. Curiously enough no manuscript of 
the work was utilised in preparing the edition though 
at. least, two are reported to exist in two well-known 
manuscript Libraries— Madras Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and Alwar State Libraiy. A search and colla- 
tion of available manuscripts is essential in 

properly editing, and deteinnining the correct 

text of any oW work. The learned editor's 

own commentary is elaborate and lucid. Being a 
specialist in Indian medical science he has ha/d the 
I^rivilege of being able to bring out the significance of 
the numerous pa.ssagoa relating to the doctrines of the 
Ayurveda whieli the drama incidentally seeks to pro- 
pound. The two long introduclions — one in English 
and the other in Sanskrit — ^give much useful informa- 
tion about the author and his allegorical dramas, 
especially in comparison with other works of the 

same type. 

ChINT4IIAKAN ChAKRAVAIM'1 


^ BENGALI 

HANKER KATHA : By Anath Bandhu Dulta. 
Pyblished by General Printern and Publiikera, Ltd., 
Calcutta. Pp. xiii d- lfS7. Price Ra. H. 


with abhorrence and hatred towards Parau only because 
of his low origin. Such is the power of prejudice ! 

The writer has shown great skill and ability in 
depicting Pamu's character and has given s\ich a 
realistic touch to all other characters that the reader 
finishes the book with a vital question haunting his 
mind. Ho broods over the evil effect^s of social injustice 
done to human beings from the remote past and 
amidst encircling gloom he? sees m ruv of hope when 
he thinks that a new society of Parmi's conception 
miay materialise in future. 

Nalini KrMAR Bhadr\ 

HINDI 

SITAR-MARG (Part II) *, Shripada Bandya- 
padhyaya. Vnni Mandir, Premnagar, Habzimayidi. Delhi, 
Pp. 26^. Price Rb. 6. 

VITAT VADYA-SHIK?HA (Part I; : ShripodUj 
Bandyopadhynya. Vani Mandir. Pr^mnagur, ^bzi- 
mandi, Ddhi. Pp. 58. Price Re. 1-4. 

The author is a well-known writer on Indian 
instrumental music, almost a pioneer in I ho field o'. 
peHinenr literature. The tw’o books, the. first, a conti- 
mintion of his previou.s .scholarly stud\- on the difficult 
art of playing on the .ntar, and the .second, the first n' 
the series of his proposed booklets dealing with the 
technique of handling imij, dilrvba and violin, — (?aij 
'<cr\e as ver>' helpful tutors to all students of Indian 
instrumental music. The author’.^ trejitment of the 
subject is both deep and detailed. Pvonf-<-orrecting. 
howe\cr, needed greater watchfiilnc£«. 


This book is welcome as a valuable contribution 
to banking literature in Befigali. The author has 
admirably succeeded in expressing in simple Bengali 
all the necessary ’information with regard to banking 
law and irnctice prevailing in our country. The book 
will prove? useful to nil who have bank connections. 
Tlie. banking public and student-s will fuul it helpful 
and informing. The price appears to be a little too high 
for our common readers. 

P. C. Ghosh 

•PRATHAM PRASNA (Second Edition) : By Rai- 
mohm Saha. Sree Guru Library, 204 ComwaUie Street, 
Calcutta. Price Re. 4. 

Sj. Raimohan Saha's novel Pratham Pra^na or 
*The First Question' created some sensation in Bengali 
literatim! when it was first publislied a decade ago. 
Tlie book which is different from the commonplace 
fiction displays the author’s originality of thought 
and conception. 

In our Hindu society there arc many evil swial 
customs which have created a gulf of diffcrenc(' 
between man and man. It cannot be denied that the 
caste system is one of the .moin causes of our racial 
and national degeneration. Pamu, the hero of the 
present novel, is a talented young man of a very go- 
ahead spirit, with progressive ideas. His life’s mission 
is to bring revolutionary changes in our social life. He 
is inspired with the idea, of creating a new society 
wherein there will be no distinction of ca«te .and creed, 
and the introduction of intercaste marriage in our 
sof.iety is one of the main items of Ifis nation-* 
building work, Bina a highly accomplished girl ol 
an aristocratic Hindu family is attracted towards 
Pamu, the prince among men.** But alas, when Bina 
comes to learn that her lover is the son of a cobbler 
her idol is riiatter^ to pieces and her heart is filled 


CilJARATI 

(1) SllRI JAMNALAUT By Ch^’v^hyam Phs 
B irla. Papir card'. Pp. 4S pnee .<iT annoi'. 

(2) HFTIKNOHE : Bi/ Kariudyhet Vura. Poprr 
coi'rr. Pp. /,i PHn' .sit 

Q) RACHANATMAK KARYAKHAM : Bu 

Mof^ndan Karnmchand Gandhi Paper covfv. Pp. 4^- 
Price six annas. 

(4) HAZRAT MGHAMMAD AND ISLAM ; By 
Pandit Sundarlal. Paper cover. Pp. 162. Price Re. 1. 

All four jyublieked by the Navjivan Prakashan 
Mandir, Ahmedabad. 1946. 

Birlaji's life of the late Jamnalalji written in easy 
llir.di has been translalrd into equally easy Gujarati 
by H Muslim writer K'lvimbhai Vora. All leading inci- 
dents. in the life of this “adopted *:on” of Gwndhiji 
have boc.n de.scribe<l in a most matter-of-fact and 
therefore- interesting w'ay. It is lull t*f infoimation. 
Karimbhai Vura has equally well acquitteil himself in 
translating Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’ij To lEomen. Bhe 
has boon nt pains to point out how her sisters can 
render useful social w'ork, both in towns and village.-:. 
Her own experience in the line has furnishod her with 
the means of her adviee n?id guidance (landhiji*.- 
work on reconstruction, it,^ secret and its nroper plare. 
is ruiming its fourth edition and its ciglilcon eliapterA , 
are a store-hou.9e of materials, which can be uliliso'd b>’ 
any social worker, big or small. Pandit Suiidarlalji’-' 
work in Hindi, Ilaerat Mohammad and Islam, has fur- 
nished the basis of the text of thi? book by Mr 
MaShruwala. It w a comprehensive and detailed work 
and brings out in strong relief the gooil and humani- 
tarian points of the great creed and its fundamentals * 
as propounded by the prophet. 

K. M. J. 










INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Some Inevitable Consequences of 
Indians Partition 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha observes in Th^ 
Hindustan Review : 

It is generally said, and perhaps believed, that the 
Idle Punjabi puet. Sir Mubaiiunad Iqbal, first started the 
idea of Pakistan in his presidential address at the 
Allahabad session of the Muslim League, in 1930. This 
is not at all eorn'ct, as such a prutmsul had been made 
iiy many leaders, buth Hindu and Muslim, long Itcfore 
ihar year. That groat lea<b'r. Ihe lute Sliri Liiipat Rai 
ol l.a!iore. was one of them. When it became clear to him 
that the Mu? lints w<hi 1<1 not give up Ibeir foparaie elec- 
Utratrs, lie iell tluir smh jeparatiMU would inevitably 
]«‘ad lo a M‘]iura(e Musliiri Suite, particularly because 
there were in India eertain Mii'-lim-maiority areas, both 
in ihe Punjab an<l lieiigal. He wiote aeoordhigly in 
1925; 

“Let, those wlm demand euinmiinal repiesentation, with 
sepaiule i lecUjrate^ in id) t;u jcprcseni illvc institutions 
of the laud, honestly coiiiess that they do not believe 
in naUonali.sm, or in a uniU'd yidia. The two things 
are absolutely irreeo u-ilablc. Mr. M. A. Jinnab is the 
latest recruit to this party, and I really cannot under- 
stand how he calls himself a nationalist still. My 
suggestion i» that the Punjab .should be partitioned into 
two provinces, the W'estem Punjab with a large Muslim- 
luajorily area to be a Muslim-governed province; and the 
Eastern Punjab with a large Hindu-Sikh majority to be 
a non-Musliirvgovcined province.” 

He contemplated, however, a federation for both of 
them, and not their e-xistcnce as independent Sovereign 
Slates, as now carried out. 

Being in favour of the creation of separate Muslim 
Slate Imt united with Hindu Stales under a national 
federal government, Sliri Lajpat Rai went on to say; 
“Linder my scheme Muslims will have four States; (1) the 
Pathau province, or North-WcM Fruniier; (2) Western 
I'unjab; (3) Sind and 14) Eusicin Bengal. If there arc 
compact Muslim communities in any other part of India, 
sufficiently large to form a province, they should be 
similarly constiti^ted. It means a clear partition of India 
into a MosHm India and a non-Muslim India.'^ 

But at the time he wrote (1925) nobody, including 
the Muslim Leaguers, and not excepting even Mr. Jinnah, 
could give any serious thought to Sliri Lajpat Raj’s pr<»- 
posal. The Muslims mrere obviously, at that time more or 
less sufficiently attached to the conception of India, as 
a whole, as their couittry, and had not enough courage 
to envisage a separate political existence and to fend for 
theimselTes. 

However^ Mr, Matlubul Hasan in his book on Mi. 
Jinnah, asserts that it was Shrl Lajpat Rai who^ heralded 
the idea of a partition of India, such as was carried out, 
in an even larger measure, in August, 1947, It has been 
stated by me, in a number of contributions to the press, 
that none of the propounders of the theovy of the parti- 
tion of India, nor those who acquiesced in its implement- 
ing, had 1^ fainteat notion of its veiy grayo oonaequences, 


which had ensued since, and which need no recounting 
now.- 

But the partition having been carried out (let us 
hope, not for all lime) it behoves ii.s to study carefully 
I be effects of the economic, and poliiical disf^aption 
hioughi about, so as to be able to appreciate whether 
there can reasonably be inferrcil from unimpeachable 
data, facts and figures, any prr>spee.t of the reatnalga- 
malion of either the eastern area (in Bengal), or 
the north-wesrern area, or of bt>th, or none. Such 
;iltcmpl^ had already been made by some Hindu 
aji<l Muslim publicists, of which the most notable ore 
those i)iy Shri LhanShyara Das Birla, and Professor Nafis 
Ahmed. Tlie former tried to show, soon after the parti- 
tion W'as achieved by the Muslim I.^ague, that as com- 
pared with the Union of India, the industrial equipments, 
(‘conomic rest)ureefc.. and niei^^hanical contrivances, of 
Pakistan were not worth the name. This elicited the 
obvious retort from the Leaguets, and their supporters, 
that it was just because of it that Mr. Jinnah and his 
fidlowers had insisted upon, and successfully brought 
about, the partition of India, so that in the Muslim- 
majority areas may flourish (by their growth, develop- 
nieiit, and expansion) industries, to which greater-- or 
rather much greater- attention would be paid by the new 
(h)VfTnmf*ni of Pakistan. 

Muslim League publicists had betrayed ao 
almost deplorable anxiety to establish that Paki- 
stan was, even at present, economically n 
thoroughly sound proposition. 

* It would emerge before long as a State wholly inde- 
l>endent of the Indian Union in things and matters indus- 
trial. and become quite as prosperous as the Sister 
Dominion. Of the numerous publications on the subject, 
perhaps the most ambitious and the most pretentious is 
a Iwok wrillen by Nafis Ahmed, called The 

Basis of^ Pafdstan (Thacker. Spink, and Co., Calcutta). 
The author, who claini.s to be a geoprapher, had digeussed 
in it the (fuestion under consideralion, and sought to 
(wtablish the conclusions mentioned above. 

Unfortunately, his book labours under a grave dis- 
advantage. Its last page had been printed off on 5th 
Februarjs 1947 — that is, nearly four months before tlie 
^rlieme of partition, as agreed lo w’as announced on the 
3rd June, and more than six months V>efore it was aetually 
carried out on the 15th of August of that year, under 
the terms of the Radcliffe award. In the circumstanc(*s. 
the author’s discussions of the subject are not so much 
factual as speculative. 

A far better expositor of the economics ol 
Pakistan is a Parsee Professor of Karachi, who 
now pride& in calling himself a “Pakistani.” 

It is Profosaof^Maneck B. Pithawalla^ whose book — 
called An Introduction to Pakistan (Kartrak Building, 
Victoria Road, Karachi) — ^raises before one’s mind’s eye 
visions of a great economic and indnstriai renaiaaaaoe in 
the new-born Deoiiiiioa iduflifed by Mr« Jj&Bidi, pmided 
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the Govenunent conceive and execute the various plans 
to the tcKtaIn, and to the genius oi the people oi. 
Pudstan micai, tie ahya, they ire well set to undertake!'. 
Heattrifiitttea the present undeveloped and almost famished 
natuaro- these erstwhile parts of India to the British 
treaty/ the whole country as a single unit, and not 
demm]|)| every rerion or ^rt of the country intensively — 
as pomps the auMor himself would have done had he 
been ' the eole ruler of India. The result, he says, was 
that ffldnstries in India had been concentrated in certain 
areas 'holy, to the neglect^ and detriment of such other 
areas as had been now grouped in the two blocks consti- 
tuting Pakistan. His study of this Dominion’s resources 
has led him to conclude diat “it is only idle and false 
economists who indulge in vague calculations, and whose 
feet are not firmly fixed on the earth in Pakistan, who 
can say that it ydll be an economic failure.** 

As the author b (a) a Parsec who takes pride in 
Pakistan as a Paikstani, (b) a Dean of the Faculty of 
Science in the University of Sindh, (c) a specialist in 
Geography and Geology, and (d) a dabbler in current 
Indo-Pakistan politics, in full sympathy with the separatist 
ideologies of Pakistan, it is worth while listening to him 
in preference to any other Asiatic. He says: 

“There are two separate Pakistans, without much 
('ompactness, and also without a corridor, excepting the 
sea; and that too right round the whole Indian peninsula. 
The boundary between West Punjab, belonging to Pakis- 
tan, and East Punjab, belonging to the Indian Union, 
is about 200 miles long.** Pakistan “happens to be the 
largest Muslim State in the world. Its western zone is 
larger in area than France and Germany combined. There 
are four Provinces (1) Sind, (2) West Punjab, (3) 
North-West Frontier Province, and (4) Baluchistan. There 
is no natural frontier^ but rather an unnatural disruption 
of water course, and other lines of communications, about 
500 miles long.*’ 

“Both the western and eastern sectors of Pakistan 
have in general, certain natural disadvantages. Both 
Western and Eastern Pakistans cover 2,33,100 square 
miles, of which 1779,000 square miles belong to the 
former, and 54,100 to the latter. This conies to only 
about 15 per cent of the total area of India. Eastern 
Pakistan (only about 54.1(X) square miles in area) is 
Jess than one-third of Western Pakistan in extent*' — « 
though it is larger in papulation. 

Having given the general sketch, quoted above, 
Professor Pithawalla goes into the following details: 

‘•The Norih-West Frontier Province is largely a) 
hilly country. Its total area is enarly 38,6654 out of which 
only about 14.300 square miles are inherited by the 
Government of Pakistan, the rest belonging to the different 
hiU-tribes. The Dondot Colliery (in the West Punjab) 
is in a very poor condition, and the mines arc not at all 
worked on any modern scientific principles. Iron and coal 
generally go together, and so in the Dandot mines, pyrites 
Is also found hut in the same condition as the coal seams. 
Tlie output of coal (as shown in official records) was 
only 95, (XX) tons during the year 1933. Since then the 
c^ilUery has deteriorated,'^ As if this statement was not 
sufftcieptly pointed, and with a view to emphasise it 
further, the learned Professor adds: “The prospects of 
mineral resources of the Dominion of Pakistan, especially 
of key-minerals and metallic ores, arc, on the whole, 
poor.** We are then told: "Agriculture is the mainstay of 
the whole dominion of Pakistan, Western Pakistan, being 
dry land, haa very few forests and forest products in con- 
sequence. On the whole, Pakistan has got only 9.0^ 
square miles of reserved and protCkAd forests against 
come square miles of them in the Indian Union. 

The only .pAsuble connection hetwe^ Eastern and West- 
ern Pkkmiit, for all heavy cargoes, is the sea route from 
Kmuriilt ia Gfaittaioiii, hot Ae dIgMjm is not kse thin 
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5,000 miles. The population of Pakistan forms 16.9 per 
opt of the total population, while it poasesses only 14.7 
pk cent of the total bdian area. The total Muslim 
population in Pakistan is nearly 47.B million, and an 
equal number of people, that is nearly half of the 
(mufllim) community, is still living in the Indian 
Union.** 

To condense the above statements in a few lines : 

(a) the two portions of Pakistan are divided by an 
enormous “foreign** area of about a tbousapd miles extend- 
mg over five F^vinces of the Indian Union — ^East Pun- 
jab, Delhi, the linited Provinces, Bihar, and West Benpl 
— ^with no corridor facilitating intercommunication 

between thens, (as was at one time de-sired by Mr. Jinnah) 
except by a sea route of 3,000 miles between Karachi and 
Qlittagong; (b) Pakistan*8 population is but 16 per 
cent, and area only 14 per cent of that of India, while 
hp forests arc only 9,000 as against 70.000 square 
miles of India's; (c) Pakistan contains (roughly speak- 
ing) but half the Muslim fiopulation of undivided India 
— so it has not at all been able to solve the problem 
of Muslim minorities in India, or of the Hindu minority 
of 13 millions in East Bengal; and (d) the whole 
country is purely agricultural and there are no industries 
anywhere, at present, worth the name — the onl} coal 
mine;, at one particular place being in a deteriorated con- 
dltip. Tliese salient points sum up, in brief, the 
admissions of Professor Pithawalla alxiut the present 
economic and industrial condition of the largest inde- 
pendent Sovereign Muslim Stale of Pakistan, the fifth 4 
amongst the States of I he worlds wliich he assures us 
“only idle and false economists*' dt^claio will be “an 
economic failure.** But do his data and facts support 
his view? 

A much more informinp pxposiilon of ihc n 
economic and political condiiious of Pakistan is 
furnished in a contribution to a Madras woiikly, 
by a “British officer.’* 

The officer was in the bervice of what he' had chosen 
as the designation of his article — “The Fifth Largest 
Slate.*' He writes : 

‘The impression I gained in Ear tern Pakistan was 
that the Muslim has not, in fact, escaped from Hindu 
dominance, as he thought he had. The great majority 
of the shop-keepers, bankers, landowners are Hindus, 
and the Muslim’s economic servitude is nearly as com- 
plete as in former days. In the first enthusiasm for 
Pakistan the Muslim cultivator had imagined that his 
economic dependence would be removed Government 
action. But the economic chains in question are more 
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the result of roUgious piinciples than anything else. The 
Hindu has never deliberately set out to put his Muslim 
counterpart into a position of economic dependence on 
him. Kather has it been done by the Hindu's business 
sense not having been stifled by liis religion. Other 
factors in favour of the Hindus include the joint 
family system^ and tlieir better organised philanthropy 
with ^ its^ benefleia] effect on their education. So, in spite 
of his jubilation, the Muslim of East Pakistan has not 
escaped from Hindu influence in reality, and this fact 
he is only just beginning to realise.*' 

Another impriMsiun is that East Pakistan has lost 
its heart and its iLiouth. Its brain has been much im*- 
proved by having its own provincial Government, and an 
influx of efficient Muslim administrators from all over 
India. But any organisation or body finds it most incon- 
venient to have no lieart and no mouth. Calcutta repre- 
sents these two vital parts, and East Pakistan feels their 
severance as would any other living organism. Unless a 
heart and a mouth can be reconstructed within a year or 
two, East Pakistan will suffer the fate that one would 
expect when such vital organs are removed. Chittagong 
is East }*ukistan s hope. But Chittagong has got to he 
expanded by a F’akistan in economic childhood. It will 
be many years before Chittagong can become East 
Pakistan's heart and nioutli. Can the province, with- 
out two such vital necessities, last so long?^' 

As regards .some either impios-sions of Eastern Pakis- 
tan and her people, the British officer recoids Ills views 
follows; 

‘T/ie Pakistani {the Muslim in Pakistan) is still an 
hiflian, through t.nJ through. Il he thinks 

(himself) an Indian' anii)inaiii.dlly, and then remembers 
that he fs not one. So many of Ids ideas*, interests, back- 
ground, hopes, and amhition«< (personal and national) are 
impregnated with a conipletcl> Indian complex. If real 
«ociaJ, political and erMinornlc eqt.%lity between communi- 
ties could he achieved, then (lie Muslims of Pakistan 
would quickly he leTnpted hack in the fold of a united 
India. The , achievement uf that equality it the task of 
the Hindu.” 

Will the Bengal Hindu, who succeeded, in 1947, in 
getting Bengal di^Mh^d‘, by inean>- of a strenuous and 
vehement agitation for tlie separation of Hindu majority 
areas, prove himself equal to ilie occasion? 

The “Briti.sh Officer” concludes his observations on 


bO long as we have freedom, why should the Hindus 
object? The economy will take care of itself in time.** 

That was his line of argument— a good retort, hut 
not at all convincing. • 

Though a nation can become wealthy by the deve- 
lopment and expansion of industry, as may be some day 
ifie natives of the Union of”India, no sensible person 
should forget that a simpler method of acquiring wealth 
ib by appropriating by force the outcome of the labours 
of yofir more industrious and wealthier neighbours. Solon 
is said to have told Croesus — the proverbial richest man 
of his time — ^that the person who had more iron at his 
disposal would ultimately come to possess all the 
accumulated gold of others. 


Will There be a Third World War? 

The hopes of a lasting peace are fast reced- 
ing, and humanity stands aghast at the prospect 
of another devastating world war. F. W. Corbett 
writes in The Indian Review: 

Today, fully two years after the termination of the 
war. We are still chasing after that elusive peace, and 
the whole world lives in a state of constant tension iu 
strongly opposing camps, on the very bdnk of the preci- 
pice of another war into wliich it may he hurled, at any 
moment. 

This is because the causes of war lie deeper than the 
bellicose creeds and imperialibtic umhilions of Hitler, 
Mussolini or Tojo. To end war, we must destroy Hiller 
and Hitlerism in ourselves also. Because, contrary to com- 
mon belief, each one of us unconsciously harbours Hitl'^r 
and Hitlerism in our hearts, and practises Hitlerism in 
our daily lives, by our selfishness, arrogance, greed, and 
lack of consideration for the needs and the feelings of thofe 
wo call our fellowmen. 

Let uc consider u few of the main indictments against 
Hitler and llitlerisin in language understandable by the 
average man. 

Tlie first is, that Hitler and his henchmen sought to 
depose God and to destroy religion. In this scientific age, 
there is a great gulf between the precept and the practi< c 
of ones religion, and Chri-stians, Hindus, and Muslims 
alike scoff at agelong religious beliefs as so much super- 


Pakistan as follows: 

“There is rimch looking hack over the shoulder, and 
Pakistan is a very impecunious country and not able to 
pay its scrvaiils the salaries that they have had in the 
past. The most sturdy and experienced political faction 
or party— 'the Red Shirts of the Noilli-West Frontier 
Province — are in deadly opposition. Strong repressive 
tuition may send that party undergnmnd. hut wdl never 
kill it. The members of that paity do not fear Hindus, 
and want a share of India's prestige, and they will get 
il. Pakistan appears to have fewer friends on the 
Nonh-Wesi Frontier than she imagined. Much of the 
North-West Frontier is antagonistic to Muslim League 
dominance. Sind unwillingly loses its capital.” 

“The Hindu and Min-lim areas of India are inter- 
dependent. Not only would Hindus need some of the 
resources of Pakistan fur industrial life, hut Pakistan 
would desperately net:d great quantities of the resources 
of Hindusun”— so wrote, in 19U. Professor v-hwles 
Behre (of the Columbia University of New York) in a 
penetrating analysis of the subject,^ in one of the leading 
American quarterlies, called Foreign Affairs, Mf. Jinnan 
when confronted witii a similai argument, two 
previously, had told the representative of the New York 
Times: , , 

“Afghanistan is a poor country but it gets along; so 
does kaq. If we are willing to live sensibly and pooriy 


stition, and, like the Hitlcriicb, invent new and convenient 
forms of religion for themselves. 

llie next indictment is race arrogance. Here also, 
the Nazis openly called themselves the Hcrrenvolk, ami 
sought to subject all ^iufcrioi races' to their service. B:;l 
is there not race arrogance, and, to a greater extent, cla^^ 
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arrogance aittong ub Memocrata’ not only as nadoni and 
groups, but aho as individuals? We consider as inferiors 
all those vHbo do not happen to be of the same colour, 
race, language, or way of thinking as ourselves. 

Therfi are as rigorous class distinctions in 
Europe and America, its there are caste distinc- 
tions in India, and, in India there are minor 
cafete distinctions even among the ‘depressed 
classes.’ 

This is the cause and the lesson of the perpetual 
strikes that now afflict the whole world, in Europe, 
America, Africa or Asia? And this is the true signi- 
ficance of the bloody struggles now going on in France, 
Greece, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo-China and elsewhere. It 
is the eteznal upsurge of class against class, of the labourer 
against the strangl^old of the employer, and of the sub- 
ject race against the domination of the Imperialist. 

The next indictment against Hitler and Hitlerism it 
that they sought to enslave the weaker nations to work 
for the comfort and wealth of the master Nordic Germans. 
What about the victors in this war for freedom? Are 
there still not subject races under their heel in Indo-* 
China, Indonesia, Malaya, Africa and elsewhere, all snugg- 
ing helplessly to shake off the exploiter? Are they differ- 
ent from the weaker nations of Europe because of their 
colour? And what about ourselves? Do we not, each 
one of us, in a greater or lesser deme, exploit the weaker 
brethren of our own race and kind by making them 
work long hours for our comfort or profit at an adequate 
wage? 

The last indictment we will consider is the systematic 
starving of the weaker and subjugated peoples. Here again, 
it was openly stated, that whoever starved, it would not 
be the German people. They, at least, had the excuse that 
they were starving their enemies, but retribution has 
already overtaken them. What of ourselves in regard to 
our own people? 

Today, aU over Inlia, and practically all over the world, 
there is dire distress owing to the high cost and the scarcity 
of food, and we glibly blame the profiteers and black- 
marketeers, who cannot carry on their nefarious trade if 
we did not buy from them. 

Let us pause here, and consider, whether wc 
have, however unintentionally, followed the pre- 
cepts of Hitler and Hitlerism, rather than the 
precepts of our respective religions. 

We may then begin by restoring God and religion to 
their proper places in our individual and corporate lives. 
We can, at the same time, eschew class and race arro- 
gance, and cease eq;)loiting our weaker brethren, each 
in our little way, for our pleasure or profit. 
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And, having deme this, we con use our inffuence 
with oihr xespoctive Governments, to set their policies in 
the. right direction. 

In the international sphere we can see that no people 
or country is exploited or subjugated because it is weak, or 
because any of its natural resources are coveted by the 
stronger. Rather that it be given the help and guidance 
for the development of these resources for the Mefit of 
themselves and others. 

As long as millions of human beings are struggling 
lor their freedom in Malaya, Indonema, Indo-China and 
elsewhere, and are being ruthlessly put down bv the 
armed might of the imperialistic powers who have learnt 
nothing from the last war, but cloak their imperialistic 
designs by calling these people communists, there can be 
no peace. As long as a handful of interested 'Towers** 
impudently decide that the former Italian colonies and 
other territories are not fit for self-government, and pro- 
ceed to apportion them among themselves in pursuance of 
their own power politics, and without consulting the 
wishes of the people concerned, there can be no peace. 

As long as minorities are deprived of their rights because 
of their colour in South Africa, America and elsewhere, 
there can be no peace. There can be only constant con- 
flict, which must inevitably lead to the third world war. 

It is idle to pretend that we can totally 
abolish war. We can only localise it. Conflicts 
between neighbouring states and peoples there 
will always be, but they can, and must be ' 
localised. 

To-day, we stand, not at the parting of the ways, as 
the old saying goes, but are being rushed, in spite of 
ourselves, to the edge of a precipice. Beyond lies the third 
world war, with all i^s horrors. One step forward, and 
we are in it. 

Retrace a few steps, difficult at .first, but easier as we 
go along and we reach the heaven of universal world peace, 
and brotherhood. Hie step forward lies through tlie con- 
tinued exploitation of the weak, by the individual, the group, 
and the nation. The retracing steps are the eschewal o£ 
exploitation, race arrogance, and class arrogance by the 
individual, the group, and the nation. One leads thiough 
a policy of patience, tolerance, justice and mutual re- 
adjustment, to an era of harmony, goodwill, and universal 
peace. The other, throu^ a policy of intolerance, re- 
pression, exploitation, and the insistence on the main- 
tenance of the status qw^ in favour of the strong, to the 
third world war. more devastating than the first two put 
together, which will destroy, perhaps for ever, all that 
remains of civilisation as we know it to-day, and yet, 
not usher in the miUennium. The Choice is ours. 
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SPRING TIMt 



Sprinptime is the scasonlof Sunshine and Flowers — the time 
when Nature discards her old raiment of dried leaves and puts on 
1 a new robe of green foliage. 

In human body too, this great change is taking place every 
moment. For the protection and upkeep of our body, every hour 
millions of red blood-cells are dying and new ones are taking 
their place. Do you know who maintains this supply ? The Liver 
imstains and protects human body by reproduction of red blood-cells 
by assimilation of Protein,’^ Carbo-hydrates and Fat, by assisting 
digestion by formation of bile, by its anti-toxic and protective 
functions and in several other ways.... 

So it is only natural that the Liver calls for your constant care 
and attention, and this is where ClUtfARESH is indispensable. 

CIUMARE8H protect-j tlie’iLiver“& Stomach from the diseases 
like Infantile Liver, I lepaticj. Obstruction with Dropsy, Tropical 
Congestion of the Liver, Jaundice, Intestinal troubles during dentition. 
Summer Diarrhoea, natal .^AnorexiaMSulika), Anasarca, etc. 



THE ORIENTAL RESEARCH A CHEMICAL LABORATORY LTD., 
QUMARE8H HOUSE 
• SAUIA * HOWRAH • 



Revolution in Astrology ^ Astronomy 

Every bod^r in this country is avrare of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmist, Tantric^ 
Yogi vasfly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super- 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranaahi Pandit 
Sabl^ of Benares and All-India Astrological and AEttronomical Society of Calcutta. 


Jyotislisamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattachar]^a, lyotLshamab, 
U.K.A.B. (Lond.;, has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world in England, America, Africa, China, Japan, Malaya. 

Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner or 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajus, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, pn^vent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 
predictions (prediction about the British victory on the very djiy— 2iid 
oeptember, 19i:l9— -of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 
BAJJTOTISHI achievement of independence by the Interim Q-ovt. with Pandit Jnwaharlal 
as the Premier made on the 3rd Sent., 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the I'^rinie Minister of India on the lllh 



August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved (»orrect to the dctnil, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of “Jyotish- 
SiromanP’ in 1928 and ^^Jyotishsamrat” — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers — in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranaahi Pandit Sahha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not boon endowed on any astrologer in India so far. 


Persons who have lost all hopes are strongly sdvised to test the powers of the PsnditJi. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hit Higliam Tbs Maharaja of Athgark says:—**! have been aBtonifdied at the sufierhuman power 
of Fanditji.’’ Har HighooM The Dowager 6th Maharani Saheha of Tripura State says : — is no doubt 
a great personage with . miraculous power.’" The Hoa'hle Chief Juetioe of Calcutta High Court Sir 
iMamaatha Nath Mukherji, Kt., says : — **Xhe wonderful power of calculation and talimt of Brlman Kamesh 
Chandra is the only possible outcome of a great father to a like sou.” The Hon*hIe Maharaja of Santoah 
& Ex-Preeidont of the Bengal Legialative Uouncil, Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt.. eays : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words/’ The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says : — “He is realiy a great personage with siiper-Jiaturai power.” The Hon'ble 
Minister, Govt, of Bengal. Raja Prasanna Deb Ratkot, says : — “The wonderful power of calculation aud 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment,” The Hon'ble Justice Mr. S, M. Das. of 
Koonjhar State High Court, says “Pauditji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “1 was gelling good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life since i started wearing.” Mr. Andre Teinpe, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U. S. 
America : — “I have purchased from you several Kavaebas on two or thrtH> different occasions. They ail 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China “Everything you foretold in writing is taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Isaac Mumi £Ua, Govt. Clerk & Interpreter in Deschang, West 
Africa 8— “J had orderd some Talismans from you that had reudered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., & Notary Public, Colombo, Ceylon : — “1 got marvellous effects from yOtti 
Kavaehas on several occasions”, etc., etc. and many others. 
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SAKASVt^ATT KAVACHA.— For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rb. 38-9. 
MOHINl kavacha.— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly, Rs. 11-8. 
Special Rs. 34f8, Super powerful Rs. 387-14. 
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Leo Toktoi 

F. Golovciiclionko writes in tlie Pravda on 
Tolstoi at the 120th annivernmy of his birth: 

Olio hundred and twenty years afro, on September 
9lh, 1828, in Ya*ina>a Polyana, Leo Tolstoi, the great 
Russian writer and patriot, was liorii. 

The name of IVd'loi i'i oin tif the ino'^t popular in 
world Iiioialiirf ami is dear to iht; lieaii of every Soviet 
person. In a ronversation with Corky, V. 1. Lenin once 
said about ToLloi: 

“What a rock! eh? Wliat a coIosmis! There, old 
man, is an artist. And do vou l.now what else is as- 
tounding? Before ll’at coiiiu the real rnui^hik did not 
exist in lilerutiirc Who in Luiojx' ran lie plueeil along- 

side him?" 

And he answered himself: “No one." 

Stalin idaeeil ToUloi s name among those that form 
the pride and gloi> of tlie lliis^iau natjoii. 

Leo 'fol'loi's ideas as artist and thinker were formed 
in the period between 18 (j 1 and lyufi. llis great woiks 
give, a ’f-iilhfiil poririya! oi old jirH-revoliitiouaiy Kussia. 
As Leinn pointed oui. “Tolstoi ;n hU v»otks soexoeded 
in posing so many great pioblems, in lising to such 
artistic power that oi i \voiks li,i^c taken one of the first 
places in \^olld belles lelires. The epoch of pieparulion. 
t<<r le'olullori in (V‘e of the eountrie', oppiessed by the 
advofalcs of serfiloin stood out, due to I ho in-pired in- 
tfcipretatioif of TolsJoi, a.s a step loiward in liie arti*lh: 
development of all Iramanilv," LeninV aitndes roiitaiii 
a profound analysis ot tlie great writor *- work, reveal- 
ing the grandeur and force ol Ids lii]»uil. 

Tolstoi bcloijgeil hy hnlli to the upper artislocraey, 
but he broke wiih liis class, with ‘ all the eustomary 
ideas of that milieu, and in his later woiks hurled 
passionate crili.isiu againt-l all state, religious, social 
and economic systems based on the enslavement of the 
masses, on their poverty, on the ruin of the pea'ants 
and petty property-owner? in penmal, on the violence 
and hypocrisy which from top to bottom pervade all 
contemporary life,” wrote Leriiii in 1010. 

Contradictouy Work 

Tolstoi’s work is exceedingly contradictory. His 
writings express a passionate aud outspoken protect 
against oppression and violence, against the tsar, land- 
owners and capitali-'-ts ; they contain devastating criticism 
of the bourgeois bureaucratic regime; they ridicule the 
court and the church. On the other hand, Tolstoi gives 
false and worthless recipes: instead of active struggle 
against evil he calls for evangelical Iminilily, iion-rcsis* 
lance and aloofness from politics. He seeks for an 
answer in die “eternal truths" of morality, turns to the 
false sources of Christianity, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
turns away from the struggle for emancipation being 
waged by the proletariat. 

Lenin pointed out that Tolstoi is ridiculous as a 
prophet disclosing new recipes for the salvation of man- 
kind, but he is great as the exponent of the ideas and 
moods which were rife among die millions of Russian 
peasants at the time of the advent of the bourgeois re- 
volution in Russia. Tolstoi succeeded in masiorfuUy 


transmitting the mood of the wide masses of the peasantry, 
in describing their life and expressing their inslhiclive 
fpeling of protest and indignation. Lenin called Tolstoi 
the minor of the Russian revolution because he 
“amazingly lucidly embodied in his works — both as artist 
.an*! thinker and pre?.cljei — the features of the his- 
torical pcculiaiitv of tbe whole fir-t Russian revolution, 
its strength and its w< jiknc'-s." The leader of the Rus- 
sian revnbition hialily vidiK-d the critical element in 
Tolstoi’s work and the ♦ii'srinctive feature of his 

eriri<l«ni, its hisioricnl riffnificanen. in the fact that it 
expres<-ed the collap'-e af tlie Ideas of ihf* widest masses 
in T?ii««in wdth a 'orci* inhercr.t only in great artists. 
AcionKng lo T coin ToLtoi\ works reflect “the great 
human oeean, slirrvc its verv ilepths. with all ils 

weakne''- and all its strong points." 

Tois'iof, THK pkak or 20th CrNTURY Rhalism 

\Vc?iern lilnalure td ihat P'tIikI knew no such great 
writer as Tolsioi. so firntly Imund to the masses of the 
people. Ti e work of th(» boii’Jgcois write^'.c of Europe 
and America was negatively alfet ted by the ilcfline of 
bourgeois ruhnre. its separation from ilu* people, it^ 
dcaprtnre from reali«m. Despite all the ronrradictions 
of Ills philo'opliy, Tohini was firmlv convinced that art 
gains force onlv when it serves the interests of the 
people and is acep'^rible lo fhrm. Tol«toi erred in swer- 
vhiff fr**m the road of the revolutionarv d<‘moerat9, 
Bclinskv and Cbeniislu v-kv, but being a great realist, he 
siKM'ceded In rene«'tinir in bis w»irk an event of world- 
bi'^tf»»*’eal significance' the biewing of the Rnssian re- 
volution. Lenin pbinlv pointed out: “His w’orld signi- 
fieanre a* an artist, his worldwide fumt^ ns a thinker and 
preacher, }»olh one and fhf' otlier. reflect each in its 
owm wav. the world “ignifiraneo of the Russian revolu- 
tion." The genius of Tolstoi marked the peak of the 
developnun« of 20th century realism. 

A Of COTTNTRYMEN 

Wtirld literature knowsi no other writer who could 
depict human nature, almost inipeircptihle psychological 
processes, with stub fttithfnlne.cs and power. A notional 
vn'iier in the tnie'-t sense of the word, Tolstoi strikingly 
embodied the essential trails <'l the Russian pfsiple: a 
clear, broad mind, will-power and character, a profound 
love of labour, inexhau-lible energy, a striving toward 
happiiK-s and freedom on eurlli. All liis groat works 
are imbued with these ideas, above all, War and Peace^ 
KarrMna, Resurrection, the fplk tales. 

“My favourite subject is the Russian people, the 
genuine Russian peasant people," wrote Tolstoi, 

He retained a love fur the Russian working people 
to th ' end of his life. He miderstoud the psychology oi 
the Russian peasant^ his life and his fondest dreams. 
He admired the endurance of the Russians, their per- 
severance and fortitude at work, their urge for justice, 
ihei'* bravery in ganger. 

The great writer was indignant against authors who 
fal€.ified the history of the Russian people, belittled 
their dignity and historical merits. On April 4lh, 1870, 
he wrote in his memorandum book: 
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am reading History. Everything, 

according to this idatorv, waa outragtiouii in Rusda prior 
to fttor,: harag#|yf PW4«?, nupidily, in- 

ability to ao^l^ 

^^t beidil^ fbot, in reading o| how people plua^ 
deredf Ibuilit, destroyed, one involuntarfly comet 

to the (|ue<^^; who fdundered and ^troyed? And 
from that '^gpettion to another; who produced what was 
destroyed? Who and how fed all those people with 
bread? Who made the brocade, the cloth, the clothing 
and precious stones in which the tsars and boyars 
paraded? Who hunted the silver foates and sables which 
w^e given in gift to ambassadors? Who extracted the 
gold and' iron; iwho bred the horses, cattle and sheep; 
who built the houses, the palaces, the cluirclies; who 
tflmnsported the goods? The people live.” 

As a par^cipant in the defence of Sevastopol, his 
first-hand observations convinced Tolstoi that the basis 
of the greatness and power of Russia lies not in the 
riding classes, but rather in the labouring people. 

jSe was amazed by the heroism and fortitude of the 
defenders of Sevastopol. The story, ‘‘Sevastopol in llie 
Month of December.” is a genuine hymn to the Russian 
soldier-hero, who modestly, unaffectedly, passionately 
loves his country and is (ready to give up his li^e for 
it. “The main, comforting conviction.^ wrote , Tolstoi, 

“is the conviction of the impossibility of anywhere 

undernuning the strength of the Russian people ” 

“War and Peace” 

The novel JFar and Peace occupies an exceptional 
place in the history of Russian literature. Tolstoi turned 
to the period of 1812 after the defeat of tsarist Russia 
in the Crimean campaign and set himself the aim of 
showing the mcxral forces of the Russian people. The 
novel depicts the Btrcnglh and power of the Russian 
people and at the same time gives a picture which ex- 
poses the representatives of the higher classes, the up- 
starts and careerists. It reveals the emptiness, corrup- 
tion and stupidity of the high society of the period, 
shows nobles who in the midst of hlood and battle are 
motivated by personal gain and sacrifice the national 
interests; it depicts the terrible calamities resulting from 
the quarrels and petty pride of chiefs, from the absence 
of a firm ruling hand. 

Tlie true hero of the novel is the people. In the 
rough draft of the work Tolstoi wrote. “I tried to write 
a history of the people.” And further, “for a work to 
be good one must love the main, the basic idea in it; 
thus in JTor and Peace I loved the folk idea due to 
the war of 1812.” 

Tolstoi showed that the war of 1812 was a people’s 
emancipating war. The folk idea pervades Tolstoi’s 
entire great work. The author depicts the patriotic 
upsurge of the populace which from Smolensk to Moscow 
went off into the interior of the country upon the ap- 
proach of the French leaving their belongings behind and 
destroying what could be destroyed. 

And Kutuzov is dear to Tolstoi for the very reason 
that he is a Russian and the leader of a people’s war. 
The genius of Kutuzov lay in his ability to understand 
the popular interests^ the popular feelings in all their 
fullness, to merge with the striving of the people to resist 
the enemy. • 

However, the portrayal of Kutuzov also brings out 

weak points of Tol6toi''s philosophy. Tolstoi altri- 
’ buted to the great commander the q[ualities of an advo- 
cate of non-resistance and belittled the role of initiative 
and will-power in his character. Headepicted Kutuzov 
not as a great strategist, but as a man lacking initiative, 
1^10 believed that in war everything takes place of itself, 
Hiat aR historical events are predetermined by the powers 
: .iSNSfie. This is fatalism and is foreign to the scientific 


understanding of the role of personality in history. Such 
an interpretation is m contradiction to the truth; it 
dietoiia the figure of the great commander, who, accord- 
tog to jStolixt'B DTolound amyiis “liroa|^t Napoleon and 
his araky to destructimi . by means 6{ a well-prepared 
count0r4>ilens|ve.** 

The Reactionary Aspect 

£vea mm strongly is iatalism personified in the 
figure of Platon Karatayev. This figure refiects the traits 
of the patriarchal, down- trodden peasant, but Tolstoi 
idealized these traits, admired them and tried to pass 
them off for the national character.' Platon Karatayev 
reflects most strongly the reactionary side of Tolstoi’s 
ideology. He is the personification of passivity, humility 
and non-resistance to evil. He is indiffenent to every- 
thing about him, takes the good and bad in life in the 
same way, trusts himself to god and rejects a rational 
solution of problems, holding that everything takes place 
“not as man proposes, but as god disposes.*' In this 
character is contained a clear expression of •Tolstoyism, 
the birth of a blind, slavish principle against which the 
advanced representatives of the Russian people waged 
such a relentless struggle. 

The great writer, however, also portrayed the heroic 
character of the Russian people, which appeared so 
vividly in the Patriotic War of 1812. He showed that 
the Russian peasants did not submit to the «ncray, that 
they declared a holy war against Napoleon and emerged 
victorious from it. Tolstoi called guerilla warfare a folk 
cudgel which indiscriminately, regardless of tastes and 
rules, rose and fell, b<^labouring the French until it drove 
them from Russia. 

Tolstoi is great in his criticism of the old world, 
a world of violence and slavery. He proclaimed itllcnesB, 
exploitation, private ownership of the land, odious crimes. 
He declared that the capitalist and land owning classes 
had no justification for» existence in the eyes of the 
people and kept their positions exclu.sively by force, 
cunning and craft. • 

The works of Tolstoi arc brilliant documents, ex- 
posing tsarist Russia, the evils from which it suffered. 
“With his lips," wrote Lenin in 1910. “speak all the 
many millions of the Russian people who already hate 
the masters of contemporary life but who have not as 

arrived at a conscious, consistent, implacable struggle 
to the end with them.” 

Tolstoi tore off “all and every mask” not only from 
the oppressors of his people. He described with all his 
immense power the hypocrisy, falseiiood and bestial 
greed of the western European and American bourgeoisie. 
When a certain American agency appealed to Tolstoi to 
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help the Boer repreBcnlatives “get into the good graces' 
of America,^ Tolstoi telegraphed in reply: “The good 
graces of America can only consist in threats of war 
and 1, therefore, regret that 1 cannot comply with your 
request.’* 

In old tsarist Russia Leo Tolstoi was persecuted; the 
synod anathematized him; his writings were forbidden. 
In an article on the death of Tolstoi in 1910 Lenin wrote: 
“Tolstoi, the artist, is known to an insignificant minority 
even in Russia. For his great works to really become 
the property of we need struggle and struggle against 
a social order which has doomed millions and tens of 
millions to darkness, neglect, drudgery and poverty; we 
need a socialist revolution.** 

Indeed, only after the great October Revolution did 
the great works of Tolstoi, ilic artist, become acccessible 
to millions. The name of Leo Tolstoi has the love and 
profound veneration of all the peoples of the USSR. 

In the years of the Soviet power 27.5 million copies 
of the works of tlie great writer have been printed in 
.59 languages of the peojiles of the Soviet Union. The 
true popularity of Tolstoi bettame possible only after the 
Soviet people, led by the parly of Lenin and Stalin, had 
built up a free, happy life. 

Tolstoi, th<‘ great artist, wlio gave such incomparable 
pictures of Russian life, such first-class works of world 
lileialiire reflecting llie grancleur and talent of hi^ people, 
is dear to all their hearts. — Tass-Nrws Afiirncv of the 
U,S.SM, 


India Necessary to Marshall Plan’s Success 

Louis Fi^f'hcr, Vicr-Prosidcnl of the India 
I.ea£z:ue of AiricTica, dolTvered a speech, at 
W^iJikie Memocifil Building, New York Cily, 
on Deconn her J4th 19-48, excerpt s from which 
are given below: 

“Without the Itidiun market, the Marshall Plan and 
the economic reh<rbililation of Japan will be seriously 
handicapped,” Lxiis Fischer, who visited India this 
summer (1945)-, told the ESevcnlh Annual Meeting of 
the India League of America at Willkic Memorit'il Build- 
ing of Freedom House. “Within a very shfirl time,” Mr. 
Fischer stated, “many European countries and Japan 
will be searching lor new large markets, and the only 
one available is India. The Marshall Plan authorities 
therefore should begin immediately to blueprint the 
integration of India’s economy with that of the seventeen 
Marshall Plan countries,” 

Mr. Fischer also asserted that India was the only 
solid, solvent stable democracy of any size in all of Asia. 
“With China doomed either to communism or chaos,” 
Mi*. Fischer stated, ^the Western democracies would do 
well to regard India as the most reliable democratic 
anchor in Asia. India is democracy*B second line of 
defense on the Asiatic Continent.” 

Speaking of Indonesia, Mir. Fischer urged immediate 
ronsiiltatJons between New Delhi and Washington. “If 
Holland denies Indonesians 'their idependence,” Mr. 
Fischer stated, “they will gravitote toward communism, 
and not only Holland, but Burma, Siam, and India will 
lose thereby. Indonesia therefore is no longer a Dutch 
probleiTL It is a world problem. The Du^h are ex- 
perts at building dikes against water, but in Indonesia 
they are playing with fire.** Mr. Fischer declared that 
the views of the American and Indian Governments on 
Indonesia were “very similar.” 
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U.S« Papers Discuss Pandit Nehru and the 
Ahcdition of Untouchability 

Washington, Dec. 3. 

Pandit Nehru and the abolition of untouchability are 
discussed this week in several prominent American news- 
papers. Onp, the Baltimore Sun sees a unique place for 
Nehru in In^&a and for India in the Commonwealth. The 
New y^rk Herald Tribune praises the action of the 
Constituent Assembly in ending untouchability which it 
terms only another manifestation of prejudices which, 
deplorably, oic world-wide. Other papers comment in 
similar vein. 

The Sun said; '‘India has a population of 360,000,000 
people, and this population is increasing so rapidly that 
every year’s surplus of births over deaths amounts to 
millions. In such a land, life is cheap and it is not easy 
to think in terms of individuals. Yet in his current 
series on Xndia,^ Mr. Price Day saw fit to devote his 
entire third article to a single individual, the present 
Premier, Jawaharlal Nehru. The emphasis is not 
excessive. 

“Those who ^ to make some sense out of the great 
changes now taking place in the world will be wise to 
find out all they can about this remarkable man. Mr. 
Day’s sketch , . . provides a useful introduction. Perhaps 
it will persuade some readers to go on to, Nehru’s auto- 
biography, a product of one of his numerous long terms 
in prison during the days of British rule. Tlio^e who do 
will not he dissapointed. For Nehru is a man of many 
talents, and among them is the command of a clean 
and effective English prose style. Most Americans have 
no picture at all of India, and find it all hut incompre- 
hensible. Nehru’s autobiography is not only a remark- 
ably candid and warmhearted account of his own life 
but an understandable introduction for Westerners to the 
mystery of India. 

his I sketch, Mr. Day dwelt mainly on the 
position of Nehru at home— his position as heritor of 
Gandhi’s authority with the masses of the Indian people, 
as the steel backbone of tin* Indian independenrt! move- 
ment, and as the man who has managed to bring India 
through the first severe trials of independence and has 
‘^tUl prodigious domestic task ahead of him. 

What Nehitru Means to Non-Indian World 

“For the non-Indian world, interest in Nehru is going 
to be concentrated more and more on his position as a 
statesman whose influence for good and evil in the com- 
munity of nations is almost incalculable. India attained 
her independence. Rut no one yet knows for certain 
what the position of India in the world is to he. 
Nominally, she is still a Dominion, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. But India (meaning 
Nehru) has reserved decision as to ultimate status. 

“She may cast loose from the Commonwealth and 
determine to go her way alone. That would he what 
might be expected as the normal reaction to the long 
years under direct British rule. On the other hand, old 
hostilities die fast when wise men are willing to let 
them die. There Is the possibility that, under Nehru, 
India may take a longer view and determine to cast her 
lot with the other nations in what used to be called the 
British Commonwealth. • 

“If India takes this second course, then the character 
the Commonwealth is profoundly changed. Hitherto 
the moat conspicuous characteristic of the Commonwealth 
has been the identity or tradition — ^the English-Bpcaking. 
White Man’s tradition — of all the member nations. If 
India joins permanently, then the centre of gravity shifts 
in the direction of a darkfskinned Asiatic peonlc — a 
people whoso social institutions are basically different 
from ^00 of the other Commonwealth nations--«xcept 


m certain of these institutions (law. Western modes of 
industry,' Weatm science. Western notions of political 
freedom and the English language) have been imposed 
and have begun to take root. In terms of population, as 
Mr. Day pointed out in an earlier article the shift in the 
centre of gravity would be very great, for India’s millions 
are double those of ail the other Dominions combined. 

“The position of Nehru today is such that his own 
decision on this immensely important question may well 
prove to be decisive. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
importance of the position in the world today of this gentle, 
soft-spoken, wise and si eel- willed little man.'’ 

Ban on Uutouchabilxty Praised 

Tlte Tribune said: “The people of India have good 
cause to he proud of the progress they have made in 
the field of government rince llic end of British rule, 
and especially of one of the clauses approved for* their 
new constitution by tlie Consiiiuent Assembly, Thisf 
clause provides that uiuouchabiliiy is abolished and that 
its practice, in any form, is forbidden. i 

“While complete acceptance of abolition cannot be 
expected at oncCj and there may be diflicuhies in enforc- 
ing it for a long lime to come, many of the Hinihi li'adera 
in India support aJiolition so strongly that the religious, 
social, and economic restrictions now affecting 40, 000,000 
untouchables seem to be in procesf, of desiruc'ion. 

“The abomination known as unfouchubifity has been 
nothing more than a variation, in a peculiarly ligid 
form, of patterns of discrimination that exist almost 
every where?. Except for the formal character of his 
intolerance, an uppercaslc Indian who regards an 
untouchable as a perf-on who can defile others morrly J)y 
contact is not unlike a (-aucakian who regards a Negro 
as racially inferior. Neither form of prejudice has jiisti- 
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ficotion and fortunately both seem to be held by fewer and 
fewer men as time passes. The change can be seen both in 
heartwarming instances affecting individuals, such as the 
election of a Negro as captain of the football team at 
Yale, and in the writing of laws raising the status of 
niiJdioiis of people, such as the claufe in the new consti- 
tution of India, All these developments give hope that 
tiie day is coming when men will be judged solely for 
their worth as individuals and not on the basis of their 
caste, or their race, or their religioh.** 

The Boston Herald said, in part: *'We are a long 
way from India in milo, but we can rejoice iliul this 
has been written into the fundamental law tlicre, for 
whatever maintains the dignity ol individual humanity 
anywhere in the world ia close to ua. We welcome India 
into the fellowship of free nations. 

**We must not expect that the Indian constitution 
will autoinaticaJJy make touchable the untouchables, any 
mo^-e than our 14 ih Aroendmcni gave tlie Negro equality, 
but it plant's the official seal of the Governriienl on the 
ideal. What untouchahility exists hereafter will repre- 
scni the drag of social custom and prejudice behind the 
enlightenment of llie sovereign power. Wc know v/hat 
that drag is.’* 

Allentowm, Pennsylvania, Morning Call: “'Fhe long 
an<I Juave fight whirh tho martyr, Mahatma Gandhi, 
waged ffir India's 40.000,000 unUi*idhablcs has been 
w^on. . . A great victory has lieen achieved for humanity 
in the name cd a great man. Tlmt victory points the way 
to other people'^ who have their unioiudiahles in Jaiger 
or smaller degree. India has set an example to nations 
throughout the worhl in which there are otlier untoucli- 
ah]o.s, although not known by that designation.*' — I/SIS. 


India^ft World Role Discussed in 
Baltimore Sun 

Washington, Dec. 3. 

The results of India’s first year of independence and 
their effect on the general world picture are discussed 
in two of a series of articles on India by Price Day, 
currently apjpearing in the Baltimore Sun, 

Day maintains, in one article, that India holds the 
key to the future of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
Ujat, by remaining part of the association, she can play a 
vital role in tiiat community of nations. India's partici< 
paiion. Day says, will mean the end of the old ''British'* 
Coiimionyealih and will bring about a new type of organ- 
ization of independent but closely knit countries. 

Pointing to the fact that, in manpower alone India 
is the world's most potent nation, the article says that 
she will account ior sevcn-ienths of the Commonwealth’s 
population if she remains in the association. 

The new India, Day holds, shows "surprising vitality.” 
Already she has "substantially solved the riddle of the 
princely states" and has stepped up industrialization. 
“India’s statesmen see their country already as the moral 
leader of Asia, and believe that it is on the way to 
becoming the material leader as well." 

Opinion in London 

“Many sober tliinkcife in London," Day continues, 
“are saying that the value of close association between 
the chief nation of Wc-^tern Kuropc and the chief nation 
of Asia is self-evident." Officifil London seems to be 
convicted that the “political future of much of Aua cati 
depend on India; that India can be counted on as a 
gicut stable mass resistant to the expansion of 
Communism." 
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as a axeat itn4 'iiideiimdAiit Jialk)i1r; '‘ 

l^B^titttdel^d the Commonwealth. 
, Ihi9^ Akea that IPlixna Miniiaer Jawafaarlal Nehru, "'at the 
i»ow! liondea' Commonwkdth Cwifercace. matfe dew 
tiM^ hie ceki^ wsmta to remain in elose association with 
tiie wants to do so subject hw pledcse to 

imoMm A aovere:^ independent tepfdilie, owing no 
allmida^ to the British Crown. 

lodiare position, as emphasized by Nehru, is that 
dm shoiiid not isolate herselt in the world. Day comments. 

At the conclusion of the London conversations, the 
amide continues, ‘'Nehru could say that India now wished 
Jor aa arrangement under which the urges and feelings 
of people could be satisfied and under which, at the 
safhe time, the Commonwealth link, sufficient to enade 
cokoperaMon in many field!, could be maintained.*’ India, 
Day says, needs tecnaical and economic assistance, which 
can be supplied through the co-operation of the 
Dominions, and she needs the aid of the Commonwealth 
in stabilizing the situation in the Middle East, in Malaya 
and in Burma. 

Implusncs or Past British Kelationship on Indu 
<ln the other artide. Day discusses the influence of 
thi^ paat relationship with Ehgland on the India of today. 
Holding that, although the outward marks of British rule 
are . disappearing, certain aspects of Britain’s influence 
wBl jemaia, the writer indicates that the form of the 
tieW Indian Goveniment is drawn from the West, above 
aH from England. 

'Another lasting contribution of the English is the 
^sense of the dignity of the individual which is one of 
the fundamentals on which new India is based.** 

Hie freedom the Indians won, Day maintains, “in 
the sort of freedom Englishmen undemtand. Because they 
do understand it, most people in England today perceive 
the justice of India's case, and think that India had the 
right to be free.** 

Even intensely nationalistic Indians admit, the writer 
says *‘that tlie kind of economic and social progress India 
hopes for is based to a great extent on Western develop- 
ments which came to India through the British.” 


' frasSwft ;ii' h' thoughtM ''bidliiis 
thilt thioSr tfdhmAqr Britain km? 

hnrialty and technologiciulyj and perhaps fehr defecHie,** 
.Day declares. ^'India today, ooneefaua of tho difficult 
way ahmid, seeks to beeome fiiBy independent and still 
remain in the Commonwealtb^ to the extent that It atay 
riiare the benefits of that group of nations. It i^pews, 
akeady, to share the responsibiBty.-^S/S. 

U. S« Editorial Praiees Indiana Sdf-Rmla 
Plan for VUlagea 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Dec. 3. 

The editorial page of the Milwaukee Jaurnat^ a 
Midwestern U. S. newspaper, describes the self-rule plan 
for villages in India;, calling the system one of the oldest 
forms of democratic self-government. The editorial said, 
in full: 

“Villages of the United Provinces in India are shortly 
to try on ‘experiment’ that dates clear back to tlie city- 
states of ancient Greece. 

“Under a self-rule act passed recently by the Provin- 
cial Assembly, village assemblies and village courts will 
be set up in communities with populations of l.OOC' or 
more. Smaller villages can also set up such bodies by 
joining together. 

“The assemblies will consist of all village adults, 21 
or over, both men and women. They will elect an 
Executive Council. There will be one village court for 
four assemblies; the courts will hear minor cases. They 
will have no power of imprisonment but can impose fines 
up to 30 dollars. 

“The United Provinces has 34,000.000 inhabitants; 
there will be about 35,000 village assemblies and 8,000 
courts. 

“Once again, as in ancient Greece, the villagers will 
meet in the ‘agora’ to thrash out problems of their com- 
munities. One of the most ancient forms of democratic 
self-government will again live in India.** — lISlS. 
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NOTES 


Ideals and Moral Values 

Sardar Patel has made much jday with tlio 
question of Iho dotorioratiou of “moral values” in 
public life. Indeed ever since ll»o Jaipur soasioii of 
the Congress, uur spokesmen of the Govcriumcnt have 
bombarded the iniblic with aecMisation^ of like nature. 
So imuch so Uiat the ptibhc has reason now to 
ask, is it possible for our leadens to follow^ the noble 
example of the Haliatma and do\(»te a day a week 
for self-examination ? 

Tlio public, tiu* Man-in-lhe-street and the Man- 
in-the field,, have to Jisleu to these tirades and 
jeremiads in silence. They have no means of letting 
their leaders know what is their reaction. For today, 
in the absemeo of the Maliatma, there is no oontac.t 
W’hatsoevnr between the public and their “chosen 
leaders.” The conditions t(x!ny are getting worse and 
worse and may soon become as liad as th(» w'orst days 
of British Imperialiwn. 

A little over a fortnight back a prominent Bag- 
Baron declared before his admirers that, he had nibbcal 
tho noses of the Cabinet into dust for daring to oiiposc 
Capital. acknowledge that he had every reason to 
say so, for it seems to ti.s those plans of Nationalisation 
--and incidentally all talk of maas-uplift as spoken by 
He Congress Govern men t.s — arc made of the substance 
that dreams made. 

Labour has become intransigent and 30 special 
lawa are being drafted to protect essential services and 
industries. What a confession of defeat, what a 
humiliation for our Congress leaders ! Security moasiircg 
have to be reinforced so tlmt the masses mry not bo 
dimipted I May we ask, who prepared the soil for the 
scedn of dimt^^tion ? And may we remind o\;r leaders 
of that ancient saw, ''example is better than precept" 
when questions are raised about "moral values” and 
sermons are delivered about the Ideals of Nationalism ? 


Economics and Politics 

In his biulgrt .«))ets;h before the West Bengal 
Assembly, Sri Nahiii Ranjan Sarker, the Finance 
Minister, made the following statement : 

‘‘May 1 also submit that at this nascent stage of 
our freedom we shall be restricting the scope of our 
doing good to the people if w’o were to be tied to the 
apron .strings of “isms”? “Isms” arc the ‘cliches* of the 
day. If W(‘ were to be the blind fol louvers of a parti- 
cular “ism,** without considering il.s bearing on our 
own proldem, we may easily be led into a oneway 
traffic of thought leading us nowhere. In the realm of 
economic ideologies various theorie.s, r.p., capitalh?m, 
socialism and communism are in vogue at the present 
moment. It is not essemtial for ua, I think, in the 
present stage of our development, to accept ‘in lolo* 
any ideolog}' that has its spell on the public mind as 
the .solvent of all our ills. If doing good to the largest 
nunihev of people is our ideal, it will be prudent for 
us to .accept with discrimination the good points of 
every “ism” f*nd diward the bad. W’hat is best designed 
to serve our purpose will always be the best for us 
irrespective of what label it bears, and no slavish 
adherence to abstract dogmas should govern our 
conslnictive activities. One such dogma — if I may also 
call it an illusion of our agf» — is the false dogma of 
equality. There should, of course, be in any free and 
democratic society, various types of equality such as 
social equality, equality of political rights, and, in the 
economic sector of our lives, tlierc should also be a 
minimum standard for all. This minimum should not 
be too low cither, below which no citisen should be 
allowed to slide cTown. But what I think is a question- 
able strategy is to take by taxation from those who 
have more than the average not merely for the com- 
mon service of the community but just to effect it 
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more equal distribution, of wealth. But a process of 
forcible redistribution, of national wealth, apart from., 
enooura^g the slacker and the parasite, is, in my 
opinion, sure to* defeat its object sooner or later by* 
destroying all healthy incentives, the incentive to 
excel, the incentive to save— all worth preserving. A 
dogmatic insistence on the virtue of equality leads in 
practice to another mischief. It leads to the idea that 
the standards of the community as a whole can bo 
raised all round by merely securing a more equitable 
disthbution of existing wealth. This is a mistaken idea 
wliich further destroys the incentive to produce more 
wealth. we are not able to Icv^el up, let us level 
down” — ^Ihis seems to be at the core of this doctrine 
of equality which, I fear, may result only in the pro- 
cess of levelling down without being able to level up. 
Subject to the over-riding consideration of larger 
social welfare and the limit set by this criterion, 
progress must essentially depend upon the desire to 
better one’s condition by the best of one’s endeavour 
and to keep the fruits of one's iuduatry to oneself — 
that is to say the profit-motive, which is a funda- 
mental law of nature and cannot be negatived as long 
as any vestige of individual freedom remains. 

In this country, as in others, the drift towards 
socialism is unmistakable and 1 also feel that our 
ultimate goal should be larger socialisation. But having 
regard to the condition of our country and the stage 
of development in which wo stand today, the most 
practical course for the next few years should be to 
hasten, by concerted efforts of every section of the 
community and every school of thought, imaterial 
prosperity of the nation. Till then it will be, I feel, a 
prudent policy for the country to put ideological 
differeiujcs in cold storage for some time and for- 
mulate a national policy based upon the greatest 
common measure of agreement between all parties.” 

But there is one basic princil)lc that Sj. Sarkor 
has missed. Today the reason thcsij “isms” have flared 
up so prominently in the public mind is because there 
is so much of exploitation. The 7)rofit -motive has 
has degenerated into illicit-gain motive, and the 
"justice for the labourer” slogan is being utilized by 
the disniptionist with case because of that. 

Prevention of Strikes in Essential 
Services 

A Bill called the Essentia] Services (Prevention 
of Strikes) Bill was introduced in the Indian Parlia- 
ment by Sj. Satya Narain Sinha^ , Chief Government 
Whip, on behalf of Sardar Vallobhbhai I^tel, Home 
Minister. 

*n»e Bill, which is an emergency measure, provided 
for tile prevention of strikes in certain essential 
servi^ and would remain in fffrcc only up to 
March 31, 1950. 

7/ic Bill declares prohibited strikes to he iUegal 
and provide for enhanced penalties for persons parti* 


cipating in such strikes as wett aa for peireons>inei%(f<il^ 
Ang such ^ strikes^ 

The proposed legtslation will extend to all the 
Provincee and also to every acoeding> State to the 
extent to which the Dominion Legislature has power 
to make laws for that State. 

It defines "essential services” and authorises the 
Central Government and in certain cesea Provincial 
and State Governments to prohibit strikes in such 
services. 

According to the Bill "essential services” means 
(1) any railway service, (2) any postal, telegraph or 
telephone service, (3) any service of the Central 
Government engaged in the manufacture, storage or 
distribution of arms, ammuniiioji or otlicr military 
stores or equipment, (4) any industry which supplies 
power, light or water to the public, (5) any industry 
engaged in work in connection with the loading, un- 
loading, movement or storage of cargoes in a major 
port. 

It empowers the Central Government to prohibit 
btrikes in any essential Ber\dce specified in the Bill by 
a Gazette notification within such period as may be 
8Q specifuMl provided that the period so specified shall 
not, in the first instance, exceed six months, but may, 
by a notification, be extended by any period not ex- 
ceeding six months if, in the opinion of the Central 
Gcn'ernmcnt, public interest requires such extension. 

Upon the issue of such notification no person 
employed in any essential service to which it relates 
shall go or remain on strike, and any strike declared 
or commenced, whether before or after the issue of 
the notification, by persons employed in any such 
essential service shall bo illegal. 

As regards the penalty for illegal strikes the Bill 
provides that any person, who commences or continues 
an illegal strike, shall be punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term which imay extend to six months, or 
with fine, which may extend to Rs. 200, or with both. 

Any police officer may arrest without warrant any 
person who is reasonably suspecie<! of having com- 
mitted an offence in this "Mnncction. 

Any person who instigates or incites others to take 
part in, makes any preparation for, or otherwise acts 
in furtherance of an illegal strike shall be punishable 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three years, or with fine which may extend to Rs. 1^00 
or with both. 

Prohibiting people from giving financial aid to 
such strikes the Bill provides that any person, who 
knowingly spends or applies any money in direct 
furtherance or support of a strike which is illegal under 
this Act, shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend, to three years, or with fine which may 
extend t6*Rs. 1,<XX), or with both. * 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill 
says ; "The Government have gone to the utmost 
limits possible in a veiy difficult inflationary situation 
to meet the genuine demands of lidmur, and tide hav 
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been recognised by most sections of employees them- 
selves. But there are certain subversive (;icments, 
which seem determined to foment strikes in essential 
services, with the object of disrupting the countr^^'s 
economy and causing confusion and chaos. It is neces- 
sary that tha Qovernment should have power to imiet 
the emergency created by such attempts, and to ensure 
the maintenance of services which arc essential to the 
life of the community. The Bill is an enabling 
measure.” 

The Hindu Code 

The Hindu Code is before the Central legislature 
and a great deal of clamour is being caused by 
opposition groups. The main points of c‘ontrovor.-5y 
were dealt with by Dr. Amhodkar as follows : 

In order to clear tlie misapprehension from the 
minds of people, Dr. Ambedkar referred to the points 
of conlroverjy and made a general observation. He 
said there were three points of controversy, namely, 
abolition of (uisle restriction for valid marriage, pros- 
crii)iiou of monogamy, and jiermission for divorce. 

As regards the abolition of easte restriction f”** 
valid imarriagi?, Dr. Ambedknr said that so far as this 
Bill was concerned what it did was to establish a sort 
of comprouiiisc between the new and the old. The Bill 
said that if any member of the Hindu community 
wanted to marry in orthodox syatom which required 
that; marriage should not be valid unless the bride and 
the bridegroom belongi'd to the same caste, aub-easte 
and Barna there was nothing in the Code w’hich <‘Ould 
prevent to give effect to hia wishes and 
to give effect to wdiat he regardc'd as liis Dluirma. 
In the same way if one Hindu did not believe 
in (!a.ste, sub-caste, etc. and chose to marry .i girl out- 
side his caste, sub-caste and Barna, law regarded tliis 
marriage also as valid. There was, therefore, so far as 
the marriage law was concerned no kind of imposition. 
Orthodox and Vaidik Hindus w'erc free to <lo what 
they thought right according to their Dharma, Simil;ir- 
ly» people who did not regard Dharma and followed 
reason and consilience w'ero also free to follow their 
considenco. What would happen in Hindu society so 
far as marriage law was concerned, it was <lifficult to 
•flay. He hoi)od that those who were following the uew 
path would win subsequently. 

With regard to monogamy, he said that what the 
Bill provided was nothing new. He did not think that 
any unembei; in the House would be able to point out 
that the Shastra at any time gave- Hindu husband 
unfettered and unquali&^d right to polygamy. That 
was never the case. Even today in certain parts of 
South India there w»cre people whose custom did not 
allow the husband to marry a second wife unless he 
obtained the consent of the wife. Secondly^ when the 
consent was obtained, he must allow her certain pro- 
perty. That .property became her absolute property 
so that if after her consent the husband married and 
ill-treated her, she had the econoimc tbacaits in ber own 
hand to lead an independent, life. 


Giving the second illustration he referred to 
Kautilya’s ArthashoBlra and said that the right 
marry a second wife had been restricted and linnlcu 
by Kautilya. In the first place no man could rc-marr^ 
for the first ten or twelve years because he must bu 
siitished that the woman was nut callable of produclnv^ 
a child. Secondly, the husband was to return to ihe 
wife all the stridhan she had acquired at the time o 
anarriage. Only under these conditions Kautilya 
permitted a Hindu husband to marry for the secouu 
lime. Tliirdly, in our own country under the legislation 
that had been passed in variuas provinces monogamy 
had been prohibited. That way ihvy wcrti not making 
any radical or ro\ olulionary change. Tiny had prcce 
dent before them of what thc'v w( re doing both in tiic 
laws that had been i»asr?ed in varit)U.s States in I*idi., 
and al}»o in the yiiastras. They Innl todays tlu; precedeui 
of the whoUi world W'hich recognised monogamy. 

A< regards the <*ontrov('rsy about right to divorce. 
Dr. Aiubedkar said that thi.s wais in no w^ay innovation. 
Everybody in the House knew that the community 
which was called tSiidra had cusloiiiary divorce. Tlie 
j^udraN formed practically 90 per cent of the total 
poiiulation. The regenerated class formed only 10 
per cent. The question he w'as asking was whether 
they were going to have the law^ of the 90 per cent of 
the people as general law^ of the country^ or they are 
going to havv> law^ of the 10 per cent of the population 
and impose the same on the 90 per cent people. Un- 
fortunately, anti-.social customs had b(!on allowed to 
tranqdc the Shastras. Dr. Ambedkurs submission, 
therefore, was that >o far the law of marriage and 
divorce wa.s concerned whaU^ver had beem laid down 
was both just and rea.sonable, supported by precedent 
not only of our Sh.’istras but experience of the world 
II » a whole. 

With regal’d to the adoption there w'ero three 
points of controversy . sahl Dr. Ambedkar. “Like the 
old Hindu T.aw w’o do not make observance of caste 
conditions as requisite condition for valid adoption. 
We f(;llow lh(’ same rule we have followed with regard 
to .marriage. Here again if a Brahmin wants to adopt 
a Brahmin boy, or a Sudra w'ants to adopt a Sudra 
boy he is fr'*e to do so. If a Brahmin is so enlightened 
as not to adopt a Brahmin boy but to adopt a boy of 
anoUiin’ community, ho is free to do so.” 

The Bill also limits the right of the adopted son. 
The adopted son, however, cannot deprive her mother 
of the right of property. Otherwise the adopted boy, 
he said, could divest the mother of the property and 
make her dependent on him as he liked. 

Another important change which had been intro- 
duced in the Bill \vas in regard to succession rights, 
Dr. Ambedkar said. In this regard, he said, the Select 
Committee bad '^made no alteration at all. In the 
matter of recognition of the degree of agnates and 
cognates, the Select Committee had made certar 
changes. It did not recognise the legal right of in heu 
t>£ the 14th. degree to claim, any property of a deceased. 
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If the deceased had been interested in his 14th degree 
heir, he could have made a specific provision in a will 
to the effect that such and such portion of his pro- 
perty should go to him. In the absence of such specific 
indication or docuunent, the present Hindu Code pro- 
vided for recognition of no* such right. 

• In the matter of inheritance also, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that the present bill had made a change. The 
original bill said that a daughter got a share of the 
property which was equal to one haK of a son’s share. 
Sou usually inherited the entire property of the 
father. But now the daughter still got one half of a 
son’s share, while the son was entitled to get only 
one half of the property leaving the other half under 
the management of mother. This was in his oiunion 
an equitable distribution of property. 

Coming to women’s property, Dr. Ambedkar said 
that he did not know how many members of the House 
were fully familiar with the remifications of the subject. 
Women’s property was an intricate and complieatod 
subject. They had to consider whether a -'wocnan’s 
property was the property to a maiden or that of a 
marricid woman. Then again they had to take into 
consideration whether such property was slrcedhana 
or property inherited by her as a widow'. Even in the 
disposal of such property they had to consider w’hether 
the Mithila School or the Benares School of Law 
would apply and so on and so forth. But one thing 
w'hich w^as clear from the existing Hindu Law was that 
women enjoyed absolute right over the strccdliana. 
But the widow’s property was not absolute property. 
Why there should be such a diffci’encc, Dr. Ambedkar 
asked. If the women rould have ab‘«oluto right over one 
category of property, he could not understand why 
they did not enjoy the same absolute right over the 
disposal of the widow’s property. No satisfactory 
answer to this question was available in Mitakshara 
School. The Select Committee, in his judgment, had 
come to the conclusion that women should have 
absolute right over their property whether streedhana 
or “widow property.” 

No Nationalisation for Ten Years • 

Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, India’s Minister for 
Industry and Supply, presiding over the first meeting of 
the Centra] Advisory Council of Industries, referred to the 
question of nationalisation of industries and said, **While 
I recognize that meticulous interference by the Govern- 
ment may well hamper industrial progress and must be 
avoided, it will, 1 feel, be agreed that m order %o 
implement a progressive national policy, the Government 
mutt take the power to regulate and develop those 
industries, which are of olUndia importance and are 
covered by our statement of policyt” Dr. Mookerjee 
added that the Government were considering the lines on 
which legislation should be undertaken to implement that 
||olicy! The Council was consdtuted in S^ember last 
and was liolding its first meeting which was addressed by 


the Industries Minister. It consists of the representativee 
of the Cenltral-Ptoviiicial and Btate Government^ of 
Commerce, Industry and Labour and non-officials total- 
ling about 60. 

The functions of the Council are to advise Govern- 
ment generally on industrial policy, review periodically 
production in the major industries and suggest measures 
to secure the best use of the existing capacity, to advise 
Gbvemment on the allocation of materials in scarce 
supply* and on the import of capital equipment and raw 
materials needed by the industry. The Council will 
also deal with specific problems which the Government 
might place before it from time lo time. 

Dr. Mookerjee explained the Government policy on 
nationalisation in the following W'ords which ought to 
be sufficient lo remove all fears from the minds of our 
industrial magnates so that a serious effon may now be 
made by them to increase production. What is called 
the fear of nationalisation had so long been put up us one 
of the major impediments in the way of increasing pro- 
duction. This has now been completely removed and 
the Government policy on tliis important question has 
been fully clarified. Dr. Mookerjee said, “The policy of 
Government is specific that existing undertakings will 
not only remain with private enterprise for at least ten 
years, but that they will he assisted to increase their 
efficiency and expand their producrioii. The question of 
their acquisition by the Stale will he a matter of review 
at the end of this period of ten years in the light of 
circumstances then prevailing. Even as regards future 
undertakings in this field it will he open to the State to 
unite the co-operation of private enterprise wherever it 
is found that by so doing industrial development will he 
accelerated.'* 

He added, “Tlie idea seems to exist in some quarters 
that the Government have put an undue restriction on 
private interprise to develop industry on its own initiative. 
Nationalisation, as ordinarily understood, means the com- 
plete seclusion of private enterprise from the nationalised 
field. On this definition our policy, as announced, does 
not contemplate the nationalisation of any industry 
except those which are already under Government direction 
and management, viz.. Arms and Ammunition, Railways 
and the production and control of Atomic Energy. The 
State has, however, asftumed primary responsibility for 
the development of new undertakings in six other indus- 
tries, viz., Coal, Iron and Steel, Aircraft Manufacture, 
Ship-building, Manufacture of Telephone, X^legraph and 
Wireless Apparatus and Mineral Oils.” 

Dr. Mookerjee said that the Government policy as 
regards the rest of the ind*ustrial field which was a- very 
wide one was equally clear, “No monopoly by the State 
is intended and private enterprise is free and welcome 
to play iti» due role in this sphere. The State may, o£ 
course, find it necessary to underukc the estahHshmeiit of 
new industries which are impertant from the natlonll^ 
standpoint or where private enterprise is slow to come 
into the field. State enterprise of this character idiould 
not create any prejudice or hoatility in the minds of 
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anyone intereeted in the progressive development of the 
country.” 

*In this connection Dr. Mookerjee referred to U.S.A. 
which country was wedded to private enterprise and said 
that the necessity for State intervention in industry under 
certain circumstances was recognised there. 

Dr. Mookerjee’s pronouncement has been con- 
firmed later by Sardar Patel. This (concession made by 
the Government of India has been regarded as a 
victory by the capitalist group campaigning for the 
control of India's potential. Indeed (He leading 
luminary of that group boasted that He Had forced 
Pandit Nehru's Govcrnniout to bow down b<‘fore Him. 
It is likewise regarded a.< a majoi- defeat by all those 
who would like to see India’s destiny to be gsiided 
along the path of a socialist deinoeraey. 

It is too early as yet to pronounce judgment on 
this ino\o. but \v<' must confecs to a considerable 
in(‘Msure of .scej)(ieiMn regarding the chancels of any 
fa\ourable icaetion from eilHer ( apital or Labour or 
from those uHiniale bea'^ts of burden, who are always 
ignored, llu* Man in I he Street and the Man in the 
Field. 

Raiitmy Budget 

An increase of Ils. 14.5 rrores in the grasy? eaniings 
of railways over the original estimate for the current 
year and nn c*xp(v'tatiou of a furtiier increase of Rs. 5. .5 
crores in 1949-50 was forcaaist by Mr. Ayvangar, 
Railway Minister in juTsenting the Raihvay Budget 
for 1949-50 in the Indian Parliament. Tlie surplus for 
the current year is now* estimated at Rs, 15.83 crorcs, 
an inrre.ise of about Rs. 6 crore.s on the original 
estimate. De.spitc the further increase in earnings anti- 
cipated in 1949-50 the .surplus for tha( year is, how- 
ever, expected to decline to Rs. 9.44 eiore.s. This drop 
is mainly due to the increase in the Wage Bill, 

The Budget reveals a record expend! lure *00 the 
renewal of rolling stock, especially of average loco- 
motives. We believe that there is need for great 
caution in this sphere. Mr. R. K. Siddhw’a, during the 
debate on Railway Budget, w'anted to know how many 
of the 1476 locomotives vrhich were under repair Had 
been actually repaired and wlicther it wa.s true that 
some of them were sold away at Rs. 250 each. Wc do 
not find any refutal to this allegation in Mr. Ayyan- 
gar's reply. Regarding the engine position it Ini'* b''en 
stated tha| on March 31, 1949, there will l;o 1291 
overage locomotives; against these 863 loco'notives were 
ordered abroad. Arrangement is being made to manu- 
facture 120 locomotives and 50 boilers in India, and 
still it will be necessary to im 3 )ort 4(K) to £03 
locomotives. 

The Budget reveals a record expenditure on the 
rcftiewal of rolling stock. The charge to the Deprecia- 
tion Fund on renewal account in the current year is 
Rs. 22.21 crores and in the Budget year Rs. 33.86 
erorea. Among the major works for wluch provision 
has 'been made is the locomotive building project at 


Mihijam. The name of Mihijam is being changed into 
Chittaranjan. 

For the Budget year, the estimate of gross traffic 
receipts has been placed at Rs. 210 crorcs and gross 
w'orking expenses estimated at Rs. 172.12 crorcs. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
punctual running of the trains and measures are being 
taken to improve in particular the conditions of third 
class travel by providing electric fans in third class 
waiting halls, covered platforms at important stations, 
int-reasc in sitting accommodation, cleanliness of 
coaching stock and of station premi8e.s, adequate 
supply of drinking water, and appointment of special 
guides to a.sKist cla.«iis 111 p:is.'‘cngers. Special corapart- 
nu'nts and are now reserved for long distance 

passengers tra\elling over 300 miles. It has been 
reveah'd during the debate that the main cause of 
ovf'icrowding w'as an inerease in travel by about two 
and a lialf times over the pre-war figure. On March 31, 
1939, there were 32.4 million passengers travelling 
every month on Indian railway*. On March 31, 1918, 
88 million passengers travelled. 

On the side of good.s traffic, 329 l)road-gauge 
ffl'ocial trains were run during December, 1948, for the 
movement of traffic in full tniin loads. The wagon 
loading on broad-gauge im])ro\ed from 9.800 in June to 
12,670 in December, 1948 ; tin* (urn round of w’agona 
over the same period showing a decline from 15.03 
a day to 12.21 a day. 

Referring to the mounting demand by railway 
labour for large addition to wage.s, the Minister re- 
affirmed Government, '.s desire to deal justly and oven 
gencrou.*ly with labotir, but pointed out that the 
Central Pay Cuiuirussioii s(‘ales of pay. the Raj- 
adhyaksha Award, the new rales of pay and allowances 
to running staff and the inere-ases in the Dearness 
Allow'anee, recently Siinctioncd, had added considerably 
to the financial strain on the railways and, therefore, 
on the community as a whole. 

Continuing, he said ; “It will not help the railway- 
men to get their spending power increased when it is 
unaccompanied by increased production all round. lo 
the rirnura5lance.s in which we fiihi ourselves placed 
today in the country, there is need for aiistoity and 
sacrifice on the part of evciy section of the commu- 
nity. The Governrac'Ut are com-mitted to a long-term 
policy of raising the standard of life of every one in 
the country. 

“But a higher standard of life is not a matter 
merely of higher wages. It is essentially one of higher 
productivity. The present situation thus Offers a chal- 
lenge to our capacity and sense of responsibility as 
veil as to the objectives that we must place before 
ourselves. I have always felt that, in the long run, 
labour will rise to the height that it should in promot- 
ing the welfare of the countxy as a whole gnd in avoid- 
ing everything that is likely to conflict with peace and 
the attainment of that w^are by. everybody. 
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“I haVe good reaaoti to think that responsible 
leaders of railway itd^our^ including those in the AJl- 
India llailwaymen’s Federation, are fully alive to the 
disastroua consequences of taking a decision which will 
cause direct injury on a colossal scale to tlic national 
interest, and I do trust that they will not allow them- 
selves to be misguided and overwhelmed into taking 
a wrong course by those who attempt to exploit them 
and their clientele not for Icgitiimatc trade union 
interests but for purposes of self-aggrandizement or of 
winning political party advantage." 

Government were anxious that in the administra- 
tion of the biggest pationulised industry in the country, 
which the railways constitute, labour should inerens- 
ingly feel that it was participating with the manage^ 
ment in raising to the maximum the public service 
which the industry renders to the community, both in 
quantity and quality. 

In spite of the need for economy and the difficulty 
of obtaining materials at refisonablo prices provision is 
included in the budget for constructing liouscs for the 
lowest income groups of staff, other expemditure in 
this sphere is on items of staff amenities like provision 
of hospitals and dispeusiirit's, maternity and child 
welfare centres, schools and institutes,- etc. ‘ 

In a detenmined drive to put down ' corruption 
amongst Ilailw^ay staff, a scjIujiuj has br*cn evolved 
recently to eo-ordinatc the activities of the special 
police* establishment and raihvay administration and 
to tighten up the executive nuudiinery, both police and 
railways, dealing witli the detection and investigation 
of cases. Up to the end of December, 1948, the number 
of cases imestigated by the Special Police establish- 
ment was 837 of w^hich 389 were sent up for trial to 
courts or tribunals, 282 persons w'ore convicted and 
188 acquitted. 163 cases were referred back to the rail- 
way administrations for departmental action. 

The question of corruption among llailway staff 
w^as di‘«cussed through a cut motion. Mr. Santhanam, 
Minister of State Ibiilw’ays, replying promised greater 
efforts to remove corriii)tion and said that '‘new" 
forms of corruption like illegal gratification for booking 
berths and sale of tickets and abuse of grain-shop 
facilities had boon “mastered,” Progress was being 
anade in checking “okler” forms of corruption like 
licketless travel and tam])ering with freights. A year 
ago Mr. Matthai, while presenting the Railway Budget 
had claimed that allegations of corruption against 
railwaymen were basedess ; Mr. Santhanam today says 
that corruption by the staff has been “mastered.” The 
experience of the public is that the Railways are sur- 
charged with corruption from lop to bottom. A serious 
effort for eradicating corruption wuU not only bring 
about a great deal of relief to the travelling public 
but working expenses, speeiall^^ under the capital 
-heads, will also be brought down to a substantial 
.extent. We wonder what makes our Ministers ignore 
this cancer. 


Increasing India's Power Produdion 

Power engineers from all over India recently met 
at New Delhi to co-ordinate schemes aimed at doubl- 
ing the present power production in "the country within 
the next ten year.<, The plans envisage -an additional 
generating capacity of 1.9 million kilowatt. 
Ihe estimated cost of the development of power and 
of those industries which will utilise the power is 
placed at Rs. 102 crores a year. Bombay and Calcutta, 
constituting three per cent of the total population of 
India, at present consume 48 })or cent of the total 
power production. Emphasis has therefore been now 
laid on the development of rural electrification. 

Mr. Gadgil, Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
revealed that even on the basis of the rate of pro- 
gress made during the war years the aggregate cost of 
tlic power equipment that would be needtHi during the 
next ten years would be about Rs. 300 crores. Clearly, 
he said, an outlay of this magnitude called for co- 
ordinated planning at a very high level. 

Mr. Gadgil recalled that it was at the Power 
Engineers Conference held in Calcutta in 1944 that 
India’s power dcvelopaient progiamme was for the 
first time reviewed as a co-ordinated whole and that 
the resolutions passed by that Conference had formed 
the basLs of Central policy not only in the sphere of 
development but also in the sphere of organisation. 
The pr(*sent Conference, lie said, proposed to review 
these * resolutions, as a* first step to the larger and 
more comprehensive review of powev projects through- 
out this country. 

Mr. Gadgil added : 

“The essence of the new policy was to exploit 
the wateiw’ays resources of the country not on a 
single ymrpose but on a multi-purpose basis and to 
integrate the utilization of water and power, and 
conwquential facilities like navigation into a co- 
ordinated scheme of economic and social better- 
ment for an entire region. When 1 say that this wa;8 
a new policy, I should make it clear that it was 
new only in its application to this country. 

“This policy involved two major changes in our 
traditional 'methods and forms of organisation : 
First, a radical change in the technique of project 
planning ; and siarondly, a corresponding change 
in the character of tlie administrative organisation 
necasssary for the integrated and unified develop- 
ment of an entire region. 

“The possibilities of the new policy caught 
our fancy in a maimer as no other post-war 
development schc’me apparently did. The ciy went 
out everywhere for rapid and increased power 
development — 'particularly for hydro-power develop- 
ment. Our two Central organisations were inundated 
with requests for investigation into all manner ot 
power schemes, while the Provincial Governmehts 
and some State Governments embarked on similar 
plans of their own. 

“This buoyant and expensive mood served us 
well in the immediate post-war years. It enabled us 
to lift ourselves out of the rut of conventional 
thinking, infused- courage and self-confidehoe into 
our administrators and technicians and created ab 
approprintfe psycliologioftl imillcu in whieh akme uny 
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large prograttime of reconitruotion and develop- 
ment can be launched with any reasonable hope ol 
success. 

phase of our development psychology is 
now over^ and we now find ourselves up against 
what hard-headed realists call *bras8 tacks'. That 
is I felt that we had reached a stage in our develop- 
ment plans when it was incumbent on us to pause 
and take stock of our position in the light of our 
human and material resources and our essential 
requirements.” 

We agree with the Minister when he says that it 
should be easy enough for us to correc.t the present 
mal-adjustmcnt in our planning if only we. take an 
over-all view of our development i)lans and pioeetd 
to proeoss them realist ieally m the light of our forr.M'o- 
a'ble requireiments. Little bem'fit cm be derivoii from 
planning when it b('comes uneo-onlinated. On the side 
of eosts, we should break th('m down into yearly 
figures eommcnsiiratn with our eii parity to spend and 
on the side of benefits we should undertake a detailed 
analysis of our capacity to cousinue the cnd-l^roducts 
of our sehomes. At the ^uc'sent stage of our (hvelop- 
mont plans it wdll not be enough to indicate merely 
the aggregate quantity of power that we can generate 
and distribute from a particular scheme, but it will 
also be essential for us to know how the power will 
be (!onaumed in different lines of agriculture and 
industry. 

The Chartered Accountants Bill 

The Charlered Accountants llill has been introduced 
in the Indian Parlbiinenl and has been sent to a Select 
Committee. The Bill is due to come up for discussion 
very soon. There is little doubt that the Bill provides a 
miich-nccded and long-overdue reform in the field of 
Accountancy, and it removes many of the existing defects. 
But there is yet room for further improvement. In this 
connection the proposal of the Accountants' Association 
of India to incorporate the following clauses in it 
deserves careful and sympathetic consideration: 

^he Council of the Institute shall have the power 
to recognise in fit ca'es, persons who have passed the 
G. D. A. Examination and who have put in at least 10 
years’ responsible service in the Accountancy profession, 
in Government, semi-Govemment or in business houses 
aa either responsible Assistants or Accountants or 
Secretaries. Such a recognition will be at the absolute 
discretion o£ the C^iuncil and the Council will have the 
power to enroll such persons as Associate Members of 
the Institute^ provided such applications are made within 
a period of five years from the date of coming into force 
of this Act. 

“2, The Council of Institute shall have power to 
admit in tlie examinations in fit cases, persons who have 
served for a certain period of years (as at present pres- 
cribed in cases 'of Adult Clerks under Reg’stered 
Accountants) as a practical Accountant in the Income 
Tax, and Sales Tax Departments, under Trust bodies or 
under any other Public bodies or Government depart- 
Bients. Sueh recognitien will be at the absolute dis- 


cretion of the Council and the Council will have the 
power to enroll such persons, provided such applications 
are made within a period of ten years from the date 
of coming into force of this Act. 

^'Such persons having passed the final exandnation 
will be admitted as Associate Members of the Institute.” 

In consideration of the great dearth of qualified 
accountants in the country, specially in these days of 
increasing trade and industry, the above suggestion seems 
tu be a fit case for cimsideration. 

We are happy that the Government is going to add 
a clause to the Bill which provides that the Public 
Aocounlants are to refund the premium charged to the 
Articled Clerks during their period of training. We know 
that accountancy firms in Western countries arc much 
more lilieral in the matter of charging premiums from 
the Articled students. Here in this country, this practice 
has been followed as a lucrative side business 
and it has the effect of shutting out poor meri- 
torious students from the field. It is also gratifying to 
note that the Government is considering the incorporation 
of another Clause in the Bill on the lines of the bye-laws 
of the Incorporated Accountants Rule, which provides 
that persons serving as Accountants in the Government 
and semi-fJovcniment bodies, will Ik*, eligible to appear at 
the Examination. This will serve to provide an oppor- 
tunity to deserving meritorious men to enlist as public 
accountants and thus remove the present dearth of pro- 
perly qualified men. 

All Quiet on the Kashmir Front ? 

Since the “Ceu^ Fire” d« c^on was found accept- 
able by the Indian I'nion and PakiMan and enforced 
on January 1, 1940, Kasliin/ir has receded from public 
view. Pandit Jawaharlal Xi-hnis departimeiit appears 
to have decidiMl to stabilize this imliffcrence. Hut the 
Pakistanis have otlu'r piir]K)Hes in view. Though Ihoir 
Prime Ministc'V. Janab Liaquat Ali Khali, lecognizes 
that relations with India constitutes “key que^ition. in 
Paki-slan’s foreign affairs,’* . and “friendshii*” between 
the two Stale's was de'sirable for mutuiil advantage, 
and that only Kushiuir “stands in the way” we have 
no cvid(*nce to believe that the Pakistanis have retired 
from their o\ert c;un]»aign against tlie Indian Union. 
During the third week of Febriiaiy last, at Karaehi, a 
Pan-Islamist Congress \vaK held which afforded a now 
opportunity to spout out venom agaiiLst the people 
of th(; World who happen to have the misfortune of 
holding erei'ds different from Islam's. The daily Press 
of India lia.s not .sc*rvei.l its readers well in failing to 
report the prot^eedings of this Congress in which 
Hyderabad, Junagndh and Kashmir appear to have 
figured ns points for attack against the Indian Union 
indulged in by speakers not all of thana’ Pakialani 
citizens. We hope Pandit Nehru’s department Iras not 
been as complacent with regard to this Congress as 
the ‘'conspiracy of silence” on the part of the Indian 
Press would lead us to believe. Those who have had 
ahy idea of the Pan-Islamist inspiration of Mualim 
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sapantiim in Indin Would ba cultivating indiSeT«ttoe 
to it at peril to their countty'a unity and integrity. 

We have reaeona to believe that the fate and 
future of Kashmir engaged the minds of the delegatee 
of this Pan-lslamist Congress to no small extent. 
And we would not be surprised to learn that Muslims 
fronn the so-called **Azad Kashmir'’ area participated 
in it ; whether or not any Muslim from Kashmir and 
Jammu trickled into Karachi on the occasion, we 
cannot say for certain. But Pundit Nehru’s department 
should be alert and watchful during these times when 
foreign statesmen have been called upon to decide the 
future of this area w'hich can be a threat to the Indian 
Union or a :biil>vark against possible enemies. The 
Premier of Kashmir-Janumai, Sheikh Mohammid 
Abdullah and the Deputy Premier, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammad, have been assuring the w'orld that the 
coming plebiscite would cement the existing relations 
between Indian Union and this State. We would be 
happy to accept this assurance. But knowing the mind 
of the general mass of Muslims we would require 
somwething more than assurances to confirm our faith 
in the evolution of India as a “secular State*’ to which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has set his heart and which 
these two leaders of Kashmir appear to share. The 
division of India on the basis of differences of creed — 
Hinduism and Islam to be precise — has raised 
this issue in Kashmir to a new importance. This 
division W'as effected in the teeth of the deeply-held 
beliefs and sentiments of the vast majority in India. 
And the loud protestations of Pakistanis that they 
do not desire to hav'e a division of the State raise 
suspicions that some mischief is afoot. 

It has been known since January 1, 1^9, that 
Pakistanis have been concentrating attention on con- 
verting the State into a unit of Pakistan. For this 
purpose they have already been raising the cr>' of 
**lslam in danger" — the religious cry that could not be 
raised under the terms and conditions of the plebiscite* 
as disclosed during negotiations between the U.N.O. 
Commissioner, Dr. Lozano and India’s Prime Minister. 
'But Pakistanis will break these conditions, and the 
‘'innocents’* sent out by the U. N. O. ■will find ao 
difficulty in turning the blind eye on the defiances. 
We have had experience of those tactics during the 
Sylhet Referendum. The areas held under “Azad 
Kashindr’’ authorities may become the «qn*ing-board of 
Pakistani infiltration into Kashmir-Jammu when the 
Referendum will be held. And we do hot know' of any 
human cleverness that can halt it, Frpmally when 
“Local authorities” might be terrorized into subaffi^aion 
by threats of karam under the law's and practices of 
Islam. These are contingenccs against which only the 
Abdullah Government can provide. We have no inde- 
pendent evidence to tell ug that this is being done. 
And we have a feeling that both the India Govern- 
ment H^^ the Kashmir may be taken unawares and 
.|he Pakistani fanaticism to which the 
wMImy of the Kaihmodr State had betrayed 


their e^tiy In^ OetobarwNm'emlTir, 194t, and wbeA 
only Dogra and Sikh troops of the Stite Mtood between 
the Pakistani hordes and the State's egistanee as a 
selfHre^;)ecting unit of the ImUm Union. 

This history has to be recalled today as a warning. 
The U. N. O. Commission cannot be of any use as 
a defender of India’s special interests in Kashmir. 
Much is being said of Kashmir’s strategic importance 
to the Indian Union ; but w'c do not know as yet 
how the Nehru Government propose to instruct their 
public with regard to this imattor. Without that 
knowledge the public in India cannot be expected to 
appreciate the many implications of the various Issues 
involved. Kashmir’s position in the neighbourhood of 
the Soviet Union and Pakistan ercate.s certain pro- 
blems for IKS on which Pandit Nehru’s department can 
hel]) to instruct the Indian public unusfvi to reading the 
map w'ith its strategic meanings. Pakistan's adventure 
in Kashmir has jostled us out of our eomplacence, 
and wc have .started to study the map with a now 
mind and with a new' purpose, .^nd it will profit us 
more if we devote a certain amount of attention to 
what the British friends of Pakistan have been telling 
the world to convince it that Kashmir is a necessity 
to this new State carved out of India. An article 
appearing in the Amip Quarterly on “Some Strategic 
Aspects of Pakistan" puts us wise on the subject. The 
writer is Lt .-General E. N. Goddard, Though we do 
not know his locus staufli in the matter, we may not 
ignore the lessoas implicit in this article. The Uvo 
extracts published below reveal ho^.v the* mind of n 
section of British .strategists has been »nioving in the 
matter and how Piikistanis are being coached lo 
regard it. 

“The purely strategic viilue of Kashmir depends 
on w'hcther that value regarded for offensive or 
defensive aspect.s. Kashmir could only bo of 
defence value to India as i)roteetion again.st 
attack by either Pakistan or Russia. 

. . It is difficult in the light of those consi- 
derations to avoid agreeing with Pakistan, that 
w'hile Kaslimir Is vital to the security of that 
country, it is of no strategii! value to In^ia, except 
as a base for offensive, military, economic and 
political action against Pakistan.” 

British new.'rimpers have not cease<l to trouble 
with their interest. The summaiy of two articles 
wired by Renter*^ Kcu's Agcytcy on the same day, on 
the 3rd of December last, throws further light on the 
British game. We print it below. 

The Times in an editorial today suggested that 
India and Pakistan should accept some partition 
ns inevitable as n solution to their di.sputc over 
Kashmir. 

‘In the longer term, it is clearly impossible for 
either India or Pakistan to secure complete victop^ 
for theii’ respective partisans without a frightful 
cost and the imminent risk of open War between 
them’, the Times said. ’ ^ 

*The aensihlc course for ntdei ijaijdit be to 
accept some partition of the country a« inevitalble 
and to idve the United Nattona OoawWon a trm 
band to arrange the idelimlsiiTiei fimy. . 
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'There ie, in any event, no way out, shor^f 
war, except by larger concefiwions by both than einier 
haa yet shown the slightest sign of accepting.* 

» The left-wing New Fitatcman in a feature 
f'oliyain, which is generally understood tojbe written 
by editor, Kingsley Martin, said, Tt was already 
clear enough when I visited Kashmir, nine months 
ago, that the only possible solution waa partition. 

‘Pooneh, Oilgit and mo.st of the mountain area 
of Kashmir obviously had become, in fact, part of 
Pakistan, while Jammu was clearly Indian. 

The wriler added. ‘India has now put forwar<l 
a propo.sal for a eomiuonsense partition, which 
]*akistan is reported to hfivc turned down. I hope 
and believe not irrevocably, 

‘What Pakistan ran liope for, better than an 
accoptanre of partition on the basis of^ the p»-esen1 
lines alreadv held by the two armies. I really 
cannot imagine.* 

Kingsley Marlin’s storj' that on behalf of the 
Indian TTnion a “eommonsonse partition” of Kfislwnir- 
Jaminu had been offered and rejected by Pakistan 
makes nonsense of the elaborate' machinery of the 
T". N* O. being forced on India \r.d the Indian public 
me being fed on tlie thesis that all is qiii^t on the 
Kii.^'limir Frorit ’ The Oovernment of India has been 
nbserving ;i dis.-re<*t silene(‘ : Rh' ikh Mohammad 
VlHlullah has been, loud in expre.ssing fealty to the 
idea of a sefHihir Stat(' m India and in Kashmiv- 
Jamrmi as a unit thereof Does he n’eJi^e that on the 
result of jdebi.s^'ite in Kashmir-Tammii deponds the 
hone of India developing into a srciilar State of 
modem (W)iiception ? If the 3 ‘to 4 erore.s (,30 to 40 
millions) of Muslims in Trnlia ranijot pull their full 
Weight in the Kaslimir-Janimu plebiscite on the fide 
of this ideal, Pnki.stnn will have got not only a terri- 
tory but dealt, again the hardest, blow on the com- 
posite nationalism of India This is the real issue in 
the Ka.slimir plebiscite. Do '1hey all realize its 
Im)»ortance ? 

Mr, Liaqat All on Indo-Pakistan Amity 

Mr. Linqat Ali Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
in a foreign policy statement, has said that relation 
with India “is the key position in Pakistan’s foreign 
affairs.” “India and Pakistan.” he said, '‘have to go 
shoulder to shoulder with each other, and it is very 
important that our relations should improve.” 

Meanwhile. Pakistan’s Hindu policy is beinj: 
followed on the lines discussed in the preceding note 
and preparations for a common Muslim front is being 
organigBd at Karachi. Just, as Pakistan had “nothing 
to do” with the Kashmir raid, here also the Pakistan 
Gm^ernment have officially no connection with the 
World Muslim Conference that is being hold at. 
Kanuchi. It is significant that Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan 
hid himself Joined that Conference and addressed it. 
The motive of the Conference may better 4be realised 
from the'^lollowing statement of some Afghan leaders : 

Poona, February 34.— “It is the political idea 
of Pakistan Oovernment to have a front prepared 
if war breaks out/* say the Afghan terdars, vk,, 


Sardar Hlfisullah Khan, Sardar Inayatulah Khan, 
Sardar Habibullah Khan and Sayeed Mohomed 
Yakub Khan, in a joint statement to the Press iu 
connection with the recent Muslims World Con- 
ference convened by the Pakistan Government of 
Karachi. 

They add ; “In that Conference Mr. Liaquai 
Ali Khnn, Paki-sUm’s Prime Minister, m?ide a speech 
wherein he .‘»aid that the Afghan nation is a friend 
of Pakistan. 

“The Afghans must niiiiembcr that this is a net 
jiropared by the Paki.«taii Government taking 
advantage of religion. If the Afghans do not care 
to li'iten, their country uill turn into a battle-field 
if the third war breaks out, in which case the whole 
Afghan nation, it.s wealth, people and all, will be 
destroyed.** 

Warning the Afgh.ari^ gainst entering into any 
agreements with Pakistan, tlv* Sirdar.** urge their 
countrymen to “rememhci’ that already about five 
millions of Afgh.an people are slave.«.” They refer 
to the detentions of Front eir le'tder<. Khan Abdul 
Ohaffar Khan. Dr Khan Snliib. Khan Abdul Samad 
'Khan and the plight of the Faqir of Ipi. 

The3^ add : “We have heard of a vo«olution 
r)flssefl in the League .X^semblv that the 

Frontier tribe.'-men are a part of Pakistan nation. 
We fail to undiT.*tand how the Pat banc could b<‘- 
come Pfikist.nn nationals, when one mimimbcrs that 
Pakistan is ,a new-born counti-v whereas .Afghanistan 
existed a-* a nation for centurie.s” 

Maintaining that “a big foree is working at the 
back of the PakistMu Goverument.” the .Afghan 
lenders ^ny : “The Pakistan GoAernment is trying 
to put the A\hoh‘ of A>v.\ into danger It is th»‘ dMt> 
of Asians to see and fight the old enemi('s w'ho pul 
u.s into unfold trouhlei;. Ttie first dutv of Asians is 
to drive fliern oi:t Tlie ,se end is to unite fh(' whole 
of .\siau nation,'- V P f 

Communal Policy of Pakistan 

A resolution providing that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment should discourage coromunal organisations 
engaging them.selves in political activities was' moved 
by Prof. Raikumar Chakravarty, Secretary of the 
Pakistan Congress Party, in the Cnn.stituent A**semb!y 
of Pakistan. Moving the rewnlution.* Prof. Chakravarty 
said. “If the Goverunent extend^ recognition to cm' 
communal organisation, it will be rendered irredstible 
for the Government not to ri'cognisc others ; this 
form** a vicious *Mrclc and the result would be that 
the Gevernnmnt develon.s n communal outlook. 

Pakistan is inhabited bv various communities. If 
every communal organisation get* a free band and acts 
in a manner advantageous to one community it i® 
bound to hamper the pnigres** of. the State. If the 
Government extends recognition to one connmunal 
organisation, it will be rendered irresistible for the 
Government not to recognise others ; this forms a 
vicious circle and the result would be that the GoNcrn- 
ment develops a communal outlook. 

In illustration of his view-point. Prof, ChHkra\avly 
quoted the example of the Muslim League. Admitting 
it as a great organisation, he observed that instead of 
the Muslim League, the State and its inhabitants 
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oomprising of all . the communitica, n^ed a League. 
He appealed to the leaders of the country to change 
the name of the Muslim League so that it may assuano 
a non-denominational colour and when next elections 
are held on the basis of joint-electorate its platform 
may prove common for all the communities. 

Referring to the nature and character of Pakistan 
Constitution he deprecated any loose talk on the 
subject. When some people clamour for an Islamic 
State, it would imply, he added, the idea of establish- 
ing a Theocratic State and that it would be a Govern- 
ment of the Mu.slims by the Muslims and foi the 
Muslims. 

Concluding he stresswl that despite all tlifferences, 
linguistic and religious, the pejple could be weldod 
into a nation as it happened in Russia. 

He observed that communal organisations shonkl 
keep aloof from politics. 

Sir Firo* Khan Noon, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
and Dr. Quroshi opposed ihc Resolution. Mr. Jfoon 
characterised Prof. Chnknivariy s observation iliat 
Theocratic State was anti-deniocralic ns a 'Moose thing.*’ 
He said, “In England, where the State religion is 
Christianity the most democrntic go\ernment flourished^ 
Islam guarantees full protection to the niinonities.*^ 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon’s out burst and simile js so 
farcical that they do not call for any rrpl.v. But, in 
this connection we cannot lose sight of a lt*w signifM\anl 
and very recent facts. Mr. Sri Prnkasli, Indian High 
Commissioner at Karachi, had been i»re\enle<l to 
garland Mahatma Gandhi’s statue bccaii^' sucli an ad 
WM*? repiignaift to ' Tsl.am. Tlie Advisory Board of 
Kduication of Pakistan has recenily passed the follow- 
ing resolution which will mean n coni])]ot,c cultuial 
annihilation of the Hindus in that Dominion. This 
■may he contrasted with India'^ guarniiteo for the 
script^ language and culture of Muslims, in this 
countiy’ and our leaders* an.xiety fo have Hindustani, 
written in Nagri and Urdu scripls. as our national 
language. The resolntion nms : “Tins Board is of thff 
opinion that in the interest of national unity and 
solidarity, and the rapid advancement of general 
education in Pakistan, it is necessary to have all the 
legional languages of Pakistan written in the same 
script ; the Arabic script is most useful for this pur- 
pose as it is already in use in many parts of Pakistan, 
and ample facilities exist for typewTiting and printing 
in it. This Board therefore recommends that the Cen- 
tral Government may appoint a committee of experts 
to examine the script and consid(T the changf^s which 
ma,v be necessary in order to make this .syripl fully 
adequate and suitable for nil ihc legional languages of 
Pakistan. The Committee is to report to the next 
meeting of the Board (to bo held in June)."’ 

India has so far paid very very dearly in her 
desire to gain the good graces of the communal 
Muslima. This has not yet slopped and Pakistan is 
taking full advantage. A complete eultural annihilation 
i»f Hindus in Pakistan is being carried on with meti- 


f ^lous care and attention. Tlie Governor43eneral of 
akiatan has publicly declared that Pakistan will be^ 
an Islamic State. Sir Firos Khnn Noon, in opposing 
Prof. Chakravarty's resolution, has upheld the doclribe 
of Theocratic Slate. The equal eitiienship right of a 
Hindu in Pakistan has nowhere been admitted ; only 
promises of generous treatment to the minorities ha''o 
been held out. The hollowness of such promises of 
generosity to minorities, specially idolaters, in an 
Islamic State, stands thoroughly exposed in historj'. 
Islamic psychology, like Islaojic democracy and 
Islamic economics is all integral jjarts of the religion 
of Islam. By the theory of its origin, the Muslim State 
is a theocracy. Givil law is completely subordinated to 
Religious law autl indeed merges its existence in the 
latter. Sir Jadnnath Riirkar, the highest authority on 
Islamic historj^ of India, gives the following account 
of the position of Hindus in an Islamic Stale : “The 
conversion of entire population to T«larn and the 
extinction of every form of dissent is the ideal of the 
Mudim StiOte. If any infidel is suffered to exist in the 
community, it is as a necessary evil and for a transi- 
tional period only. Political and sochil disabilities must 
be imposed on him. ... A nou-MusHu] cannot be a 
citizen of the State ; he is a member of a depressed 
class ; his status is a modified form of slavery. . . • 
In short, his continued existence in the State after 
the conquest of lii‘< country by the Muslim is condi- 
tinnal upon liis peraon and property being inad(' sub- 
servient to tlie cause* of Islam.’* — {IJiMoni of Aftranfr- 
rc5, Vol. ni. rimpter XXXTV) 

Corernor\s Rule ht West Punjab 

1'h(‘ Dahore corresponde*nt of the Sinframan reports 
that, although officials are reluctant at the moment 
fo make forthright sttitements, all seem convinced that 
present indications point to a long period of Gover- 
nor’s Rule in West Punjab. 

Prolongation of Governor’s. Rule in th(‘ province 
will be necessitated rhiefly by the length of time 
lequircd to prepare for the new elections and for the 
Elections Inquiry Committee, appointed by the 
Governor, to complete its work. 

At his Press Conference last week. Sir Francis 
Mudie ] deader! for time to gel the administrative 
machine into thorough working order. This was 
another indication that the Centre is not constrained 
at the moment to hurry the elections, and it is pre- 
pared to allow the Governor to lead the province “out 
of the wood." 

Though there have not been many outward mnni- 
fe.stations of sweeping changes or improvements since 
Jhe Governor took over the administration, there haa 
been a general all-round improvement in governmental 
offices. Discipline, so singularly lacking since partition 
of the province, is now being rigidly enfor<^ and 
heads of departments know that they have the backing 
of authority in disciplinary {letion against officials or 
subordinates, Pawns in the deplorable political game ^ 
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which bad played havoc with the administrative 
'tnaohine of the province, Government servants arc 
gradually realising that nepotism, corruption and in- 
discipline will not pay in the long run, and ccrtainlv 
will not bo tolerated when the province i* nndei 
v^ortion 92A Rule. 

Normally, all arc looking forward to the new 
v'lcftiona and hoi>ing that wise and honest men will be 
H’Uiruc'd to the Assembly so that when democratic 
nile returns aM will be assured of a square deal. A* 
for the eleclious, llu: Inq\iiry. Committer ha^- a com 
]>licat(;d and difficult task to perJorm, Public t)i>inioi 
has to bo consulted aiul, more iraporiaut, tlie bads on 
v.l)ich the people of the province will be enfranchised 
I'a.'j ynt to be drcuh'd. This will bo a hibouriou.M pro- 
erss and may take many months. 

An innovation introfluccd under iSectiuii 92 A i^ 
111*' change in ^‘visiting homes'* at the Secretariat. The 
order suys that visitors arc requested to cmII at thf* 
Civil SccrolariMl between 3 and 4 pjrrj. only on work- 
it!g days and not to disturb oflicora of the Secreturiat 
Hi nil hours of fh*' day. Tt s.ijW^it has boon ncdiced tliH» 
\isitors )W)ur into the Secretariat throughout Hie diy 
Hiul MTioudy interfere with official work. Thr rush 
soniplimos so groat th.it it impossible for offierrs 
io Moik undi.sturlx'd for anv length of time. 

General Eln li'fn in U rsl Punjab 

Tlu; Governor General of Pakistan has dise«dv«il the 
W'esi Punjab Legi.dnlurc ami ordered a fresh general 
c'lcetion. This draslic step has been taken liei'anse publie 
life has been demoralised there hv eoiruplioii and the 
dbeipline of the srT\iees has hern destroyed by intrigues 
A U.PJ. mes^'ape states prosecutions will Ik* lunnehed 
against the former Education and Revenue Ministers. 
The following is the full leM of the Governor-GencralV 
tommiinique: 

‘The Govermii General ha*- viewed with growing 
I’oncem the stale of public administration in West Punjab 
about which ho has kept himself fully informed and he 
is satisfied that the stage has now In’en reached at which 
his intervention is essential. He has no doubt that 
public life has been demoralised by eorniplion and that 
discipline of the services is destroyed by intrigues. Tlie 
administratitm has been carried on for the benefit of a few 
and no attention ha-* lieen paid to the hopes and needs 
of the people. 

“Many causes have contributed to this stale of affairs. 
Bur in the Govemor-Generars opinion the main cause 
is the failure of the members of the liCgialutive Assemblv 
elected in different circumsiances, to arise to the greater 
responsibility which independence brings. 

“The Govcmor-Cencral has, therefore, iWcidod in 
accordance with the Provision of Sec. 92A of the Consti- 
tution Act to direct’ the Governor to assume charge of 
the Province of West Punjab ,pn his Itehalf. The Pro- 
clamation under Sec. 92A will remain in ibreo ur til the 
eioetion has been hdd and it is possible lor the Governor^ 


in accordance with the constitutional procedure, to appoint 
Ministers having confidence of the Assembly. 

#“Thc Governor-General has taken this step with 
regret. He has done so only because he considers it 
essential in the interests of tiie purity of public life in 
West Punjal^. He hopes that parly factions will now he 
forgotten and tliat everyone will try to ensure that only 
IMTsons of undoubted honesty are elected to the 
Ai-aembly. 

“He has instructed the Go\c.rnor to ensure that 
th election is fairly held and that no official influence 
i-* brought to bear, for or against any candidate. On 
this election the future of democracy in West Punjab, 
and indeed, in Pakistan, depends. The Governor-General 
is confident that the people of West Punjab will do their 
duly as free men rejecting iinbeMtatingly any candidate, 
who. in their opinion, is seeking election for ulterior 
purposes and electing only those whose object is to 
'^er\e their people and their country.'* 

Oriya-Iiiharee Relations 

The *<hooting on Adiba.'vi crowds at the instance of 
the Orissa Admini.?traHon Hint took j.laoc in a sub- 
dinsion-of the roccutly-pu*rgt d MM.vurbhanj StiiUi has 
brought to llic fore again tlu- conflicting ambitions of 
the Oriya and the. Biliuroo. The former has been sore 
since 1948, that Srraikh»da and Kharsawan j>ihoiild ba^c* 
been included by tiic i^tates Ministry in Bihar, the 
latter with tie fact that since January 1, 1949, Mayui- 
bbaiij is being a<linini>tered by Oris^'i Tlic Fin.auce 
Miniftpr of Bihar. Shri Anugrah.i Narayan Singh, 
informed tlu* world on Febnmry Ifi last that befor<' 
the Ma>inbhaiij Slati' liad been mciged with 'Orissa, 
"the Bihar Gov(>rnr.u'nt hail made a reference to the 
Central Oovemmeut” for merging it w’itli Bihar ; but 
.'^ince the Central (hocrnmenl has willed oUierwist', 
“the Bihar Government had no oilier alternative but 
to acquiesce.** The wa^rds revo.il the ifcat of the mis- 
chief- the tension betwe^ n the Oriya and the Bihareo 
— which lia.s been n *']>on.^iblf fin' tho shooting at 
Seraiklu la last year and of this yeai\s shooting at 
M.ayurlhanj. Thr Bihar Minister has repudiated the 
charge that officers of the Bihar Government on the 
border areas haie been at the back of Adiba.-^i 
demoTHtratioDs— a charge that Im.s been made in thr 
(h iy.i. Press. 

Tliis shows that Sardar Patel's department ha-^ 
beenjiblc to satisfy neither the Oriya nor the Bihareo 
with their handling of the.^c areas. 

But Adibasi dissiatisfaction would not allow the 
matter to be solved by bulleth. For tlie last twelve 
years and more, there has been a movement amongst 
the Adibasis of the areas concentrated in Bihar. 
Orissa and the Mabakoshal area of the Central Pro- 
vince for a separate administration where their epecial 
habits and institutions would have opportunity ' to 
(tevelop in response to modern conditions. Adhbasis 
trained by Christian misAonaiies have taken the lead 
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in this matter ; the names of Mr. Jaipal 8ing}i and 
Mr. Haywtfd of Bihar have appeared as leaders of 
this movement ; and the Jharkhand Province idea is 
the eJPiJression of this Adibn'^i ambition. 

By agitating for the merger of Mayurbhanj with 
Bihar, sponsors of Jharkhand seem to be aiming at 
consolidation of Adibasi areas under one province, to 
press at a later stage for the fonmation of this amal- 
garaatod area into a separate proidnce. 

11)6 total population of Mayuibhanj according to 
IMl Census was 990,977 of which 714,954 were Adibasis. 
Tlic agitation for the merger of the State with Bihar 
the strongest in the Bamanghati Subdivision on the 
north-western side of the State bordering Bihar. The 
|)opulation of this Subdivision is 200,000. 

The recent firings upon Adibasis ought to have set 
the Government thinking for adopting other moans 
for tackling them than showering bullets upon these 
people. An important factor in this major problem of 
dealing with the Adibasis is an appropriate handling 
nf the group heads and leaders of these unsophisticated 
people who collect in thousand trekking long distances 
of even 50 to 60 miles for any gathering that are held 
by these leaders, carrying their food with them. 
Meetings sometimes last throughout day and night. 
They often develop into melas, accompanied by dance 
and song. At one of these gatherings held at Baripada 
in January, the opening song took as long as 45 
minutes ; the gathering was 5,000 strong and loud- 
.speakers had been installed. The President of the 
Adibasi Sabha, Mr. Sonaram- Majhi, with his eight 
girl bodyguards and two of his lieutenante. sang the 
opening song. Political forces are at work for the 
)itilisation of these simple folk and it should be the 
duty of the Government to meet them on n plane 
where bloodshed will not be necessary. 

Tke Sikh Position 

A seciion of the Sikhs under the leadership of 
Master Tara Singh and organized in the Akali Dal 
liave been moving towards a position that is hard to 
distiugui‘<li from that followed by the All-India 
Muslim League. Tlie same cry of ‘‘safeguards,” of 
“ weigh tage.” of jmrity between majority and minority 
in the Kn.st Punjab Province and the East PunjaB’ 
Union is being raised on their behalf. In this it would 
be difficult to accept the contention advanced by 
Sardar Baldeo Singh, India’-s Defence Minister, that 
the Akalis represent an irresponsible element in the 
great Sikh conrmunity. And it is not ea^ for non- 
Sikhs to understand the differences that ^divide the 
.\kalis from Nationalist Sikhs, from the Shiromani 
Cturdwara Parbandhak Committee, for instance. 
ICxcept in change of emphasis, it can be said that the 
demands made by Master Tara Singh are shared by 
almost all the Sikhs ; the “extremist” position has 
eter made an appeal to all the elements that con- 
stitute a society. Congress leadership should be aUe 
to appreciate this element of the Sikh posMoft.' 


We cannot at present say that we undenstand 
Master Tara Singh’s methods of political action, and 
what he has been doing or threatened to do that has 
led to his detention. The advertised meeting at New 
Delhi may be the proximate cause of the Nbhru 
Government’s action. But behind it must have^^becn 
lurking developments that have forced the han^ of 
the Government. What these arc wo do not know. 
We accept the position that the areas in the Indian 
Union’s north-west frontier where the Sikhs have bdbn 
forced to concentrate constitute a danger-spot ; that ^ 
both the Government and the Sikh leaders .should »be 
considerate to each other’s needs. Owing to their 
recent experiences on their trek from West Punjab . 
the Sikhs have develoiied a sensitiveness that Js not 
quite natural to a sttirdy comttiunity. As fellow- 
.sufferers’ from the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, 
we can respect this feeling. But we do not %hink that 
dwelling on those misfortunc.s is the way of over- 
coming their effects and re-establishing one legitimate’ 
place in the Indian Union. Prom the cot responder ce 
columns of a Calcutta daily under non-Indian control 
w^e find ihat our .^ikh friemli? find pleasure in ventilat- 
ing their grievances ; and by imperceptible degree.^ 
the writers move into positions that are not quite 
healthy. A certain amount of stoicism W’onld be more 
dignified in the community that was vitalised by Guru 
Govind Singh. ^ 

All the same, it is* necessary to uuderstand the 
feelings and fears that have hf'cn moving the Sikhs. 
We are enabled to do so by wdiut a^prared in a Delhi 
daily sometime at the beginning of thi.s year. ‘The 
demands embodied in the Memorandum are nothing 
new ; these constitute the current coin of all minority 
demands, and it is part of the duty imposed on their 
leaders and the Governments to reconcile these part’ 
cularitics with the general interests of the count) y. 
This Memorandum will enable our readers to appre* 
ciate the Sikh position ; it i.s moderately expressed 
with valid reasons given to support the detmands made 
in it. We "do not understand why adjustments have 
not been found possible, and we find it hard to believe 
that the Nehru Government or the Constituent 
Assembly would refuse to appreciate the Sikh position. 
There may be crudities inherent in one or two demands 
made here that cannot be met. But these can be dis- 
cus!!od at a round-table. 

We publish below a summary of this Memoran- 
dum : 

A four-point safeguards haa been submitted to 
the Minority Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly of India by a committee appointed by 
Sikh representatives at a meeting on December 19 
undep the chairmanship of Principal Qurmukh 
Nihal Singh. 

The four demands are r (1) Adoption ot 
Punjabi in Gurmukhi aeript, as the official language 
and the medium of instruction in East Punjab ; 
(3) Joint electomtes with reservation of seats ; 
(8) Appointm^it of impartial Minority Comnnii^ 
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aioMi ^ JConiwtioii s( .a Pttnjkbi.^i»Mkin8 
•' |NP0iVliQ|M6* 

'iU Fms.^llifirenoe this j^veniiiw, Principal 
Qui^ukh NOulI fiin^ and oth^ memoers of the 
«0]|i«iMi<itee explained at length tne SSkh problem »» 
it eaiilB today. 

FYdnitiis out that the Sikh problem *'hafii been 
aiihitfng a very aetioiw and menacing form/* the* 
Medhorandum says : **We all believe in the idea 
of a national aeoular State and wish to aiiake a 
conatmetive contribution towards it« achievormr.it 
and Maiiaatton/* 

**Unfortunateiy/’ it adds, **there exists m a<‘Ute 
mistrust and suspicion between the HinduM and 
Sikhs in East Punjab. The practice of discrimi- 
nation gainst Sikhs has given the Sikh.4 a 
peMiecution<«ompiex and has made them fall an 
eaay^ pi’C'y to communal proimganda. It is in tliiw 
context that wc wish to make some constructive 
suggestions for the solution of the SikJi problem/’ 

Referring to the language question, the Memo- 
randum ^ya : ^*Punjabi is the motlier^tongiic of all 
Punjabis, of their religion. It has given 

tf» Punjab a rich literature ami a distinct 
culture. It should, therefore, be made the oflicinl 
language and the meditiin of instruction in th(^ 
Province. As far ns the question of script con- 
<‘crned it is an undcnialiJe fact that the real script 
of the Punjabi language is Gunnmkhi. Pboiietieally 
this script, is one of the* iiio.st seieulifie scripts. 

“We have no desire to impose the Punjal)! 
language on the nou-Piinjnhi--iq)h^ing people of 
the Provim^e. We feel equally strongly that a com- 
mon national Inngnuge should be taught a^ a com- 
pulsory subject in Um sehools and colleges through- 
out the country.” • - 

Wjib regard to joint electorates with roa^rwitiou 
of seats, the Memorandum .say.^ : “We liniily belie\e 
that the system of separate electorates is undemo- 
craik^ and hawnful.” The Meinoradum rrake^ the 
follow^g suggestions in thin connection : (e) 
servatidn of s(*at>s on population bunis under a 
system of joint electorates but with the right to 
contest additional seats; (6) Continuance of the 
Miionventions of -parity between Hindus and Sikh-? 
in East Punjab Cabinet and inclusion of at least 
oati >Sikh in the Ontral Cabinet ; (c) Establish- 
ment of a convention that the posts of the 
Governor and the Premier in EusI Punjab should 
be held by members of the dilfcrent communities ; 

(d) Accord of the same generous treatment to 
Bikha in Provinces other thim Eaet Punjab ami at 
the Centre as is meted out to Anglo-Indians : 

(e) fixing of a apeeifie quota for Sikhs in propor- 
tion to tneir nuznbom vmhi-uw the members oi 
other smaller minorities in the Central serviee.s : 
and (/) Grant of tlie some privileges to Maahbi. 
Ramdaaia and other backward olasaea amongst the* 
ffikhs as is given to the Scheduled . and other 
hadeward danes. 

Seferving to the third demand, the Menm- 
jmdum that the appoUitiiient of impartial 
Minority Ckwnusiioiis “ig the best meane so far 
devilled of allaying the ap(preheiuiioft.s of the mem- 
bore of minority conimiunities and of. preventing 
diwrimination and of protecting minority rights 
.and saleguarde.” 

' The fourth demand, |.s., regardiBg the forma- 
tion of a Punjabi-speakiift Provinee a part of 
tfet laner <iUeitioii of tho. ^untry into 

' on linguistic basis, *V the U«mor#iii^ni 

gqtf. Tka qiiiisiton, it ahould tm toMbd to 


the Committee set tip by the All-India Congress 
Committee at Jaipur recently. 

Refugees ” from East Bengal 

We fully appreciate the dilliculties that have been 
created for the Goverament by the “refugee” problem 
—an off^oot of the partition of India for which 
nolKKly apiicar to have ft>oen prepared. We know that 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah was the first outetaflding 
leader of public opinion who started the idea of * 
“exchange of population” to make 'it. poss^le for the 
Hindu and the Muslim to live in their own particular 
enclaves or States m and when Pakistan was born. 
Mr. Jinnnh first began to talk on this idea when in 
Bihar things happened to Muslims on a more extended 
scale than what liad hap)>ened to Hindus in Koakhali- 
Tipperah, proving his Ihesis that Hindus and MiialiiiMi 
could not live any longer as ncighb<niri». He returned 
to the topic in May, IWT. when the partition of India 
had boon as good a«. effected, the Congrean having 
been forced by the logic of the Wavcll .‘<tratc‘g>' to . 
acx^epl bitter remedy. He unburdened his mind to 
a British correspondent, and suggested that the 
Government .should take respon.dbihty for this- “move- 
ment of populations.” Bubu Rajendrn Prasad iis Con- 
gre.ss Preskient gave supp.ort to tlie idea. We do not 
know’ if any or botli of them used their influence with 
liord Mountbatten to arrange for such au exchange. 
Evidently they did nothing on the matter ; and when 
August 15. 1947, caiine with the formal withdrawal of 
British power from the Indian sub-continent, the 
nm.ssos, the ultimate mailers of Governments, took the 
hiw into their owui han<ls to assert and establisli their 
rigid to this title. 

In West Punjab, in the N.-W. Frontier Provinc<*, 
the Muslim majority went ahead with implcimeiiling 
the pl,*in envisaged by their Qaid-e-Axain ; in Delhi 
Province, in East Punjab, the Hindu majority fol- 
lowed miit. And by an outburst of supreme cruelty, the 
two of them betw«*en themselves so arranged matters 
that no Hindu and Sikh remained in Western Pakistan 
to darken the domain of the “faithful”; and in Delhi 
and East Punjab, the Muslim became a rare bird. We 
do not propose to dw^ell on or recall to our people the 
fioloeaiist, worse than beastliness, that characterised 
those day.s in August-September-N’ovomber, 1947. The 
itnoving hand has written these lines in India's history, 
and not all the sensitiveness of kindly soiiIh or the 
lamentations of the sufferers can erase a line of this 
horrid experience. The Paki.stan Government ha« told 
the world in response to a U. N. O. enquiry that ^ 
05 lakhs. 64 millions, of Muslim “refugeesP* have taken * 
shelter in Western Pakistan ; we have seen an esti- 
mate which said that as imany Hindus and Sikhs have 
sought and found asylum in the Indian Union from 
Sind, Balttchiatan, the Western Punjab and the N.-W. 
Pron^ Province. We have long felt Uiat the Hitifftb 
the Stkh and the Muslim have Amplified for their 
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Qovetnmenie thft problem of minorities who have had 
to leave their historic homos owing to nciglibours* 
cruelty to neighbours. 

But in the other realm of Pakistan, in East Bengal, 
the process of dispoasession has been more prolonged ; 
it has not been dramatised ns crudely and cnirlly as 
in Western Pakistan. Hie Central Government of 
Ixxiia has, therefore, taken things ea^o^ so fai* as the 
*35 lakhs ''refugees" from East Bengal were concerned. 
Delhi is too far otf to these “refugees" both mentally 
and materially ; they have been “out of sight" of the 
Government, and have been almost “out of (thoir) 
mind." The “refugees” from Western Pakistan have 
been too much in evidence at Delhi, and, therefore, 
there has been a difference in the treatment of these 
two sects of people. It is useless to make a grievance 
of this difference. Many things happen that cannot 
be fully explained. Shri Mohanlal Saxena confessed 
as much on February 16 last when he had been sti)>> 
jected to close cross-examination by meinb(‘rs in the 
Central Legislature. 

"As a matter of fad, so far as. refugees from 
East Pakistan are concerned, there is a slight 
difference. First of all, the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been to create conditions in East Pakistan 
itself to stop exodus from there and also io 
encourage tnose who have come to go back. After 
that as many as are left wc are going to do all 
that we can to rehabilitate, them." 

This difference of treatment has a queer ring ; 
and the Prime Minister inlc'rvened in the discussion 
with a view to remove the impression left by Shri 
Mohanlal’s exposition of the Government policy. 
Pandit Nehru disclaimed any idea of 'Mifferenti ition 
whatever in regard to helj> given In any refugee's 
whether from West or East.” Hut lliorc is n “slightly 
different footing" in regard to “ichabilil.ation." What 
is tlus difference due to has been sought to be ex- 
plained by saying that thcj Government of India has 
been “functioning as far as possible througli 
the West Bengal Govornmoni." We cannot say that 
We are satisfied with this reply ; the Government of 
India has been relmbilitating the “refugees" from 
Western Pakistan through 1.ho “agency" of Provincial 
and States’ Governments. The real reason fm- this 
differentiation is what wc have rcfeiTe<l to above — the 
‘refugees" from West Pakistan are very much in 
evidence and give no rest to the Central Guvernment 
while the “refugees" from Ejust Bengal are distant 
figures; the Central Government cannot ask the West 
Pakistan Government to take their “refugees" back 
while they can expect the East Bengal Government to 
create conditions that may make it possible for these 
people to return, to halt and stoj) the exodus. 

This is one side of the problem. The other is that 
the Central Government of India ha^i been a helpless 
vietim of non-co-operation adopted more or le^ by 
the Ministries and the Administrations bf Bihar and of 
AMm). The ruling junta of these areae have refused to 
<mo$|>t leeponsibility for accosnimodating these ‘refugees* 


from East Bengal and to help them to build anew ^ 
digniSed and satisfying life for themselves. We under- 
stand their difficulties ; tliey are afraid of the Bengali 
as a citisen, to put the matter bluntly. The spirit of 
their intransigence was blatantly demonstrated in the 
conduct of the Bardoloi Ministiy^ of Assam who refused 
to honour the pledge given by the Central Govern- 
ment to officers who had “opted" for service in the 
“rest of India." Sardar Patel, who know* this ugly 
story has not been able to control and modify the 
attitude of the Assamese chauvinists. 

This episode high-Ughts the “differentiation" that 
Pandit Nohru disclaimed. Siiwmerged by their own 
problems the Central Goverumenl has been confusing 
ifi their activities and contradictory in their utterances. 
The Prime Minister’s statement of 16th February last 
is an example of the state of affairs. And the feeling 
is hard to 8iii)pres8 that in the matter of East Bengal 
rnfugeos hi.s Government hsis been cultivating a 
spii'it of defeatism ; they are afraid to tackle the pro- 
blem ; they cannot^ even help these people to set 
themselves up in new surroundings. The way in whicli 
they have played with the Piirbachal Pradesli idea,, 
consisting of Manipur State, Taishai Hills, the TripuM 
State and the remnant Bengalee-speaking areas of the 
Surma ValJfiy, has been an instance of this supineness. 
Tho organizers of this movement have aj^ured us tliat 
more than 20 lakhs people can be accommodated in 
this province- to-be. The Congress W'orking Committee 
accepted the proposaf for a Purbacbal Pradesh ; then 
withdrew support to it a mouthy later. Why, it h:is 
never been explained. And the Nehru Government is 
being subjected to criticism (hat hard to stop ; the 
Purbachal Pradesh adventure ha.s become a sulqeol of 
ugly interpretations that is sorrowful to Imar. Wc 
cannot help in putting matters rigid, because the 
High Command of the Congress and the Central 
Government haVe been le&s than explicit in their 
I)oIiny with regard to this particular matter. Perhaps, 
they do not care for any criticism and iiiterju-etaijion. 
Thereby they are actually iindiM mining lhf» basis of 
their own uscfiilm'ss. Wo can ruily Wfileh and wait for 
})etier counsels to prevail. 

Nm> Principles for Provincial 
Boundaries 

The Aikya Kerala Convention held recently at 
Alw^aye undor I ho [iresidcncy of Sri K. Kelai^pan, the 
“ votenih Congress leader of Kerala, is # turning point 
in the histoiy of the Province of Madras. The Con- 
vention which discussed about the future of Kerala 
in the light of recent developments including the Dar 
Commission’s Report reiterated its demand that 
Malabai^ Cochin, Travancore and other areas eAiould 
he unified into a separate proaince and that this 
province should be included in the new Constitution 
when it comes into foroe. 

The resolution passed by the Convention rdaxed 
the stosB on the linguurtic factor and stated tiiat In 
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view of the geograpfucal unity of Kerala, the economic 
‘ and cultural advancoment of its people, and also in 
view of administrative convenience, Cochin, Travan- 
core and Maiafcar and the neighbouring places which 
should integrate with them, must unite to form a 
province.*’ 

Mr. K, P. Kesava Mcnon, Editor of Mathiuhhumi, 
who moved the main resolution, said : “In a provinct; 
there can be people, who speak etiffereni languages. A 
province is formed for administrati\ e, geograpiiical an<l 
economic resources. Here too we Imve to ad<n»t sucli 
a xjosition." 

Another importaiU factor was the whittling 
down of the demand on territoriet. Till now, the 
Aikya Kerala loaders has been demanding lliHt 
South Canani, Coorg, Nilgiiis, (.ludalur and othei 
places shall bo iuchideii in the Kerala Province. But 
noW', tile resolution does not .state what territories 
shall be iiicludod in the l)ro^in(•e except vaguely hull- 
ing at “Lhe ueighbouriug places which should integrate* 
with them (Malabar, Cochin and Travancore)” 

This ehaiige, it seems, has been wrought, under 
pressure of (wo recent de\eIoijnn'uis. First, there is 
great oppo.sition fiom llie Jt-aders ol the Ceutr.d 
Government to the immediate rt'disiribution of pro- 
viiic(’s on a linguistic ba*ji.s. Ami secondly, the Aikya 
Kerala leaders fear that Cochin aiwi Tmvancore will 
bo merged inlo u Stated Union, which in their oiiiniou 
will delay the formation of a Ikiited Kerala. 

Sri Sankarrao Deo who oiieiu'd the Conforonc*, in 
his speech, said tliul (hr rcdislribulioit oj pmrittres 
cn a linguistic basis was a principle accepted hy I hr 
Congress long ago. Jt must be tr(’ul<«d as a la^k of 
^ national reconst rue (ion. The estnblishmrnl of Immo^ 
genems units was a \nnc quo non for the siircrssjid 
working of dvinocrocy, he said. 

'' But, Sri Deo said, the Convention sUuuUl not 
poster (ho Central Government, by put ling forth all 
kimls of deruauds. It inu.st feel salisfioil with u general 
imilulion on the unification of Kerala, leaving the 
details to be wovk(>d out by the Central Govornimml. 

Simultaneously with the Kerala doniand foi (he 
creation of a new province on considerations of 
n dim ini strath e, geogiapbical and economic advantage, 
comes an exactly similar suggestion for the re- 
formation of the Indian proviiict\s on "economic, 
geographic, administrative and siratcgii! considerations’’ 
put forward by the All-India Manufacturers' Orga- 
nisation. Thj Conference called them ^*gf o-iiumic" 
provinces and a resolution passed by them claims Uia( 
tile creation of such provinces would offer “a v.ast Pcoi»e 
for a balanced and full development of the ci)uiitr.v’s 
resources in men, money and material and a healthv 
growth of 'united nationalism.* • 

As examples of economic delimitation of provinces, 
the conference suggested for consideration the creation 
of a maritime province along the west coast, compris- 
ing the various peoples inhabiting this region having 
common interests amongst themselves but widely 


different from the interests of the people living 
i'cyond the Ghats. 

Similarly, the resolution stated, the agricultural 
tracts of Uie Gangetic plain could be constituted into 
allied provinces ; Assam and Rajputana provinces 
w'oiild have to be based on ' strategic considerations ; 
and the present, iron and coal jiro^lucing areas, and the 
neighbouring industrial areas depending upon these 
iiiaierials in the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, could 
form an industrial province. 

The.se diverse claims on. new grounds of expe- 
(lu iicy tend to cloud the real i-ssuc, namely, the 
creation of bnguislic provinces to which the Congress 
stands coinmided for a long time. The Dar Com- 
mission has siilnnitted its ri‘port and a High Power 
C’oiniiiit tee .set up by the A.-I. C. C. is at present 
considering Ihi.'^ question. Claims bused on a principle 
must have precedence over those built up on 
( on<idt*iati()n.'5 of op]iortumty and expediency. Amidst 
the cl()ud of conflicting and intcrosted claims, the just 
(l(‘nianfl of Bengal, it, scorns i.s going to be buried. 
‘Tiiily in div r.sity,’ — is the foundation of Indian 
civilisation and it is the enration of linguistic provinces 
that can bring about this fundamental unity. 

Madras North and Madras South * 

During hi» laiest tour through the Madras Presi- 
dency* and the neiglibouring area Indian Uuioii*s 
Drputy Prime Minuter was confronted with the 
demands of a liugui.^^tic re-arrangeiiierit of the Indian 
Provinces. lie lias md uit‘i these squarely but has tried 
to put off (lie day by haijiing on the comiilcxilitfs of the 
probleiu.s that will have to be hammered out if these 
l»opular demands arc to be salisfied. But these will 
pursue Indian lea^Jersiiip and give it no peace. The 
'oomn* Sardar Patel realize.^ this, the better for all 
concerned. 

In this conned ion a New Delhi iicwrs is signiflcanl 
for more reasons than one. It was sent out on 
February 19 last. The news ssiid that an ingenious 
plan is afoot to split Madras Presidency into two 
adiiiinistrative divisions—Mudras North and Madras 
South. The plan seems to Iw? Uiat Madras will conti- 
nue under one Governor and one High Court, but will 
have* two Cabinets and two Secretariats ; resources 
will be equitably distributed. Influential South Indian 
politicians are said to be reacting favourably to this 
idea. It is being felt that popular satisfaction at having 
"a virtual Gov ernniont" of tlieir own will out-balance 
the disadvantages. A major gain in such on arrange- 
ment will be that the disjuitc for Madras as capital of 
the Tamil and Andhra Provincea-to-be will thus be 
removed, and the expenses of building a new capital 
will be avoided. But this leaves the problem of the 
Kerala and Karnataka Provinces unsolved. 

This piece-meal solution of the problem of 
linguistic provinces may appeal to harassed politicians. 
But when linguistic chauvinism as in Bihar and 
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Amiq^ / or is in the osceodaiit» we hope our 

ruling authontieB will not succumb to this tetnpta* 
tion. The wiiy in which the Ministries in Bihar and 
Assam have been invading the realms of Bengali as a 
vehicle of eaqpvession of 'millions of Bengalees wh:> 
have the misfortune to li\’e under their jurisdiction 
Will net be halted by Maulana Abul Kalam's direc- 
tiveSy to respect the mother tongue. He may issue 
these from New I>elhi without the least response from 
Patna and Shillong. And Patna and Shillong havt' also 
learnt how these 'Central directives can be carried out 
on paper and broken in practice. This chauvinism is 
not confined to Bihar and Assam ; it has attained the 
proportion of an all-India evil. This development 
should call forth the highest courage of Pandit Nehru 
and Sardsr Patel. Procrastination is dangerous. Tliis 
they will find to their cost, il they decide to sit on the 
\'olcatio of crude ambitions and the angry reaction 
against it. Outraged feelings fiid oultets '‘ooner or 
later. 

Adult Edueeitien- in India 

The Bengal Government have finished arrange- 
ments for starting the scheme of adult education that 
has been engaging tiio .s)»ccial consideration of the 
Central and Provincial Governtnfmts since August 15. 
1M7. There have been so many <^onfe^ences and com- 
mittees set up in this behalf that the general )mbUc 
has come to regard it as one of the stunts that the 
bureaucracy loves to ffy in the air taking ad\antagc 
of the occasional and fitful enthusiasnis of heads of 
adininlstratioiis. The Ministry of Education in Wesl 
Bengal appointed about Mcveii months back an Adult 
Education Committee with lepresentative men and 
women who desire to see illiteracy removed froKu* I heir 
Province. An interim report was submitted in 
Septembcr-October la.st. It has taken the Ministry 
or perhaps its Directorate more than four moiith'< 
to give shape to fhiise. We cannot definitely sa.V 
whether or not the Finance Ministry has been at 
fault— holding out hopes that were withdrawn almost 
as soon as the assurances luid been given. Members 
have told us that this hide and seek technique ha^ 
already provided ample material to feed one’s 
cynicism on. 

However, like everything else the waiting and 
watching has ended. And the Bengal Ministry propose 
to go Shcad with their plan of removal of illiteracy, 
of drawing out the adult people from their apathetic 
contentment whi(b is part of “social eduction” on 
whieh the Central Education Minister, Moultma Abul 
Kalam Asad, Itea been holding forth with such 

persistence. We ean only hope that the West Benipl 
atterapt will just^ iteetf. The Directorate k at 
present engaged m taraining primary school teachers, 
male and letoale, with ^ hdp of Ouru Tiraining 
of them heMk^ BuMfor of Teaching 
dlipbet. Wbab wiiddng them aH guecMas we emtuMt 
^Tom giving eiqwMicgi tw tim Iswligg that no 


pKigni^ has ever been made bf buteeti^ 

cratie it is norhsAcial inoneiim,. indivi* 

duals dr institutimis, that have ever been standard^ 
beareie of all progress in all departments of life. We 
will be glad to be assurOd that the Weat Bengal 
Education Directorate recognise the Jimitatioiis of 
their own being. 

In Bengal, we know of' two orgamsations that have 
been doing pioneering work in the q?read of Adult 
Education — tlie Bengal Adult Education Association 
with 8hri Bilash Chandin Mukherji of the Baptist 
Mission as its Secrctar 3 ^ and the Nari Siksha Bamiti 
of whicii Lady Abala Bose has been the founder- 
Secrcl.ary. The latest report of the Association says 
that in '*the last fwo years, 1947-48, we did not receive 
any Government grant but still they carried on 
through the sliecr enthusiasm of the workers of the 
Association. The Nori Siksha Samiti has been more 
fortunate ; it haa for the last ten years been carrying 
on its work of adult female education with the help 
of the interest of a trust-fund of Hs. 1 lakh made 
a\ailable by the trustees of Acharyji Jagadis Chandra 
Bose. Tlie Partition of Bengal has adversely afiected 
the work of both these organizations, of the latter 
specially. It happened that in East Bengal the Nari 
Hikslia Samiti in their Adult, Female Education work 
found the women more responsive than their sisters of 
West Bengal. The West Bengal Government would bt; 
required to concentrate more attention on breaking 
the many taboos that st^iud in the way of women’s 
education, if progress is desired. ' 

We have seen a statement that says that there 
are about 90 lakh^ of tinru and wodiuui in West 
Bengal who will ha\e to be made literate and socially 
conscious in the modern stui^e of the words. Other 
Provinces ha\'e been tackling the problem ; the 
example of the Ceutrul Proxinces and Berur is said to 
have inspired the West Bengal DirectoraU; in many 
of their methods and practices. We should like to have 
more information, on this subject gathered during the 
Director’s tour through the Province. And while wish- 
ing all success to this experiment, we will expect him 
to enlist more non-ofiicial support and agency than 
has -hitherto been the practice. Keeping people on the 
dole is not the best way of di'awing the best out of 
them. The West Bengal Education Ministry should 
have these words blazoned on their office chariS, Then 
only can they hope to apcceed in their Adult Education 
venture. 

Happenings in Burma 

Indiaa Union’e Prime Minister did nell in onteBd- 
iag the sympethy of our people to Thekia Nn’s 
Ctovemment fighting a deaperAte fight' agaanst jbteraal 
maleioBteate and external eongjuratoni. Aauiag the 
fcnsaer the Karens have been in Ihe news as ftghti^r 
ior a Kann Stain. Hlda Ihn Burma CkiVMMMnt fies 
■ h ea d y eoDaedad ; daily p a p aas ei Wk fhbrnaay 
\laat told ha that, the Beg&mat Autaaotiiy CBnmisiiaa 
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appomt^d mth Chief Juetiee of Burma j^igh Court ae 
dbmrnitta hot recommeodecl the sotting up of a Karen 
State as a unit of the Jhirma Federation. The detailed 
recommendations are not before us as we write. Bui 
we have a certain feeling that, this particular demand 
conceded 1:^ Thakin Nu’s Goveiunient, there shpuld 
be no difficulty in the return of peace to Burmi, if 
the mischief-makers behind the Karen insunectiou an> 
isolated. 

Of these a class of udvenlurers ha\<‘ b(^(>‘ii 

promiuent. They appear to be beyond the coniiul of 
the British Govermnout e\en. The following story 
related by the Jiurnia Goveriwnent lifts a part of the 
veil from over these niy’iterious goings-on. 11 \v:is 
embodied in a stateiiuiii made public at Kangooii on 
the 19th of November Iasi. Wo ))iiblish it below .<> 
described by Jieulcr\^ Krm Agency on November 20 
last : 

Alexander Camj^ell, Daily Mail <;oiTe.sj>ondeiit, 
who has been in jail here for more than two 
months, will be deimrted from Burma, it 
learned from usually reliabh’ sources here yesleiday. 

CiwnjvbeJI, who serxed as a Major in “Foire 13<)6‘’ 
in Burma during the war, was detained oii Septeiiii.- 
ber 18 under Section 5 of the Ptiblic Order Preser- 
vation Act, which enaVdes the fiovernnient to detain 
people without immediately announcing speciiie 
charges. 

The British Consul ha.s engage^! British legal 
advisers to act. on rampbcll’a behalf. 

The Burnvf'se Government in a statconenl 
yf?*sterthiy giving reasons for detaining Camr^ll 
stiid : “They had been aware for some lime ot the 
activitiea of Col. J. C. Tiilloch in connection with 
instigating rcbolliou in Burma by a M'ctiou of the 
Karen nationals. 

Col. Tiilloeli is alleged by the Bunnex' Govern- 
ment to have organised tlu' Karen revolt from 
Calcutta. 

The statement said, in addition to infonnulion 
from certain Kanm nationals, the Government had 
received a “friendly warning*' from the British 
Amibassador in Rangoon in early 8eplemb(‘r about 
the activities of Col. Tulloch. 

According to the statement, the cH)mi)ljfity oi 
Mr. Campbell wa.s revealed in a letter from him 
in Rangoon to Col. Tulloeh in Calcutta, A copy of 
this letter was handed to the Burmese Ambdsrwdoi 
in Karoiobi by Mr. I, D. Symons, a B,O.A.C. flight 
steward, to whom the letter had been entrusted by 
Mr. Oampbetl for delivery to Col. Tulloch. 'l’h«’ 
letter was dated Septsnnber 9. 

The statement added that Mr. Symons was a 
British Socialist, who “abhors the subve^$i^'e 
activities" of certain British nationals in the inter- 
nal affairs of Burma. 

This letter, extracts of which w’ere publishexl by 
the Government, was stated to . have told Col. 
Tulloch that the Karens in Burma *Voiild be con- 
tent if allowed to . keep what territory they hevc 
so fat occupied " and that th^ were short of arms 
fuid ammunition and were expecting €Sol. Tulloch 
to provide more arms and anihntiititiioii. 

The statement also publisiied extracts from 
other papers said to have Beee eeiseA Caiup- 
beU at tne time of his trrest. 

One letter suggested W 

askiug funds to be sent id Karens. 


Campbell’s letter said, according to the state- 
ment, “My impression is that they (the Karene) 
expect your contracts to cough us money for thesw 
and its transportation, but that 1 only surmise. 

“You probably know what you contracterl to 
supply them and on what terms.” v 
One thing t^t has to be noticed by us is that Col. 
Tulloch had hie banc of operations in Calcutta. We 
should like to know if the Calcutta Police had made 
any attempt to spot out this conspirator who had been 
carrying on activities iniuiiral to a friendly neighbour. 
Since reading thc! above hlatement we have heal’d 
lumours that the office of an English-language daily 
had been the centre of llii'- coniqmacy against Burma- 
And wc have a feeling that India’s Central Intelli- 
gence and its Bengal branch have been al fault. 

Indian Cununumsts hav(‘ also been [>Iaying a 
decisive role in the hapi»cning in Burma. A son of 
Bengal, Ghosal being iiis family naiu(\ hag^ leapt into 
IM’ominence in this connection. But the main attack on 
(he Burma Government being manned by Burmese 
Communists. Thus the Karen-f’)/7«-('omnn^ini»t r<*volt 
has been laying waste the countrj* that was 
devastated by two oflousives — once in 1942 when the 
Jai^uuesc broke down all the suverstiucturo of Britl*''h 
rule over Burma, and again in 1944-45 when the Anglo- 
Aiiurican counter-offensive drove the Japanese out. 

Truce between Israel and E^pt 

Dr. Taraknaih Das, the patriot-exile fnmi Bengal 
who has made his home in the U. S. A., has challenged 
the wisdom of Uie Indian Union's policy of refusal 
recognize tire State of Israel. By his insight into iuLer- 
national affairs acquired during forty years of life 
passed in Europe and Ameriea, Dr. Das has a right 
to be heard by liis (Tccrplc. Tlu 2 points urged by him 
liavve gained force by the Iniee which has just been 
signed between Israel and Egypt. By this act an Arab 
Slate, and a Muslim State at that, recognizes Israel 
which it has been the purpu.x: r>f the Arab League to 
liquidate. And if Pandit Nehru's Government persist 
in their policy, it will have to bo' assumed that the 
Indian Union is a more entluisiaslic supporter of the 
Arabs than the Aral)s themselves I 

The truce demountrates that the 4 crore Aral)e are 
no match for the 9 or 10 lakhs of Jews organized undiM’ 
the leadership of Uie Stale of Israel. 'The offensive 
slaiiiid by Egypt, three months back has been beaten 
back and its objective of dc^priving the Jews of Negev, 
the large and perhaps oil-bearing, unpopulakHl area 
forming fully two-thirds of tiie area, allotted to Israel 
by the U. N. 0. partition plan, has been defeated. 

A pid>licatioii issued by .the American lionist 
Emergency Council dcstu’ibes its material poteataalities. 
The southern end of Negev'^ is true desert. But at its 
northern end it is “made up of loessal soils which only 
need water that ean be brought from nortton 
Palestine. Some 20^,090 anres can tbss be irriiMssd 
. . . sound range or cnMK-knd mnnntsmeiit k sid^ 
for the nsmntnder of Uie southern pM of ... 
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8om^ 22|50,000 acres.” . When the Bernadotte plan 
proposed to deprive Israel of these developmbni possi- 
bilities, the Jews refused to accept Jt. Today they 
have made good their claim. 

The policy hitherto followed by Britain and th<' 
U. S. A. ia being understood by the Jews as intended 
to keep "Israel anilitarily chained while suhjet’ti ig it 
to incessant economic and political pressure.” It has 
been defeated by Jewish resourcefulness and organized 
might. And we will watch with interest how British 
and the United States Governments accommodair 
themselves to the smouldering sluU^ of oi>inion j*n‘- 
valent in Israel. They have grained nothing by their 
underhand support of the Arab Ijeaguo’s cause. 

Sy\ed Hossain 

The death at Cairo of the first ambassador of the 
Indian Union to Egypt removes from our midst n 
publicist and public man who had his training under 
Benjamin Homiman, the first editor of the Bomhau 
Chronicle and the builder of our eontemporavy’s 
traditions of intrepid public s<^rvice. A son of Naw'al) 
Sj^ed Mahommed, Inspector-General of Registi^tion 
in Bengal before its first partition, a brother-in-law of 
Janab Fazl-ul-Huq, ex-Chief Minister of Bengal 
(1037-41), Syed Hossain could not accept a “settled” 
life, and for about twenty yeui^ he had been in America 
battling against British imperialism in deb'iute of his 
counto^a dignity and interests. His fellow-workers in 
the United States have told us that it had been a 
tough job fighting the .niach illations of BritaiuN 
reactionary politicians aiui their stooges like Catlu^rine 
Mayo and agents the British Embassy. As 

Working President of the India Freedom League' 
Tvhich had Ananda Coomariiswamy as its dignificMl 
lirad and Sardar Anup Singh as Secretary, Syed 
Hossain had been at lii.s best a.^ a controversialist 
during World War II of the 20lh century. 

Kiran Sankar Roy 

The departure of Kiran Sankar Roy from the lieM 
of his mundane activities has cut short a life whose 
work lay in the future. Bom and bred in a zumindar 
family of East Bengal, Kiran Sankar de\' eloped in his 
youth love of literature of which Rabindranath Tagore 
was the shining star. His ])ossibilitie8 as a literary 
master W'ere first nourished under the ^acious eyes of 
Pramatha Nath Chowdhury who in his’' monthly Sobu} 
Fatra (Green Leaves) broke new grounds in Bengali 
literature touching the traditions built up by 
Rabindranath but exceeding these in cortaiu other 
respects. Kiran Sankar returncfi from England and 
joined the Presidency College as a professor. But fate 
decreed that this leisured life was not to be his ; at 
tbe height of the Non-co-operation Movement, he 
bade goodbye to the old life and plunged into politics. 
Many a time has it appea.red to us that Kiran Sankar 
was not knade for a political and revolutionary role ; 
he was more fitted for tlie role of "the power behind 
the throne"; the crown of thorns of the martyr and 


the hero waa not his to aspire ; he could best frame 
the State’s decrees and advise its actual administration. 
That vista August 15, 1947, opened out before him. And 
it remains a tragedy with Bengal’s life that in the 
plenitude of his maturity as a public man, death 
should have called him away from us. 

Dr. S. Siiiha on Manbhum 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha has piepaied a mejno> 
randuni controverting BengaFs claim to the Bengali- 
speaking tracts now in Bihar. The Memorandum consists 
of 12 chapters, in (Chapter /j. Dr. Siniia wrile.s, “The 
areas claimed hy West Bengui— Manbhuin district, Dhal- 
bhum sub division of Singhhhuin dialrici and certain 
parts of Santal Parganus are all physically integral tracts 
(»f (Jhotanagpur plateau and hud integrated to it for 
centuries.” He Inis further slaleil therein that the 
extracts quoted by him “are unimpeael table autliority in 
support of bis eonlcnlion that the arenas known at various 
limes us Kokra, Jharkhand f>r Cihotanagpur had lavn beyond 
a shadow of doubt an integral pait of Bihar for now 
nearly four centuries.” 'Mic NeAv Bengal Assuciation 
refutes (his statement and afiirnis that Dr. Sinhu has 
attempted to build up his ease on “unrealities.” 

In view of the urgenc) and importance of the case 
under review, we make no apology to reproduce in some 
detail extracts from the New Bengal Association's 
Rc'joinder to Dr. Sinlui's Memorandum; 

Dr. .Sinha has quoted the following, us fir^t authuiily. 
from page 59 of Bihar and Orissa First DecennittI 
Review, for 1921-22, of the Administration and Develop- 
m,cnt of the Province, whieli was compiled during the 
terra of office of Dr. Sinha as u member of the F.xcculive 
Council of Bihar: ‘Ti» the lime of Kinperur .Akbar. 
Kokra or Jhaikhand (u.s (^liolonagpur was then called) 
formed pari of Suba Bihai, and wlien in 1765 the Diwani 
of Bengui, Bihar and Orissa was granted by Emperor Shah 
A Jam to East India Company, Chotunag])ur came under 
British influence as an integral part of Bihar.” 

The author of the Review made the fundamental 
error tlial in the lime of Akbar (A.D. 1556- -AT). 1605) 
the territory coveif^d by present Chotanagpur (of five 
districts) used to be called Kokra. In reality Kokra 
t corruption of Kiiukra) was the name of the principally 
(d Nagbaiisi Rajas whose capital was at Chutia in 
Pargana Khukra which up till now exists as a small 
village near present Ranchi. The principality was also 
called Chutia Nagpur or Nagpur. Its territory, including 
that of the subordinate estate of Ramgark, nAighly spread 
over the ftralcis olf preseni Rtocflii, and) Huzarihagh 
Districts and part of Palamau. It has nothing to do with 
{t>resenl Chotanagpur. Modern Chotanagpur was formed 
and named for tlie first time In 1854, covering the areas 
of five districts by Act df 1854. Tlie Rajas of Ramgarh 
liad„ on each occasion of succession to the Gadi, to take 
“tilak” from the Nagvansi Raja’s "big toe.” (Hunter’s 
Statistvdal Account of Hazaribagh, page 118). 

Professor Blochman, the fanibus geographer, wrote in 
an^artide at pages IH to 128 of vol. XI, 1871, of tbo 
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Journal of the Asiatic Society of flenfo/:-— “The fifth vast ferest land called Jharkhand, vas a part of-Suba 


report on Bengal Financea under the East India Company 
by Grant haa still Chutia Nagpur. On RennelTs maps we 
find Chutia Nagpur, and only in modem times do we 
find Chotanagpur, as if it was lesser Nagpur in contradis- 
tinction 10 the Nagpur of the Central Provinces. But Chutia 
(near modein Ranchi) was tlie residence of the old Rajas 
and was selected as capital by the fourth in descent from 
Phanimukut, “the serpent crowneir*. the legendary ancestor 
of Chutia Nagpur Rajas. Abu] Fuzal called Chutiaiiagpni 
by its old name Kukru, which is still the name of one of 
its Pargana*. Kokra was known at the Moghul Court lor 
its diamonds, and' it is evidently thio circumstance which 
led the generals <»f Akbar and Jahangir to invade the 
distrii^t.” 

Ramgurlt estate threw off its allegiance to Chutia 
Nagpur about the limy lliul a new district called Ham- 
garb was formed in 1780. VI hen. in IBlfi or 1817, magis- 
terial powers were wilhdrawn from the CluUia Nagpur 
Riija, Ins estate also was made a pat I of Ramgaiii district, 
and Begulaiiiin XIll of 18.Tj speaks of the following as 
paits of Kaingarli di-lriel: “(Jioia Nagpur. Palarnati, 
Kiiiirurkdilia Ranigarh and Koonda*'. making it perfectly 
clear that tin »'xprt‘*sion “Chutia Nagpiu'' or even “ChoUi- 
nagpnr” up to iliat time was 'ionu tliiiig ver\ much less than 
the 27.0(10 sqiiaie mile'* of country that wvnt to form Chola 
Nagpur Divisifui in 1854 

The author of tlie Review al«o made «i dear mistake by 
slating that Jliarkiirtud wav the name of presint Chola- 
riagpui at the lime of Vkbui. Jharkhand means forest 
land. Three or fqiii liurulred >ear.s ago, the. xa^tt con- 
tinuous jungle land id Oris.vji inelurling Maviuldiaiij. 
Keonjiiar, <'le.. We**! Bengal, present Giotaiiagpiir. and 
several Stales, like Sarguja, Jashpur etc., further west of 
Chotanagpur Slates, was known a.s Jharkhuiid. The passage 
from Manbhum Distiict (inzettcer quoted Ia Dr S nha 
says; 'Tlie whole of modern ('hotanagpur and adjoining 
bill slates was known us Jliurkhand.'’ So it is wrong to 
say that in llie time of Akbar, Jharkhatul was the name 
of present Cliotanagpur. * Properly speaking, present 
(.liotanagpur was oiih a pari of .Iharkband whieh extended 
far beyond the boundaries of present Chntanagpui Tliere 
was no definite name for the region formed b> the five 
districts together wdiieb now' rqnsiitule Clinlariugpui. In 
those days, difiereiit tro<'ts of present Chotanagpur weie 
known by different names, e.g., Raj Palaniau (roughly 
Polamaii district), Khukra alia,s Chutianagpur alias Nag- 
pur (roughly Ranchi Dislriet). Raingarh (roughly llazari- 
bogh district^, Porahat Raj and Kolhan (roiiglK Singh- 
bhum district minus Dhalblium) and Mandarau Sarkar 
(Manbhiini district. Dhalbhum Siib-di vision within pie.seiu 
Chotanagpur and other areas outside present Choninagpui) . 
Not only these tracts, but also forest areas of Orissa, 
including Sarguja and /ashpur States as slated above 
formed what is called Jharkhand. 

Prom what has betm discu'^sed above, it is completely 
proved that Kokra alias Chutia Nagpur, which territorially 
was roughly identical with the present districts of Ranchi 
and Hazaribagh and a portion of Polanau district, within 


Bihar, Nobody disputes tiiat. But the rest of Jharkhand 
was not in Suba Bihar. Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Seraikala, 
Kliarswon, Porahat, Bonai, Gangpur, Jashpur, Sarguja 
States, all parts of Jharkhand, were not in Suba Bihar, 
Manbbiim and Dhalbhum, also in Jharkhand, were not in 
Sulia Bihar. Dr. Sinha’s first authority fails, therefore, to 
prove his case. 

Siibdivi'!>ion Dhalbhum within Midnapur district of 
Bengal (1760-1833) —present Manbhum— corresponded with 
part of jungle Mahal Zilla of Bengal (1805-1833). Both 
were parts of South-West Frontier Agency (1833-54) and of 
Ciiotanagpur (1854-1912). All were under Government of 
Bengal (17654912), but ncvei an integral pan of Bihar. 

TJie second extract on which Dr. Sinlia relies is from 
Mr. Bradley Bin's “Chotanagpur— a Little known Province 
of the Fliupiie.” It runs as follows: “The famous coin- 
pact of 1765 brought us first into touch with Chotanagpur, 
which was included in Bihar when the Diwani of that 
piovincc, Bengal and Oris-^a was ceded by Emperor Shah 
Alam 11. first seriously taken in hand, (about 

1780). u tlistrici formed, and known as the Ramgarh- 
Hill tract. It w'as a huge district including all Hazari- 
hagh and Palaniau with pans of (^aya, Munghyr and Man- 
hhuin. In J833 Hazaribagh, Munhhurn and, a few years 
later, Singhhhuin, were formed into siparate districts with 
their own local headquarters and (Government officials.^ In 
1854 the designation of the area was* altered from the South 
West Frontier Agency to Ciiotanagpur and the Agent to 
the (iovcrnor-fieneral became the Commissioner. 

1‘hc fir.‘*t portion of the extract has already been dealt 
with while .scniiinising the .similar observation made in 
Decennial Review. 

The lattci j>ortioji of the extract docs not contain any 
nmieriul to .show ihai Manbhum and Dhalbhum were incltideil 
ill Hihat. It only shows the pioc’ess of several stages of 
distribution of tracts for administrative purposes, by which 
evi'iitiiull) Munhiiuni , ami Singhhhum were formed into 
"cimrate liistricts, but judicially linked with districts Ban- 
kiira and Midnapur rigid up to 1910 as districts of Bengal 
Picsideney, a** *ilated previously Here it must l>c men- 
tioned that quotations fnun ilamillon's East India Gazei^ 
teer and Agra and ('.aUntta Gazetteer amply prove that 
ufiei lilt grant of Diwani in 1765 the territory of present 
(Ghotanagpur wav not included in Bihar as Bradley Birt 
W'l'ongly writes. 

Mr. Biadley Birt speaks of Hamgarh Hill Tract which, 
according to him. included liazarihagli, Palamaii, parts of 
(Gaya, Monghyr and Manbhum. It is curious that Mr. 
Bradley Bill omits the biggest |)orii<»ii of Kunigarh Hill 
'Frae! viz. the district ol Kanchi (then known as l^har- 
daga). Ramgarh is described on page 503, Vol. I ©f the 
Fifth Report as “an elevated region which forma part of 
Suhi Bihar containing nearly I8.0(X) square miles.** The 
aggregate area of Hazaribagh (7,016 square mllps), Ranchi 
(7,159 square miles) and Palamau districts (4»90l square 
miles) being 19,076 square miles, it is for the reader to 
judge whether Ramgarh Hill Tract of 18,000 square miles 
liad room for portions of Gaya, Monghyr, and Mmnbhum. 
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Vtr ^ y e cit Mitory itdm Mr. Sr«iil«y Birt w)u> speeilUwd 
in moM mni ropMuice? 

l>r. Sinlui fans wd Aftt £kiip«r<ir Jehangir jo hi# 
Alamixa lw» ,4»Rcrlbad Kokra (or Jharkhand) ah being 
nndiBr die aeiiitmi of Bihar and Paina— **ln Walayet Taaha 
Suba Biiiar 'm Pfitna ast.” 

Jt baa already been ahown timt Kokra which was in 
Suba Bihar corresponds roughly with territories of present 
Bangbi and Haaaribagh districts and a portion of Pala- 
mau, and lay within Jharkhand. So the Emperor 
perfectly right when ite wrote the above. Dr. Sinha 
wrongly considers Kokra is identical with Chota Nagpur. 

Lastly, Dr. Sinha has relied upon eairaris from Cazet- 
teer ojf ^/onhAnm Di$trict edited by H. Oiiplaiid U911) 
in support of Ids case. Tiie only relevant extract out of 
them is: 

"*lt is Slated in tlie Pad-e-shah-naina that in 1633, Bir 
NarayanD Zamindar of Pachet. a countr) attached to 
Suba Bihar, was a Commander oLidOO horses.'* 

As Mr. Coupland lias observed, geograpliical infor- 
mation was very vague in die Mughal Court at that time; 
and be has cited the jnstaii<!c of Sherghati being described 
as being in the mountains of Jharkhand, although Sher- 
gbati isjn plain country within 25 miles of Gaya. The 
overwhelming evidence of Jong periods before and after 
Jeliangir*s time, showing that Pachet was in Suba Bengal, 
apd not in Suba Bihar, leaves little doubt about the 
inaccuracy of the incidental remark in the Pad-e-sha- 
nama alniut Pachet being aitacliod to Suba Bihar. Pad- 
e-sha-nama was compiled by courtiers of Sliah Jehan. 

Ain4-Akhari affirms that Mandaran Sarkar included 16 
Mahals amongst which were; Birbhum, Dhawalbbooiti, 
Sainbhum, Shergarh commonly called Sikharbhum ( the 
other name of Pachet at the lime of :\kbarl. Niagar 
(mispeadlng for Nawagorh). 

Ain4-Afcban (See Jarret’s translation, vol. II, page 
141) shows that Mandaran Sarkar has been described 
(t) as appertaining to Suba Bengal; 

(ii) 03 the Frontier Sarkar of Suba Bengal; 

(iff) as consisting of *ieveral Mahals of which Dhal- 
bhum was one. 

Ain-i^kbari shows that: 

ii) Sikharbhoom which is another name of Panch- 
kpte Raj appertained to Mandaran Sarkar: 

(//) within the ambit of present Manbbum district, 
Panchkote was by far the largest Raj. 

^andaran Sarkar was a Malial within Burdwan Chakla. 
carved out of Sulm Bengal by Murshid Kuli Khan. 
(Firmiiiger*s Edition, Fifth Repi»rt, Vol. IT. Page 189). 

Farmbshyar made Murshid Kuli the Subadar of Bengal, 
wboi Tuled' from 1719 to 1727. In order to faciUtate col- 
lection of revenue, Mundiid Kuli Khan divided Suba 
Bengal into several sub-areas called Chaklas. One of 
those Chaklas was Burdbanian (Burdwan) chakls. This 
Burdwan chakla cimsisted of Saikars Sarifabad. Mandaran,, 
PeshcosK, greater portion of Satgaon Sarkar. The pros- 
penous. lemindari of Burdwan R^', one-third of Birhhiim 
and two of the revenue paying" Rajs of Bfsnupur and 
Panehfcote were withhi Biwdwan C^Ma. 


Pg(A«t Jtni paid rp^exute m MwnUMod Tneamy,^, 
Gfunur Nanayan of Pnebete (PaiioMKOta) gaki womie 
Bs. 1^203 into the Muysbldabad Treasury from 17Z7 to 
1T47 (Hunter's Statistic^ Acevuni ai Mmbkum^ page 
32i) and payment of this revenue by Panchkot Raj ctui* 
Unued till 1793, the time of Permanent settlement. 

Firmingers edition Fifth Report vol. //. — is stated 
111 page 196, that the western fioundary of Panchkote was 
Chutia Nagpur and Ramgarh which finds corroboration 
with the recital in Ain-i-Akbari quoted before; in pages 
248 and 249, that Panchkote has all along been in Bengal; 
in page 398, that Panchkote appertained to Sarkar Man- 
daran of Burdwan Chakla. Lastly, page 128 shows that, 
according to Shore's Report dated 18lh June 1789, Panch- 
kote was within the ambit of Muhammad Keza Khan's 
(the Naib Nazim of Bengal) settleil inehals. 

J. Renner s maps (1779) conclusively prove that 
whole of Manbhiim and Dhaibhum were parts of Bengal 
and that they were never in Chutia Nagpur or Ramgarh; 

Map No. Vll shows that Dolbooin. Burrabliooin, Man 
hhoom, Patcoum. Paeliele. Juldoe, Juriaghar and Niugar 
were within Bengal; 

Map. No. 11 shows that Dumka and Jamtara were 
within Birbliiini; 

Map No. HI (which is of South Bihar 1 completely 
excludes Dhanliad, Jharnr. 

From- the above unimpeachahie eviilenre (see alst» 
pp. 4 to 6), it is clear that Manbhum and Dhaibhum 
were parts of Suba Bengal in the time of Akbar (1556- 
1607), and continued to be so during the time of Murshid 
Kuli Khan (1685-1727), and when (»rani wrote his succes- 
sive Reports on Bengal’s Finance and Rennei prepared his 
maps in 1779 for Governor-General Warren Hastings till 
Shore’s time (1793^1798). After the Diwani Grant (1765), 
in the abaenca of any overt act, tlie component parts of Suba 
Bihar remained in Bihar, and those of Suba Bengal 
remained' in Bengal. This condition was disturbed for 
the fust time in 1912 when Manbhum and Dhaibhum 
(whicb were parts of Subs Bengal) were transferred to 
the Bihar Administration by the creation of the New 
Peovince, Bihar and Orissa. This was at once followed 
by continued opposition by the people of Bengal and 
those of the transferred tracts. Hence the questions of 
Res Judicata or of adverse possession do not arise as 
Dr. Sinha is prompted to remark. 

In 1912 Dr. Sachchidanunda Sinha, jointly with four 
<»ther prominent leaders of Bihar (Deep Narayan Singh, 
Parmeswar Lai, Muhammad Faqruddin and l(iand Kishore 
Lai) made the following public statement: 

*The whole district of Manbhum and pargana Dfaal- 
bhum of Singbhum district are Bengali-speaking, and they 
jdiould go to Bengal, the rest^ of tha Division (Chota 
Nagpur) rrmaining in Bihoc.. * * Such tracts in the 
Santhal Parganas where the prevailing language is Bengali 
should go to Bengal, and the Hindi -speaking tracts of 
the district remain in Bihar. * * If these arrangeiaenta 
are eariied out, they wniild meet with the approvfl of 
btik Bongi^ and MmT 



SOME SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 

Bt B. N. PARIKH. MJI.. ttJi. 


A federation is a peculiar form of oasociation of States. 
Certain conditions must exist for its formation as well 
as its success. As for example, a feeling of Common 
Nationality must pervade the eitiseiis who nmat 
'desire Union, and must not desire unity.’ If they 
desire unity, the background will be lor a unitary State 
rather than for a federal State. As Dicey says : 

“The sentiment . . . which creates a federal state 
is the prevalence throughout among the citizens of 
more or less allied countries of two feelings which 
are to a certain extent inconsistent — the desire for 
national unity and the determination to maintain 
the independence of eacli man’s separate state. 
The aim of federalism is to give effect as far 
possible to both these sentiments. A federal State 
is a j)olitiral contrivance intended to reconcile 
national unity and power with the maintenance of 
State rights.” 

Thus, being a typical airsociation, a federal State 
hus certain peculiarities— both in theory and practice. 
It gives rise to certain unusual problems, os for 
example, division of powers, interpretation of Constitu- 
tion, amendment of the Constitution, etc., which are 
totally unknown to a Unitary State. In fact, in a 
federation the powers are so dispersed and divided 
that it is very much difficult to locate sovereignty. As 
Laski says, it is at iaifossbile adventure. Hence R 
Federal Government differs from a Unitary Govern- 
ment in many respects. So far as the general organisa- 
tion of a federal government is concerned, certain 
common principles must be observe<l in framing a 
federal constitution. 

Supremacy of the Constitution 
First of all, the constitution must be supreme, 
whether it is written or not. This obviously follows 
froim the fact that both the Central and Regional 
Governments should derive their powers from the 
Constitution itself. To this extent, at least it should 
be 6U7>rome. As a corollary to the supremacy of the 
constitution it follows that it should be written to 
ensure deffniteneas. All modem federal as well as 
quasi-federal constitutions have been reduced to 
writing. 

The supremacy of the constitution has been 
expressed in Article VI(2) of the Constitution of the 

U. S. A. which reads : 

• 

"This Constitution and the Laws of the Unite<l 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
, . . . shall be the supreme law of the lane ; and 

the judges in oveiy state shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding." 

As Chancellor Kent sa 3 rs : • 

"Every Act of Congress and every Act cf the 
^gislatures of the States, and every part of the 
C^nahtution of any State, which are repugnant to 
the Con^tution of the United States are necca- 
fianly vdd/' 


The Constitutions of Canada and Australia do not 
contain similar declarations, none the less the principle 
of supremacy of the constitution has been recognised. 
Ab their Constitutions were created by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom they were supreme laws. Even 
the Statute of Westminster did not grant the right of 
repealing the Constitution to the dominion concerned. 

It was said in the Imperial Conference of 1930 
about Australia that 

“The continued authority of the Constitution 
is essential to the maintenance of the Federal 
System .” — Report of the Conlereiice on the 0-7>era- 
tion of the Danunion Legidalion. 

In the case of Switzerland, laws passed by the 
general legislature (Federal Assembly) me treated as 
valid. Though it may go beyond its sphere, no court 
can take action. Thus the supremacy of the consritn- 
tion has not been realised. It is clear that the power 
of amendment ^honid not be left (‘Xclusively either 
with the general Government or with the Regional 
ilovernment. Both of them should have their say in tlio 
matter. This has been observed in the case of the 
U.S.A. 

Importance or Judicial Tribunals 
As the division of powers is indispensable in a 
federation, there should be an independent body to 
act as a custodian and watch-dog of the exercise of 
these powers. This principle has been recognised in all 
the federations but is not strictly followed in practice. 
As a rule, the jiidicial courts are entrusted with these 
functions. The courts which have this power are given 
wide pow'ers of interpreting the whole of the constitu- 
tion. That is not quite necessary. 

Canada has a unique arrangement in this regard 
inasmuch as the conatitulioiial disputes are decided by 
an outside authority — the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But this piuvtico may not last long. 

In Australia, disputes regarding the division of 
powers are decided by the High Court of Au-slralia. 
Its judges are appointed by the Central executive and 
are removable on an address of the two Houses of 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth. Tlio High 
Court can permit «n appeal to the Judicial Coimimit- 
tee, but so far it has done once only. In the U.S.A., 
the Supreme Court is the deciding authority. Its Judges 
are appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate and may bo removed by an impeachment 
of the House of Representatives before the Senate 
when twm-thirds majority of the Senators present is 
necessary. . 

In the case of Switzerland, though the laws of the 
General Ijegislaturc cannot be declared invalid, 30,000 
citizens or eight cantons may demand to submit the 
law t/o the . referendum of the people. Tims the 
electorate has the final authority. 

As the powder of appointment of judges is vested 
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in the graeral executive, it may some time happen 
that thoee persons who are in favour of a strong Centre 
as against the Units may be appointed as judges, as 
for exwple, the appointaent of Senator W uga L. 
Black in 1836 maije by President Franklin Roosevelt 
in the U.3.A. ' 

^ In the U.S.A.t there has been only one oasis of 
mpeachment of a judge of the Supreme Cciurt. 
Samuel Chase was impeached in 180«, as an attempt 
by the Republicans to belittle the status of the 
Supreme Court. It, however, feiled as Justice Chase 
was acquitted. The Senate has the power to dis- 
approve the appointment of ally judge. In 1980, the 
Senate disapproved appointment of Parker made by 
President Hoover as it felt that he was a Conservative 
rad would interpret the constitution in that spirit. 
Though as a rule. President’s nominees have been 
accepted, up to 1644, there were in all twenty-one 
disnpprovab. 

As a matter of fact, the Supreme Court should not 
be dependent either upon the regional or Central 
Government. Its independence however does not 
necessarily mean a good or a perfect federal Govern- 
ment. 

I’he 'function of a judicial tribunal to act as the 
interpreter of the constitution is not univeraally 
accepted. Some people may argue, why the court which 
constitutes one of tlie divisions of the government 
should have control over the other branches ? It may he 
also argued that the Courts themselves may act un- 
constitutionally in which case there is no legal remedy. 
According to another view, the functions which the 
Supreme Court in the U.S.A. exorcise today have not 
been assigned to it by the Constitution but they have 
been more or less assumed by the Court, Tlieso argu- 
ments are not sound. As Alexander Haimilton in the 
FedcraUtt writes : 

"The interpretation of the laws is the proper 
and peculiar province of the court»-the constitu- 
tion ought to bo preferred to the statute, the inten- 
lA?- * T intention of their agents." 

Chief Justice Marshall put forward the same 
ailment in the case of Marbury vs. Madison in 1808. 

He said : 

., Mnpbatieally the province and duty ol 

the judicial department to say what the law is.” 

In the United States, the Suiiremo Court has given 
fifteen adverse decisions by a majority of one, thus 
mwarting the will of the people os expressed through 
the elOTted legislature. There is no better alternative. 
According to one suggestion, if a law of the general 
Government be declared void by Supreme Court it 
should bo re-submitted to the Legislature" and if 
repasssd either with a two-thirds majorily, or after a 
ge^ral election, it should be considered valid.' In 
Switxerland, the last word is with the electorate. That 
scheme, however, may not succeed in other federations. 

In a federation, there should be a dual system ' 

<a <wrf»-one for the general Government, and 
n ^ o ^er for the re^onat Qovanunents. 


This principle has been followed to tome extent 
only in the U.S.A. There are federal courtn and there 
is a set of state courts, with a Supreme Court in each 
State. A high authority like Bryce mmggeratod the 
real rituation by saying that eaioh eet of oottris has 
exclusive jurisdiction. There artf many judicial raatten 
within the power of the U.S.A. u which both sets of 
courts have concurrent jurisdiclion. ThouiSi there is a 
pardW system of courbs In tlie United States, the 
jurisdiction of each system is not exclusive. Briefly it 
may be said th-it the two systems interlock. In 
Australia, though provided by the Cpnatitulion the 
system of parallel courts Invs not been observed in 
actual practice. The highest court is known a.s the 
High Court ; and the Parliament can establish inferior 
courts. The state courts alio act as federal courts 
High Court is a court of appeal for all types of cases 
H'liicli make its jurisdiction much wider then that of 
I he .Supreaie Court of the U.S.A. 

In Swilzerland. (la- CaiKonnl eourls also r.el lor 
the general Government os well ns the Central 
Government. The Federal Trihiinal i.s a cou.i of 
appenl over the Cantonal (ourls. It has appellate 
jiiri.siliclion in civil cases involving a sum of four 
(houaind frano.s or more, from the Cantonal courts 
of final appeal. 

In Canada, there is more or l(j».s a unified sy.steiii 
of courts. All juJges are appoinh-d and paid by the 
Government of the Dominion. The provinces regulate 
Hie procedure of provincial courts in civil uiwtter.s. 
The .Supreme Court has an appellate jurisdicrion in 
both civil and criminal matters from provincial courU. 
In civil m.atters, an appeal can lio to the Privv 
Council. 

From this analysis, it will be .seen that there is no 
umformity in the .structure of the courts in the 
federations. 

A.S a rule, (he .Supreme Court of (he General 
Government has appellate jurisdiction and original 
jiirisdiction in some matters. In Canada, Australia. 
Switscrland and partly in the U.S.A., the General 
Government ha.s entni.sled the work of Interpreting 
the law of the General Government to the regional 
courts. In all the federations, the Supreme Court has 
got some sort of power of interpreting the constitution 
and except in Swilserlund they can pronounce upon 
the validity of the acts of the general as Well as 
regional legislatures. It i.s to be noted that these powers 
have been given to the court of the General Govern, 
ment and not to that of the regional. 

Among all the four notable federations, Australia 
rad Canada have given widest powers of constitutional 
mt^retation to their highest courts. For in Bwjtzer- 
Innd, Federal Tribunal hu no power to declare 
t^ act af the General Legiglature invalid. In the 
U.8.A,, Supreme Court has no direct or definite 
power of interpreting the constitutional law of the 
Sta^. It has no power of a general court of appeal 
as in Austraha and Canada. Bow«m, it may . wt -w d 
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its authority in the exercise of its power of interpreting 
the Constitution of the United States. The Conatitu- 
tion declares that *'all legislative powers herein granted 
shall t>e vested in the Congress of the United States.'* 
In 1933, the Oongrees passed the National Industry 
Recovery Act. It was declared unconstitutional in 
1935 on tlie ground that the Congress attempted to 
delegate its exclusive legislative i>ower to the Presi- 
dent. Again the fifth and fourteenth AmencLjrients 
declare, inier alia, that no person shall be “deprived 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of 
Jaw," Tlie interpretation of these vague tenns has 
extended the authority of the Courts to the States 
mImo. Tin? effect of the loilings of the Supreme Court 
wan tremendous. As Professor Brogan says : 

“Not only did it (the 8uprc*rac Court) cripple 
both Suite and F'Hleral Governments, but when it 
did permit them to exorcise some of the authorities 
of sovereignty, it did bo under tlic disgiiis* ol 
sjiecial and exceptional grants.” 

From 1987, the Suproaie f.'ourt has biipm to 
eiiange this policy, by iviauoving “shackles whicli has 
li:iii<Iicapi)ed'* the gemjral and regional Governments. 

Besidf’s ilie constitutional law, the supreme courts 
exercise vast influence in the i'njld of ordinary' law 
also. In this n?sp('et the High t'ourt of Australia and 
the Suprt?me Court of Canada have wider powers than 
the highest courts of other federations. The Swiss 
hVdenil Tribunal Inis appellate jurisdiction for all 
iinpoflant civil cases of the Canlons. The Supreme 
(*ourt of the U.S..\. does not directly enjoy such a 
general power. But as the court has jurisdiction of 
hi»aring cases of different .*<tato8, soin*? sort of 
uniformity has b« eii attained so far as cimI luw 1“ 
<‘oiic(;rned. 

Oa.ves involving less than $3,000 are tried in State 
eourts, but cases involving a higher aimoimt may be 
brought in the federal courts. According to Judiciary 
Act of 1789, the laws of the several Stales should 
picMvil. But in the cas() of the law relating to the Nego- 
tiable Instruments, the Supreme Court decided in a 
famous ease, Swift V. Tyson (1842) that it was bound 
to follow State Statutes and it was free to build up 
a body of "Federal Common Law.” In 1038, this 
decision ^fjras reversed declaring that “there is nothing 
like federal common law.” It was decided by a 
majority of six judges to two, in the case of Erit 
Railroad Co, v, Tompkins (1938) that the law to be 
enforced in^cases of diverse citizenship must be that 
laid down by the Courts of the State where the cause 
of action arose. 

The constitutions of the U.S.A., Australia and 
Switserland, empower the Supremie Courts in the 
original jurisdiction to decide inter-state disputes. In 
Canada, referenei^ can be made in such cases to the 
High Court. 

..The constitutions of the U.S.A. and Australia 
require the stateg to give "full faith and credit” to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every 


State. This refers to civil matters only. This means 
that a State may not assist another State in enforcing 
its criminal law. DifiBculties are bound to arise owing 
to difference in the laws of various States. -In the field 
uf divorce, as for exanuplc, the Supreme Court has held 
that* a State is not bound to recognise all divorces 
granted by the courts of other States. The result Is that 
oven though divorce has been granted in one State, 
another State may not permit to marry the person 
again, as the Court may not take cognizance of the 
divorce. 

It may be concluded that the Judicial Tribunals 
in the federations exercise vast and imperceptible 
infliienco over the whole range of life. In the U S.A., 
the pow«*r of adjudication is not so extensive as 
in Australia and Canada. None the less the* influence 
of the l ourfs is much more than what may appear at 
first sight. According to a decision in 1938 in the case 
of The Erie Radroad Case, the Supreme Court, it 
bcrnis. has re.solved to confine its field to the constitu- 
tional 'matters only. Even if that be so, the field is 
vast enough, as many questions arise in which the 
meaning and interpretation of the constitution becomes 
nl•(•€^s‘<aTy. What is the most important point to bear 
in mind is that there is no uniformity in the oi-ganiza- 
lion of the* Judicial Courts of the federations. 

Dimsion op Powers 

A Federal Government is based upon the division 
of powers between the Centre and the Units. The 
iinplifalion^ of the di\i-ion of powers arc that both 
regional and general Guveraroenls have juristliction 
over certain matters assigned to each of them. There 
may bo concurrent jurimliction also. In that case, 
there should be one decisive authority having final 
pnisfliction. This means the authority having superior 
l ower has I'otfcnlially exclusive jurisdiction. But it is 
absohilely necessary in a federation that both the 
Governmenis must have exclusive jurisdiction over at 
lea.*«t .--omo matters. In all federations, there is a 
provision for concurrent jurisdiction in a varying 
degree. In Canada, only imimigration and agriculture 
jire in the concurrent field. In the United States and 
Australia, the concurrent field includes even such 
siibjtM'ts as the armed forces, and charges upon imports 
and exports. However in these fields the regions 
exercise these powers at the pleasure of the General 
Government. In all other matters the Regional 
Gov(;rnment need not ask for the consent of the 
General Government. Unless and until the General 
Govonment legislates upon the same subjects, the law 
of the States can prevail. In Switzerland, the con- 
current field is smaller than that in the U.S.A. and 
Australia, but wider than that in Canada. 

It is obvious that the arrangement of a concurrent 
list provides a fertile ground for constitutional dis- 
putes. In view of this, it may seem that the most 
desirable arrangeonent would be cither to determine 
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the exclusive powers of the General Government, 
leaving the' residuary powers to the States, or 
vice versa. 

If jJiere are two exclusive lists as well as a <!on* 
current list as is found in Canada and in the Draft 
Constitution of India, disputes between the- Federal 
Government and the Regional Government arise fre- 
quently and in a variety of forms. “A second exclusive 
list is a great nuisance” as the experiences of courts 
in Canada testify. The simplest form of division may 
be to have one li.st only and to make it exclusive. But 
when sovereign States federate, a concurrent list has 
to be provided in order that till the General Govern- 
ment is stabilised and organised, the regions may enjoy 
these powers which may be later on taken over by 
the General Government. 

The question^ of residual powers is quite important 
in a federation. Some writers go to the extreme of 
saying that if the residual powers are assigned to the 
General Caovernment, one of the salient characteristics 
of a federation is set at naught. They miaintain that 
in a federation, residuary powers should be given to 
the Units. In the U.S.A., Switzerland and Australia, 
the Uuitfr—regional Governments enjoy the residuary 
powers ; while in Canada, the General Government has 
control over n’siduary powers. Thus, there are two 
methods of allocating the residuary powers — the 

:0 


Am^ksaU method and the Q^adian method. Neither 
method is perfect. As regards the American method, it 
may be pointed out that when a new subject of national 
importance emerges and which has not been foreseen 
at the time of drafting the constitution, an awkward 
situation arises. The subject of aviation is an instance 
to the point. 

Though the consliiution of India as provided by 
the Apt of 1035 was at least quasi-federsl the 
enumeration of powers assigned to both Governments 
and concurrent powers was sought to be made com^- 
plete. Three legislative lists were given. The first dealt 
with the exclusive jurisdiction of the Central Govern- 
ment under fifty-nine heads ; the second one 
enumerated the exclusive powers of the provincial 
Governments under fifty-four heads and the third ih*t 
contained matters of concurrent jurisdiction under 
thirty-six lieads. 

Is concurrrnt jurisdiction necessary and desir- 
able ? From the experiences of federations, it may be 
concluded that a system of concurrent jurisdiction may 
be adopted as a transitional ancasure. In practice, 
however, the systomi of a short exclusive list and a 
somewhat longish concurrent list may prove to bo the 
best, though not a perfect method. What is most 
important is llic tradition, outlook and temperament 
of the people. 


THE NEW “COBIMONWEALTH OF NATIONS’ 

Bt pRor. K. V. RAO, m.a., m.uU. 


Ix)RD Bryce once wrote : 

“Every creation of a now scheme of govern- 
ment is a precious addition to the political resource.^ 
of (mankind. It represents a survey and scrutin}'- of 
the constitutional experience of the past. It 
embodies an experiment full of instruction for the 
future.” 

Dr. Ivor Jennings wrote in his book Cnbinet 
Oovemment that 

“The distinction between laws and convent ions 
is not really of fundamental importance. A consti- 
tution necessarily rests on the acquiescence, whether 
it is establislied by referendum or tacit approval or 
by force. If an organised public opinion regards it 
as noxious it will be overthrown.” 

It is in the light of the above two quotations that 
the new “Commonwealth of Nations” should be 
examined. 

The British are said to be the most conservative 
of people but yet their constitution is an ever-changing 
one. It is the most flexible of constitutions and it is in 
this coimtry that the difference between the ordinary 
law and a constitutional law or the difference between 
a law and convention vanishes into thin air. It is also 
here that we find a gradual growth and evolution in 
the constitutional set-up of the ^coimtry and what is 
now called the “Ckummionwealth.’' To understand the 


significance of the new name and its constitution!! 1 
structure, a study of the historical background is 
essential. We will however confine ourselves to the 
20th centuiy for it is in this century that all the 
important changes have taken place in the 'Empire.* 
By the beginning of this century we find the old 
'Dominions* already formed and the only question 
that has engaged the attention of all was the best way 
in which the national aspiration of the Dominions 
could be reconciled with the concept of an 'Empire.' 
Not that the whole process was evolved without a 
struggle, but the struggle -was always one of a epnstitu- 
tionaJ nature and, with the only exception of Ireland, 
there was no question of breaking the ties with the 
mother country or seceding from the 'Empire.* 

Till the outbreak of the firet •World War 
(1914-1918), the question was one of giving more and 
more 'autonomy* to the Dominions in their own 
internal administration. During this lieriod the Domi- 
nions Succeeded in establishing their right of internal 
governinei^t and even concluding some consiDiercial 
treaties which were of special interest to them. 4s yet 
they had little control over their forei^ polity and 
for international purposes toey did not yet exist ; 
they had no power to declare war and peace no 
right to have separate diplomatic representatives. In 
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all important international conferences Great Britain 
still continued to do the |ob on their behalf also. 

After the outbreak of the war of 1914-18 begins 
another period of dofvelopment of the Dominions. 
Whatever internal differences were there among the 
Dominions and the Mother Country, the War bridged 
up the gulf and all the Doininions and India veered 
round England and accepted its leadership. It was at 
this time the idea of a sort of an Imperial Federation 
for all the ‘Empire coufitries* was strongly mooted and 
advocated not only by the leaders in England but 
by some very responsible people in the Dominions 
also. There was an Imperial War Conference and an 
Imperial War Cabinet that seemed to pave the way 
towards the dream of a new solar s>^8tcm moving 
round England. But the idea did not survive long and 
soon afterguards the old differenoes came to the surface 
and the idea of an Imperi.'d Federation reKieded into 
the background. 

The Imperial War Conference wjis held in the year 
1917 and in this meeting were struggling national 
aspirations and imperialist claims to find a common 
platform. At last a via media was found and the 
Dominions and India succeeded in piloting a resoln- 
,tion which claimed “an adequato v<uce in foreign 
policy and in foreign relations” and ‘‘effective arrange- 
UKuita for continuous consultations in all innporiant 
matters of common imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, 
as the several Governments may determine 

It must be ^eimembcre<l that the League of 
Nations was not yet born and therefore the idea of 
what we may call ‘double loyalty* was still strange t(» 
the various peoples of the world ; still the people of 
the British Empire did suecood in having a sort of 
loyalty to the Imperial concept without in any way 
reducing their sense of patriotism towards their own 
country. At the end of the War, the Dominions found 
their own place in the International political field. At 
the signing of the Peace Treaties the Dominions had 
their own representation. They were again all admitted, 
including India which was not then a Dominion, as 
original members of the League of Nations and each 
was given a seat in the Assembly in its own right. 
Some of the Dominions were given mandates to 
manage and for the first time Canada succeeded in 
estabj^hing separate representation at Washington. 

With the end of the War and signing of the 
Peace Treaty* the old urge for Imperial sentiment soon 
vanished and there was a comparative lull, and ‘behind 
the curtain* attempts were made by Britain to retrace 
the steps die hereof took in allowing the Dominions 
to aoguire an independent international status. No 
separate invitations to attend in their own right were 
issued to the ..Dominions to the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, and Great Britain made an attempt 
to make good this omission by arranging an Empire 
delegation consisting of the representatives of all the 
Empire by, as General Smuts called it, “dipping in 


some Dominion statesmen through a buck door.” At 
subsequent International Conferences such as at 
Geneva, however, the Dominions %vere adequately 
rei»resenled. Attempts were again made to have a 
sort of a centralised executive for the whole Empire— 
‘a goN'crning body for the Empire* — but the people of 
the Dominions were so much chilled in their 
enthu.sia3m for the idea that what was a few days ago 
named a.s a ‘Peace Cabinct — a meeting of the Prime 
Ministers — had to be dianged soon into ‘a Conference 
of Prime Ministers.’ 

Then wo come to the period between 1922 and 
1931 when the conflict between theoretical aspirations 
and practical realities brought a number of changes 
in the relations of the ‘Empire countries’ with one 
another and in the status of the Dominions. As early 
as 1922 Canada drove the first nail into the Imperial 
coffin by openly declaring tliat she would never join 
Engluiid if the latter declares war witliout consulting 
Canada. Then came two important treaties into exis- 
tence which brought about clearly how individual 
affairs do not concern the other Dominions — the 
Halibut Fislieries Treaty of Canada and the Laussane 
Treaty signed by Britain. The first treaty between the 
U.S.A. and the Dominion of Canada wan signed by 
the Canadian representative alone without the British 
Ambassador. W'hen Great Britain signed the Laussane 
Treaty with some of the leading European countries 
there was not even a pretence of consultation with the 
Dominions. Mr. Mackenzie King, the then Prime 
Minister of Canada, insisted on calling it only a 
bikiteral treaty entered into by Great Britain in her 
own individual capacity and de<’lared that “if Great 
Britain were to allow Canada to conclude her own 
Fisheries Treaty, Canada must allow Great Britain 
to conclude her own Treaty of Laussane.” Then came 
the Imperial Conference of 1923. Lord Curzon was 
the central figure here and he wanted to bind all the 
Empire countries to one policy in all international 
conferences, but cold shoulder was given to his pro- 
posals — and the Conference took quite the contrary 
decisions. The Conference decided that the Doindniona 
could coiiclude their own international agreements 
without even a nominal control by Great Britain, but 
in all c.'ises all parts of the Empire should be fully 
kept informed of all the developments. However, in 
all cases of Intemaiioual Conferences, the Empire 
countries should be represented by one British Empire 
delegation. 

While it was Great Britain that was insisting 
largely on maintaining the unity of the Empire, what 
she really wanted was that the Dominions should 
accept her leadership in all Imperial and international 
matters. Otherwise it is diflSciilt to explain some of the 
blunders she committed in this period. The first was 
the recognition that she gave to Soviet Russia. She 
took the decision on her own responsibility even though 
she afterwards apologised to the other Dominions for 
not consulting them. Anbther blunder was committed 
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when the Doamnions were altogether left out from the 
Inter-Allied Conference on the Dawes Report in 1^4. 
The Locarno TYeaty brought about the cleavage etill 
further. Meanwhile^ Ireland gave another nail to the 
Inii^erial coffin by insisting on the Anglo-Irish Articles 
of Agreement to be regisUired with the League of 
Nations^ and though the British Government objected 
to this, they had to yield in the end. The Agreement 
was duly registered and publislicd by the League, 
though the Imperial Conference of 1926 refused to 
ri’cognisp tlu' validity of the Irish contention. 

By the year 1925, the Dominions reached such a 
stage of devedopment that the British Government 
thought it advisable to create a separate Dominions 
Dc'partment out of the old Colonial Department. And 
the Dominions freely appointed their own diplomatic 
’'epresentatives in all the countries according to their 
awn desire. The Imperial Conference held in 1926 
consolidated the results of the growing relatioas* of 
the Dominions with England which was crystallised into 
the Balfour Report. For the first time in the. hi.slory 
of the ‘Empire* it was laid down that 

“Tlie Dominions were autonomous coniiniinities 
within the British Empire, in slams, in no way 
subordinate one to Hiioilin* in any aspect of their 
domestic or external uffairs though united by a 
common allegiance to llu' Crovm and freedy asso- 
ciated as niember<- of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.** 

In other words, it was now recognised tiial the 
Dominions were fully sovereign bodies and the only 
binding feature was that the Dominions and Great 
Britain hu]tpeoed to have the same King, though the 
King was the King for each of the countries separately. 
This point wii.s clearly t>iought about, by the jirovision 
that henceforward the Governor-General of each 
Doiintinion would represent the King in his individual 
capacity as the King of the concorncxl Dominion but 
not the British Government. Hcncefonvard the treaties, 
etc., concluded by Great Britain w’ere not binding on 
the Dominions unless ratified by the respective 
governments. Some of the Dominions subsequently 
abolished the right of appeal of their nationals to the 
Privy Council. Then was born the Statute of West- 
minster in 1931 which simply pul the practice of 
Dominion relationship into a legal fomii. '*Thc legal 
theoiy of the Comononwealth at last caught up with 
events ; the constitution de facia (became) in its 
essentials the constitution de jure!' 

In order to understand the sfiirit behind the 
Statute of Westminster one should remember the 
heterogeneous character of the ComtmionweiUtlth and 
Empire. Of the six Domimons then Ireland was cer- 
tainly anti-British in the sense that Ireland could 
never reconcile itself to the separation of Ulster. 
Canada contains a large proportion of French-speaking 
people who were never fond of any Britisli connection; 

moreover the interests of Canada were more 
linked with the American co&tinent than with Europe. 


Newfoundland was never a solvent country and its 
voice counted for nothing in the counsels of the 
Empire statesmen. South Africa has more whites with 
Dutch blood than with English blood* and the Boers, 
notwithstanding Snifuts and his admirers, never forgot 
the trouble they received from England all the 
previous years, Australia and New Zealand alone had 
population of Uie whiles with ])ure English origip and 
they alone of the Dotamnious were really enthusiaBtic 
for any permanent ronucctions with Great Britain. 
Political ami militaiy considerations were also respon- 
siblo for Canada to lose enthusiasm and for Australia 
and New Zealand to grow enthusiastic. Ireland and 
South Africa were even talking about the right to 
s(*ccde from the Eimpiro and this was explicitly con- 
ceded by the Statute of Westminster. Dominions got 
complete i»ow(*r over their doriu'stic and external 
poh<‘ies and it is really iiiijpossible for the jurist to say 
what exactly arc the real legal ties that bind the 
Commonwealth countries together. It was at the same 
trine a loose well as a strong link and in spite of 
the great strains to which the whole structure was 
subjected subsequently tiu* whole illusion continued 
to the pn .sent day and would ha\o continued Vmt for 
the talk of India to declare a re^aiblic and Burmtt 
scccxling from the Empire. 

How loose was the link and yet how strong tlie 
>cutinient was amply deiruonstratfjd the VL*ry next year 
when the Ottawa Pacst was concluded. It was not really 
Britain that dictated terms there and business-sense 
played a large part. From one •point of view this 
Ottawa Conference was a great success in that it 
showed to tlie world Uiat the British Empire countries 
(uuld sit together and arrive at conclusions faced by 
a crisis, economic or political. In another sense it was 
a blow to the prestige of the Commonwealth as every 
country weighed the clauses from the strict business 
viewpoint and from the gains the Pact would bestow 
uixm its own nationals. 

The real strain came with the abdication of King 
Edward VIII which required the ratification of all the 
Dominion Parliaments. All the Dominions were in fact 
consulted and they agreed. People expected Ireland 
to disagree and in this cose a piquant situation would 
have arisen whereby Ireland would continue to have 
Edward and the rest of the Commonwealth George VI 
and yet they would have all continued in the same 
Commonwealth. But Ireland did not do any such thing 
and quietly agreed to the abdication, %ut took the 
opportunity of abolishing the post of the Governor- 
Generalship and in its place had a President elected 
by the people. Yet Ireland continued to be a miember 
of the Commonwealth and in all its foreign relations 
its dealings were carried through the fiction of the 
King. The real character of the British Commonwealth 
was fully exposed at the time of the decalration of 
War in 1939. Tliis time, throughout the negotiations 
with Hitler, Britain was careful enough to keep the 
Dominions fully informed. But the actual declaration of 
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War had to be done hy all the Dominions separately 
and actually Ireland rcmmined neutral. And in South 
Africa there was a party in opposition then (now in 
power) that actually r^mpathised with Hitler and his 
ideology ; and if that party were in power then, 
perhaps, we could have seen the Commonwealth 
countries even fighting with each other during the 
World War H. 

But actually w'e have seen the Commonwciilth 
countries fighting with each other on other issues with 
only u degree less than tlie dcclaniiion of war. Take 
the example of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and the economic sanctions that India had to 
apply. The case was taken to the U. N. and there we 
.saw tlie Comiinonw'ealth countries in an awkward 
position. Later on when India and Pakistan became 
Dominions they did fight with each other (and arc 
still fighting now) though no formal war has been 
declared ; and when the i-^sue was taken to the XJ. N., 
many felt it to be a blow to the Commonwealth idea. 
Tlie mo.-!!! awkward i)Osition would have been that ol 
the (..’rown ; His Majesty dc'cli\ring war against himself 
and the. Il.I.A.F. fighting with the R.P.A.F, The 
last and fimd blow had yet to come with Ireland's 
intention of abolishing the last ties that connected 
the country with the English Crown 

This is tin* background against, which the nK’cnt 
C’ominonweallh Prime Ministins’ meeting took place in 
I.oiKlon. Meanwhile more important issue.s came into 
prominence. When India and Pakistan were created 
Dominions the iinj>l:i( aliens were fully discus.'ed with 
all the other Dominions who were not ver>^ anxio'i-* 
not to get into any close relationship with these two 
new Dominions on grounds of race. .\n<l then there 
was the European theatre where nothing lo=s than a 
melodrama was being en.icted. Russia was extending 
her influence over more and more of Europe and 
nnle.s.s a halt eould be called soon, the whole of 
Europe would be behiml the ‘iron curtain.* England 
after the recent war had to give U]> all its old pretence 
of ‘bnlanee of power* and actually become one of the 
flimjor powers to defend Western Europe and it haa been 
busy arranging a Western Defence Plan, There is again 
the talk cf forming a sort of Federation of some of the 
European countries. Th(j implications of England 
being involved in any such permanent arrangement 
with Western Europe which meant certain war in the 
nearest future and its repercussions on the Conntmon- 
woalth should be thrashed out fully in o conference 
of all the parties. 

But for one important factor arising in the East, 
the recent Conference would have met in les< 
enthusiastic circumstances. It is the Coonimunist menace 
in the East also. No doubt the Coimmimists have been 
active in China for a long time but there was a 
tendency in the West as well as in the U.8.A. to 
regard this as a revolt of a few peasants for agrarian 
reforms who were not getting any great help from 
Russia. But the recent risings in the East Indies, in 


Burma and Malaya have opened the eyes of all to the 
common danger that faces the world today. Otherwise 
there was no enthusiaami and certainly no eagerness to 
reaffirm the faith of the people in the Britisli 
Comimonwealth, especially on the part of India and 
South Africa, probably it was on that ground alone 
that Ireland decided to secede from the Common- 
wealth. So something other than the ‘Crown’ as the 
common binding force had to be found to have a 
coimimon meeting ground for all %liesc heterogeneous 
countries to reaffirm their faith in common brother- 
hood. 

The clue to the new binding force was .supplied by 
the ijxperiencc gained in the last -war. The Imperial 
War Cabinet was no doubt there but it was not there 
becau.se they all had common allegiance to the Crowm 
but because they had common ideology — thfdr faith in 
democracy as against dictatorship. So a connimon 
icleolog 3 » would serve the piirpo.se better Ilian the 
l ommon Crown and hence it wa.s that the Conference 
.succeeded. The countries that gathered thc'ie had two 
(ie.s liinding them. One was the historical cin'iimstance 
and the other was the growing danger of C*omimuni.'<m. 
The latter is now a world force and it could swaj' the 
countries one day unless all of them were on their own 
guard. It is this one factor that has {tnado the 
(^inference such an unqualified success. 

While the new name given to this family of nations 
by omitting ‘British* sati.sfie.s the hitherto grudging 
members of the Comimonwealth and facilitates all ot 
them to live together without sacrificing any of their 
principles, it brings about other complications in inter- 
national politics which require soanc examination here. 
All the nations have now recognised the U.N.C. as 
the onlj" interna I if inal organisation for acting as a 
sui^rr-orgunisatioii over the sovereign iiatiou.al .stales. 
Till now nobody could t^ke objection to tlie British 
(Commonwealth of Nations because the word ‘British* 
there indicated a famiily affinity w’hich nobody could 
question. Now if the ‘British’ were to be omitted and 
the uniting forci‘ is eoasidered to be nothing but 
economic and politic.i) idiologj*. what exMctly its 
jM)^ilion vh~(i~vis the TTnitcd Nations Organisation? 
Anybody could accuse the Commonwealth as trying 
to form a ‘group’ and by-ptussiiig the U.N.O. More- 
over, how could anybody then prevent other group.s 
bfdng formed, specially Rus.sia with all \is satellite 
countries ? It is no doubt true that the official com- 
munique i'=5sut'd after the end of the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference tried to emphasise that “fundamentally 
this a]>proach is based upon their support of the 
objectives of the United Nations as an instrument for 
world peace and their determination to moke its work 
fully effective.** But it is not enough to satisfy the 
critics and in the nearest future we may expect sliarp 
reaction from Russia and soon the world may break 
away into many camps, though finally into two 
fundamental camps— the Conumunist and the anti- 
Conunonist. 
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Cattbs of Low Yield hiom Soil 
In an attempt to examine the many-sided organisa- 
tional set-up of agricultural production in Bengal, we 
have to note that the family holdings are (mostly 
email, uneconomic and fragmented ; that the ismall 
holders have progressively been expropriated or dis- 
possessed fromi land ; that the technique of cultivation 
is backward ; that proper irrigational facilities are 
lacking and that the rain water is ill-distributed. And 
what are the results ? The results are embodied in the 
over-all agricultural decay in the province and the 
economic insecurity for the overwhelming majority of 
cultivators. These points we shall not discuss in this 
paper ; but one point which may bo emphasised here 
is that, generally speaking, the inefficiency in agricul- 
tural organisation in this prc\iiice has been responsible 
for low returns fromi the soil. What we mean is that 
owing to the lack of proper planning, investment and 
organisation, the crop-bearing capacity of the land has 
not been fully harnessed. The low acreage yield of 
crops, which is statistically measured in tables 2 to ^ 
below, is not so much due to the exhaustion of the 
soil as to the absence of improved technical aid. 

The Profertucs of Soil in Bengal 
It is, however, difficult to state precisely, in terms 
of arithmetical proportions, as to how much of the 
rejmrted low yield is due to organisational backward- 
ness and how (much to the inferior properties of the 
soil. It is well known that the soil of Bengal is mainly 
of alluvial origin — the old alluvium and the new 
alluvium. It is expected, therefore, that her soils should 
be very fertile. But this expectation is somewhat 
belied by the results of experiments so far carried out 
on certain soils in different Government Farms in 
Bengal. The results of ilie Chemical analysis of soils 
in three different districts are given in the following 
table : 

Tabud 1 

Clwtnical Properties of Soils in Bengal* 


- 

Manikpal, 

Lalgarh, 

Chitiugong- 

Pahartoli 

Sunli Low 


Mldnapore 

proposed 

Farm site 

(Dacca Farm) 

Lobs on 


6*»-12” 

0“-6“ 

6“-12“ 

0”-6'’ 

6"-12” 

ignition 

Insoluble 

2.49 

3.12 

2.87 

2.77 

2.04 

2.86 

residue 

S4.45 

80.33 

86.81 

84.22 

90.87 

86.1s 

0 

KfL 0 

0.70 

0.91 

0.73 

0.86 

0.26 

0.38 

0.71 

0.76 

0.33 

0.35 

0.16 

0.13 

Mg 0 

0.69 

0.81 

0.68 

0.80 

0.18 

0.18 

Abo Oo 

6.23 

0.04 

6,19 

6.39 

4.08 

6.68 

Muq U 4 

4.3a 

6.60 

2.92 

3.75 

1.56 

2.66 

0.05 

0.05 

0.16 

0.15 

0.01 

0.01 

K O4 

0.05 

0.06 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

mtrogen 

0.04 

0.03 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 


• For figura pf this table. Tide AiuiimI Report of the Dept, of 
Aerioultuxe, Bengal, 1939-40, porUona lelattag to Agricnltaral 
ClMBiat'e feipact. 


It will be noted from the table above that the 
soils of all the three farms located in widely distant 
places within the province are deficient in nitrogen. 
Potash is present in the first two farm-soils in moderate 
quantities but is low in the third. Lime is present in 
the first in moderate amount, but is much less in the 
other two, being the lowest in the third. Phosphate 
contents of the soils of the last two farms are also less 
than that of the first. Other compounds are present 
in vai-ying proportions.** 

Yield of Chops per Acre 

The deficiency in the chemical properties of the 
soil, particularly in nitrogen, coupled with the orga- 
nisational backwardness and the lack of technical 
improvement, Jias been mirrored in the low acreage 
yield of crops in the province. The following table 
gives the ‘Noninar as well as the actual average yield 
of certain crops over a scries of years. It will be noii‘ed 
that Uiere is a W'ide divergence between the ‘Normal' 
and ‘aotuar yields in respect of each particular crop : 


Table 2 

Yield of Crops jm acre in HengaV 
(in maunds) 


Crops 

Normal yield 

Actual averuge yield 

Amau paddy 

20 

15.5 

Aus ]jaddy 

19 

12..9 

Boro paddy 

23 

, , 

Jute 

17.8 

14.5 

Gram 

11.4 

• 8 

Pulses 

11 


Mustard 

7.6 

5.4 

Linseed 

7.4 

4.5 

Til (sisamum) 

7.4 

5.1 

Sugarcane (gar) 

56.4 

38.4 

Tobacco 

8 



Diminishing Acreage Yield 
The average yiidd of crops as seen frown the table 
above, is not only much lower than tlie ‘Normal' yield, 
hut as shown below, has itself continued to diminish 
from period to period. This is true not only of the 
regions surveyed by this author (one of which is 

** Vide Agricultural Economies of Bengal by P. K. Roy, p. 70. 

1. The above atandard of “Normal Yield" wan adopted by Land 
Revenue Conuniuion (L. 11. C.), Reugal, (vide Report, Vol. 11, 
pp. 89-99). Tbo “Normal Yield" has beo»* eatimated r Season 

and Crop Report. Bunual, 1935-36, except in the cate of tobacoo* 

Note 1. — The expression “Normal Yield" has b%en used in the 
sense that it it tho (ipure which in the existing circumstances might 
bo espeoted to be attained in |bo year if the rainfall and season were 
of a character ordinary for the tract under otmaideration, that sa» 
neither very favourable nor the reverse. (Vide foot-note to p. 89, 
Vol. 11, Report, L. R. C., Bengal). 

Note 2.— The figures of actual average yield in the table above 
have been taken* from average yielding during 1927-28 to 193fi«37 
(Aus and Atnon paddy) as given by Director of Agrioulturo. Bengal, 
from Man Behind the Plough (Jute end Gram, p. 98 and p. 101) ; 
from Report, L^ R. C., Vol. II, pp. 89-97 (Muktard, TU, Linseed and 
Bnfw^an*). 
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Attidpur di8tript)| but abo of the wholo of BengaL 
Tabk 3 below shows the state of things in Faridpur, 
while table 4 gives an estimate of the recorded dimi- 
nution in the acreage yield of wheat and rice and 
sugarcane in Bengal, Bihar, Bombay and Central 
Provinces (C. P.): 

Tablg 3 

Diminution o] the Average Yield of Crops in 
Faridpur District 

(YielJ ])t‘r acre in maiiiids in the year) 


Crops 


1931-32* 1930-37* 1943-41' 

Aus (liu.skud; 

11 

12 9.3 

11 ..58 

Anifin (Husked) 

12.3 

13.7 11.9 


Boro (Iluskwl) 

14.5 

13. S 14 


Jute 

16 

17.7 14.9 

12.43 

Wheat 

7 

10.2 8.2 


Gram 

12 

11.4 10.4 


Mustaixl 

7 

7.6 6.09 


Tii 

12 

7.2 8.5 


Linseed 

9 

7.9 7.2 


Sugaicaue igur) 

40 to 60 

61.5 47.6 



Table 4 


Diminishing acreage yield of crops in Bengal and 

other Provinces of India* 



Annual 

average of — 



1931-32 to 1936-37 to 

Decrease 


1935-36 

1940-41 


Rice--^ 




Bengal 

896 

837 

59 

Bihar 

73S 

676 

62 

Wheat — 




C. P. 

660 

590 

76 

Bombay 

428 

394 

34 

Sugarcane — 




Bengal 

621 

577 

47 

C. P. 

443 

430 

13 

Bombay 

5900 

55S7 

319 

PicoDi,EMS OF Manure 

AND Lower Yield 

To stave off successfully 

the menace of 

diiaiinish- 

ing acreage yield, 

suggestions have been made by the 

Royal ^ Commission on Indian Agriculture < 

[R.C.I.A.) 

as also by the Land Revenue Commission 

, Bengal, 


and other agricultural experts including Dr. W. Burns 
that, among other iraeasures, vigorous steps should be 
taken to manure the soils adequately. It will be 
noticed from Table I above that manurial problem in 
Bengal, and also in India,'' is, in the main, that of a 
deficiency of nitrogen in tlic soil. The principal forms 
in which nitrogenous manures can be made available 
in our country are, (a) farmyard manure, (b) compost 
made from • night-soil and refuge in urban areas, 


2. Vide Final Report on Faridpnr Settlement by Jack, quoted i" 
Bulletin on Faridpur, p. 4, Dengal Board of Eco. Enquiry, 1934. 

8. Quinquennial average ending 1931*32. Vide Quinquennial 
Report on the average Yield per acre of Principal Gropt in Indie 
lor the period ending 1931'32. Government of ladle. 

4. Ibid, 1936-37. • 

8. Bangal Crop Survey Report by ladien Sutlatieel Inatltute, 
1948*44. 

6, Vide Ifiaule of Outeni by Sir Menllel B. Neneve*.!, Final 
Meiport of iamino Cemmiuion, p. 870. 

. 7. Vldn Fmtef Cpsu fin§l Reperi, p. 144» 


(c) Gounpost made from village refuge and* other 
materials, Id) oil cake, (c) green manure, (/) bone 
meal, fish manure, etc., and (p) chemical fertilisers. 
As the Land Bevenue Commission, Bengal, observed, 
^'Artificial fertilisers are at present little used in Bengal 
but they are capable of increasing the yield consider- 
ably."* We must remember that next to the provision 
of an assured supply of water, the use of manure offers 
the most important single means of increasing the yield 
of crops. But owing to very small budgetaiy grants, 
the Agricultiinil Department of the Government of 
Bengal has been able to do little to supidy iinianure to 
the cultivators of the province. It is a regrettable fact 
that there is a groat inaniirial loss throughout the 
province, and that the culti\ator3 have not been 
taught to adopt better methods quickly. Unless early 
stc^)s are taken to roolify past mistakes, low yield of 
crops and insufficient production of food crops and 
cereals will spell disaster, specially in the context of 
the post-war sliortage of food supply. Population of 
Bengal is growing fast enough, but the supply of rice 
is lagging behind. Statistics relating to the yield of 
rice and population in Bengal are given in the follow- 
ing table and the calculated deficit or surplus is esti- 
mated for a series of years : 


Table 5 

Lower Yield of Rice in Bengal and Interpolated, 
like-eating Population* 



Av. yirltl in 

Interpolated 

Calculated deficit (— ) 

Year 

lbs, per arre 

population 

ui surplus (plus) in 



in lakiia 

lakh tons 

1929-30 

910 

503.9 

0.88 

1930-31 

1004 

507.4 

10.38 

1931-32 

903 

510.9 

12.71 

1932-33 

905 

621.2 

9.84 

1933-34 

899 

531.0 

1.40 

1934-35 

897 

542.0 

4.26 

1935-36 

767 

552.4 

16.51 

1936-37 

1069 

562.7 

4- 16.51 

1937-38 

913 

573.1 

1.43 

1938-39 

772 

583.5 

17.70 

IdSlMO 

853 

593.9 

10.42 

1940-41 

653 

604.2 

36.12 

1941-42 

924 

614.6 

-1- 0.07 

1942-43 

671 

624.9 

- 30.57 


Extension of Cultivation 
According to the estimate given by the Faensne 
Commission there had been, between 1928 and 1W2, 
seven years of deficit and eight of surplus of rice ia 
Bengal, and the annual average current supply of rice 
(minus seed requirements) during 1928-42 had been of 
the order of 8.14 million tons. But on the basis of 
18 oz. per capita cereal requirements per day, about 11 
million tons of rice are needed per year for a popula- 
tion of fiO million, leaving an annual deficit of 2.86 
imillion tons of. rice. The immediate need is to make 

« Vide L. R. C. Report, Vol. I, p. 105. 

a For figures of the table, vide Official Eatlnalet relating to 
riee and popoletioa Census, quoted in the Proeaadinge of tha ftaUomtl 
UmiBom pf SeUncPi •/ Mis, VoL X, ffio. 1, p. 78 (1944)« 
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up, this deficit hy growing more food. The question 
of greater food production has been raised again nud 
again since 1943. It is a well-known maxim that as a 
measure of economic security, food production in a 
country must at least be equal to its consumption. An 
assured supply of sufficient food must be the sine qua 
non of the agricultural policy of the province as also 
of India, iln order to secure this end, both intensive 
and extensive cultivation of crops, especially food 
croips, is called for. Better manuring of tlie land will 
help intensive cultivation, while the provision for 
irrigation will facilitate both intensive and extensive 
cultivation. Much culturable waste land and cm rent 
fallow onay thus immediately be brought undt'r the 
plough. The relative proportion of cropped, waste and 
fallow lands in Bengal is noted in the following 
table : , , . I 

Table 6 

Relative Proportion of Cropped, Waste 
and Fallow lands. 

(Bengal excluding Darjeeling and Hilly Chittagong) 

Area cleasifiod Settloiueut L.K.C. Director Crop 



Keport* 

of Agri. 

Survey 



(Av. 1936-7 

(1944-45) 



to 40-41) 



p.c. 

p.c. 

p,c. 

p.c, 

tJnculturablc Waste 

17.1 

.... 

19.0 

18 

CJulturablc Waste 

11.7 

8 

12.1 

9 

CXirrent Fallow 

3.3 

«... 

10.7 

2 

Net area cropped 

67.0 

62.4 

57.3 

71 

Total 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

Utilization 

or Bengal's Land 

Area 


From the above 

table it 

appears 

tliai in 

recent 


years the proportion of culturable waste and current 
fallow has diminished, while that of net cropped area 
has gone up. This is undoubtedly a welcome sign. But 
that there remains still today further scope for cxicn- 
fiion of cultivation will be clear from tlie following 
table which shows the acreage classification of total 
land area in Bengal under different heads : 


Table 7 

Total area in Bengal (excluding Darjeeling and 
Chittagong Hill Tracts) 


Source 


S 8 


^ i 
w I 




1 1 



Settlement 

Beports ,7^850 4780350 1410532 28841570 422021302 
Director of 
Agri. (Av. 1936-7 

to 40-41) 8440844 5110540 4544335 24313184 42408912 

Crop Survey 

(1944-45) 7786713 3994029 955974 30435343 43172059 


It will be noted from the above * table that the 
extent of current fallow alone is in the neighbourhood 
of 9,55 lakh acres (Crop Survey). If space ie 
utilised for current cultivation along with the enor- 
mous amount of .culturable waste (39.94 lakh acfe8)i 


then, on the basis of 15 mds. of (paddy) yield P# 
acre, the total additional quantity of paddy that is 
likely to be harvested would comie up, to roufi^ly about 
74.23 million maunds or 49.49 million maunds of rice 
or Ji.83 million tons of rice, which would partly meet 
the estimated annual deficit of 2.86 million tons. 

Cmjm'ATioN or Food Crops 
Another important means of augmenting food 
production is well-known ; double cropping or, if 
possible, raising throe crops annually from the same 
plot is an oft-ropeatcd suggestion. In recent years the 
pro])ortion of dofasli area to net area cropped has 
somewhat increased. But tlicre remains further scope 
for incrc'asing this proportion as is shown in the 
following table : i ’ 

Table 8 

Distribution of area in acres under food crops 
in Bengal {excluding Darjeeling and Hilly 
Chittagong) 

1000 omitled] 


Settlement 

Director of 

Scaaon and 

Oop 

Grope 

Reports 

Agri. (Av. 

crop report. 

■urvey 



1936-7 to 
40-41) 

1941-42 

(1944-45) 

Paddy — 





(a) Aman 

19,093 

15,613 

16,914 

20,762 

(b) Aus 

6,034 

5,633 

6,485 

6.549 

(c) Boro 

383 

424 

443 

556 

Wheat 

ICS 

162 

170 

196 

Barley 

171 

97 

102 

212 

Maize 

33 

22 

92 

77 

Gram 

442 

298 

327 

696 

Others (jmlse) 

8,580 

7,207 . 

1,342 

9,691 

Net anJM cropped 

28,841 

24,313 

25,488 

30,435 

Dofasli area 

6,084 

5,147 

5,566 

8,211 

Total croppe'd area 34,926 

29,461 

31,055 

38,647 

Per cent of Dofasli 


area to net area 
cropped 

21.1 

21.2 

21.8 

26.9 


From the table above we see thut in 1944-45 the 
proportion of Iwice-cropju'tl Mrea to net area cropped 
was 26.9 per cent. If this proportion could be raised 
to, say, 40 per cent, an additional area of nearly 4,11 
million acres would be brought under double-cropping. 
If on this entire amount of land (4.11 million acres) 
paddy alone could be sown, then, on the basis of 15 
maunds of paddy per acre, we would get an addi- 
tional supply of 1.52 million tons of rice. It is oa^, 
therefore, to see that a scheme of bringing the cultur- 
able waste and current fallow effectively under tillage, 
together with that of putting an area of 12.32 million 
acres under double cropping syst,e(ra, wouldy even under 
the existing backward technique of cultivation, yield 
an extra supply of 1.83 plus 1.62 or 3.36 million tons 
of rice annually which, after cohering the existing 
estimated deficit of 2.86 million tons— on the basis of 
18 ounces ^ cereal per head per day for 00 million 
people— would leave a comfortable surplus of nearly 
half-a-mallion tons of rice per year. 

But, obviously, it wiU take much time for such 
a scheme of extension of rice (food) cultiyation to 
mature and materialise. We do not, however, esree 
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with the view espresed by the Royal OommiBsion on 
Indian Agriculture that '^a large proportion of oultur- 
able land other than fallow could in no conceivalde 
eirouznstanees be brought under tillage.*'* The Com- 
(nuLasion baaed such a view on the aasuimption that, 
for the most part, such land (culturable other than 
fallow) was too poor to give economic returns. But 
we should remember tlmt the notion of the ''marginal 
land" is not a static one : the margin shifts with 
increase in population and prevailing prices. The 
population of the province has increased 20.3 per cent 
between 1031 and 1941 and must have further in- 
creased during 1941-48. The prices of foodstuffs are 
also likely to rule high for some years to coime. And, 
above all, as the Faimdne Commission points out, the 
"land which is at present too poor to give economic 
returns to ignorant ryots without capital or scientific 
resources, may be capable of development by irriga- 
tion scheme and application of scientific method of 
land recbuniation and soil improvement.’"* 

Technological Possibilities of the Development 
OF AoniCULTURB 

The measures of land roolamalion must, of course, 
bo adopted alongside of anti-malarial schemes and 
their success depends largely on the maturing of such 
8che(m>es. But how rajiidly IhoHC measures will foe put 
into operation cannot be foreseen at the present 
moment. All dex^ends on how quickly the provincial 
Governments anrl tho Govc’rnmont of India adopt 
those schemes as 'part of their post-war agrarian 
reforms i)lan. It also depends on the Governmental 
policy and action as to what extent and how boon 
large-scale irrigational schemes are launched and 
brought to fruition. It is indeed of the utmost impor- 
tance that schemes of land reclamation and irrigation 
should be vigorously pushed forward iii the near 
future. 

But We should like to emphasise that a.s 
immediate plan of action, as also as a means to the 
future increase in production, greater reliance must bo 
placed on increased yields from lands alr(’a<ly undi’r 
cultivation, that is, on the intensive ffTietho+I of culti- 
vation^ so as to meet tlie yawning deficit in food 
requirements of the province. And in thi.s respect, a 
large increase in the supply of fertilisers must be the 
first item on the agenda. Even in the absence of an 
adequate water supply, an increased supply of fertil- 
isers is of utmost importance in cultivation, specially 
the cultivation of rice ; for rice grows on wet lands. 
Dr. Burns Jias estimated that in order to increase the 
out-turn of rice by 20 per cent, the following tonnages 
of fertilisers are required for India as a whole. 

S. Quoted in Faninti Com, Final Report, p. 78. 

10. Ibid, p. 79. 


Table 9 

Estimate of ManuriA Needs for India^ 


Manure Tons (in 1000) 

Oil cakes .. .. 3052 

Bone meal .. .. 3815 

Sulphate of eimimonia .. .. 763 

Farm yard manure or compost . . 20520 

Green manure .. •• 21800 


The above figures seem to be colossal, specially in 
the context of the meagre supply of manure at present 
in India. As is clckr, it will entail stupendous efforts 
to achieve a twenty per cent increase in the 3^eld of 
rice by applying fertilisers. 

The question of potential increase in yields baa 
been discussed by Dr. Burns in further details. 
According to his estimate, yield.s of rice could be 
“increased by 30 per cent, 5 per cent by using improved 
variely, 20 per coni by increasing imaiiuro, 5 per cent 
b}' I)rotocting from pcsis and diseases. There should 
even be no difficulty in increasing the present average 
out-turn by 50 per cent viz., 10 per cent by variety and 
40 per cent by manuring.^ Potential increases in the 
yield of wheat and millets, according to this authority, 
arc in the neighbourhood of 30 per coni; for cow milk 
75 X)cr cent ; for buffalo milk 50 per cent. Dr. Burns 
lliinks that it is possible to increase the (pre)»ent) 
yield of sugarcane (mm 15 tons per aero to 30 or even 
55 Ions per acre in certain parts of India.’“ 

These, then, are “technological” possibilities of 
increasing the yield of food crop and dairy products 
of the country. Tlicy omphasisc the fact that, 
although irrigation in all its forms is always of primary 
importance in increasing yields, other methods of 
raising the acr<,'age out-turn are : (a) the use of the 
.seed uf improveii J^tr^ii), (h) the application of manure 
and (c) the protection against posts and diseases. The 
know'lcKlge as to liow the last three methods can be 
ap])licd to Agric.ultiiro is already at our disposal ; it is 
the outcome of prolonged study and investigation 
carried on by the Inipj'iiiil Council of Agricultural 
Research which was brought into existence at the 
instance of the Royal Commission on Indian Agri- 
culture. That knowlwlge requires further extension. If 
we are ready to utilise iiroperly the results of scientific 
knowledge ; if wc have a plan of agricultural deve- 
lopment ; and if we have the means to spare, then 
wc have no doubt that we can produce not only 
euougli food to meet the needs of the growing popu- 
lation at subsistence le\'el, but enough to effect an 
improvoment in the energy value and the nutrient 
content of the diet of the people. 

11. Viclo Burns : Technological Possibiltties of Agricultural Deaa^ 
lopmenr in India, 1944, p. 54. 

12. Viile Dr. Burnt : Technological Possibilities of Agricultural 
Development In India, 1944, p. 53, 

Ibid, CIi 3 of Soc. 1, ond Ch. 3 of Soc. H. 



INDU MU«r NOT REMAIN IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

Br Prof. K. K. BIIATTACHARVA, «.a, b*, (C«1.)j ii.m. (Load.). B»rrUt«-ttl.Uw, 

Dean of the Fdcuitf of Law^ Allahabad Uruversity 


The historic speech dcKvered by our great Prime Minister, 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru before the General Assembly of 
the U.N.O. in Paris on November 5 has appealed to 
different peoples in different clime| with the greatest 
fervour and has provoked thought and interest in world 
problems. He rightly laid stress on the fact, “Today Asia 
counts in world affairs, tomorrow it will count more.” Ho 
also reminded the Assembly that India acting upon the 
noble guidance and inspiring presence of Mahatmaji, 
decided neither to submit to evil nor to be afraid of 
consequences when she fought against British Imperialism, 
not with deadly weaipons of destruction but with weapons 
of purity, non-violence and Saiyagraha. The importance 
of Asia in international affairs has got to be realised by 
all who have perception of the realities of the international 
situation. Most of the Asian countries so long presented 
scenes of ruthless spoliation by strong European Powers* 
Even today some of them are under the swaggering heel 
of their exploitation. India is one of the biggest countries 
in the world — biggest from the point of view of resources 
and population, which wa'* for 190 years unhappily kept 
under British imperialist bondage proving disastrous to 
her political life, material resources and cultural heritage. 
Fortunately the British nightmare has gone off India’s 
chest and she breathes freely. There is not the slightest 
douht about the fact that India is regarded as entrusted 
with high responsibilities for stabilising peace and security 
in the world still reeking of violence, in thought, word and 
action. Under the noble guidance of Mahatmaji, India 
by the exercise of “magical” weapons won her freedom, 
and tbi.s liard-won freedom has got to be maintained and 
strengthened in full force so that she can exercise the 
most vitalising influeneo upon other countries to prevent 
aggression within and without, and exert herself for 
international peace and security. India has got no terri- 
torial ambitions, tio designs against any foreign power. 
She is not a believer in imperialism. Spirituality, individual 
freedom, tolerance, friendliness, and sacrifice for common 
good have l)een her chief characteristics from days of 
yore. 

Under these circumstances, tlie first thing that attracts 
our attention is whether India should join the Common- 
wealth. It is a well-known fact that a nation pledged 
to the observance of impartiality in and aloofness from 
international disputes as far as possible, need not cer- 
tainly meddlfe in other countries’ affairs, unless such inter- 
vention is for upholding the cause of world ^ace and 
security or for upholding universally recognised principles 
of international Law. If India joins the Commonwealth, 
she will at once draw upon herself the enmity of the bloc 
of Powers dominated by Russia. What does India gain by 
joining the Commonwealth? Her gain is perhaps nil, and 
thgulunp the x{ak of losing her body and soul together, lor, 


it )• a wdl-known fact that Britain is a spent-out {ome* 
She herself depends upon foreign countries for her own 
articles. She throws herself upon the U.S.A* 
And if the U.S.A. withholds her help, she goes deeper 
down the scale of nations. An impoverished Britain halt- 
ing and maimed herself cannot render any effective help 
to India. Furthermore, the treatment meted out to the 
Indian population in South Africa and to the Indiana 
there, is, to say the least, humiliating and spells lingering 
dishonourable death for those unfortunate people. There 
has been no change in South African attitude except the 
change much for the worse under the present African 
regime. Can India link herself with South Africa as a 
component part of the Commonwealth ? Can she link with 
Australia where Indians are forbidden to emigrate? Can 
she be expected to bear the suVjordination of the British 
Crown which will more or less be her fate if she chooses to 
be in the Commonwealth? No doubt, the conception of 
membership of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
has widened during the last 10 years. But, even 
the membership of the Britis-h Commonwealth always 
meant binding of the peoples descended from the same 
stock having a common cult m e and heritage. Ethno- 
logically, culturally as also politically India and other 
members of the British Comim^nwcalik of Nations includ- 
ing U.K. are poles asunder. 

Furthermore, if India contents hcisclf with the^ 
memh(*rship of the British Conimoii wealth her economic 
prospects instead of brightening up will be more dismal 
than ever. 

The primary needs for India today are food, cloth 
and industrial plants and machinery. Britain is utterly 
deficient in all the.‘-c. She di^wmd.s for them upon otlicr 
countries and. therefore, it will be futile to expect that 
Britain and other meml)crs of the Coiiinionwealth can render 
therein any effective help. 

Added to all this, India runs the unnecessary risk in 
being involved in international complications. There are 
some people who think that ihc w^orld is divided into two 
main blocs, namely, Anglo-American Bloc and the Russian 
Bloc. Though this is tin? pie4ure today, any student o| 
European history wdll definitely come to the conclusion 
that England and America will in all probaBility not tow 
the same line ol foreign policy for any length of time. 
Britain has never followed a consistent foreign policy, 
which (policy has always been dictated by the desire t<* 
uphold “Balance of Power”, a doctrine with which she 
impregnate;^} herself from the days of Napoleon, if not 
earlier. England has no friends and no enemies but only 
her eternal interests. She can pick up new friends and 
let down old friends at a moment’s notice. Immediately 
on the morrow of World War 1, Britain became friendly to 
Germany and capped the wings of France vfr-a-vfr Germany 
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In matters of reparations and political alliances. France 
emerged out of the Treaty of Versailles as the strongest 
European power having a large gold reserve, and formed a 
network of alliances and alignments with Powers, big and 
small England took sucoestive stepe to scale down 
reparations due to France from Germany, though France 
had bled herself white for the preservation of her inde- 
pendence as also of allied powers. A few years after 
World War 1 when Clemenceau visited Lloyd George in 
England he, on being interrogated by the latter about the 
attitude of France towards England, bluntly replied, ^Trance 
looks upon Ehgland as her implacable foe.** England 
became the godmother of Hitler, Mussolini and of the 
Mikado, as England thought that Hitler would mobilise 
the Axis Powers to fight against Russia. The guns did 
go off but they went in the wrong direction when the god- 
mother frantically shrieked and cried out for help from 
other democratic powers including America. If the Ameri- 
can help had not come and* the Russian alliance had not 
been formed, England undoubtedly would have gone seven 
fathom deep down the Thames. The one power accountable 
for the rise of the Axis Potwers is England, for, if England 
had sought the help of other democratic powers in curbing 
the rising imperialist power of Japan in Manchuria, or 
Mussolini's first strides in Ethiopia, or the onrush of the 
army of Franco which was allied with the dictatorships 
of Italy and Germany, Manchuria, Ethiopia and 
Republican Spain would not have kissed the dust. 
Czechoslovakia was conquered due principally to British 
Appeasement Poli< 7 . The demilitarised Rhineland was 
allowed to he rciiiiUt: rised by (iermaiiy heoausc of the 
Biitish desire to incieasc the strength of Germany at the 
expen*’'e o£ France. It is a weII-kno\Mi fact that Britain 
never accepted with einceiily SiiniM>rrs Tin ory of Non- 
recognition and llio Kellogg-Briaiid Pact. For, 'x itU regard 
to the latter she iulroduced many reMTvation clauses, and 
the former, she dcscribod it as Tran^ Allaniic lu rc^v, “a 
Platonic kiss,” 

An analysis of the period hetwnecn lhe‘;e two wars 
will convince anyone that Britain is always di< laicd by 
sheer opportunism in internatioriul politics ami {-he can 
drop allies any time it suits her convenience. She w^anls 
to make the cat’s paw of her allies and draw llie cliestnuts 
out of the fire. In Kashmir and Hyderabad, as ul-o with 
regard to the tragedie.4 in Bengal and the Punjab befoic tlie 
PEirlit.'un and after the partition, in the NWFI^ and in 
Sind, her hands are stained with blood, infamy, partiality 
and callousness. 

England dlid America today have formed one bloc but 
tomorrow England may drop America. I£ we choose to join 
the Commonwealth, we shall necessarily draw upon our- 
selves the wrath of Russia without any bcncfi from 
Britain. International politics is changing fast and who 
can say whether it will become fiicnds or foes jiiilhin the 
next three or four years. It is, therefore, premaijr© for 
India to cast her lot with Britain in the shifting scenes of 
inteitnational politics, and to choose the chameleon-like 
England. 

Solvation of India lies in asserting her position as a 


free independent Republican State untramelled by sub* 
servlence to any foreign power. India should aim at 
becoming the e>^e end the car in international affairs. Her 
position is of supreme importance in world politic*, 
and if she can give light where there is darkness, and 
restore peace and harmony where there is disorder and 
anarchy, she can well be regarded as the most vital force 
for the good of humanity. India can easily in the course 
of next 5 years be regarded as the leader of Asia and one 
of the foremost leaders in international politics. The 
acceptance of membership in the Commonwealth would 
spell disaster politically, economically and culturally, and 
surround her with Cimmerian darkness. 

Some people think that if India does not join the 
Commonwealth. Pakistan which is sure to join the 
Commonwealth, will grow in power and influence with the 
aid of British arm.s and amrniuiitions which may be used 
against India. This is a mid-summer night’s dream, for 
Britain has no surplus fighting man- power, nor arms and 
ammunitions to equip Pakistan with to fight India. Fur- 
thermore, joining the Commonwealth will not promote 
international t>nrposes of peace and security as the British 
policy in foreign affairs is always unsteady and undepend- 
able. 

It is to be admitted that India cannot remain in isola- 
tion in the present context of world affairs. Neutrality ii 
a thing of the past and even the Govemmfmt of U.SA.. 
had to abandon her policy of isolationism which was the 
corner-stone of her foreign policy from the days of the 
famous Monroe Doctrine of 182.^. President Monroe could 
undoubtedly take his stand on the Monroe Doctrine more 
thin a cimtiity ago on account of so many factors in 
European polity at that time but the foremost amongst 
them w.'is that America \va<s di>ided from the continent by 
lh*‘ Atlantic Ocean but thunks to the discoveries of science 
the fli-laTK'cs hccii piactinally annihilated. America 

had aNo an addtnl advantage, viz., that in her country, 
lio'indarjt s of other nalioiis rlul not meet but hero in India 
the iMiiindaries (d four nation® meet, e.g., China, Russia, 
Pakistan and Burma. If we are to take slock of all matters 
relating to India lK>th from domeeiic and international 
point.-> of view the conclusion is dear that India has to ally 
with one co’ the oilier jiower and, therefore, in these cir- 
cumstanee®, tlie. question eomes up with whom India is 
to ra>l her lot. Having disposed of tlie fact that mem- 
luTship ill the Commonwealth will not bo conducive in any 
way to India’s welfare and world peace, the next altemativea 
an? America and Bu'^sia. Russia is out of the question as 
she cannot help India with any matter for nation-building 
engrossed as she is in the task of preparing herself for 
World War III. She cannot help India materially. And 
Russia and India will be slruiigc bed-fellows, Russian 
communism with emphasis upon material aspects of life 
only has never any fascination for India, nor does she like 
the Kuseian system of totalitarian rule through regimenta- 
tion of all treasured values of mankind. 

It is an undoubted fact that vast tracts of land were 
devastated in Russia during the last World War aud 
Russia shall have to make good these losses through her 
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own reaottrcM. TherebrCi it is idle to expect any belp 
for India from that quarter. Furthermore, alliance with 
Russia will not enhance in the least the cause of peace 
and international security. The only alternative, therefore, 
is alliance with the U.S.A. The history of the U.S.A., her 
steady foreign policy tinctured with idealism, her demo> 
cratic institutions, her resources-— all are suited for an 
alliance with India. There is an inner affinity in culture 
and idealism between these two countries. As already 
observed, India must remove the idea from her mind of 
membership in the Commonwealth and form an alliance 
with the U5.A. American democracy, rule of law, balance 
between matter and spirit, stress both upon spiritual and 
material aspects of life will make India and America ideal 
partners. Further, American proletariat is much better off 
than Russian proletariat. 

Therefore, if India cannot remain neutral, she must 
enter into an alliance with the U.S.A. and if she does so, 
she gets food and clothing and other necessary articles 
as also industrial plants and machinery necessary to feed 
and clothe the people and to industrialise the land. It is 


a well-known fact that India stands in need of rapid 
industrialisation and America con help her most effectively 
hy giving her first-class materials for that purpose. 

In that case, the hungry and the ill-clad people of 
India can get cheaper food and cloth. With cheaper food, 
India’s hunger will be palliated considerably. America has 
got a surplus of all the necessary articles including capital 
goods and, therefore, slie can easily give India these 
articles. Alliance, therefore, with America is of prime 
necessity for India’s stability and strength within and 
without. The foreign policy of the U.S.A. has been for the 
last 20 years consistent, honest and straightforward. 

The best course for India, therefore, at the present 
moment lies in asserting her rightful position as a free 
sovereign independent state, and in that capacity entering 
into an alliance with the U. S. A. and maintain a high 
standard in international polities. India and America have 
got great affinities in national and international outlook 
and each, therefore, should erflbrace the other as a great 
friend and ally, llirrein lies India’s future high destiny. 
Let India and America not miss the bus. 

: 0 : 


RUPEE IN THE EXTERNAL FIELD 

B;Y Prof. G. P. GUPTA, M.com, 


A short while before the political independence of India 
her Rupee was liberated from the shackles of servitude 
on 12th December, 1946, when the Government of this 
country decided to convey the par-value of the rupee to 
the International Monetary Fund. Since the final collapse 
of the Gold Standard in 1931, and also, for very many 
years before 1927, the Indian Rupee was practically 
linked with the English Sterling at the rate of Is. 6d. and 
thus the rupee was made to rise or sink not in accordance 
with the fluctuations in the fortunes of the country’s 
internal economy, but with the changes in the fortunes 
of another country’s currency. This resulted in a 
passionate controversy on the ratio problem and the 
objection against the link became mure intense in the 
early thirtees of the present century wlien a statutory 
obligation was laid upon the Reserve Bunk to buy and sell 
sterling in unlimited quantities at a rate which it was 
obliged to maintain notwithstanding the various factors 
which govern it from time to time. The criticism against 
the sterling link became more extensive when it was 
realised that during the Wprld War II, the sterling link 
acted as an agency for the import of inflation from other 
countries to this country and a huge accumulation of 
the country's assets in the hands of the foreigners. 

Rupee and I. M. F. 

The dependence of the rupee lo the English sterling waa 


severed when the Government and the people of this 
country considered the (piesiion of the par-value of the 
rupee to he conveyed to the I. M. F. in terms of gold or 
in terms of the U. S. dollar as on a particular date 
agreed upon in the Final Act of the Bretionwoods Agree- 
ment. The iinporlanre of the present severance of the 
link with sterling lies in the fact that now we are free 
and we can, in case of need with enough reason lo 
support, change the ratio, or directly deal in other curren- 
c:e.s than sterling or in the limiting circumstances, even 
leave it to itself to find its own level on an open market 
consistent wiih our obligations as members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. “Although arising as a logical 
outcome of our membership of the 1. M. F., it is no 
exaggeration to suggest that, in the domain of cuirency 
policy tliis amendment is what the accepUncc, some 
twent-five years ago, of the convention of* the antonomy 
was in the realm of fiscal policy.”* The Government of 
India, consequently, in consultation with the Reserve 
Bank and other sections of the financial circles, decided 
that the par-value should remain the same in terms of 
gold as it was at the prevailing value of the rupee in 
terms of sterling as on a date agreed upon for the purpose 
and the link with the sterling was logically terminated 


* speech delivered by the Director of Moaattry Recetrob, R. B. 1., 
to the Boobey Totariaiu.— Retenro Beidt BiMttiH, Junmy, 1M7« 
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l^kott tU Hail cbcltjcOit iNs taken on 12th December, 
1946. The Govemmem conTeyed to the I. M. F. the par- 
vaJue of the rupee in terms of gold and also in terms of 
U. S. dollars. In terms of gold, the par^Yalue was conveyed 
as 2.268601 grams of fine gold per currency unit and in 
terms of U. S. dollars it was fixed as 3.30652 currency 
units per U. 5. dollar. In practice we continue to main- 
tain the old rate of exchange between the rupee and the 
sterling but it does not mean in any way that nothing 
fundamental has happened. On the other hand, there lies 
a very remarkable fact that our rupee comes out as an 
independent currency unit. The present Is. 6d. exchange 
rate at which transactions still take place has become a 
very different thing in the sense that should tiie authorities 
find reason tomorrow to believe that it is not the proper 
ratio, they are free to give it up in favour of the correct 
rate of exchange. Thus, although in one sense the decision 
not to alter the existing value of the rupee may hide the 
real significance of these amendments, the potential 
significance is indeed very groat — and great in the sense 
that we can exchange our rupee in the currencies other 
than siterling, of all the member countries of the 1. M. F. 
and that w# can change the exchange value of rupee 
(par-value) as and when the conditions require. 

Present Position of the Rupee 

Since the par-value o£ the rupee has been declared 
to the I. M. F., the Indian rupee has assumed the position 
of an independent currency unit without any link what- 
soever with any pailicular currency. But the word 
^independent’ lias got its own significance. If we take it 
to mean that anybody in India has a right to convert it 
into any currency for any amount the rupee is not at all 
independent because there are limitations to such con- 
vertibility. But if we mean that Government of India haS 
a right to decide the exchange rate of the rupee and 
limit its exchangeability to fixed amounts, without waiting 
for the approval of any other foreign Government, then of 
course, the rupee may be called “independent.’*** But 
At should be remembered that changes in the exchange 
rate of the rupee could only be subject to the rules and 
regulations of the I. M. F. 

Consequent Chances in the R. B. I. Act 

In view of the fact that rupee was made independent 
tin the monetary sphere of the external field, changes in 
the Reserve Bank of India Act became inevitable. Sections 
40 and 41 of ffhe Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 were 
originally designed to continue the rupee on the .sterling 
Ebcchange Standard which came into being in September, 
1931, when England went off the Gold Standard. Under 
these sections an obligation was placed upon the Reserve 
Bank to buy from any person all the sterling offered to it 
at a rate not higher than Is. 6 3/16d. and to sell to any 
person sterling at a rate not below Is. 5 59/64d. These 
flections have been amended and replaced by one single 
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section enumerated aa section 46. Tbe amended section 
states : 

^The Bank shall sell to or buy from any authorised 
person who makes a demand in that behalf at its 
office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, or Madias, foreign 
exchange at such rate of exchange and on such 
conditions as the Central Government may from time 
to lime by general or special order determine, having 
regard so far as rates of exchange are concerned to its 
obligations to the International Monetary Fund. 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy or sell foreign exchange of a value less 
than iw^o lakhs of rupcjes.” 

It is clear from the foregoing that as a natural sequel 
to India’s participation in the I. M. F., the Reserve Bank 
is now obliged to buy and sell any Foreign Currency as 
per conditions laid down by the Government from time to 
time, and also the Bank is permitted to deal only with 
^authorised dealers” and not with the public in general. 
The minimum amount to buy and sell foreign exchange 
is Rs. 2 lakhs whereas hitherto such was £10,(XX)=:R8, 1.33 
lakhs only. 

A Plea for Dev^aluation 

On 12th December, 1946, the Government of India 
having the freedom to change the rate, if it so desired, 
did not chon«e to exercise that freedom. This decision 
taken freely and collectively by the Government, the 
Reserve Bank and practically the entire representative 
sections of ihc commercial and financial oj[>inion in the 
country, is indicative of tJie fact that we justified our 
decision by prevailing circumstances and not merely under 
the influence of the history of past years and in a spirit 
of vehement sentimentality. It should be remembered that 
matters like fixing of extcTnal price of currency should 
be judged not only in the light of the complicated factors 
in the present, but even correct anticipations regarding 
future trends should also be kept in view. Consequently, 
at the time when the majority in this country felt that 
there was no reason for a change in the par-value of 
rupee, there was a section of opinion which pressed for 
a devaluation. The main argument put forth by the 
devaluationists was that the price-level in India had risen 
in tcrm« of the Index Numbers from about 125 before 
the war to 296 as it stood towards the end of 1946. The 
value of the rupee internally had fallen substantially, but 
the external value of the rupee remained the same — 18d. 
before tlut war and 18d. even now : and this fact taken 
together with the absence of corresponding rise in the 
price-levels in countries like the U.S.A. and U.K. indi- 
cates the existence of a disparity between “the internal 
and external values of the rupee.” The advocates of 
devaluation, therefore, suggested that the external value of 
the rupee should have been brought to round about lOd. 
to the rupee. But this view has validity only when we 
accept the principle of Purchasing Power Parity the sole 
criterion of fixing the exchange rate which offers only a 
rough criterion applicable more or leas under normal 
oondidonfl. But tbe confliderations affecting a GOuDtry*i| 
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hdKm of iNUdiiiBt m m oneiitial to the dotecoUiiili^ 
ol Excfaenge xeto li thoie rekting to the purohft&g 
power. Another iiiameot for lowering the par-value of 
the rupee wia that tiiioe after dedaring a eertain paxitf 
for the rupee to the I. M. F* we cannot adjust the value 
el our currency except within a margin of 10 per cent 
and so we should devalue our currency by about this 
per cent now so that we might later have a margin of 
10 per cent for further devaluation, if and when necest* 
aary. Tliis may be described as one o£ the weakest aigu- 
ments in favour of devaluation because it aeems to be 
baaed on a lack of appreciation and understanding of the 
true aims and purposes of the Brettonwoods Conference. 
The I. M. F. bad already issued a statement on 
lOtb December, 1946, that if in some cases the initial 
par-values established at the time conveying to the Fund 
were, found to be incompatible with the maintenance of 
the balance of the country’s international activity, the 
fund will have to recognise the unusual circumstances 
under which the initial par-values were determined and 
the fund can be most useful in seeing that the necessary 
exchange adjustments arc made in an orderly manner. In 
view of this statement devaluation in any required degree 
can be asked for and can be recognised by the Fund, 
provided we are able to make out a case for higher level 
of economic activity at a different rate of exchange. This 
position considerably weakens the case of those who 
advocated devaluation simply because ’it may not be 
possible later on.* 

AacuMXNTs Against Devaluation 
Us. 6d, rate final) 

Besides the valid objections against the changing of the 
external parity of the rupee on the grounds of balance of 
payments and our obligations with the I. M. F. there are 
certain serious aTguments which were put forward in 
favour of the existing rupee — sterling cross-rate. It was 
advocated that devaluation in the exchange rate was likely 
to accelerate the price-rises which are already too high 
and thereby worsen the tendency of foreign trade. 
Devaluation was also considered to result in reduction of 
the value of our foreign assets and render capital imports 
more expensive. It was also feared that the external level 
of the rupee based on purchasing power parity would be 
Mfiouily disturbed after the war when the price-levels 


1m 0ktm ooumriet .wffl tmm tholr aatutal ixnim 
One of the officials of the Reserve Baidt of India w)^ 
oddiesiiiig a meeting in Bombay dearly stated llmt 
diffeient pric^lovcls in the important countries and 
Victors affecting them were in a slate of flux and it was 
not improbable that ratios of purchasing powers arrived 
at during a month might cease to be correct in the next 
month. It has also been experienced in the poitrWor 
period that the price-levels in U. S,, England and also in 
India which were kepi under eomrol during the war 
period asf^umed an upward tendency at differept heights 
and at different rates. Moreover, there is a constant fear 
that pi ice -levels based on agricultural prices as in India 
may become more Jippery than those based upon the 
industrial products as in 1). K, and come to rest at 
different levels. Consequently, purchasing jiower com- 
parisons command only u theoretical interest and rales of 
exchange considered appropriate in one month may cease 
to he such in the next one. Under these circumstances 
the only wise coiiise was to continue the existing parity 
until stable conditions and quixotic variations of the 
different price, wage and cost levels come into existence. 
Similar decisions were taken by several coantries which 
preferred to leave the exchange rate of their currency 
units unaltered till the conditions would improve. India’s 
decision, therefore, to maintain the existing parity of the 
rupee was quite remarkable. 

The Indian Rupee, as a result of India’s becoming 
a member of the I. M. F. and conveying them the par- 
value, has emerged out a rurreney unit independent of 
any foieign currency as hitherto was linked with the 
fortunes of the English currency-sterling. As a result of 
this arrangement the Indian Rupee now commands a status 
in the monetary sphere of the world. It can he converted 
into any currency of the member ruuiilrics of the Fund, 
subject to the obligations of India to the 1. M. F. Of 
course, the par-value bus been maintained as it was current 
during the war, but it does not in any way demar the 
monetary status of the rupee. Since the agreement aims at 
serving a synthesis between stability in exchange rates 
and freedom for individual national policies, it is hoped 
that the rupee will command a safer position among the 
leading monetary units of the world to achieve the long- 
cherished hopes of monetary freedom. 

Wardho. 




EXmBmON OF BUNDI KALAM (RAJPUT) PAINTINGS 

Bt her. 0. C. OANGOLY 


r must apologize to you for addressing you in a Japanese or Indian Art, without the necessity of learn- 
language which is destined to quit India in a few years, ing the written and spoken languages of any of these 
following the return journey of the inhabitants of people. Art speaks in a language understood by all 
England, who had given us this great language and a people, by all races, in all countries. It speaks with 
large part of the culture it embodies and enshrines, a ‘Hongueloss tongue," in the language of the illiterates. 

In this way the language of the visual arts 
affords a means of t^asy comirniinication in a 
country, where about 90 per eent of the 
]>eoplc are still illiterate. And in aneient times 
the illiterate language of the visual arb« has 
been freely used, not only in India, but in all 
parts of the world a.s a valuable imt*diuin of 
communication of the best forms of culture, 
as the imoans of tasting the best fruits of the 
highest thinking by the best sages and 
thinkers of all times and countries. One can 
easily understand the 8ub.stancc of all forms 
of culture by examining the records of the 
illiterate forms of the visual art^ fnitn the 
primitive ages right up to our own tiiins 
Unfortunately, the documents of th(> visual 
Boar-hunting (collected from Bundi, Rajrsthar) painting, sculpture, and architecture, 



Areoixiing to tlu' directions of the authorities, 1h<‘ 
English language may be permit leit to be us(’d in our 
schools and college^ for some time, until one «if our 
own Indian iungiiage.^ can cone of ago, fully equipi>cd 
with vocabularies to serve the ne(*d.s of free India and 
of free Indians. It was not necess:iry for me to use this 
luugunge, merely becau.se it is still in use in our 
fichooU and colleges, in our Constituent Assembly and 
even in some, if not all, of our political mc'ctings, 1 
should have spokmi in Bengali or in Hindi But 1 am 
a.shamed to eonfess I have not suflicifuit command over 
the language which is going to be our Hanhfra-hhnsha. 
That I am not speaking in th*' language of the Poet 
Laureate of A.sia, the nali\e language of Rabindrinath 
Tagore, w'ho ha.s imparted to this provincial tongue, 
an international reymtation and, an internaii(»nal value 
and status, requires an explanation as well as an 
apology. The organizers of this exhibition are anxious 
that what is said in this meeting should be eonvc'yed 
to the people of Bundi, who have been good one ugh 
to send thijj Exhibition from that distant part of 
Rajputana for our benefit, for our education, and for 
our edification. Pictures fortunately speak in a 
langiiage, which cuts across all barriers of provincial- 
,wm ; they appeal to us in the universal tongue of 
colour and form, whicli happily dissolves all linguistic* 
barriere and racial divergen(»es. The lingua franca of 
Art is the universal language of the whole of humanity. 
One can easily contact and taste the joy, appreciate 
the beauty and apprehend the spiritual appeals of 
English, Italian, French, Russian, Chinese, Persian, 



A line-drawing from Baro-inashi (Bundi) 

I 

so essentially necessary to study the culture of any 
people, has been neglected by our educational autho- 
rities. Exhibitions such as the one arranged at this hall 
are therefore very valuable aids to the extension of 
our knowledge of the important and the very vital 
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aspects of human culture, of whatever country, of 
whatever people^^ ^ i. > . 

By the courtesy of a new culture society recently 
established at Bundi-^Rajasthan Jatiya Aitihya Sam- 
rakshan Samiti— >we are able to study for the first time 
a collection of old paintings and drawings from the 
State of Bundi, now a part of the Rajasthan Union. 
We know a lot about the large and iiqoiportant States 
of Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, and Marwar, but we 
know veiy little about the small but interosting little 
State of Bundi. With your permission, I wish to give 
a short summaiy of the colourful history of this State. 



Another tine*drawing from Baro^mmiii (Bundi) 

It was founded about the year 1342, about 600 
years ago, by ]EUo Dewa, head of the Kara sept of the 
great clan of the Chau ban Rajputs, well-known from 
the name of Prith’Vi Raj Chauhan, the laM Hindu 
King of Delhi. Rao Dewa, the founder of the Bundi 
State, drove out a non-Aryan sect, called the Minas, 
who wore in occupation of this region and made them 
acknowledge Rao Dewa as their overlord. Since R**o 
Dewa about 30 successive cliiefs have ruled the little 
State of Bundi. Constant feuds and wars have taken 
place between Bundi and Marwar in the 15lh <'rntujy, 
but the itnost dangerous enomy was the i>owc'rful 
Mahomedan dynasty of Malwa. The Sultan of Mundi 
besieged ahd took possession of Bundi in 1457, when 
the niling Chief Rao Bairi Sal died in defending 
Bundi. However, shortly afterwards the Mundi 
suEerainty was put an end to by Rao Narayan Das. 
The next chief of note was Rao Surjan, whose accession 
in 1554 commenced a new era for the Bundi *State. 
Rao Surjan oT)1fiine(i possession of the famous fort, of 
Ranthambor, the most important strategic military 
site in Rajputana Id 1669, Bundi accepted the 
9 Uierffhit)r of Akbar the Great. From this time, the 


brave military tribes, the Haras of Bundi, Were in thd 
Berym 5 the Moghul Emper^. ^ey accompanied 
the Moghul Emperors upon distant expeditions and 
took a leading part in all the political revolutions of 
the time. The bravery of the Hara chiefs of Bundi in 
the fields of battle is constantly recorded in the pages 
of Moghul history. 

About the end of the 16th century, somewhere 
near 1579, occurred the division and partition of the 
original State of Bundi and the formation of the State 
of ICotah as a separate administrative unit. Rao Raja 
Ratan Singh, the then Ruler of Bundi, gave the 
southern portion of the State to his son Madho Singh, 
who and whose descendants have since ruled the same 
as the separate State of Kotah. In subsequent years, 
a rivalry arose between the State-^ of Bundi and Kotah, 
beginning from the tkne, when the two Statas fought 
against each other in the battle of Jajau in 1707, 
connected with the accession of Shah Alam. In this 
battle Rao Bodh Singh fought against Ram Singh of 
Kotah. But the most gallant cliampionship of the 
House of Bundi was during the reign of Jahangir, when 
a rebellion to depose his father by Prince Khurram 



A drawiiiR by (he Jast painter Goneshram 
Chuteru of Bimdi who died 15 years ago 

was supported by all U.e 22 Rajput States, except the 
State of Bundi, under Rao Ratan, who alone eitpoused 
the cause of .lahangir and successfully quelled the 
rebellion. This is recorded in a well-known doggerel ; 
Saroi<nr phuta jal baha 
Ah keya karo Jaiannu f 
Jaia ghat Jahangvr-ha 
Sakha, Sao Satanna, 



EXHIBItlON OF Bmm KAIAM ^RAJPUT) PAINTINGS 


aa? 


[The lake had buret, the waters wei*e rushing out, 
where is now the remedy ? The House of Jahangir was 
departing, it was sustained by Rao Hatan.] 



Rama coru^tilling with ITaniimaiia, a 
book-illu^slration from Bundi 

A.^ H reward for this vjiluahhi scrvi^t', Jahangir 
inadf' a gift of an orango colour flag to Rao Rataii, 
which has <'Vrr siiufo hocn cluTislird as a ^^mboI of 
Bundi bravcT 3 ' and fidelity. 

After Hal an Singh, the most illustrious chief of 
liundi was Rao Raja (’hhatrasal who rult*d between 
1652 and 1658. He distinguished himself in the wars 
of the Deccan, e.specially in the seiges of Dauhitabad 
and Bidar. In the wars of smv>*ession after the death 
of Shah Jahau, he ospousi'd ihe, cause of Dara and 
Murad against Aurangaib and he died fighting m the 
battle of Dholpur. 

Rao Chhatnisars name h:i.s become famous in 52 
military combat^?, in which he was personally engaged 
and he has left a name renowntnl for courage and 
incorruptible fidelity. His architectural achiovtimont. is 
represented by the edifice, known as Chatiar Mahal 
and the Temple of Kesorai at Pat tan, on the north 
bank of the river Chambal, 12 miles from Kotah. 
During the reign of Rao Bodh Singh in 1719, Raja Jai 
Singh of Amber (Jaipur) attoeked Bundi and oi'-posod 
the Chief, who died in exile at his father-in-law’s 
house at Begun. • 

The fortunes of the House of Bundi were however 
refmeved by Maharao Ummed Singh (1743-1894) a 
striking peraoliality, who at the ago of 13 began the 
wars against the State of Amber and shortly after 
regained hie patrimony after > desperate battle 


at Dablana, in which battle his favourite horse 
Hanja was killed and he erected a statue of 
the horse, which still stands in the square 
ichauk) of the city of Bundi. After a long and 
diequcred career marked by iimny enxx)unters with tlie 
House of Amber and of Indr.rgarh, Maharao Ummed 
Singh al)dicated his throne in favour of his son and 
succesbor A jit Singh and went on an extensive pilgrim- 
age throughout the length and brcailth of India. But 
even on his pilgrimage' lie wore all his weapons and 
coat of arms. And it is said that such was his muscular 
power, even wlun three score and ten with his beard 
grown grey, he could place the whole of his panoply 
within his shield and with one atm only nob 
only raisi' it, but balance the same in the air for many 
seconds on his extended arm. 

In 1817, 13 years after the death of Umirned Singh, 
the then Chief of Bundi, Kao Raja Bishan Singh 
helped the British under Colonel Monson in putting 
doivn Holkar in the famous Findari War and the 
districts formerly held by Holkar were restored to 
Bundi. 



A Raimayana scene from a 
book-il lust rat ion ( Bund i ) 

Bisiian Singh was passionately devoted to hunting 
to keep up his militaiy habits. He hiid slain upwards 
of 100 lions with hie own hands, besides many tigers 
and boars. The boar-hunt was a favourite sport in 
Bundi, as we may see in many of the pictures 
exhibited in this hall. 

Rao Bishan Singh's relations with bis finanpo 
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minister are very aimusing. He left the exchequer of 
the State in the exclusive charge of his minister with 
a direction to raise and mainUin a reserve fund, to 
which the minister was required to add a hundred 
rupees daily and no excuse would be accepted for 
neglect of this duty which wab punished by an appeal 
to Indrtijit, tlie "conqueror of Indra." This Indrajit 
was no superior dix'inify, but a piecse of shoe of super- 
human sise, suspended from a peg as the S3’mbol of 
punishment and as a humiliating corrective for an 
oftending minister. 


The pictorial products of Bundi havo besa Very 
little known or studied. And this exhibition will offeir 
a valuable opporl unity to scholars and students to 
study the peculiarities of the Bundi school of painting. 
The artist Ganesh, the last representative of this 
school) died a few years ago, carrying the ancient 
traditions right up to our times. And it is due to us 
to do all we can to revive and revitalise such a great 
tradition of Art. 

The study of Rajput culture and Rajput Art has 
not developed since Dr. Coomaraswamy published his 



monumental work on Rajput paint- 
ing in 1916. We have numerous 
magnanimous mcrchant-princos from 
RaiputanS) living and working in 
tins city. I earnestly appeal to them 
to provide adequate endowments 
for an exhaustive study of Raja- 
sthani Art and Culture m all their 
phases. Bundi is now a small State. 
Its resources are limited) but with 
conKmendahle enterprise it has 
initiated the first local sdeiety to 
study the history of the culti.ro of 
Rajasthan and to preserve the 
surviving masterpieces of Rajput 
Art, itnany of which have been 
taken away from this country. 

I fervently appeal to the merchant- 
princes of Calcutta from various 


Prof 0. C. Gangoli opens the Exhibition of Bundi Kalam 
I ainUugs organised by the N. H. P, Society of Rajasthan at 
the R^akrishna Mission Institute of - Culture in Calcutta, 
Rai Bahadur Ram Deb Chokhani .welcoming the visitors 


parts of Raj pu tana to contril.ute 
liberally to thi* growth of this new 
society. 

The time has come to ro- 


Rno Bisfaan Singh succeeded by his eldest son 
Rao Raja Rmn Singh, who was placed on the ffuddee 
in 1821 at the age of 11 years He inherited his father's 
passion for hunting and even as a boy he received 
from the nobles their naiars and congratulations, on 
the first wild game he slew. He died in 1889 and was a 
"grand specimen of a true Rajput gentleman," as we 
may %-^rsualwe him in a portrait, exhibited on this wall. 

Such is a meagre smnnttary of the political history 
of Bundi) covering a period of over 500 years. It ia 
apparent that, but for a brief period of alliance with 
the State of Udgipur, Bundi has Rved in isolation from 
all the other States of Rajputana, and in this isolated 
position, both politically and physically, by reason of 
its mountain and river barriers, it was expected that 
Bundi should develop a peculiar and exclusive culture 
of its own. 


mind ourRelvrs Unit confining our- 
selves to the e])hprm‘ral and wiorcenary things 
ifivc forgotten for s()vcral genera- 
tions to contomplale on and cultivate the liigher 
vtilues of life. We have forgotten to love anything 
with devotion, psi'sHi^n and concentration. Without 
devotion and p.-issionalo love none of the higher things 
can be achieved. And I am reminded of the exhorta- 
tion which the famous Kavi Ganga made to Akbar, 
his royal patron, to cultivate the quality of passionate 
love and devotion, the raii for the higher things of 
life : 

Halt vina ridhi, rati vina sidhi 
Rati vina raj, rati vina tej 
Rati vina yog, rati virta mantra * 

Chahi na yatiko. 

Rati vina bha~i bharaaa nai manata 


In architecture, it is visible in the palaces and the 
chattries pf Bundi, the latter being the funeral monu- 
ments of 'the chiefs, which are donnied structures on 
eUborate plllais. They resemble the architectural style 
of Udaipur and other States, Since the time contact 
with the Moi^uls of Delhi and Agra from the 16th 
c^tury^ Bundi has imbibed and assimilated some 
difoii^ots of Moghul style. 


Triya nahi rakhata kan patiko 
Ganga Kavi kahai suna Saha Akabbaro 
Eka^ rati vina poo ratiko,* 

* AdiTMt delivered et the epenlnr oersntony of tho Saudi Ketem' 
(Bojpnt) reintioge Exhibition in Celoutu on tho 28th Januery, 19M.. 
Thie Exhibition wee orgenixed by tho NetJonel Heritago PreeeTvetloa^ 
Society of Rejaithen with the ifnd eo* operation of the fUmahrlabni' 
MImJoo laatitvto of Chlturf, Celeotu. 


THREE EMINENT FRIENDS OF INDU 


By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


In my last crticle, I gave a resume of the efiForts made 
in England for the political advancement of India. To 
tliose who strove hard for our cause, throe honoured 
names should bo added. All of Ihem were very promi- 
nent in their own sphere of activities. Let m dwell on 
Karl Marx first. 


Karl Marx (1818-1883) 

Karl Marx, the exponent of modern rommiunism, 
made England his home in the hitter pirt of his lifo. 
He ivas a scholar par txrvlUncv , The British Museum 
supplied his intellectuul food. He profoundly studied 
the conditions of Kuroju'an states. But his knowledge 
of Indian affairs, too, w'as alinio.st eijiially accurate and 
extensive. H’s letters* to Nvw York Daily Trilninc on 
the eve of the renewal of the (/o.ini>any‘s Charter in 
1853 at once show how pfiinstaking lie w'as m colhading 
and sifting facts about the British lieffeinony m Indiii. 
Thejse also give us an idea of his deplh of feeling for 
the hapless Indian masses. Marx styled Lord Clive 
as ‘the great robber.’ In tliese letr^rs he indiet(‘d the 
British rule in India in no uni'eriam ter.iii"' Marx held 
that 

“England has broken down the entire frame- 
work of Indian /oeiety, without any syiiiplom o! 
recomititution yet reappearing. This los^ of his ohi 
w'orld, with no gain of a ni'W’ one, imparts a parti- 
cular kind of melaneholy to Hu* T»resent misery of 
the Hindu and sejiarates liindu.stan, ruhvcl by 
Britain, from all its ancient traditions, end Iroin 
the whole of il.s jiast history.” 

How was this framew’ork iiroken ? Says Marx ; 

“The handloQiu and the spinning wheel, pro- 
ducing thidr regular miyriads of spinners .and weav- 
ers, were the pi\ots of Ihi’ .structure of that society. 
... It is the British intruder who broke up the 
Indian handlooni and destroyed the sjiinning wlieel. 
England began with dnving the Indian cottons from 
the European market ; it then introduced twist, 
into Hindustan and, in the end inundated the very 
mother country of cotton with cottons. From l^il^ 
to 1836, the export of twist from Great Britain to 
India rose in tlie proportion of 1 to 5.200. In lt^21 
the export of British muslims to India hardly 
amounted to 1,000.000 yards while in 1837 it •‘sur- 
passed 64,0(to,000 of yards. But at the saane tinii' the 
population of Dacca decreased froim* 150,000 inhabi- 
tants to 20,000. This decline of Indian towns cele- 
brated for their fabrics was by no nutans the worst 
consequence. British steam and science uprooted, 
over the whole surface of Hindust^, the union 
between agricultural and manufacturing industry.” 

Marx says that “English interference . . . thus 
produced tho greatest, and to speak the truth, the oidv 

* Publiabed in book-form under the title of Marx and Engels on 
ikdia, by Socialiit Book Club, Allahubad. Quotatlonit In thi* ecetton 
•re token from this booh. 


social revolution ever heard of in Asia.” But wrhat is 
the ultimate effect of this revolution ? “The work of 
regeneration l.ardly transpires through a heap of ruins,” 
says Marx. “Neverfheleas it has begun.” He continues : 

“The political unity of India, more consolidated, 
and extending further than it ever did under the 
Great Moghuls, wns the first condition of its 
regenemtion. That unity, impo.sed by the British 
sw'ord, wall now be strengthened anfl perpetuated 
by the electric telegraph. Tho native army, orga- 
ni.sed and trained by the British drill-.scrgcant, was 
the sitir qua non of Indian self-emancipation and 
of India ceasing to bo the prey of the first foreign 
intruder ” 

Marx envisage.s immense iio-^dbilities for India 
from, the introduction of railw.ays. He says that 





Karl Marx 

"Modern industry, resulting from the railway system 
will dissolve the hereditary divisions of labour upon 
which rest tlie Indian ensios, those decisive impedi- 
ments to Indian progress and Indian power.” The 
following words from Marx are too prophetic : 
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“The Indians will not reap the fruits of the 
now elements of society scattered among them by 
the British bourgoosie, till in Great. Britain itself the 
new ruling classes shall have been supplanted by 
the industrial proletariat, or till the Hindus thean- 
selves shall ha\c grown strong enougli to throw ott 
the English yob' altogether. At all events, we onsiy 
safely expect, to see, at a more or less remote 
period, the rf'goneration of that great and interest- 
ing country, whose gentle natives arc', to use t^e 
expression of Pnmje Saltykov, even in the most 
inferior eJasse-^, plus fim cl plus adroiis c^ua les 
ItaUf’Vif, wljose submission is ev(‘n counterbalanced 
by a certain calm nobility, who, notwithstanding 
their natural languor, have astonished the British 
officers by llieir bravery, whose country has been 
the Hoiirc? of our languages, our religion, and who 
represent the type of tlio ancient German in the 
Jat and the type of the ancient Greek in the 
Brahmin.” 

The prophecy of Karl Marx Iuk at long last come 
true. 


When the Commission submitted its Report, die again 
moved the authorities to carry out soon their recom- 
mendations. 

From the health of the British Army, Nightingale 
turned her attention to the health of the Indian 
people. Hero she found her life's work. She at once 
set to investigate the causes of the nmseraible health 
conditions of her fellow-subjects in this country, 
Faoninos and pestilences had worked havoc amongst 
the masses. She went to the root of the thing and 
found tliat conditions of irrigation and land-tenure 
system made it impossible for the Indian peasanta, 
physically, morally and ei^onomically to lead a decent 
life. Her work was more ndoninistrativ^e rather than 
political. She conwiiiiinicated with all sorhs of people — 
from Secretaries of Siiilo for India, Viceroys, Gover- 
nors, high re«i>onsiblti officers down to e\'en non- 
descripts, who couid enlighten her on the condition 
of the Indian people. She also made person.al acquain- 



Floronce Nightingale 

FixiRKNOJ Nightincalk (1820-1910) 

Miss Florence Nightingale of the Crimean war 
fame, has Ixvm iniimortalised in the j>oem “The Lady 
vith the Lamp.” She w'as another true friend of India. 
S1h‘ became int,ere>:tcd in Indian qu(‘.stions during the 
earlv i!i{x,Ues of the iiiucteenth •■entury. High, mortalily 
rate ui British Army in India at this lime Hfirsic1e<l 
her ntenl/ion. Her importunities and expost ulatioas 
i^wcen the Home nuthorilies to set up a Royal Com- 
rulswon to enquire and report on the subject. Nightin- 
gale coirimenci'd work, of conv'<o non-official ly, in order 
to facets und figures before the Cotmmission. 


lance with them whi'noxer possible. 

She now became directly interested in the land- 
tenure systt'in of India and other cognate matters. She 
studied much on the subject. Her deep interest in it 
manife.sU itself in the letters* addressed to Prasiinna 
Kumffir Sen, a young attorney of the Calcutta High 
Court, in the* late seventies and early eighties of the 
last century. In one of these letters Nightingale 
wrote : 

“A people cannot really be helped except thro' 
itself : *i peojd(' must bo informed, reformed, in- 
spired through i1s(‘lf. A p<*oide is its own soil and% 
its own water. Others may plunl, but it must grow 
its own jiroducf*. As well might crops bn grown 
without soil and without water as prosperity and 
knowledge he grown without the people’s minds 
being tlu' cultivated soil for these noble crops.” 

Florence Nightingale did not rest satisfied with 
collecting imatorials only. She put them in black and 
while in the presentable form of articles and sent thfsmi 
to various periodicals for publication. A few of her 
iirticlas WTre published in the Journal of the National 
Indian A.ssocialion, foundexi by Miss Mary Carpenter 
in l^ndon. But the paper that roused attention of the 
higher authorities, both at Home and in India was 
one entitled “The Peoide of India,” published in the 
August 1878 issue of IJie Nineteenth Century, The 
]iai)or begins as follows : 

‘'We do not care for the people of India. Tins 
is a very heavy indictment. But how else account 
for the facts about to be given ? Wc even do not 
care enougli to know about their daily lives of 
lingering death from causes which we could so well 
remove. We have taken their lands and their rulers 
into our i*harge for State reasons of our own. Nay, 
the hour is coming, .and even now is, when for ‘State 
reasons* wi are annexing, or preparing to annex, or 
to reorganise, or to protect— iby whatever name wo 
call it — -huge and untmioasurabie territorieH, because 
they lie between us and them. But for themselvea— 


* flormcM Inim (1978 62 ). I!4ttf8 ^ 

8m, 
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iient, silent, tolling millions of India, who scarcely 
t for suffering know their right from their left and 
yet who are so teachable, so ready to abide by law 
instead of resisting their eneimy— the law for their 
daily lives and deaths, we do not as a nation 
practically care. Or should we not as a nation 
practically rise en masse to see that the remediable 
things to which good public servants have so often 
vainly called attention shall be remedied ? Have 
we no voice for those voiceless millions ? What is 
the saddest sight to be seen in this world ? The 
saddest sight to be seen is the peasant in our 
Eastern Empire.” 

Florence’s writings in Britwh journals brought 
home to the responsible people in England the real 
state of the toiling (inillions of India. These were 
not a little responsible for the earlier enactment of 
the tenancy laws in this country. Even in her old uge, 
she used to get herself informed of the happenings in 
India. Truly speaking, her intorosl in Indian affairs 
never abated. 

ClIARLRS BllADLAUGn (1833-1891) 

Charles Bradlaugh is another i)roindn(‘nt fig\irc 
whom we should always remember with gratitude. 
From his (airly youth he was a fit'e-thinker, and ns 
such he had to suffer much hardsldp. The Church tried 
to baf?le him throughout his life. Tlcii' <hsp[ea^ure 
work(*<l on tl e minds not only of peoph* at home, 
but of the Parliamentarians a< vv('ll. After his election 
to the House of Commons in 1880, lie wu-! prevented 
from taking oath which he prerfawd to take* in a 
inodifi(*d foinm, by the Members. The first term of his 
membership ( 1880-85) ended in futile struggle, and 
he could not be of any use either to the Hou>k' or to 
the nation. Even the Parneililes of Ireland joined his 
opponents and votc^d against his taking oath. His 
struggle all tlie.se ycnins on the floor of the Houst* 
reminds one’ of the hard mettle that he was made of. 
In the General Elections of 1886, Bradlaugh was i«'- 
elected member of Parliament. I'liis time the Spt’aker 
allowed him’ to take oath in the form he chose. Ib* 
now becaane one of the warmest ndvoentes of tlu' 
popular causes, such as the “Home Rule” proposals 
for Ireland. Bradlaugh had to work hard for his daily 
bread. In those days the members of Parliament wen', 
not paid from the State Exchequer. Bradlaugh was a 
socialist out and out. He (ihnmiiioned the cause of the 
labourers both of the factory and of the land. It was 
he wbo for the first time propounded the principle of 
Land Nationalisation in Great Britain. His honesty of 
purpose and .Jfiacerity of motive drew respect and 
admuration even from those who had been hitherto 
inimical to him. 

India was fortunate enough to enlist the active 
support of such a stiff fighter. In 1888, Bradlaugh come 
in contact with the Indian National Agency dn Eng- 
land, During this year, writes Sir William Wedder- 
buiU, Bradlaugh ‘'delivered many lectures on Indian 
questions in different parts of England. All this Mr. 
Bradlaugh did gratuitously, solely in the interests of 
Indiai • • Bradlaugh came to India in 1889 and 


attended the Bombay session of the Congress. Here 
he found the Indian Nation in the offing. In recog- 
nition of his services to India, a welcome address was 
presented to him on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress. To this Bradlaugh made a very suitable 
reply. He adviscjd the Indian leaders to agitate for 
reformi intensely and incessantly, but at the same time, 



Charles Bradlaugh 


counselled putii^nce. He cited tiie of English 

agitators and s/iid : 

would remind you. a< an oncour.agemrmt to 
you to be th.it in England gival re-forms 

have a}way.Q been slowly won. Thosi' who first enlei- 
prised them wen* called iseditious, and sometiTJi.> 
sent to gaol n,s criiuijut.s ; but the speech and 
thought livtxl on. No iini)risoument can crush a 
truth ; it ajuay hinder it for a moment, it may delay 
it for an hour, but it gets an elt'ctric elasticity 
inside the dungeon walls, and it gi’ows, and ttnoY("> 
the whoh' world when it (xmii's out.”t 
As regards our ‘nation in making’ Bradlaugh 
sjiid : 

**Your pre.<ence here eoufules and ani^wers in 
antmipation one’s sneer that 1 have spoken within 
the walls ojf Parliament. It is snid : Thi re is no 
Indian Nation, there can ho no Indian National 
Congrcfis ; there is no Indian jieoi'le, there are only 
two huwired millions of divert' racts and divcTso 
creeds. The lesson I read hei'c is that. 1h(? Congress 
miovoment is an educational mo\oment, hainm(‘ring 
upon the anvil of milJioas of men’s brains, until it 
welds into one common whole men wbost' d(\sire for 
political and social reforms is greater than all 
distinctions of race and crc'od.”''' 

* Allan Of (avion Hume, p. 87. 

f Bow IndUt V'rou$ht for fi adorn, by Afiolo Bevant, p, 99, 
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Bradjaugh so much identified himself with the 
Indian cause tliat he was called ^'Member for India" 
in Parliazoient. While on this subject he rose to poetic 
heights : 

"I feel that I should like to have the title that 
some have given me in sneer, and some in hearty 
meaning, of 'Member for India.’ Dead men, whose 
measure I cannot hope to cope with, have partly 
held that title. But I should love to hold it, not 
simply by great efforts made on great o(*<atsions, 
but by simple doings whenever there is injustice to 
be touched. I know how little one can do, but little 
though one man can do, I will tell you what he can 
do. When, after rain and storm, the waters 
gathered, one man makes a little boring through 
W'liicb the wafer .l3egins to percolate that vraslies all 
away ; and I will try to be that one, leaving grt'afer 
ones than I can ever be to swim on the tide when 
the water flows ."t 

It WTis during this session that Bradlaughs inlere^t 
was roused in the Kashnjir tangle. He took it up in 
the Parliaanent on fhe 3ni July, 1S90, in flic form of 

Ibid., ]». UK). 


an adjoummeut ifiotiou. Though bis <miQtiou was 
defeated owing to the standing majority of the Govern- 
ment, still his object Was attained. The Maharajah of 
Kashmir was restored /to his ffUtddee. Bradlaugh also 
brought to the notice of the Parliament several 
instances of highhandedness of the English members 
of the Indian Civil Service with 'itomc relniltB.t 
By the year 1889, the Congress prepared a schieme 
for Represent iiti\c Govornmiont in India and requested 
Bradlaugh to present it before the House of Commons. 
He readily agreed. At this time lx)rd Cross was the 
Secretary of Stale for India. He also presented a Bill 
on Indian Reforms before the Parliament. The official 
Bill naturally got the precedence. Bradlaugh moved 
nmendmentF to it. But he could not witness much 
progress of the Bill. He dic'd on the 30th January, 1891, 
.at the corniparat ivoly early age of 57. Bnidlaugh's seal 
for serving India n*main(*(l unflagging even at his 
doalh-bc‘d. 

f Ibid., p. 101. 

\ ide Memoirs of Mottlul Cbos^, pp. 6B-71!. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Meeting Place of Foreign Students 

While walking across the campus of Columbia 1910. Harry KdmuiuJs. a \M(\\ otiicial iu Now l[f»rk, 
University in New York City on a spring morning, in called out a «*asual “Llood Morning !” to a pa^sing 



The main entrance of the International House "That Brotherhood may PrevaiT* are the Wordi 

at Berkeley# CaUfomia above the door of New York City’s 

Route 
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^(ient. it was a small spontaneous gesture, In John D, Hockefcller, Jr., well-known American 
but tha Chinese student stopped Edmonds and said : philanthropist, Uie group found the man who was to 
Do you know that you are the first person who has Iransfomu this nebulous idea into a reality. He became 
greeted me in the three weeks I have been in interested in the Inter-collegiate Ck)smopolitan Club, 

and in 1923 gave it a plot of land in 
New York City overlooking the 
Hudson River, together with 2,500,000 
dollars to build and equip the 
present International House in New 
York. Later gifts from Mr. Rocke* 
feller — 1,750,000 dollars for an Inter- 
national House in Berkeley and 
3,000,000 dollars for a centre in 
Chicago — were used to start similar 
Houses in Berkeley and Chicago. 
With theiJo gifts “Mr. Rockefeller 
became the fairy godfather of the 
Inf ernational House Moveineni.** 
There are three International 
Houses In the United States that 
bring together students from all over 
the world. They illustrate the 
philosophy that peace Ls the product 
of knowledge and understanding and 
“that brotherhood <m.uat prevail” 

One of the most beautiful and iujprpssive buildings in Chicago 

is the International House ^ International House at New 

New York ?” This incident, though overlooking tlie Hudson River, 

one of every-day H.^e, w^as to have 
far-reaching consequences. 

Struck by the young fonugner’s 
lonclinesa, Fdrnonds p»rompt]y invited 
him to his house for supper the 
following Sunday, also inviting some 
other foieign students. Edmonds 
became interested in the problem of 
foreign students and found out that, 
there were over 600 students in 
New York City with little oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
each other or with Americans. This 
gave him the inspiration which led 
to regular Sunday suppers at 
Edmonds’ home for mony of the 
lonely foreign students in New York. 

The number of students outgrew 
the capacity of his home during the 
following Sunday suppers, compelling 

them to find *n place elsewhere to Fourteen students from 14 nations of the world, each wearing his 

have the Sunday meetings. They homeland’s national costume, are photographed on the steps of the 

formed an org.inization called the International House in Chicago 

Inter-collegiate Cosmopolitan Club which held the was founded in 1924, the first one in the United States. 
Sunday «m<eetings in Earl Hall at Columbia University. It has accommodation for 525 students. The second 
Gradually the idea of having a permanent peeling one in Berkeley, California, founded in 1930, is a.'So- 
place, and a home as well, took hold of the group, ciated with the University of California. It accom- 
They wanted an opportunity of personal relationships, modates 450 students. The third in Chicago, founded 
to know other students from other lands and to live in 1982, houses the same number of students as in New 
together under oxie roof, sharing common experiences. York and is associated with the University of Chicago. 
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fJach of these International Houses in the United future citizens of many countries, and faster a spirit 
States has an alumni of thousands of students of undoi-standinK, respect, and sympathy which is an 
repn'senting all major eoimlrics of thf) world. esscnti.al element in proimioting international goodwill. 

All throe houses arc self-sustaining, and although Tlic student center at International House, New York, 
there is no formal relationship between them, lh(,y are and its sister institutions in other cities make up a 
bound togotlier by close lies of coinTnon ideals and kind of miniature “United Nations/’ 
purpose. In addition to the Sund.iy siii^peiH whirli are Affiliated to t.lie International House - Mo vorient, 
traditional, each House has added inniinierablc there are alho nine International Student centers under 
activities, such as language tables, discussion groups, private eonuniunity ausynces, and seven centers chiefly 
iinfusical ywgrains, social dancing, national parties, sponsored by university administrations, 
and athletics. International House Day is celebrated on Novem- 

In normal times the latio of foreign students to her 10 every year, “to encoumge the establishment 
Aimericans living in the three Houses is about half over the woilrl of groups of Alumni of International 
and half. House and to furllier the co-operation of such groups 

These International centres in the United States with (\‘ich otlier and with the International Houses.” 
help to establish la^sting personal contacts between the — 

-: 0 : 


THE ANDAMANS OF TODAY 

By X 

1 

The Andamans are a group of o\er 2011 islands, large are ofh n simounih'd l\v m.ingj n\o swamp^^ Tlu’ laudfl- 

and small, lying in the Hav of B: ngal. The main pari caix* ]•> ('\ ei \ \vlnre .sirikutgly Iw'.auhbil and varied, 

of the grout) is a land of fl\(’ large islands, riz., lh<' The \e«r('i;diou of the islaiuK is almost unbi(»ken 

North Andaman, Muldle Andamaa. South Audam in, fouucal fon -t lilhd with r\ ejgreeu Irei's iiMially }iea\ ily 

Biiralang and Iliilland ids gmioally Known the lad('i\ with elmibei-, nm'Ii occi^ioieil gludo' of bimboo. 



Carham Island and the dockyard at Port Blair 

seen from the ship Among Uk' ruins of a house abandoned in 

Ross Island 


Great Andaman?. Tlie Andam.'iu and Nicobar l-lar.ds Tlu' South Aiulaaian Island coters an area of 
are administered by tlu' Chief Commissioner aiul the roughly 47il square milt‘<. It is partly clear for culti- 
lioadquarters of the Administration 'i< Pori Blair in Mition, grazing and lialiilitation and for(‘Stry. 
the South Andaman Island. Port Blair is 7S0 miles A jicnal .settlement wms established in the Andaman 

from Calcutta, 740 miles from Madras and 300 mih'.s Islands in the lOth century in Port Bhiir. This was, 
from Rangoon. The extreme length of the entire gron]» however, comjih lely closed down in 1945 as a result 
of the And.aman Islands is 219 mile.^ and tlie extremo of the re-occupation of the islands after the war. 
breadth i? 32 miles, the total land area being 2,508 The vi(‘w that the Andaman Island.s are extremely 

square miles. The coast line i.s deeply indented, form- suitable for coloni.sation has been expressed by Sri 
ing a number of safe harbours and tidal creeks which Nikunja Bchari Maity, Relief Minister, West Bengal 
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and Leader of the Indian Exploratory Party to the not exisl. Plague, sniall-pox, cholera are not known 

Andaman Lslands and other members of tlie Delcgu- to occur and m alaria rarely found. 

tion. Communimtioui^ ; The only means of communica- 



tion at present between the main- 
land of India and the islands is by 
sea TJie S.S. Maharaja belonginc: to 
Turner, Morrison & Co has been 
chartered by the Government of 
India on behalf of the Andaman 
Aciniiinisfrfition and plies regularly 
beUveim <\TleuUa ami Pori Uluir and 
Madras' and Port Blair. The* •^hip 
go(‘s lo C'alcuHa once a fortnight and 
to Madras once m two months, the 
voyaao taking 3i days each way. 
Motor transport is av.iilaldc' in the 
i^land.-^ and a fow biiM.'S jdy between 
Port Hlair and ‘*oiue of the village*^’. 
Tli(‘ie is a PciftI Ottice <d Port Blair 
and lellcTs are carried by llio 
JSS. Maitaruja on (»uch Vl>it. 

Ill addition then' is a Telegraph 
Odiff' fiom wlueh ines'tige^ an* sent 


A coaiiut 'iiove, Andaman Island 


to lixlia bv uirel('s.s at oidina^y 
I’.ees a (io\ erninc'ut II. 1-. 


ditnnti : The elimale of I he And i- 
niaiiN is wet and Imiuid. Thi' riiu- 
fall is irregular but ino.''t of tli,- rain 
falls during the S<»ulli-W(\'t monsoon. 
Th(’ Islands are subje^i, t-i bolli tlie 
South-West lnon.^oou fi‘ nii M iv Kj 
S(‘ plembei- an<l tlic^ Xoi Ih-l'ki.'-t uion- 
scKUi from Noveiiib(‘i' to Jaiiuarv. 
J'orl Blair has an a\'er.;g<' of III* 
inches of rain-fall. 

PopuhUhni ; 'J'he jwc'svml popula- 
tion of ll)(' Andaman i.dan.l i,- l l.otK) 
of w'lnch 11,885 are Indnins. 

The settlement area eoii-i*t,s of 
hills separatc'd by nariow vulays. 
But there ai-o good roads <'onn('< ling 
most of the villages round about. 
More surface watc'i* is found on the 
west and north and perennial sLrc'iinis 



^nnirg from south to north >iro ,, ,, , .11,^.,. Lh o£ Middle Amh.m.m 

fairly uumerous. rre.sh waU'r i.s ' Ul.md 

plentiful throughout the islands. 

riiero arc iiuiiieig)u.s inlets and creeks which faciliiale .•school li.ited lo tlie Calcutta Uni\ersily. The total 
'hc'ap Water-transport. .••’tn'ngth ol juipils is 750. There is *i. good Government 

The common language in the settlemeiil is IT hi Ifospilal at Port Blair, 
ipoken in every possible variety of eoiruj)tion and There is also a leli’phoiie •ystem o’peiating in 
mil every variety of accent. It is the language of the Port Blair connecting some of the main villages in the 
ocal-borns who now call themseUes as Indian i.eighboiirhood. Electricity sujudy is available in Port 
Andamanese. * Blair, 'riicre is an ice factory and the Supply Depiirt- 


Hcalth : From tlie health i)oint of vi^nv the islanc’s memt lAiwide."^ the necessary food-stutTs by importing 
-re eminently suitable for colonisation. The elimat'* most of tlm reciuiremenfs from India. A strict sy-'toni 
B good and temperate’. Mosquitoes arc sc tree and the of rationing and price c*ontrol i.s in force and all 
c'alth of the peoi>le semud < •arnivorons :immals dc* arlich's of frmd ordinarily olitainablo lu India are 
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available in Port BUir, at controlled prieeB. Vegetables 
^d fruits are growing locally and sooie varieties are 
imported. The crops and fruits chiefly raised are rice, 



A maternity home at the seaside in Car-Nicobar 
Island. Such maternity homes are to be found 
in every village 

sugarcane, pukes, maize, and turmeric, cocoanuts, 
plantains, papyas, oranges and other citrous fruits. Tea, 
rubber, and coffee plantations exist. 

Development Potential : The forest constitute 
the main wealth of the islands and hitherto only a 
part of the forest wealth has been utilised under 
Government supervision in the South Andaman. 

;0 


An Agricultural surv^ of the islands has tecontly 
been ccKspleted by agricultural exports appointed by 
the Government of India. There are large possibilitiea 
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Among the ruins of a demolished house in 
Ross Island 

for settlement by those who take to cultivation or 
fishery as their principal occupation. 

There is also an urgent need for labourers of all 
typos as well as of skilled labourers of the artisan class 
in the islands. There is work for land reclamation, 
cultivation, fisheries, cooking, making domestic utensils^ 
cattle breeding, poultry fnrmiiic;, fuel cutting, salt 
making, ship and boat building, house building, 
furniture making, metal work, carpentry, masonry, 
road building, earth work, pottery, rope making, and 
basket work. 


Mm. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI 

An Autobiograpliical Sketch 

n 


Vm. CJONTRlBUnONB TOWABDS SaNSKBZT LlTEftATUBB 

The Shastri has published the Svayambhu Parana, 
the only Buddhist Parana, ever written. It is a history 
of Nepalese Buddhism giving also a detailed topo- 
graphy of all holy places in that country specially of 
the Svayambhu Kshetra, the greatest place of pilgriuni- 
age of the Northern Buddhists. 

The aix tracta of Buddhist Nyaya are unique 
works on Buddhist Logic and Philosophy of, the later 
Buddhist world — throwing a flood of light on such 
abstruse tapics as Antar vyapti or inference without 
example, on the tranoitorineBs of the . Phenomenal 
world, on the latent meanings of words and so on, 
which but for his Interest ill them, would have re* 
mssnad iibsblutely unknown. 


Rudra Chandra Dev, one of the greatest Rajas 
of Kumaon, a contemporary of Akbar, wrote a work 
on Falconry and Hawking which the Shastri has edited 
and translated into English. This book also would have 
remained unknown but for his interest in it. Lord 
Curzon thinks— it is an extremely interesting book. 

The Shastri has translated but not published the 
Gautama Sutras on the Nyaya System of Philosophy 
without the help of any commentary, from; the words 
of the Sutras themselves. A close examination of this^ 
translation, he thinks, reveals the fact that the Sutras 
are ndt the work of one man but they embody the 
ideas of six different periods of development of that 
System of Philosophy. He has also shown how from 
these Sutras the l^ddhists developed t^eir gyjitemi of 
Nyaya as still studiad in Chiirn and Japisji. 



Mm. HARAPRASAD SHASTRI 


Th« puhlieation of the fragmente of Cliatussatika 
was perhaps the hardest nut the Shastri had to oraek. 
Out of about a hundred leaves, only twenty-three 
reached his land, with the original leaf-^arks carefully 
obliterated and it took him years of study to locate 
these leaves into their proper chapters. The work was 
written by the greatest philosophical writer of the 
Mahayana School and the commentary was also by a 
man celebrated in Buddhist Literature. So the work, 
however difficult, had to be done and it has been 
done. 

In the Durbar Library of Nepal, the Shastri dis- 
covered an unknown Epic entitled Saundarananda by 
no less a poet, philosopher and musician than Asva- 
ghosa the guru of Emperor Kaniska. So it was a twin- 
sister of the Epic Buddha Charita. It was unknown 
even in China and Tibet, though in Hindu and Jaina 
Literature occasional quotations from it were obser^'- 
able. The Shastri published it from an old, dilapidated 
Palm-leaf manuscript and an eighteenth century 
paper-manuscript, with an introduction and notes. 

The Ram Charita was also a discovery of the 
Shastri. It is the only historical work in Eastern India; 
but the task of editing it was exceedingly difficult as 
it is throughout in double entendre — giving the history 
of Rampal, the King of Bengal, on the one hand and 
the story of the Ramayana on the other. 

Fortunately a canto and a half out of four cantos 
was accompanied by an excellent commentary supposed 
to be by the author himself. The Shastri didn't think 
himself justified (to make a coniinentary of his own 
for the rest of the .book, as that would seem to be too 
audacious in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Pala period. 

IX. 'DifloovEauEs' 

In 1809* the Shastri made the startling discovery 
that in Bengal, nearly a third of the Hindu population 
are still Buddhists without knowing that they are so. 
These people worship a doily named Dharma, which 
is no other than the second member of the Buddhist 
triad. The worship is conducted by non-Brahmins and 
the mantras are full of Buddhist ideas. This discovery 
was very greatly appreciated by scholars both in 
Europe and in India, which induced the Shastri to 
publish the pamphlet entitled “Discovery of living 
Buddhism in Bengal.” 

The discovery next in importance is that of a 
remnant df the Zoroastrian fire-worship still lurking in 
a corner of the Rajputana deserts. It is the worship 
of a lamp, fed with ghee, which is kept barning by a 
body of monks for centuries. 

Of his literary discoveries, tihe most important for 
the Bengali is that of a pretty large volume of Bengali 
Buddhist Literature of the 10th and lltk centuries. 
He has discovered a vciy l^rge number of Buddhist 
Sanskrit works which were known from Tibetan or 

• TKi# iUMia km B. n, b. 


Chinese translations only, but the originals of which 
were considered to have been hopelessly lost. He has 
also found a number of very interesting Sanskrit 
works of the Hindus. The discovery and explanation 
of various kinds of round cards for play has demons- 
trated the fact that the card-play had its origin in 
India. 

In his paper entitled “Who were the Sungas” he 
announced the discovery that the Sungas who des- 
troyed the Maurya Empire were Brahmins professing 
Samaveda, who were greatly discontented by Asoka's 
prohibition ot all animal sacrifices. Sunga is a Gtottra 
in which there were many famous teachers of 
Samaveda. 

He was also the first to discover that there was a 
vast empire in India just before the Guptas with itc 
capital at Fushkarana extending from Bengal to 
Balkh. 

X. Shastri as an Examiner 

As an examiner, the Shastri has done good work. 
He was examiner in M.A. in the Madras University 
for two years ; in the Allahabad University for four 
years and in the Calcutta University for a number of 
years. In the last named University he examines the 
P.RB., and the Ph.D. theses on all Indian subjects as 
well as the Research Prize Essays. He was twice ap- 
pointed examiner by the Board of Examiners for the 
Honours Examination, once in Hindi and once in 
Sanskrit. 

XI. Ancestry 

Three to four hundred years ago, when the 
Rajahs of Naldanga in Jessore were rising to the 
foremost position in Bengal, they seloctcd Rajendra 
Vidyalarikar as their Court-pandit in preference to 
such eminent men as Vasudeva Sarvabhouma, Raghu- 
nundan, Vidyanivasa and others who were the Riija's 
next of kin. Rajendra’s posterity were famous for 
their learning. Fourth in descent from him, Manikya 
Chandra Tarkabhushan settled at Naihati about 17fi0 
A.D. and soon bccaime a rival of Jagannath Tarka- 
panchanau whose infiuence with the East India 
Company and the Rajas of the time was very great. 
Manikya Chandra's opinions in matters of Hindu Law 
were treated with great respect by Sir William Jones, 
the only Sanskrit-knowing Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Manikya's grand.’^n Ramkamal Nyayaratna 
was one of the foremost Naiayika of his time. Babu 
liamaprasad Roy, the first judge-elect of the CalcuUB 
High Court and the son of Raja Raimsmohun Roy 
writes about Ramkamal Nyayaratna’s > family in the 
following terms : “Nearly half the real Sanskrit cele- 
brities of the land arc disciples of this family and no 
congregation of Pandits is said to be complete without 
the presence of his (Nanda Kumar Nyayachunchu) 
father,” t.e., Ramkamal Nyayaratna, the father of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shaatri. 
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Oricinai. PAms bv' HabaprasiA]) Shastri 
liiidim AnUq^ry 

1. Si&Rtideva, 1913 ; 2. Dakahini Pandits at 
Benarefi, 1913 ; 3, Kini; Chandra of the Meherauli 
Iron Pillar Inscription, 1913 ; 4. Mandasore Inscription 
of the time of Naravai'man. 

Ejiigmphia Indica 

1. Mandaaore Inscription of Naravarman ; 2. 

Snsunia Inscription of Chandravarman. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Sodeti/s Journal 
1. The Search of Manuscripts ; 2. Kalidasa— His 
Home; 3. Kalidasa— His Age; 4. Kalidasa— His Educa- 
tion and the Chronology of his works; 5. Seven Copper 
Plates from Dhcnkanal (In the press). 

Kegan Paul Trench and Trubner*8 Journal 
1. Superstitions prevalent in the Sunderban^ 

Calcutta Review 

1. The Topography of Govinda Dasa’s Diary (3 
issues) ; 2. The Review of Vernacular Literature for 
3 years. 

Dacca Reviexo 
,1. The works of Bhaaa, 

BibUotheca Indica 

1. Tlie Svayambhu Purana ; The Brihaddharraa 
Purftna ; 3. Ballala Charita ; 4. Six tracts of Buddhist 
Nyaya ; 5. The Shyainika Sastra; 6. Saundarananda 
Kavya, an Epic by Asvaghoaa. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Series 7. 

1. Vol. X. Jointly edited with Raja Rajondralal 
Mitra, Vol. XI. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Series II. 

Vol. I, Vol. II, Vol. HI, Vol. IV. 

Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper 
AiSS. from Nepal 
Vol. I, im ; Vol. II, 1915. 

In the Journal, Proceedings and Memoirs 
of the A, S, B. 

1. The account of a Bengali Brahimiu 
^ who obtainc<l a high position in 

the Sinhalese Buddhist hierarchy 

in the 11th Century A.D. P. 1890, 125 

2. A short account of an old gun 

recently dug up at False Point P. 1890, 166 

3. A 'map of ancient Aryavarta pre- 
sented by Nagendra Nath Vrsu P. 1890, 204 

4. Note on the Banks of the Hu^li 

in 1^. P. 1892, f93 

5. On a new find of old Nepalese 

umnuacripts. J. 1893, Vol. 62 

(Parti, 245) 

6. Reminisc^encos of sea voyage in 

ancient Bengali Literature P. 1893, 20 


Note on an inscribed gun in the ' 
onmoury of the Nawab of 
Mumhidabad P. 1803, 24 

8. Ancient Bengali Literature under 

Milbammadan patronage P. 1894, 118 

9. Discovery of the remnants of 

Buddhism in Bengal P. 1804, 135 

10. Buddhism in Bengal since the 

Muhammadan conquest J. 1895, Vol. 64 

(Part I, 55) 

11. Sridharmamiangal, a distant echo 

of the Lalita-Vistara J. 1805, Vol. 64 

fPart I, 66) 

12. Note on Bishnupur circular 

cards J. 1805, Vol. 64 

(Part 1, 284) 

13. A second set of Bishnupur 

Circular cards P. 1896, 2 

14. The discovery of Bidhixiveka, an 

unique nianuscTipt at Puri P. 1896, 130 

15. Some ancient Burmese in^cribcMl 

pottery P. 1897, 164 

16. Notes on palm-leaf unanuscriptB 

in the Library of H. E. the Maha- 
raja of Nepal J. 1897, Vol. 63 

• (Part I, 310) 

17. The Discovery of a work by 

Aryadeva in Sanskrit J. 1898, Vol. 67 

(Part I, 175) 

18. India in Lakshmana Sens time 
from a ran* nianiu^eiipi written 

in his court P. 1898, 190 

10. On a manuHcript of the Asta- 
sahasrika Prajnaparaniita writtem 
in Naluuda and duscovored in 
Nepal P. 1899, 30 

20. Scdcnlific atlaiiLm(*nts of Pundit 

Bishnu Prasad Rajbhandari P. 1899, 42 

21. On a Tiirqiiois Gannsa P. 1900, 69 

22. On the manuscrii)t of a work on 
the Biography of one of the Pala 
Kings of Magadlia, Ram Pal. 

On the manuscript of Raitnia- 

churita .by ^andhyakara Nandi P. 1900, 70 

23. On a manuscript of Kulalikam- 
naya, a Tantric work in Gupta 

character of the 7th century P. 1900, 76 

24. On a supplement of the cele- 
brated lexicon Amarakosa by a 
Buddhist author in very ancient 

Bengali character P. 1900, 79 

25« Antiquities of the Tantras and 
the introduction of Tantric rites 
in Buddhism P. 1900, 100 

26. On the authenticity of the two 
newly discovered manuscripts of 
the Vallala Charita by Ananda 
Bhattu, and their importance in 
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74 


P. 1902, 3 


P. 1902, 89 


P. 1903, 51 

P. 1904, 30 

P. 19a5, 77 

P, 1905, 245 


tracing tko history of the caste 
system in Bengal P. 1901, 

27. A note on the existence of the 
Magii, the Median Priesthood in 

India at the present day P. 1901, 75 

28. Babhan J. 1902, Part 1, 61 

29. Dhalai Chandi, a fon:n: of tree- 

worship J. 1902, Part III, 1 

30. On the organisation of caste by 
VaUala Sen 

31. Four inscriptions of Malmsiva 
Oupta and Mahabihavagupta of 
Kalinga and Kosula 

32. The identification of Ramgiri the 
starting point of the cloud in the 
cloiid-niesHongor of Kalidasa with 

Ramgarh hill in the Sirgiija state P. 1902, 90 

33. Obituary notice of the Late 
Professor E. B. Cowell 

34. Scientific attainments of Dr. Ram- 
kri.dina Gopal Bhandarknr 

35. History of Nyaya Sastra from 
Japam?se sources 

36. An examination of the Nyaya- 
sutras 

37. A Kharosthi (;oi)per plate inscrip- 
tion from Taxila J. 1908, (iv), 333 

38. A new manuscript of Buddha- 

charila J. 1909, (V), 47 

39. The re<*o\'ery of a last epic 

by Asvagliojsa J. 1909, (v), 165 

40. The origin V)f the Iniliaii Drama J. 1909, (V), 351 

41. Cmuh(‘.s of the di.'irnombonnont of 

the Maurya Empire J. 1910, (VI), 258 

42. A refill al ion of MaxMuller’s theory 

of t/hc renaissance of Sanskrit 
Liteniture in the 4th Century 
A.D. after a lull of seven centuries 
ifroin the time of the rise of 
Buddhism J. 1910, (VI), 305 

43. The Bha^iparichheda J. 1910, (VI), 611 

41. Discovery of Abhisamayalamkara 

by Maitreya >iat.ha J. 1910, (VI), 423 

46. RamachariU by Sandhyakara 

Nandi M. 1910 (III), 1 

46. Notes on the newly found manus- 
cript of Chataissati'ka by Arya- 
deva 

47. The ^ardic Chronicles 

48. Who are the Sungas 7 

49. A note on Bhatti 

50. Theories to explain the origin of 
the Visen family of Majhawali J. 1912. (VIII), 273 


J. 1911 (VII), 431 
J. 1912 (VIII), 145 
J. 1912 (VIII), 287 
J. 1912 (VIII), 289 


U. Exhibition of the Genealogical 

tree of the Rathore family and of 
a photograph of Sihoji the founder 
of the faimily J. 1912 (VIII). 133 

52. Exhibition of some manuscripts 

of the 12th Centuiy J. 1912 (VIII), 134 

53. Relics of the worship of Mud 

Turtles (Trionichidae) in India 

and Burma with a note by H. E. 

Stapleton on the Chittagong 

Turtles J. 1914, (X), 131 

54. Obituary notice of the late Pandit 

Bishnu Prasad Rajbhandari P. 1914, 81 

55. Literary attainments of Bada 

Kaji Morichiman Sinha P. 1914, 132 

56. Chatuasatika by Aryadeva M. 1914 (III), 449 

Bangadarsan 

1. Bharat Mahila, 2. Two periods of our glory, 
3. Kalidas and Shakespeare, 4. Wliy do we pay rent? 
5. The aims and obje<its of human Life, 6. Sankar- 
acliJirya, what was he ? 7. Tlie heroism of a Bengali 
Governor, 8. The vacant heart, 9. The Manusyutva of 
ancient Bengal and “Shining” in Modem Bengal, 
10. College Fxiucation, 11 Coining of new terms, 
12. The Bengali Language, what it should be?* 13. The 
Veda.s and their irilcrprelation, 14. The Bengali youth 
and three poets (Byron, Kalidas and Bankim). 15. The 
art of oiling, 16. Kalalas* Raghuvamsa (in two i*«iies), 
17. M(‘ghaduta (in twot issues), 18. The Calcutta 
Review on the Tenancy Bill, 19. Bengali Literature 
(19th Century). 20. The system of paying Honoraria 
to Pandits, 21. Bralimuna.s and Sramanas, 22. Estchange, 
23. Changes in Society, 24. Self Government, f 26. Free 
Imdc and protection. 26. Education. 

Aryadarsan 

1. A monk in youth, 2. Marriage. 

Narayan 

1. Thirteen articles on Buddhism. 2. Five on 
Kalida.s Criticism, 3. Two articles on Radhaiiiadhav* 
odayji, a Bengali Epic, 4. On the pilgrimage of the 
late Balm Jadunath Sarvadhikari. 

Vihha 

1. Recovery of Indian lost treasure (Bodhisattva- 
vadana Kalpalatii), 2. Musabnani Bengali (Sujya Ujal 
Bibir Kechha). 


• See **B«ngU Bhatha'’ : Bangntiatshant Sravan, 128B B.S. — D.N.B. 
j* Pub. in the Bangadarshan for Agrahayana. Pous and Folgua, 
1289. in **three" initalmcnta.'-'B. N. B. 

4; Thu Tofen to the aTtirJo **Jar Kaj .Sri Kuruk.,*' publiahad ta 
the Bangadmiihan for Pon», ]287 B.S. — B. N. B. 
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Witdtt imagbitidtt ii atdmii jb^r the ihom^ ^ ^ IM^ » vpoii >tr iltfourfli 

i9>^trovelt Who hii iMi^ 4t JbMt oooe fowa bo 11^ we wffl have to He down 

loisbow-cdioiired irliiQi of ; hie fant^ thrxiiii^ iihe. oa- after , etartiaf we rUb bertibilly at 
vaet eiQia&w .oif the utaoe to regioBa where the st^ a coibpttmtii^ low epe^, bet floob i^tefi the sate of 
and the eabe iit all their celesdbi stellar glory Infoelahni beoeleration heeomes so great that the weli^ of our 
the infinite p&met of their Creator? Conlroa^d by bodies inoreases four times their normal werfht. T^s 
the immenaity of their sise, wliich dan be hardly is a physidd phenomenon which is eharacteiised 
measured in earthly dimensions, human iiaabinauon technically as 4G-N. We still keep on lying in that 
ataggexB and reels back to a narrow cop^>asa within posture in order to (minimise as much as possible the 
the limited acope of this our small eartj)^^ 'ggatn. But discomfort which would have been much greater in any 
seienoe has known to obliterate the, hae" of distinction other posture^ and which is brought on by the forces 
drawn between the oonfumon and '' te^r of dark of the gravitational *pull' working at such heights. 
Ignorance and 'the celestial light of kno^edge and it After the start we allowed only eight minutes of time 
will, perhaps, at no distant future provide humanity for the engine of the rocket to work, after which it 
with all the thrills oi safei^-^obfu^speed travel to was shut off, but the momentum already gained took 
^unknown re^aons beyond, dus earth. us to a. distance of about 880 kilometres. The spare- 

“As a matter of fact^we havetalready made such rocket has now gained such a great height that it is 
phenomenal progress in^e desigfi and construction no longer influenced by the forces of gravitation. We 
of rockets that we eaiu ^end one to '‘the moon un- are now moving at the fantastic speed of 3 kilometres 
manned, *'H!^hua' dbserved Willy Ley, one of the lead- per second but we no longer feel it. Now it is but a 
ing eiperts^ omi r^kets and long-^tonce projectiles question of either further acceleration or retardation, 
iundi guided ^^miasiles., Hq is of the opinion that within Our pilot now cracks on by putting the engine into 
five yean of muuftnioting this pioneer type of rocket action once again, but this he does only for a few 
it win be possible to send .even a rocket-liner with minutes. Now wc have entered the second stage of our 
passengers and crew to^the moon. He is the author of perilous journey through the vast e^anse of the 
yM book entitled Rocketh and Space-Trflvel which forms infinite space. If instead of rocket-propulsion we 
' basis of this interesting article. According to him, could have used atomic energy for our 'Ship of the 
ioch a rocket will have to be constructed with Space* we could have easily continued on our journey 
alluminium-beryUium alloy. In its form and shape it direct to the moon. Liquid oxygen and hydrogen in 
win have some resemblance with V-2 rocket-bombs mixture are used as fuel for the experimental rockets 
which were used for the first time by the Germans of our time, and if the same fuel is used in a 'Space- 
during the last and decisive stage of the last war. It Ship* it will be necessary to make* a few landings 
will be however much bigger in size than the y-2s before we can reach our destination in the space, 
and from the tip of the nose to the end of its tail it For the purpose of refuelling the tanks of such 
will measure about one-third the height of the a rocket we will have to make these landings on a few 
Empire State Building and it will have the same type floating fuel-stations, which are now not merely the 
of automatic controls and motors as were used in the products of fantasy. As a result of the phenomenal 
V-2s. For its successful take-off a place having an progress already made in the domain of science the 
altitude of at least 6,000 metres will be a prime problem of constructing such floating station*^ is 
requisite pnd therefore the European Alps can scarcely considered to be much easier than' the many other 
serve the purpose. In the opinion of experts Mount problems which are connected with 'space-traver to 
Kilimanjero in equatorial East Africa which has an the moon which remain yet to be solved. Someone 
altitude of 6,000 metres will be quite suitable for this may perhaps with wondering eyes put the question, 
purpdise. The hi^er the altitude used for its take-off *How can the refuelling-stations remain afloat high up 
the lesser would be the air-resistance to overcome, a in the limitless space 7 They simply cannot, th^ must 
lactor which is of the utmost importance for a success- come down to the earth.’ But the scientists* answer to 
ful lo!4Hliatance flight. From another viewpoint this is in the positive, in whose opinion they will keep 
Equatorial Africa is considered to be a very suitable revolving round the earth always maintaining an 
starting^ound. As the rotatory motion of the earth equidistance from it. A very successful secret experi- 
is at its highest at the Equator, the scientists’ purpose ment which was carried .out very recently in the 
of seleoUag a place in the equatorial , belt is the U.S. A. .has really meant a great step forward in this 
utilisation to the full of the source of energy which direction and it has thrown a flood of light on the 
Hes in the rotatjoiy motion for the rocket's sueoesaful actual possibilities of constructing 'miniature moons* 
take-df. As the e^h routes from west to east the which will keep revolving round the earth. Similar 
start wiH have to be made in an easterly dire^on, no other experiments were carriedtrout with equal euccess 
matter in whatever direction the goal for such a at a secret rocket-range which is located somewhere 
Bpace*travel may be. As to the time for undertaking in the scnithem WMtes of the U.S. A. In these 
such a journey it win depend on the location of the experiments some new types of projectiles and 
body in Ihe vast expanse of ths universe wMoh has some pioneeNlypes of rockets were fired into thw 
hisn deddsd upon ss tbs fosl for sosh a joumsy. apaos sad them is ddsstifte rssson to belisvs that- 
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to 'the eai^th W ^Rlm b'0aiiiii!i^«4''ffi^ 'proMbia 
frtm a raoxitifie vijP#pfi^t thoj^ atiU teyolving 
round tlie ewtih like ISo X]&i|iy tnoons. Will 

auofa ihaisi^uiade satellites eany atoim' ^oltliige 7 This 
fo^. the big qu^tjfoa-inark of hour in the 
aci<^tific world. Will it be possible -lo'^weleaBO such 
rqfS^cets froiu a diiing^range and guide them to Specified 
•military targets is another question^ of great tqpieal 
interest. The American Oomnment was surely not in 
a position either to deny o^. confirm officially ^ this 
sensational news which somehow leaked c^t through 
the iron barrier of censorship and which |i4er the atom 
bomb created the greatest amount of sensatipn in 
cicientifie circles throughout the civilised world. 

For years on end the scientific genius of man has 
t>een directed towards coutroiling and mastering the 
tremendous forces of the Co.<ino8 and now at last after 
years of intensive research work which brought in its 
trail not a few calamitous accidents man has succeeded 
in taking the first decisive step in his herculean 
attempt ,at dominating the luiiverse. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that for the first time in the history of the 
world man has succeeded in firing rockets to such a 
great height, where not being influenced by the 
gravitetional'i^ees of the earth they could eontinue 
on Uielr .>re^i)tous journey to an unknown distance 
through^ the infinite space. For th^ first time a material 
object by defying the laws of gravity did not come 
back to earth again after being released upwards into 
the space with a* terrific speed. 

A physical phenomenon which is technically 
known as 0-loading needs u mention in tliis connection. 
By G-loading is meant gravitational loading or pull 
which reaches its peak when an object moving at a 
terrific speed remains within the transsonic belt, when 
it ig^^.CQufronted with an almost insuperably thick 
barrier-wall of air which causes even the finest ten- 
dered steel such as is used in the construction of the 
wings of special experimental aircraft to buckle. But 
as soon as this moving object by further acceleration 
crosses into the supersonic belt there is a sudden and 
great drop in G-loadings and air-resistance. An 
altiogqliher novel method of firing rockets has been 
at one of the American experimental 
Ipcated in White Sands, New Mexico, 
wh^e one of the exjkcrimental test-flights rockets 
were fasterngd by an ingexiioue mechanical device to 
V -bombs which thq^ Americans got lar war-atrophies 
from the GetutMins* When the V4>ombc had reached 
an altitude of IfiQ. kilometres the fastened rockets 
were automati^ly released to white pas^ in the space 
at a tmifici^Bj^ed. The V-th were used to satve the 
purpose of a ^eehanicai pic]j;;a4>a(&/ motber- 
roclk^s when after completinij "their ^inie of flight 
into ^ jQ»aoe thc^ b^n ; dppeendihf down towards 
the earthi the daiic^ter-roi^ts on" tbe£r dutomatio 
release shot upwards through the^tdldMit ntaoiQldieric 


and tW never fail back 
to .M; Mhin. Jet-propplsion is considered ip be 
the only suitable methc^ of generating motivh-pbwer 
for such high^ep^ rockets which are intended to fly 
ihrOOgh the vacuum of the space, but the present type 
whhdx is in Siircraft can hardly answer for the 
purpose, M it requires atmospheric oxygen lor its 
working. The rocket system of propulsion is therefore 
more advantageous as liquid oxygen which is Vfied as 
fupl can be stored in a tank and conveniently carried. 
Woi4 on the construction of a 'space-rocket' for 
sending it to the moon has been going on for several 
years in the world-famous Westing House wockahopi 
in the U.S.A. Six different rockets ^ch working after 
the other form the integral part of this type of rockets. 
As soon as one of the six rockets which are installed 
within the main rocket uses up its fuel ii explodes and 
is thereby disconnected from the other remaining ones 
to reduce the overall weight of the main rocket or the 
rocket-ship. It has been however so devised that the 
sixth and the last rocket which weighs only 2$ kilo- 
grammes will not be exhausted before the rookct~ship 
reaches its djcstination, the moon. Before starting on 
the actual journey to the moon, such a rocket will have 
an overall weight of 100 tons. But as this type of 
rockets in the opinion of experts is considered to be 
rather uneconomical they can be haidly of Jtaxy practi- 
cal utility in long-distance interplanetary traffic. After 
repeated experiments scientists have arrived at the 
definite conolurioii that in order to free a mo\ing 
object from the influence of the powerful forces of 
gravity which together wit^ atmospheric pnmixe act 
as a brake on its unhindered passage through the 
apace, it is necessary to develop the fantastic speed of 
11 kilometres per second, which will require the 
generation of 53,(XX)*'C of heat. But as up till now 
scienti:^'ts have been successful in generating only 
4,000‘'C in their laboratories, the difficult question of 
realising their long-cherished dream of interplanetary 
travel is yet a far-ciy. 

Like the welcome heralds of a new era of uadrecunt 
of scientific progress space-rodeetg will in any case 
blaze the trail of the glorious lebxrth of the golden 
age of human civihsation, when fantasdo speeds deve- 
loped on land, sea and air will provide oian with a 
most potent weapon for conquering and domihating 
nature. It has now been scientifically eatablished 
bey^pnd the slightest shade of a shadow of doubt that 
if an object can leave the surface pf the earth at a 
terrific speed and tangentially or in a horizontal direc- 
tion and if it can at the same time be freed from the 
influences of atmospheric pressure, it will keep on 
revolving round the earth without requiring way fuel 
for its locomotion, aided it will th^ by the 
forces of gravity to always maint^ an equidistance 
fr^ the eartVs surface. This is poW Iddied upon as 
a oomi^ratively easy t^ bf driWMMs add recent 
sucoeia^ experiments in tUii ffifeotion have given 
confirmation to the accuracy nf their theorotical 
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mA Dftib 4pmt iatm^ 
almoid^ daily ia ^ papm about a "cold war** or a 
''phoney war** or a '*war irf JUtvvC* gdng on on the 
international politiolS front, but seldom do we oare 
to takejDotice «]| a bigisa.fihr a^ch Je being oonstaatly 
waged betwM man and nature agid in which man 
shortly going to use atomio-rookets, ^^atomboiij^ 
moons^' .and • other deadly missUes which were never 
used in any inte*'natioQal war gn this earth to forcing 
nature to cede just an infinitesimal fraction oilier vaat 
empire to man in his quest for “Lebensraum.’* 

Now we once again come to the question how 
refueJiijpg-stations whiy^K will serve the double purpose 
of anchorage grounds and pumping-htations for ^aoe- 
rockete can be kept floating high up in the apace as 
so many rungs of a ladder for reaching our goal, the 
moon. For the long and hasardous journey to the 
moon the necessary refuelling stations will be eeta- 
blished at different heights with the help of robot- 
controlled rockets^ which will at first rise vertically 
from the earth’s surface at a terrific speed like some 
fierce apocalyptic monsters leaving behind a gigantic 
trail of smoke and rending the air and sky with either 
a sharp and shrill hissing sound or a piercing banshee 
wail. After they have reached a point high up in the 
space where the influences of atmospheric pressure 
cannot work they will au{tomatically change their 
vertical course and begin to fly horizontally maintain- 
ing the same terrific speed and securely carrying their 
"loads” (the refuelling-stations) on their mighty backs 
like some ghost-birds of some other planet. With this 
changeover in the course of their precipitous flight will 
eiiElike the zero hogr for unloading their charges, which 
will now keep floatiilg instead of going down to the 
earth. As .regards the time these i*efuelling stations 
will take in completing a full revolution round the 
earth will depend on their respective speeds and the 
heights that they will maintain. If any refuelling 
station moves, say at the fantastic ^eed of iO,ODO 
kilometres per hour at a height of 3,000 kilometres, it 
will complete its rotation round the earth in just about 
an hour and a half. But greater the height the greater 
will be the time for completing this revolution as the 
moving object's orbit will be then longer. Such floating 
stations will have spherical shaped reservoirs, fuel 
tanks and store-rooms. Before actually undertaking 
the hazardous journey to the moon through the endless 
and unknown vistas of light and shade where perhaps 
Ibe fantastic beams of light from some stars, billions 
of light-year-miles away, will cross and recross each 
.other weayq strange patterns of staggering dimen- 
.sions acr^j;^ dark screen of the infinite space, some 
Araexioiiil^j^tofibU tmder the competent leadership of 
X>r. who to soveral years has been 

holduf^to jmspj^ble post of the Director of the 

Institute and who is also 
lpd^^iiqpo& 4iei\uthority on space-rockets, long 
dMifpce, tmitfcle^ gre. thinking 

^v^ped with rsdar and 


odter. bSii^iy, 40f«)0|)e4 

ciwiad4|;;g^ atomic to IpU^tiug 

aepumte pbs^otiottt being talM wouA^ the w^d^s 
ktfto lMsecope which hag ton ycmmtly installed at 
the Palotnar Obgei^topSy , Wbetto mr not 

theM piiot^iioeketB can reach $xA hit their bidfs^e» 
the silvery moon, be easib^ toerteined by obaeicy'* 
ing. to gtontic explofidon^ .which will result tom their 
atomic chaiges going off with apooalyf^c viotence on 
the moon's cold surface. Compard to such eiqiiosioiis 
the re^nt teat-explosions near the Bikini atoll or those 
more violent ones over Hiroshima and Nagasaki will 
simply pale into insignificance. With the phenomenal 
developments of long-distance rockets and atomic 
weapons all the thrills and horrors of "press-the- 
button-warfare” now seem to b3 within the easy grasp 
of American scientists. 

Now we are going to discuss about our theoretical 
journey to the moon. Just imagine that our giant 
'space-ship' U nearing the first of the many refuelling 
stations floating high up in the space. With her nose 
downwards she makes straightaway for the anchorage 
and maintaining ail the time the same speed as that 
of the revolving refuelling-station. By a little accelera- 
tion and by clever manoeuvring slie finally touches the 
gi'oimd safely and the service-personnel of the station, 
standing ready, clad in their special kits which we 
oursehes will use on our arrival at the moon, now 
rush forward to take charge of our ship. Every meml^cr 
of the service crew working here is allowed to stay 
here only for a limited time as being under the in- 
fluence of gravitational laws which are different from 
those prevailing on our earth, might impair their 
physical fitness. But as it would be against the rules 
and a costly affair to bring them down to the earth 
every now and then for relaxation it has been decided 
to construct special recreation and rest-cure rooms 
for them somewhere near the refuelling stations where 
the forces of gravity can be made to work exactly in 
the same way as on earth. Such recreation and rest- 
cure chambers will be hermetically sealed and they 
will be joined together by a cable round which they 
will keep lurniTig, so that the generated centrifugal 
force will act exactly in the Siunc way as gravitational 
force on the men inside these chambers. From these 
cliainbei*s,‘if need be, it will be even possible to fly 
outside in midget one-man-rockets for the pu^oae of 
landing on a platform, situated half-wily between two 
opposite recreation-chambers. He who oojnM tore for 
a lon^r period relaxatipn will cany a wck leather- 
belt v^h a safety , total hook, round which to fasten 
the cable to safely ^directing himi^ ^ his destination 
during jfi-turtoenade or stroll. As even here the forces 
of n^. work, though in a much weaker strength, 

he w# bgv^itQ diffici^ty in nuuntaining a foot-hQl4 
for toversing tbc/*^hilometee loptf way book 
own diiiziibe?. ^ter refoeHiiig Is lito 

ftm she stato w her long 

uip/te to After m a kto Wteto bito 
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latMiittif we MW sew cm the laat ewcl fleeiitve etage of 
otiir '‘journey makiot a non-etop 4a«h lor the moan, 
which hae now become laataettcalty bigger in fiiae. 
We have yet to cover a great dietanee before we can 
reach our destination which ie now boveriiig before us 
like a huge star and faintly shining with a yellowish 
tinge. All eyes are now turne||l to one of the crew of 
our ship who is entrusted with the difficult task of 
navigation in tlie endless space with the help of stars 
only. He is called ‘'aatrogator'* and he is now very 
busy making calculations at regular intervals by con- 
stantly examining certain astronomical charts so that 
we may not be led astray in the infinite aqpace. Once 
in a while he takes the controls and starts and restarts 
the rocket-engine to make sure that the ship is holding 
the right course. Bui when her engine is shut off the 
space-ship moves exactly like a heavenly body, being 
helped in her locomotion by different gravitational 
forces of different heavenly bodies working on it. Some 
of us can now hardly suppress our great curiosity to 
have a look round through the clased windows of oui' 
cabin which arc made of some special type of quarts, 
which is meant to give protection against the harmful 
effects of many typos of ultra-violet rays. The sur- 
rounding space with its darkest velvety colour strikes 
terror in our hearts. The spaiw itself has got no 
temperature of its own, while the temperature of our 
ship is a balanced one by the process of absorption 
and radiation of heat. In order to regulate this balance 
in temperature it has been necessary to paint one- 
half of the rocked in black colour for absorbing the 
heat of the sun an<l the other half in bright polished 
white for reflecting the sun’s rays. The pilot by merely 
turning the body of the rocket towards the sun can 
easily maintain this balance. If we just remain on the 
qui vive the risks of any collision with meteors and 
other small heavenly bodies can be definitely mini- 
mised. If, however, by chance a meteor bits the 
passenger-cabin of our ship it will pierce through it 
like a high velocity projectile with the resultant 
tragic consequence that before we can even think of 
stopping the holes created by it we will die as the 
direct result of doeompxession. Our fate will be then 
quite similar to that of a deep-sea diver, whose death 
is brought about by the formation of nitrogen bubbles 
in his blood circulation. In order to guard against such 
an evenWality the air of our cabin will be devoid of 
nitrogen. It will be just a mixture of oxygen and 
helium. A meteor can be however so small ^at it can 
create as minute a hole as that a sewing-needle’s 
head. In that case the air of our cal^ will get rarefied 
so gradually that we can scarcely get a .chance of 
perceiving it before it is too late. In order therefore 
to protect vs from this imperceptible .juid invisible 
danger all of us^are carrying ap ingexiious little 
apparatus which is' connected with our ears with a 
I^to*eleetrie tube. With every vaadetion in Ihe amount 
ol oiygen in the air the oolour of our blood is said to 
imdeiiQ gome dhauge which can be detected and 


checked by this extra-sensitive appartus which by 
sending a ray of light to the earlobe of its user records 
every change on a meter, placed before the user’s eyes. 

Four days have now elapsed since we Iqft .pur - last 
refuelling station and have' now reached a point which 
is very near our destination. The pilot gets ready for 
landing on the moon by manoeuvring his ship, into 
such a position tliat she can land on her with her tail- 
end touching the giound first. For a few seconds he 
retards the engine for a gradual reduction in the 
rocket’s fantastic speed. As the moon has no atmos- 
phere we can’t enjoy the thrill of dropping down with 
parachutes. The four collapsible ’landing legs” in the 
rockets aft are now seen to protrude as after wheeling 
we vertically descend and slowly and carefully touch 
the ground on the moon’s surface exactly at that 
moment when the rocket’s speed is reduced to aero. 
Sa^e and sound at oUr perilous journey’s end we now 
prepare ourselves for getting off for making our first 
acquaintance with beautiful Diana who with her 
alluring silvery beauty has enticed us away to her far- 
off abode high above the clouds. But before we can 
get off we have to don our special ’moon-kit,’ which 
will not only provide us with the necessary oxygen 
for our respiration but at the same time guard us 
against the dangerously hoi and scorching rays of the 
sun and the great risks brought on by extremes of 
temperature. Our 'moon-kit* hsis an overall weight of 
full 100 kilogrammes but nevertheless we can still 
move about it rather quite freely without feeling any 
great inconvenience as the moon’s gravitational force 
is just one-iifth of our earth’s. After making many 
thrilling excursions in this new world and after meet- 
ing with many wild adventures we now begin to think 
of getting back to our mother earth again. We fix the 
D-day of our journey back home and embarking on 
our ship on the appointed day we lie down on our 
backs exactly in the same way as we did it before 
leaving the earth on our outward journey. On our 
homeward journey we met with practically speaking 
the same kind of natural phenomena as on the out- 
ward journey except when we almost reached the 
atmospheric layers of our earth. If our pilot was not* 
careful in avoiding a direct contact of his ship which 
was then moving at a terrific speed with the upper 
atmospheric layers, his ship would have been doomed 
to a sure destruction by catching fire as the result of 
an enormous heat generated by friction. By changing 
her preriptous course down towards the earth and by 
clever manoeuvring the pilot at last succeeded in 
keeping his ship at a safe height, where with her engine 
shut she began to revolve round the earth in elliptical 
courses like the satellite of a planet, aided in its loco** 
motion only by the gravitational forces of the earth. 
Twenty-four hours after she could land and rest aafely 
on mother earth’s bosom with the help' of a giant 
parachute. Safe and sound after our long and strenuous 
journey we felt so happy and glad to be back here 
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In speaking of Mayakovsky^ Stalin said : 

“Mayakovsky was and is the moat talented 
poet of our socialist epoch ; and indifference to his 
memory is a crime.” 

In the first All Union Congress of Soviet Writers 
in 1034, Nikolai Bukharin said : 

”Ma3'akovsky gave Soviet poetry so much Hint 
he has become a classic. He livtjH on in almost 
every young poet, and his poetic methods have 
become a permanent part of our literature.** 

Mayakovsky died in 1930, and in 1934 a leading 
Soviet literary critic called him a ‘classic.* 

It is not that the term ‘classic* was applied in a 
moment of enthusiasm. Mayakovsky was the repre- 
sentative of a quickly shifting epoch in Russia — the 
revolution and the cataclysmic change^s following it in 
the Russian society as in the spirit of man. He st{irto<l 
his literary career roughly in 1905, and was put into 
strides by Maxim Gorky. He saw the defeat of thc^ 
revolution of 1907 and the glory oi going through the 
Noveinb(M* revolution of 1917. Having been born in 
the Revolutionary age be lived to see the civil war, 
the war of intervention and tlie consolidation of the 
Soviets. 

'J’he end of this poet was dramatic. Mayakovsk3\ 
the poet of the toilers, the singer of incorrigible hope, 
and the painter of the cracking blood-red dawn, com- 
mitted suicide in 1930 1 

Like all artists Mayakovsky began with a restless 
imrsuit of form. On the continent Fiance was the 
cradle of new art-movements, one of them being 
Rymbolism. Another tendency of note was the Italian 
Futurism whicJi was the expression of the youthful 
mind in bold relief — ite upsurge and iU* dynamic 
repudiation of an academic past. Mayakovsky took 
colour from the French symbolists as well as the 
Italian futurists. A poem characteristic of the influence 
is entitled ‘A Cloud in Trousers,’ Its motif is extreme 
individualism, it is “I, Mayakovsky versus the 
Universe.’^ It is a moving poem of heartbreak of futile 
love. He wrote as any romantic of his tragic love affmr, 
weaving it into universal agony ; the method was 
staccato imagery. 

Tim situation was a true one. Mayakovsky at 19 
fell in love with one 17-ycar-old Marya, a girl of 
fascinating beauty and keen intellectualism. 

The poem was comtiosed in 1915 when Russia was 
still Gsarist, and the first World War was on. And 
Mayakovsky was yet the sophisticated, self-conscious 
individual regarding himself vis-a-vis the world : 

“G/ grandiaiherly gentleness I am devoid 
There is not a single grey hair in my smU ! 
TkuThdering the world with the might of my voice, 

J go by— handsome 
Twenty-two-year old** 

This twenty-two yeans old Russian Narcissas had 


a love affair in Odessa. Ho awaited, a-iip-ioc for hia 
girl-love : 

Midnight rarcs, with knife upheld 
Overtakes 
And strikes , — 

There goes ike clock. 

The twelfth hour fell 

Like the virtim*s head from the cTccntioncfs bloelc. 
Damn her ! 

That's nil il vreds to crack my impatience 
A cry tumts my mouth to a crumpled curve. 

Then ; 

Like a jittery bedrid dm pat tent 
Up jumped 
A nerve. 

At first tl hardly vxtvcd, 

Then ran 

In an excited rhythmic beat. 

Till it v^as joined by another two. 

Tap dancing in mad cataclysmic leaps 
Nerves — 

Bifff 

Ijittle, 

Hundreds of *em ! 

Jerk and jump madly, 

Till now 

The nerres* very knees are giving way under ihrm.^ 
These linc\s from the poem reveal a certain 
maturity of poetic technique. That was in 1915, when 
in England T. S. Eliot had not written his epoch- 
making ‘Prufrock’ poems. The metaphysical ‘wit’ of 
‘‘There is not a single grey hair in my soul” is worthy 
of any Donne’s envy. Tlie imagery is precise and 
concrete and dramatic in movement. These organic 
images depict faithfiillv the nervy ininrl of the anxious 
lover. The imago of the souiwling of the twelfth hour 
as a victim falling to the executioner’s knife is loaded 
with dramatic surprise. The next image of the ‘nerv es 
tap dancing in mad cataclysmic leaps’ till their ‘very 
knees are giving way under them’ is imagism l>ai‘ 
excellence. 

Then entered beautiful Marya with a 'take-iUor- 
leave it* and announcing in the same breath : 

"You may not believe it 
Bui Vm get ting married.** 

Mayakovsky was thunderstruck and the distainful 
maid went on 'mocking his lacerated heart. But 
Mayakovsky is no Prufrock of T. S. Eliot. The middle- 
aged Prufrock courts the lady, after a good deal of 
indecisions, visions and revisions. Even |;»cfore pushing 
the hour to its crisis he had fancied jilting when the 
lady would turn round and say she was being mis- 
iindcTStood ; and then Prufrock’s memorable mono- 
logue : 

grow old ... 7 grow old 
I shall' wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled'' 
or, 

“7 should have been a pair of rugged ckiws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas** 

But Mayakovsky, on the other hand, retains his 
egoistic, defiant demeanour and says ; 
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**ro?i mock me f 

*Les8 than a beggars mite 

h your emerald madness cherished* 

Remember ! 

When Vesuvius was mocked one night 
Pompeii perisiied 

Comparison with T. S. Eliot is not just casual. 
Ma^'akovsky and he are both classics in their respective 
literatures. Their growth and development leave 
different landmarks in contemporary' writing. T. S. 
Eliot grow from a oynicjal, sophisticated young man 
of ‘Prufrock’ to the x>hilosophcr groping for balance 
and beliefs in Wasteland, supplicating the rain gods 
to fertilize sterile Europe with the Upanishadic Datta, 
liamaynta, Dndhwam. And T. S. Eliot of Wasteland 
finally found his feet in “Dry Salvages” and ‘‘biUh* 
(bidding” \vh<'n he sought to appn hend : 

‘‘77jr point oj intersect ion o/ Ou liyndess 
With time!* 

But Mayakovsky was inlicrently different.. An 
active memljer of the Bolshevik parly he was arrested 
at the age of 14 in 1908. The Czarist oppression <lrove 
the party underground for a long time. During this 
periofl Mayako\.sky developed anarchist tendencies. 
Political anarchism breeds a certain indi\ iduahsm B 
lays a nr('inium on *i»erson.ality/ and disowns the past, 
riiis jx’nod of individualism coincidetl with the newly 
<M Merging forms-* the chic in art . . . Futurism with 
il.M (lyujiniic (juality and Symbolism with its meti- 
culous precision of images had a complete hold ol 
Mayakovsky. Yet, tliis love-soiig, wbiclj epeaks the 
laTiguMg<' of univeisal pain, resolves into trumpets of 
:s proohei-y. Though Mayakov.^sky wrote : 

’‘Glorify me ! 

/ <i7fd the great arn tut compare. 

I place *nihiV 

On rvfry thln^j that's gone before!’ 

In section JI of “A Cloud in Trouser.^” In- anti- 
< ipated an awful time : 

% 

Jeered at by tribal eontempouiries 
Like a lanky 
Discarded rhyme, 

See that which nobody secs 
Coming over the mountains of time, 

There nhcre man^s cut short of i^ision 
By the heads of hungry that surge, 

In the thorny crown of revolution 
I sec nineteen sixteen emerge!* 

And yet Mayakovsky had not comi)le1ely identific'd 
himself withjhc ‘7iungry that surge”; the revolution 
was a beautiful vision ; the futurist had not yen 
jmmped into the future. 

*‘The Cloud in Tronsta-s” marks the ri.se and close of 
a phase of Mayakovsky’s poetical career— the phase 
when a writer walks along a corridor of mirrors and 
disdains to look below. His way is not Eliots w’ay. 
Mayakovsky carries within him the heart-beat of the 
people, though he stood apart, at the other end of the 
scale. Like T. S. Eliot he is busy furrowing anew the 
field of poetry ; like him, too, he is in love with form. 


sharing his self-consciousness and his individualism. 
But the man of Harvard and Oxford, recognizing the 
hreucli in spiritual and cultural life of Europe, seeks 
to fill it in with medieval coherence. On the other 
hand, though Mayakovsky warmed himself in the 
lil€;rary hot-house, the common roa^l beckoned to him. 

n 

The Rij.ssi;jri rc\olutioa of 1917 uprooted Czardom, 
.shattered the .sham that parliamentary democracy 
defcateil the cuiuiter-revoluLion, liquidated the 
devialionists, and established the sway of the workers 
and peasants over, not only the means of production, 
blit also imagination. It did one thing more. It so 
U)ps 3 turvied things that Mayakov.'^ky found himself 
rubbing shoulders with common rabble, marching, 
.singing, laughing and hating with them. The tornido 
of the revolution was out, but its thunder-claps went 
deep into social consciousness. The stormy, passionate 
lo\er of ”A Cloud in ^roiisers” .^lood meuiieingly as 
th(‘ human orchestra of the revolution, ilo was on the 
.streets, on city squares, on the fields, in the factories, 
and ht‘ fill the throbs of the Big heart. Mayjikovskj* 
said : 

‘The .'.//tdfv iihall bf our brushes 
2 he squares ou) paUltcs," 

for, 

"'liiOJOOUjOOO speak through them 
Lips of ynine** 

The first notable r(‘\ olutionary poem that he wrote 
was addre-ssed to the red-mariners (1918) : 

Rally the ranks into a march 
Now's no lime io quibble or hroicse thne, 

SiUnre yim orators f 
Vou, 

Have the floor, 
i Wtmrade Mauser, 

Knongh ot living by laws 
That Adam and Ki'e have left. 

Hustle old history’s horse. 

Left ! 

Uft ! 

Left r 

I’hif. revolutionary piiase of Mayakovsky’s poetry 
raises issues of interest in literary criticism. Maya- 
kovsky tris^a-vis the people, Mayakovsky and his art., 
Mayakovsky versus literary censorship (the RAPP), 
MIT some of the interesting spots of query. 

Ills allegiance to the people found expression in 
rhythm, word-patterns, images and tone, apart from 
its avowednc.ss. He, as it were, assimilated the afl'cct> 
of tlie crude proletariat and gave it back to the now 
('1.HSS in a language it understood. Symbolism and 
Futurism were now tempered wdth directness and 
.-miplicity of his verse. 

In a lecture that Mayakovsky delivered in 1930, 
he laid it down as a general rule that a proletarian 
writer must participate actively in the daily life of the 
working class : 

“I believe that you have got actually to work 

in production, but if that is not possible, at least 

to take part in the daily occun*ences of the work- 
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ing claBB. I understand this work about the iznpor* 
tance of obeying the slogans about safety, those 
that tell you not to put your hands in the machi- 
nery, care that nails ^ould not be left lying in the 
staircase, not to touch engineering belt etc/’ 
Here, he elucidates the theory that art is a weapon 
in the hands of the masses. Slogan-tipped though 
Mayakovsky’s pen was now, it did not trail off the 
artistic track. Poetry, according to him, was measurable 
alongside of national production. In the sweeping 
movement of the revolutionary age there was uo 
dichotomy between production and artistic creation. 
All the gaps in life urc bridged in this age. Had not 
Ma.vim Gorky said : 

“Social and cultural progress develops normally 
only when the hands leach the head, after which 
the h<!ad, now grown more wise, teaches the hands, 
and the wise hands once again, this time even more 
effectually promote the growth of the mind. This 
normal process of cultural growth in men was iu 
ancient times interrupted by causes well known. 
The head became severeil from the hands, and 
thought from the earth.” 

So, there was Mayakovsky making posters, 
explaining to the citizens the danger of drinking un- 
boiled water, drawing caricatures of the capitalist 
world with an almost schoolboy mockery, working out 
figures that tell the men-in-thc-street why the state 
has increased the railway fare. He was a living j*efuta- 
tion of the principle of pure literature. 

In a poem entitled “Homeward” (1925) he fancied 
taking a hand in production by contributing poetry : 

“7 feel 

J mn a Soviet factory 
M anujact uring happirt . 

7 dnn*f want to be 
A wayside flower 
Plucked after work 
In an idle hour. 

I want the Gos Plan 
To sweat in debate 
Assigning my output 

As part of the state. 

* * # 

7 want 

At the shift's end, 

The factory committee 
To shut my lips 
With a padlock and key. 

1 want the pen 
To equal the gun 
To be listed 
With iron 
In industry. 

And the PolU Bureau's agenda : 

Item 1, 

To be Btolin^s report on 
'Output of poetry"** 

Mayakovsky who witnessed the collapse of the 
capitalist intervention engineered by foreigners, carried 
in his memory moments of bitterness when he went 
abroad in 1929. He was greatly vexed at the contempt 
and suspicion in which the capitalist world held the 
Soviet experiment. In a poem “My Soviet Paasport” 
he dramatises the attitude of the officials towards 


Englishmen and Americans, and also towards himaeUf 
a Soviet eitisen : 

**They take, 

With respect for instance 
The passport ♦ 

From a sleeping EngUsh Uonel, 

The good fellows* eyes 
Almost slip like pips 
When, 

Bowing as low as men can. 

They take, 

As if they wen taking a Up 
The passport from 
An American.** 

But when tho same officials come to Mayakovsky, 
t.li(‘ Soviet citizen : 

''Then sudden 

As if their movih were acpuike 
Those gentlemen almost 
Whine 

Those very official gent U men 
Take 

That red-skinned passport 
Of mine.** 

In that hostile world the Soviet citizen has a 
friend in a step-child of humanity — the porter. The 
face of thi*' ‘have-not’ lights up at the sight of the red 
paasport : 

**T}ie porters eyes 

Give a significant flick 
iVll carry your baggage 
For nix, mon ami)** 

m 

By 1923, Mayakovsky found' his loyalty tom 
between propaganda and futurism. In a decadp of dis- 
integration he could not write about the lover and his 
litfs, nor could he abjure n lifetime’s devotion to the 
technique of futurism. The earlier individual isni which 
verged on egoism now yielded to social impact . 
Imagisin seemed to drift apart. 

Mayakovsky was aware of this gap between his 
cherished technique and the demands of the new age. 
He attempted a concrete synthesis in a magazine 
which he called Lef. An entry in his diary states : 

“7925. — We organize Lef. It equals coverage of 
great futurism social themes through all of resources 
--One of the slogans, and also one of the big 
achievements of Lef is de-aestheticising of produc- 
tive arts — ” 

This mouthpiece of his new literary credo was 
fated to have a chequered career. Another entry in the 
diary reads : 

“795^.— Despite the none-too-consoling figures 
of the sales of the magazine. Lef is enlarging the 
scope of its work. We know that these figures mean 
simply that the huge cold machinery of the State 
Publishing House shows a bureaucratic lack of 
interest in certain magazines.” 

The state was evidently not interested in the 
s>'nthesiB evolved by Mayakovsky. But he was un- 
daunted. He had no intuition of playing up to the 
galleries. He wanted to asoertain whether his reading 
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pub]ic approved of the new attempt. To that end he 
composed a masterly elegy entitled **Lenin’'. It is an 
elegy in the canvas of an epic. Its simple pathos and 
deep, concentrated feeling of anger as well as hope 
mark it out as symbolic of Mayakovsky's new cult. 
There is none of the metaphorical jugglery of the 
earlier poems : 

''Tfe 

Bury 

Now 

The most earthly 

Of alt who have lived 
On thin earth of men, 

* ♦ * 

He grasped the earth whole 
All at one go, 

Sail' that 

]yht.ch lay hidden 
In time. 

Why, hr ts just the same 
As you, 

Or /, 

Only, 

May be 

Bigger thoughts 
Than ours 
Furrow him 

Over tliL eyes 
.And Ins lips 

Are rnon niochmy than ours 
More taut ” 

TIjc elegy is a inoiiumerital work comprising 15 
centos in about 4,000 lines. Vladimir Lenin is not only 
a hero of the classical conception, but a real man of 
the •mas.ses. His biogmphy embraces the life and death 
struggle of the working class for emancipation. 

Mayakovsky read this poem in workers’ rnoeiing. 
He watched how the “great heart” throbbed to its 
rhytlim and imagery. He recorded the reaction in his 
diary : 

“Ktfid it at many w’orkers’ meetings. 1 felt very 
nervous about this poem, as it would have been 
easy to reduce it to a pamphlet in verse. ^I'he 
wo'^kers' ahitucie to it gladdened me and confumed 
my coriviclioii that the poem was needetl.” 

The poetics of Mayakovsky, by 1924, stood 
di\'orced from individualist futurism ; it was taking 
on the contemporary colour and assuming a shape of 
its own. Mayakovsky railed it the creed of “Futuast 
Leftist.” 

The RAPP stood menacingly in Ma.vakovakvV 
way. It was a clique brought into being by the d('croe 
of the Politburoau, under the militant guidanci> of a 
man called Aurt’bach. Its mission was to 'Standardize 
Soviet literature. Its measuring rod was the phil )SO]'hy 
of dialectical matcnalism. 

ThLs literary junta had its owu manifesto which 
included the following cardinal principles : 

(а) Art is a class weapon. 

(б) Artistic creation is to be systeuiLtized, 
organized, collectivized and carried out 
according to the plans of a Central Staff like 
any other soldiexly work. 


(c) This is to be done under the careful yet firm 
guidance of the Communist party. 

(d) Every proletarian artist must be a dialectical 
materialist. 

Mayakovsky tried to steer clear of the pernicious 
captivity of the KAPP. His Left futurism was a 
constructive alternative to regimentation of literature. 
4‘he RAPP whined, and frowned. Mayakovsky's asser- 
tion of the artist's freedom was twisted by it to mean 
a rouctionaiy bourgeoise category. 

Does Mayakovsky write dialectically ? they asked, 
does he draw the motif of his poetry as so much 
mental ration from the State ? Does he still stick to 
I he outmoded concepts of bourgeoise consciousness 7 

Mayakovsky bad not come to the Russian 
parnasftus overnight. He knew the inner laws of a 
poem^ — the finest organization of man's sensibility. The 
affcctivt: association of words, suggestion of images 
and the texture of thought hem the reader’s mind in 
the poem lest it should project into external reality 
and end the dream-work which the poem induces. He 
was aware of the resultw-.. of ovor-elabaration of form, 
j‘nd the fimil vanish, in a bourgeoise sociely, of the 
arhstic efforts in a kind oi safely valve. He wa.s now 
no longer Mayakovsky vis-a-vis the universe ; he 
discovered a new centre of commumeulion in his 
people. He was confident of the correctness of his 
position and the poise of his attitude. He distrusted 
the cock-Bureness of the RAPP literary doings. 

In the face of opposition from the RAPP Maya- 
kovsky found that restraint was of the essence of it- 
A member of the Communist party he did not relish 
flying in the face the RAPP authority Patiently, he 
WHS fashioning a blend of his inner beliefs and the 
necessities of the circumstances. It was im suneiider 
but an honourable compromise he aimed at. 

In 1927, ho made Iht* following entry in his diary : 

“Resumed publiv.atiou of Lej (there was an 
.attempt to close it dowm), now New Lef." 

The New Lcj was llie old Lej whittled down. The 
hand of the RAPP was evidently at wmrk. Tlie 
New Lej could continue for two years only. By 
Mayako^.‘4ky found tlie inevitability of the situation 
into which he was driven. 

The RAPP ]*ei*secution gained momentum as 
Mayakovsky continued to remain aloof. He soon »aw 
I hat the inuJdle-of-lhe-ro;ui position was irksome. 

Jt rnu'‘f have taken many sleepless nights of heart 
.searching fur Mayakovsky to finally join the RAPP 
in 1930. Did ho suiTender ? Or was it a calculated 
retreat to work his salvation out tlirough channels of 
persuasion and compromise ? 

Ho stalled waiting in the Pravda and the 
KonisornoMaia. It w’as downright journalese. The 
propagandist intention was unmistaken and unabashed. 

The lAterary Gazette, in its issue of lOt’a Februaiy, 
1030, hailed Mayakovsl^'s reclamation : 
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“He remains a poet-fighter, and now be can 
and must merge his creative energy in the creative 
will of the working class which is transforming the 
world/* 

An exhibition of the life and work of May akovsky 
was arranged in 1S)30 in the C'lub of Authors' Federa- 
tion. It was repeated in March when Mayakovsky 
completed his 25 years of literary life. On this occasion 
Mayakovsky made his last public appearance and 
JCttd his poem “At the Top of My Voice/* The reading 
of the poem wa.*» preceded by a talk he gave on his 
literary credo. He punctuated it with cautious “//«**. 
He said : 

“There are two difiicultie.s confronting the 
writer. The habit of authors to write in the 
language of the intelligentsia separate from the 
language of the •iiio.sses — on the other side you still 
see a very low standard of culture, wliich, mind 
you, rises every day, and ri>e.’5 fast but is still 
rather low. It partly pre\cuu the communion of 
the author with his reader.** 

Then he set out to explain how he had addressed 
himself to the task of establishing that cominunioti 
without lowering the standard of Art. It was followed 
by reading of the “At the Top of My Voice.’* It was 
the first prelude to a poem of the Five Years Plan. 
The streak of melancholy in the poem is unniistakcn, 
though the pattern is an entliusiastic avowal of the 
new doctrine. At the outset he speaks of the many 
poetasters who cultivate fine poetry on love themes. 
He himself wrote on love : ' 

'Td like 

To scribble jot you 
Love ballads , — 

The y 're charming 
And ))uy quite a lotT 

Tlie .stanza wliicli follows carries unore I ban meets 
the eye : 

"Bui I 

Mastered rnyselj 
And Clashed under jooi 
The throat 

Oj my ve.i'y own songs T 

llather than outgrow the romantic themes, Maya- 
kovsky had to “crush under foot*’ the throat of his 
veny own »ongh I What was the compelling force 
which made him strangulate his own songs ? Wa*- it 
genuine conviction that life had shrunk, in the present 
ago, into a rivulet running beriealh the desert sands 
of dialectical materialism, or was it the fearful shadow 
** the liAl'P now falling heavily across his path ? 
Mayakovsky was too real an artist to pin liis faith 
in a smallness of life ; so also his personality was an 
'ntegral one, and not prone to extraneous pressure. 

Was he gi'oping for balance m the quicksands of 
the decade? Probably. 

In “At the Top of My Voice** is the influence of 
the UAPP evident. Alongside rare touches of poetic 
beauty, emotional intensity blending in thought, one 
could see bald propaganda stuff : 

“We opened Marx and Engels 
^ Every tome 


As in our homes , 

We open wide the shutters, 

But without reading 

We understood alone. 

Whose side we are on 

And in which camp we are fighters** 

And as if nodding assent to the RAPP ; 

“And 7iot jroTH Hegel 
Did we learn 
Our dialectics^ 

Lines like these set a stamp of banality on an 
otherwise well-done poem ; in juxtaposition witli the 
following fro'in the same poem the banality ^eelns 
outrageous ; 

"Let glory, 

Disconsolate widow jrail^ 

Trudge ajter genius 
In funeral anthems. 

Die, my verse, 

Die, like the rank and file, 

A.s- our unknown, unnumbered jell 
In storming heavenT 

There are some who refuse to draw the orthodox 
line between literature and journalism, and quote witli 
approval T. S. Eliot : “The distim;! luii belwccju 
journali.sm and literature is quitj futile/’ 

‘Journalism’ has lost in prstige during recent 
years, at least the term i:* debased. Yet th(' fact 
remains that some of the best and permanent literature 
produced today has been by the journalists like John 
Gunther, Louis Fischer, Ilya Elirenburg, etc. One oaust, 
therefore, be reluctant to denounce all journalism as 
V ulgar. 

But those who exploit the charity of this (explanation 
in an attempt to forgivt? the deviations fri>ni tlie truly 
literary into dubious channels, fail to see that tlu: state 
of mind matters in such cases. If the journalist’s mind, 
under the emotional impact of an immediate cause, is 
able to create things of a lasting beauty, there is no 
leason why it should suffer denunciation. But if the 
journalist writes to order either to turn an honest 
penny, or to be the mouthpiece of Uie boss’s views he 
sinks in the scale of literature. Mayakovsky’s mention 
of Marx, Engels and the Hegelian dialectics is evi- 
dently dictated. One may be revolutionary and still 
.avoid slogans. “At the Top of My Voice** is at places 
characterized by condensed affects. As the imem 
unrolls simple image of organic beauty, charged with 
intense emotion, the RAPP decrees that the symbols 
of Marxian philosophy emerge. The word with its 
subtle shades of feeling confronts the symbol, the 
lifeless signpost. Such super-iim position is a canku' of 
poetry. 

At the end of the recitation of “At the Top of My 
Voice**, Mayakovsky said : 

“1 read to you the last and most difficult of 
my poetry made most eunscientiously, and the fact 
that it reached you is very very iuterestixig.** 

In making the poem most ‘conscientiously* he must 
have been keeping the RAPP very much oonscdously. 
This last ^eech betrays a mind haunted with perse- 
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Gution. Yet bis bold assertion of some of his basic 
ideas on literature is characteristio of the man. He 
bad set out to write for the masses whose cultural 
level was still very low, and in doing so, not to lower 
the standards of his technique. 

The year 1930 saw the Five-Year Plan vigorously 
in action. The new proletariat society was emerging. 
Social consciousness absorbed the new tones and 
attitudes, and the affects of man started getting richer 
and deeper. Universal education was being given effect 
to, with the result that the cultural level of the masses 
was rising. Mayakovsky was working on a new poem 
on the Five-Year Plan ; suddenly on the 14th April, 
1930, three weeks after he made the speech, he com- 
mitted suicide. On his table he left the poeiUi : 

they say 

'The incident is cloaed* 

Love boat smashed against mores. 

Vm quits with lije. 

No need itemizing 
Mutual griefs 
Woes 
Offences. 

Good luck and good bye*' 

Thc'se enigmatic lines reveal nothing beyond a 
3Tiood of despondency. Once before, also, Mayakovsky 
had tried to shoot himself, but the shot misfired. He 
was much younger then. After the attempt Im was 
himself again. But now when he had reached the peak 
of popularity the s\iicide was inconceivable. Was it 
some tragic love affair whivh proved on Ivis mighty 
buck a straw too muen 7 
''Love boat 

f^mashed against mores'* 

Is it over-literal interpretation to say that it 
referred to an actual love affair ? 

Max Eastnian in his Artists in Uniform midtc.s 
an attempt to analyze the cause of Mayakovsky’s 
suicide. According to him the ‘mores’ against, which 
the “love-boat smashed” won' those of the intra-party 
dictatorship under Stalin, If the first one was an over- 
literal interpretation lliis one made a symbol of a 
simple image. 

It is interesting to note how the literary bureaucrat 
viewed it. The official organ of the RAPP wrote the 
next morning : 

“The preliminary data of the investigation 
show that the suicide waa due to causes of a purely 
personal character having nothing to do with the 
social or literary activity of the poet.” 

Evidently the RAPP was haunted by a guilty 
conscience. But no one had irrefutable data to esta- 
blish the cause of his death. In the meanwhile 
eloquence flowed alongside of his grave : 

“In.-understandable, irremediable, inadmissible, 
here was some inner conflict, isome dissonance.” 

While some people waxed lyrical over the tragedy, 
the lAterary Oaxette wrote a menLorial article. It 
said : 


“The death of Mayakovsky showed how great 
still was his inner contradiction, how strong in him 
were still the petty bourgeoise individualistic forces 
wliich he had wished to strangle by attacking the 
throat of his own song.” 

The RAPP picked up the persecution thread, and 
then began a ruthless exclusion of Mayakovsky’s name 
and works from their place of honour. His name was 
removed from the school curricula, publication of lus 
works was delayed, and public approbation of him 
obstructed. 

It is strange that a poet for whom life had a 
meaning through eoiutinunism alone should be so 
Tiitik'ssly hounded out by the so-called leaders of 
eominunism. Let alone the orthodox RAPP line of 
criUciMn the brilliant Marxian critic m English 
Christopher Caudwcll writes in his penetrating sUidy 
of the sources of poetry, ‘‘Illusion and Reality”: 

“The bourgooisc consciousnos.-> drags at Uic 
boiirgeoise revolutionary and produces m certain 
characters a hcqieless cleavage. ... It may act aa 
a drag to hold back the artist from full ripcming. 
The Jives and works of Yesseiiin. Mayakovsk>% and 
Ole^lia are examples of the conflict involved in this 
iimbilily to reca.st creativity the categoriu.s of 
bourgeoise art after the revolution . . 

InsiiuKiiing bourgeoise oi’ petty bourgeoise con- 
sciousness in Mayakovsky is doing him less than 
justice. Consciousness is reflected in the ideology of 
the class. Its categories suck their life-blood from the 
social relations. Now, the petty bourgeoise artist w a 
lonely hermit in the entanglements of a capitalist 
civilization. He sees only too clearly that caintalism 
with its cash nexus throws a blanket over the bloBsonn- 
Jiig of the artistic spirit, and culture under it is 
standardized and vulgar. He has been stung into a 
reaiizHtiou of the situ.ation because ids ‘art’ has been 
]»assed by. He, therefore, withdraws from the encroach- 
ing octopus, 4he bourgeoise philistine. His withdrawal 
is into a self-created Ivory Tower, wliere he bits 
creating art for its own sake, or rather for his own 
sake. In seeking this retreat he seeks to ignore the 
social reality and its many demands on the conscious- 
ness. 

As the capitalist economy becomes progressively 
involved and its contradictions arc more pronounced, 
the lonely hermit evolves many esoteric cults. The line 
of escapist art h? a steep curve. It reaches its finale in 
rapid stgaes, through symbolism, futurism, surroaliani, 
dadaism, etc. The artist’s pre-occupation is the ‘form,* 
his idiom is intensely personal. 

It is at this stage that ho proclaims his ‘freedom.’ 
He sunders all restraints to delve into the abyss of 
the unconscious. His job, then, is to catch the images 
moving in a free association. In short, his freedom is 
the freedom of the instinct — blind, primeval, unchecked. 

Mayakovsky’s genius does not follow the logic of 
petty bourgeoise decadence. Though it is true that his 
earlier loyalties were individualistic, finding expression 
in Symbolism and Futurism. But then his politics 
hinged on the negative aspect of the revolution. Its 
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wild and violent aspects fascinated him. In short, he 
was an anarchist. But this phase was short-lived. After 
the October Revolution he soon found his feet. The 
gigantic upheaval threw him into the arms of the 
masses. From that period even a superficial survey of 
his work reveals a progressive proletarianisation of his 
art. If he were the victim of petty bourgeoise hallu- 
cination he would have developed poetic monomania. 
For hiim, from futurism to surrealism, dadaism and the 
narrow and private art-cults was but a step. He 
assiduously kept on to the path of the revolution. He 
never demanded the individualistic petty bourgeoise 
'freedom* from all contacts witn social reality. He 
walked hand in hand with comrade Life. 

Equally outrageous is the abuse that Mayakovsky 
could not recast the categories of bourgeoise conscious- 
ness to the changed situation. This much maligned 
consciousness is, in fact, the spiritual superstructure 
buttressed by the ruling class. To its pole gather the 
qualitative categories which ciystalize into a bulwark 
against the revolution. On the one hand it masquerades 
in academic or classic guises^ appealing nostalgicaUy 
to a glorious past ; on the other, it trots out myths 
to serve as a refuge from the complex movement of 
social forces. It is the philosophy of Dean Inge, who, 
while denouncing the idea of the God-state proclaims 
as i.he most precious right of man the private property. 
It is also the mind of T. S. Eliot, who with his deft 
orientation of poeiit technique, holds out the solution 
of the present day muddles in a ^classic’ living and 
apprehension of timeleasness. 

Revolt against the ruling class was Mayakovsky's 
life-breath. To which bourgeoise class did he play the 
second fiddle 7 Did he support Kerensky and his 
parliamentary democracy 7 Did he invent any myth 
of the inherent isolation of the individual 7 A pet 
theme of the bourgeoise artist is that politically he is 
with the revolution, but in the doiinain of art his voice 
is sovereign. When did Mayakovsky proclaim this 
philosophy of the ‘lone wolf* 7 

When a sociological concept becomes superstition 
it putrefies philosophy and corrupts the spirit of 
science. ‘'Bourgeoise consciousness*’ acts as the veri- 
table blinker over the mind of many a thinker. In the 
universe of Socio-Marxian discourse it is a scaffolding 
within which historical facts are fitted and built up. 
But it is a crude mistake to regard the scaffolding as 
the complete structure. 

To seise the point in the muddle controversy it 
is worthwhile examining some of the basic Marxian 
concepts of literature. According to Marxism all art is a 
superstructure on the economic base. But many critics 
have vulgariped this highly meaningful assumption. 
They have twisted it to mean that the supewtructure 
arises directly and mechanically from the economic 
base. Given the social relations in a particular epoch 
they proceed to deduce the ideological equivalent in 
the prevalent art. Marx and Engels never meant any- 
thing BO ridiculous and commonplace. 


The ideological superstructure— or social oouaciout- 
ness— is ultimately determined by the economic base, 
true ; but it is removed from the base and connected 
with it through many intermediaries. Theories of 
poUtical doctrine, law, technical sciences, natuc^ 
sciences, etc., are to be found closer to the economic 
base. A change in the social relations, the economic 
base, has an instant and direct ^ect on the law^ 
constitution and economic institutions of the society. 
But says Engels : 

"To the series of ideological spheres which 

soar still higher in space, religion, philosophy and 

art belong." 

Literature has therefore no mechanical connexion 
with the economic base. 

It is clear that even from an orthodox Marxian 
point of view there is a lag between social conscious- 
ness and social relations. Consciousness as a rule lags 
behind social relationships. Art draws on already 
formed social concepts and adapts them. There can 
not be a complete schism, nor can there be a mecha- 
nical and direct casual relation between social con- 
sciousness and social relations. 

If this assumption is applied to sociological 
criticism it would be clear indeed that Mayakovsky 
could not have burst into proletarian culture in a day, 
as there was no such culture worth the name. Between 
the October Revolution and 1930, a short span ot 
thirteen years, though political and social revolution 
had changed the face of Russia, it could not be said 
that the country had gone communist. The First Five- 
Year Plan had jtisi then got on its feet, the kulaks 
were only gradually disappearing, collective farming 
was yet opposed by the acquisitive instinct of the 
Soviet peasant. Social relations had changed, but social 
consciousness was yet lagging. In fine, the ideological 
superstructure had not become coincident with the 
society. 

If Mayakovsky still derived inspiration fiom the 
technique of the old masters, and did not surrender 
his art to banality, it was just because of the com- 
parative freedom with which the ideological super- 
structure operates at a distance from the economic 
base. If Mayakovsky was making honest and earnest 
efforts to reach out to the masses — and adapted his 
vocabulary, idiom and imagery likewise — ^it was because 
he wanted to fill in the gap between already formed 
social relations and comparatively backward conscious- 
ness of the proletariat. 

The RAPP represented the popular stream at the 
moment. If Mayakovsky did not float with the streoAUi 
it was because he knew it disappeared in a glacial sea ; 
he hated this cold stagnation. The RAPP activities 
reached their culmination in drawing Stalin’s wrath 
upon it. On the 23rd April, 1932, Stalin through one 
decree shattered this mighty organisation. Subsequent 
investigation showed that it was manned by a clique 
which bad secret affinity with the counter-revolution- 
ists. But the evil came to an end too late after 
Mayakovsky perished in its deadly coils. 
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Symbolically, Mayakovsky is the grandeur of the 
tragic spirit— the conflict of a true ^artist with deaden* 
ing regimentation. His essential loyalty was to his art 
and to the people. Ho is the albatross of Baudelaire 
when the French poet said : 

**Thc poet is a prince o] the clouds. 

Haunting the tempest and laughing at the archer 


Exiled on the earth among the shouting people, 
His giant wings hinder him from moving** 

Though with the exception that Mayakovdcy's 
giant wings did not hinder him from moving, for he 
strove to compass the earth, whole, but that his wings 
were being clipped by the censors of human soul. 

: 0 :- 


SUGAR INDUSTRY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

Some Facts and Figures 


By SHIBSANKAR DUIT & PRAMATIIA NATH 811., u.coni. 


In 2'hc Modern Review for Decf‘nibt‘r, 1948, some facts 
and figures about Banks in India and Pakistan were 
published. In February, 1949, some facts and figures 
regarding cotton mills in the two Dominions have bctcn 
published. This month we are publishing some facts 
and figures regarding the sugar industry in the two 
countries. Wo also give some facts and figures, which 
are of general interest. 

‘Pn capita coTifiumption oj sugar (pre-war) in 
various counirips 

Per head 


UniU^d Kingduiii 

106 lbs 

U. S. A. 

97 „ 

Brazil 

34 „ 

France 

52 „ 

Australia 

146 

Germany 

62 „ 

Cuba 

88 

Java 

11 „ 

Japan 

33 

South Africa 

47 

NpMum lands 

64 , 

India 

6 „ 


Table showing variatiori.s in per cajHta eori'^urap- 
tions of 0ir and sugar in certain Rural and Turban jireas 
in 1937-38 : 

Our tjiugar 


ProA'incp 

Urban 

Total for 

Urban 

Total for 


areas 

the province 

areas the prox ince 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

U. P. 

13.2 

53.9 

58.1 

8.3 

Punjab 

18.0 

23.3 

50.4 

12.8 

Bengal 

15.4 

22.8 

85.6* 

6.3 

Madras 

«.9 

12.1 

61. 2t 

4.4 

Bombay 

12.4 

14.4 

81. 4** 

16.3 

Sind 

6.0 

7.2 

82.U 

17.8 


It will bo seen that the consumption of Qur in the 
rural areas is much greater than in the cities or town 
areas ; while that of sugar in cities is froani 4 to 13 
times greater than in villages. 


• r« Cilottite only, I F«r UtAna City oaly, For Bojuboy 

Qty «Biy, % For Ktnebi ody. 


Geograph i(‘al distribution of Sugar Mills : 


Union of India 


Protnncii 

(Jane factories Gut refineries 

Total 

West Bengal 


4 

4 

Bihar 


32 1 

33 

U. P. 


71 2 

73 

Fast Punjab 


1 1 

2 

Madras 


13 2 

15 

Boinbav 


10 

10 

Oriasa 


2 

2 

States 


25 1 

24 

Total 


158 

165 



Pakistan 


East Bengal 


5 

6 

West Punjab 


2 

3 

N.-W. F. rvovince 

2 

2 

Total 


9 .. 

9 


Of factories in the Union of India 134 were actually 
working in the season 1947-48 ; the corresponding 
figures for Pakistan were 7 and 9. The sugar produced 
m the Union was 11,76,800 tons, as against 20,869 tons 
in Pakistan, Pakistan’s production is thus 2.25 per cent 
of the Union of India. The area under cane in the 
Union oi India is approximately 35,83,000 acres ; and 
m Pakistan 6,00,000. Pakistan's cane area is thus 17 
}>er cent of the Union area. 'J'hti area under cane in 
India, viz., million acres, comes to about 2 per cent 
of the cultixated area in India ; and is approxi-mwteJy 
35 per cent of the world’s sugarcane area. 

The average cane-crushing capacit 3 ’ of factories in 
the Union of India, calculated on the basis of tons of 
cane crushed per day of actual working is 742 tons ; 
while the maximum caue-crushiug capacity is 1877 
tons. Thus the Union mills have a total maximum 
capacity of 2,96,236 tons as against Pakistan's total of 
8,350 tons. Pakistan’s capacity is thus 2.8 per cent 
that of the Union of India. The relative production 
(as also of consumption) of sugar in India and P:iki- 
fitan is as 3.6: 0.3 out of nearly 30 lbs. of Gur and 
sugar consumed per head in pre-partition India, Paki- 
stan can consume only 2 lbs. But Pakistan’s portion 
is not so hopelessly bad. In the aliove calculations 
sugar or Our produced from date-palms arc mostly left 
out of account. There are lacs of datc-pakns in 
Eastern Bengal. Some sugar must be produced from 
them. But we are afraid, with the systematic Hindu* 
baiting in Eastern Pakistan and the consequent large- 
s^ale exodus of Hindus, this branch of sugar industry 
is becoming more and more non-productive. 
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By Prof. P. S. SASTRI, m.a., M.iitt., 
University of Saugor, C, P. 


Dubwo the last two years the question of a national 
language for India has been worrying many persona* 
Peoijle have been busily discussing the claims of 
Hindi, Hindusthani, and Urdu, as if India has no other 
languages worthy of reckoning ; or, as if the other 
Indian languages are no languages at all. The name 
of Ge-ndhiji has been unnecessarily dragged into the 
picture. Numerical superiority has been advanced as 
a primary qualification, as though the hundred 
millions speaking Hindi or Hindusthani CH^nstitute the 
{majority in a land of three hundred millioiL and odd 
souls. Many advocates of this language or that have 
even become functional and emotionally excited. 
Leaving aside all thc\se whims, we have to face Uie 
problem in a cool and dispassionate way, having 
before us the pic tint' of a strong and united India 
we want to build. 

Language is one of the chief media through which 
the culture of the people and their nature and outlook 
are revealed. The other media are the fine arts and 
the social framework. At the same time it is only 
language that makes the other two possible. History 
is never tired of telling us that the ijnposition of an 
alien language on the peo]dc has in the long run 
proved dangerous for the people speaking that 
language. Hence it is that all educationists are agreed 
that the indi\idu:il should be taught through his 
mother tongue. Here by education they all rightly 
mean the primarv', the secondary, and the University 
.stages. We cannot make an exception at any stage, 
for thereby wc W’ill be killing the chief tenet of 
education as such. 

Then we are faced with a number of languages in 
India. In the order of the number of persons speakmg 
them, we can enumerate the chief languages of our 
land as Hindi, Telugu, Bengali, Tamil, Marathi, 
Kannada, Gujerati, Malay alam and Oriya. Under 
Hindi, for rniatters of convenience, we are grouping 
the vurietie.s— Hindusthani, Punjabi, Bundelkhandi, 
Bhojapuri, Chhattisgarhi and tlie like. Of course, the 
differences among some of these varieties are so great 
as to make theoni be treated as different languages. 
These languages are divided by philologists, though 
hastily, into two groups, viz., Aryan and Biavidian. 
Telugu, Tamil, Kannada, and Malayalaim are the 
South Indian languages differing widely from the rest 
in essential features. Then again Telugu and Kannada 
have a good deal of similarity which distinguishes 
them very widely from Tamil and Malayalam. Tamil 
literature has a history commencing at least from} tbs 


stK^ond century before Christ. The literatures of all 
the other Indian languages came into vogue ai>proxi' 
mati'Jy from the tenth century, by which time the 
days of Sanskrit and Prakrit were over for all 
practical purposes. 

Ill this diverse pljcnozncnon we have to remember 
the principle tbit the national language of a country 
must be allied to the various languages or dialects of 
the land. It inust have strong affinities with them. It 
is clear that Hindi lias no aflinity with the South 
Indian languages, just as a Southern language, say 
Telugu, has no vital relation with a northern language. 
Jn such cases what have we to do ? To have one of 
the existing languages, Hindi, as the lingua, franca 
no solution ; for a non-Hindi-speaking individiud 
remains at a disadvantage of learning one more 
language than his brother. 

This linguistic divergence has its counterpart 
the vital differences in the social and economic 
structures of the country. U'e take one out of many 
points, the North Indian society is characterised by 
the absence of a strong middle nlass, while in the 
South a strong and jiowerful middle class is the bul- 
wark of the socieiy. As a re.Milt we cannot have a 
uniform Tenancy legislation throng) ion t India. Our 
)K)litk‘ians probably do not know that the South 
Indian agriculturi.sl, belongs to the middle classes. And 
history, therefore, records this fact by stating that 
while the North lost its freedom from the eleventh 
century onwards, the South enjoyed its freedom till 
almost the end of the eighteenth century. 

This apai't, how are we to solve the language 
IToblem ? Switzerland has more than seventy per cent 
Germans. Then there are Italians and Frenchmen. 
And this country which is more or less a combination 
of nations, in the strict sense of the term, is still a 
strong country or state ; and it is probably the only 
country in a battered continent to maintain her 
liberty, at all costs. Now this country, were it to 
follow the leasoning of some of chir countrymen, 
ought to have made German its national language. 
But it did not do any such thing. All the three- 
languages have equal status, and all of them are the 
national languages. In Canada too we find English 
and French enjoying the same status. Some such solu* 
tion can be adopted in India too ; for we must avoid 
ail internal lacUons and mutual jealousies. 

But if there are too many national languages, how 
can we maintain in her provincial understanding, co- 
operation, and unity 7 ^at language have we to 
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adopt at international aaBemblies and in our foreign 
policy deliberation^) ? Simple common sense points out 
that tliese are two questions, and not one* They are 
totally different from one another. To begin with an 
Analogy will be helpful. India is as much a continent 
us Europe. As in our land, so m Europe too there is 
more or less a uniform civilization and a uniform cul- 
tural heritage. No modern country or linguistic area in 
Europe can disown what it owes to ancient Greece. 
This is thi3 vital bond which knits together all the 
European countries. Then there are three very promi- 
nent linguistic families in Europe, mz., the Latin, th^ 
Teutonic, and the Balto-Slavonic. Here we may note 
that m India too we have tlie Aryan, Dra vidian, and 
Aryo-Diavidun groups. The social structure of Europe 
IS not yet uniform. There is no common single language 
for Europe. Still an important du^covery, theory or 
view propounded in one linguistic area of Europe 
immediately known in the other linguistic areas too 
A German knows invariably either French or English; 
and an Englishman is conversant with French or 
Gernnan. Despite the linguistic diversity and tl'c 
absence of a eoinunon language, there is in Europe an 
intcr-couutrv understaiwling and co-operation. No 
European country feels any ignorance about the state 
of affaii.'> of any other Eurojujau country in the 
\arious fields of knowledge and activity. This is the 
way of the progrej^sivc and progressing nations. The 
same thing is possible in India too. But unfortunately 
HO far only the lias been up to the mark and 

mor(* liberal and .catholic. The novels of Bankini- 
fhandru inid others, the stories of Prem Chand and 
*Sai‘at Gh.andva are too well .kmmii in the South Indian 
languages. But how many South Indian celebrities in 
litenitine are kiioNMi in the North? This conversation 
and e.wlu.'-ivj&m mak(i.s one feel sceptical about the 
future of South Indian literatures if a Nortliern 
language weic to be the national language. 

Then there is the second question regarding our 
language at the international a*5.scmblies and foreign 
policy diplomacies. At the international conferences 
today we. find the delegates of «many countries of the 
world, who do not understand the languages of one 
another. Still tliey have ready translators who are 
helping them to carry on briskly. Some such device i- 
absolutely necessary in our Central legislature too. 
But the foreign diplomats should know clearly the 
language or languages which they too should pick up. 
This compliaAtcB the problem a good deal. India being 
a vast continent inhabited by divergent lingaiistic and 
^cultural’ groups, the capital of the country too gets 
involved in this question. The various important 
official heads must be distributed in the various parts 
of the land. Further, a capital at New Delhi is too far 
away from the South. In the interests of national 
unity, a second capital in the South, say, at Hyderabad 
or at Bangalore, is nec^ssaiy. Considered in this light, 
our langue^e problem is nearer solution. Here two 
alternatives are possible. Because of the great diver- 


gence between the Northern and Southern languages, 
one common language for the whole country is in- 
advisable, and is even haniiiful for the unity of the 
country. Having all the Indian languages) on an equal 
footing with CO single national language, may seem to 
many as repulsive. Then we should have two or three 
representative languages of India as the national 
languages. Hindi or Ilindusthani can possibly stand 
for the Northern group of languages. Telugu and 
Kannada differ on the one hand from Ihe.so Northern 
languages, and, on the other from the other Southern 
languages ver\ widely. At, the .same time Telugu, 
spoken by nearly foriy-fivii millions, has certain 
affinities with bolli these groui>s of the Nortii and 
South. It is the meeting jdace of boll) 'races’ and 
cultures. Niuu^c'rically it (lunep next to Hindi. As 
such Telugu can be lakr.n «s the second representjitivo 
language. Then there rem:iia.s the extreme south wliich 
is dominated by Tamil. This great language is not 
only the oldest in India, but also u distinct le.pri'scnta- 
tive of a great milture. It.« non-San.‘5kritic natiae lou 
is a factor that cannot be forgotten. Hence with Hindi 
or Hindiisthani, we sliould have both 'IVlugu and 
Tamil. Thest* rho e can be the national languages and 
this will minimise the tioublc^ and wantage of energy. 
At the same time this formula will rf move all bicker- 
ings and jealousies that are now upsetting, or at least 
trying to upset, the national unity. But there is 
another alternative which is iinore important and 
which has greater value. Today those who are hoping 
to make Hindi tlu* national langiiagi^, are busily render- 
ing all technical words into Hindi. Here, of course, 
Sanskrit is corning lo their aid. They are deriving or 
coining words from Sanskrit. Tt has been pointed out. 
by the present vriter el.^'Cwhere that many of these 
words are faulty. Some of the Sanskrit words s^eiri to 
have widely differenl. and at times opposite meanings, 
in the various part.s of the country. The meanings of 
sonu! of those Sanskrit, words as current in the North, 
are not the same as that prevailing in the South. That 
apart these points are doing two things. In the first 
place, their Sanskrit ised Hindi is »more difficult than 
Sanskrit itself. In the second place between a Sanskrit - 
is(’d Hindi and Sanskrit the difference is one of verbal 
inflexion. Instead of picking up this new language, one 
may profit himself much by arguing proficiency in 
Sanskrit which is the language of Indian culture. And 
hence thLs second alternative turns upon having 
Sanskrit as our common and only national language. 

Let us face the facts squarely. Let us for a moment 
divert our attention from the Government of the 
country to life of the country. We have imported into 
our midst <niany western political and economic institu- 
tions and factors. Yet these have not shaken the place 
of the Vedas, the Upanishnds, the Gita, the Maha- 
bhsrata and the Ramayana. Many of our political 
leaders and administrators have faith in these as the 
true promoters of peace and happiness among 
humanity. For the social structure, for the security of 
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iife and property, and for national harmony, znainy of 
our countrymen look to theae and to the Ck>de of 
Manu for g^iadanoe. From the day a Hindu is bom 
—and in some cases even before his birth — till long 
after he is dead, all the essential rites are undergone 
through Sanskrit. In ancient times Sanskrit gave the 
x^ecessary inspiration and impetus to the country to 
Uve os cultured men. If we cannot live as cultured 
people, who cares for existing in a lifeless political 
institution which is proved by adult suffrage and 
wage-earning machinery ? Healthy politics and just 
economic adjxistments are possible only where they 
lire harmonised with the culture of the land. 

But there are some who ignore facts and fondly 
think that Sanskrit is a dead language like Latin. 
Latin, be it dead, was never a language of the people 
in Europe. But Sanskrit was and is the language of 
the people of India. In ancient times all the scientific 
and teohnicai works too wore written in Sanskrit. Even 
the carpenter should know Sanskrit to plan the 
temple and the house alike. The sculptor had to know 
Sanskrit for carving out the divine idol. And so too 
the physicians, astrologers had to know Sanskrit. Then 
again consider the Indian languages. Kemove from 
them all the Sanskrit words and see how they remain. 
They can then scarcely be called languages. The 
culture of the whole of Eastern and South-Eastern Asia 
is based on Sanskrit ; and Sanskrit, therefore, is the 
only language which the whole of this ])art of Asia 
CAin claim as its own. 

In India too Sanskrit alone can unite us together 
permanently into a single cultural unit. All the various 
languages and literatures of India have some sort of 
unity or relation or affinity because of Sanskrit, and 
because of the culture symbolised in and manifested 
by Sanskrit. If the proceedings of the central legis- 
lature, of the law-courts, of the international assem- 
blies and the like, along with the Constitution of 
India are recorded in Sanskrit, there can be and will 
be uniform renderings in all the Indian languages. 
Then alone we can have uniformity in our day-to-day 
problems and activities. 

But some fri^ten us by saying that Sanskrit is 
a very difficult language, and that its grammar is too 
heavy. Here we have to bear in mind two things. In 


the first place, the change to Sanskrit will be gradual. 
In the second place, Sanskrit can be simplified, and it is 
done 80 . Basic Sanskrit is very easy and convenient. 
And having Sanskrit as our national language is not 
tantamount to inflicting an alien language and 
literature on an unwilling population. It is our own 
language and we require it; for political and economic 
freedom is baseless if it is divorced from cultural free- 
dom and cultural unity which is natural and spon- 
taneous to ell the linguistic areas. It is only the 
'Modern Education* minority that can oppose this. A 
referendum on this question will tell us plainly that 
the people want Sanskrit. At any rate the question of 
u national language can be amicably settled if we 
adopt Sanskrit, which will in fact enrich our various 
languages. And let us face the peO]?le in tlie next elei - 
tions having this as the vital question to be settled. 
Everywhere in the villages of the non-Hindi-speakiug 
areas, the demand is for Sanskrit. 

If Sanskrit were accepted as our national laxiguage, 
all the controversies, jcalou^, suspicion, distrust and 
fantacism will disa^ipear. We have to educate our 
youngsters through their mother tongue even at the 
University stage, if we mean following the sane and 
healthy principles of education. Since the subjects will 
be taught through the mother tongue, it is meaningless 
to make the mother tongue a subject for compulsory 
study. By making it optional, we will reduce the 
burden of the youngsters. Then every individual will 
have to study Sanskrit which is the language of his 
culture ; and if it were accepted as •national language, 
well and good. Next, English is indispensable not onl.v 
for international pur]:>o5C8 but for technical and scienti- 
fic purposes Thereby every Indian will have to learn 
compulsorily only English and Sanskrit. After a time, 
when we arc able to stand on onr own logs and when 
we are capable of making progress we can discard 
Englisn too. And with Sanskrit. Asian unity under 
the guidance and leadership of India is practicable. 
Hence we have to turn our own attention in this 
direction instead of bothering about one language or 
other from the chaotic and fanatic present. "Sanskrita** 
itself means 'refined,’ 'cultured.' Let us think in terms 
of Indian culture as a whole, and hence recognise that 
Sanskrit alone can be our national language. 



CERTAIN ASPECTS OF AGRARIAN REFORMS 

By Dr, BAUIT SINGH. ph.D.. D.iitt. 


What sliould be the policy objective in a scheme of 
agrarian reforms? High and stable agricultural incomes 
might appear as commendable targets. In its practical 
aspect it would mean raising the chronically ‘depressed* 
incomes in agriculture to parity with incomes outside it 
at an ascending level compatible with full employment. 
But on overcrowded agriculture can nowhere realize it. 
Instability in agricultural incomes is not caused simply 
by farm output variability. To an equal degree it is due 
to fluctuations in demand originating in urban industrial 
economy* industrial unemployment both at home and 
abroad, and lack of balance in the equilibrium of occupa- 
tions or the absence of alternative opportunities. 
Obviously, agrarian reforms would fall too short to 
remedy these maladjustments which call forth for a more 
elaborate apparatus for their treatment, say, largely of 
fiscal-nionotury type. 

Increased agricultural production has also been sug- 
gested, both ai> a ground and an objective of agrarian 
reforms. A target like this may have an attraction for a 
short period but a^ a secular goal its advocacy can be 
based only on an oksession of over-population, such as 
oppressed Malthus. Beyond ibe transition period its con- 
summation would make, prospects in agriculture very 
bleak indeed. Demographically. we are passing from 
Noiestein'.s ‘high growth potenliar type to the stage of 
^transitional growth/ and after the transition the food 
supply would exceed demand. An over-all increase of 
fifty per cent or even less of agricultural produce in the 
immediate future might create a serious glut in the 
market that no administration would find easy to resolve. 
Agricultural production in th^ country has not been 
keeping pace with population ; or. demand has outpaced 
internal supply ; and yet, it is seldom realized that the 
gulf is not very wide. In the inter-war period the farmer 
was steeped deep in a severe depression for more than u 
decade with an output not much higher than at prcsenl. 
Without the crisis caused by the last war it is not certain 
that he W'ould have been out of it even now. High gear 
econoiine.4 as of the 11.S.A. find agricultural surpluses 
begging for a manket, a normal feature of their farm 
problem. The income elasticity of farm products records 
a declining trend as incomes rise. Maladjustments in the 
present demand and supply should not of foursr be 
carried forward. At the same time economic analy>is 
certainly points out to the fallacy of gearing periuanrntly 
the pattern of production to crisis levels. 

Underemployment on a mass scale in the countryside 
M caused by overcrowding but its burden is increased 
by maldistribution of resources and total product. This 
is the core of our agricultural problem— the canker in 
its economy. Agrarian reforme can effectively be utilized 
to minimize its burden by ^ re-allocation of resources with 
a view to bring about economy and admit technological 


advances. Such can be the true policy objective in this 
sphere. 

Appraising very roughly and without any claim to 
statistical accuracy, which is not practical with the help 
of availalde data, it may be stated Uiat agricultural income 
in the United Provinces is divided among 23 million 
recipients, belonging to cerUin broad groups, whose res- 
pective shaaes including transfer gains, such as interest 
receipt.** in a depression year like tiial of 1934-35 out of 
a total of Rb. 93.29 crores, are tentatively worked out as 
follows: 

Distribution of Acricultutie Income 


Class M umber oj 

Per cent 

Share in 

earners 

1 /etnindurs paying a land 
revenue of more than 

to total 

total agri‘ 
cultural 
income 
per cent 

Rs. 1 lac. 29 

2 Zemindar** paying u 
land revenue of more 

• n P • 

5 

than Rs. 10,000 390 

3. Zemindars paying a land 
revenue of move 


12.5 

than Rs. 250 30.000 

4. /eniindars paring a 
land revenue of less 

.001 

30.0 


than Rs. 230 

I.W Millioiii 

8.3 

20.0 

.3. Tenants 

12.28 .. 

51.4 

38.0 

0. Siiktonani^ 

4.12 

17.2 

7.0 

7. Agiiculiurnl 




labourer** 

5.0 

20.9 

5.0 


There is }-ome overlapping and double counting of 
incomes in this formulation while the post-war pricing 
has improved on this framework in certain respects; 
yet the g-meral feature.*^ remain basically the same. And 
ih'» United Provinces has noi an exclusive pattern. The 
ven' ifuquitable distribuiion of income depresses the 
standard of living of an overwhelming majority markedly 
below the level at which it can be maintained with 
proper justice in it. 

Further, the cultivated area is so distributed in 
individual family holdings as to enable a small minority 
to exploit labour of vast sections in a village community 
by sub letting and engaging hired workers. Not only it is 
inhospitable to the application of scientific technique in 
farming but pulls down the standard of fanning reducing 
the total agricultural income and aggravating instability 
and insecurity by ruling out methods and practices 
incorporating adaptation and accommodation to natural 
forces. In the United Provinces, the distribution of the 
dultivated area among the farmers is as follows ; 
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Distribution of Land amonc the Cultivators 


Average holding dumber of 

Per cent 

Percent af 

cultivators 

to total 

total culti- 

Exceeding 25 acres 1.14 lues 

0,9 

vated area 
held 

12.9 

Exceeding 14 acres 4.0 ,. 

3.3 

25.3 

Exceeding 10 acres but 
not more than 14 acres 3.44 

2.B 

9.8 

Exceeding .5 acres liul not 
more than 10 acres 15.63 „ 

12.7 

26.1 

Exceeding 2 acres hut not 
m4>re than 5 acres 31.25 

25.4 

24.7 

2 aoires or less 68.45 

55.8 

14.1 

Not exceeiling 5 acres 26.43 

21.5 

2.2 


More than 25 per cetil of tlie total cultivated area 
is held by about 3 per cent of the cultivators whei'ca>> 
21.5 per cent of the families have no more than 2.2 
per cent of the total. Such distribution of economic 
resources works unfavourably against the human agent 
whose exploitation as a bub-tenant, share-cropper or hired 
worker becomes ulmost inevitable. The people and 
administration are Injlh faced with a joit accompli in this 
set up. According to ilie figures of the U. P. Zemindari 
Abolition Committee, there are no less than 4 million 
Khatas of sub4enants including those of tenants of Sir 
and Khudkasht and ihobe occupying land without con- 
sent. Unrecorded subletting, as is revealed by private 
investigations, is in addition very widely prevalent 
particularly in the eastern parts and the permanently 
settled areas, 

Kalionalisaiion of such small-scale farming lies in the 
direction of a gradual rephiceineni of the family-holdings 
liy community fairms of an optimum size through planned 
co-operation and jntioduction of a progressive system of 
land tenures based on the institution of collective 
ownership of land by the village roinmuiiity functioning 
as an autonomous republic under a system of decentralized 
economy and distributive justice. 

Such communal organisation can be achieved through 
the following measures : 

1. Abolition of all forms of non-cultivating 
private rights in land including (a) the light of 
receiving rent whether by letting or sub-letting, (b) the 
privilege to share crop, and (< ) the freedom to operate 
through permanent hired or contract labour. 

2. Elimination of all forms of absentee culti- 
vation and cultivation by those engaged in other 
callings particularly public employments, trades and 
liberal professions. 

3. Making all agricultural land non- transferable 
and non-heritable by private individuals. 

4. Vesting the collective ownership of land in 
the village cKimmunity, which sliould have full freedom 
to redistribute land, rationalize faming and collect 
such dues as are necessary to discharge its own 
obligations including village expenses and any taxes. 


5. Replacement of land-revenue by an agricultural 
tax on the total farm produce in a village and 
assessed on the village community. 

Since' private rights in land-ownership would pass to 
vHlage communities tliey should bear all the burden of 
compensation to individuals. The provincial governments 
(4tould do no more than offer necessary facilities foi: such 
compulsory acquisition on a uniform scale and their 
revenues should not be burdened by or hypothecated to 
the costa of abolition of private rights. 

To replace present tenures by communal ownership 
of land and individual family-type holdings by community 
farms, wiiich would have the obligation to employ all 
permanent rc>4ident agriculturists in a village on an 
equitable basis, 'gradualness' rather than a sudden break 
from the past shall have to be adopted to smoothen 
transition. During the transitition period progress would 
lie in the following directions : 

1. Immediate assumption of all estate manage- 
ment by the Provincial Government in the capacity of 
trustees as is done in the U. P. when a mahal is 
declared Kham, No compensation would be required at 
tills stage as private profits shall be given back to 
individuals, up to a maximum limit as an anli- 
infiationary measure, after deducting costs ol collec- 
tion, public dues and zemindari expenses. 

2. Vesting of cultivating rights in actual 111101*8 of 
the soil whether they be chief tonunts, subtenants :r 
share-croppers. These riglus should not be trans- 
ferable but may be relinquished in favour of the 
village community which may be required to reimburse 
an outgoing cultivator for his pmnanent invest men is of 
a capital character in land. 

3. Imposing a muximiiin limit of say 20 acres on 
family holdings and abrogation of the rights of 
absentee cultivators or those cultivating through hired 
labor in favour of the farm servants. AD farms above 
the size of .SO acres should he converted into co- 
operative or collective units with suitable government 
subsidies to (lelernijne the best type or types of com- 
munity farma. 

4. Combination in farming to be encouraged by 
schemes of compulsory consolidation of cropping, co- 
operative ownership of farm equipment and machinery' 
and withdrawal of all public aid to stabilize family- 
type lioldiiigs. 

5. On the model of Rritisii Agricultural Act 194«. 
government should prescribe each year minimum acre- 
age yields to improve the productive efficiency of farms. 
A fall ill production, below the prescribed minimum 
should be punishable by termination of cultivating 
rights in individual family holdings. 

Experience gained during this period should be 
utilized in finalising the scheme of compensation, whose 
payment should Iim spread over a long period to avoid ' 
any inflationary impacts, flight of capital from the country- 
side and aggravation of cyclical movements. The amount 
instead of being assessed as ♦due should take the form 
of 'compensatory payments' for loss of. income to atabilixa 
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demand and niiiiimise incidence of unemployment. Varying term loans from the village co-operatives, raising the 

multiples at which current incomes should he capltulizcd necessary finances by compulvory fixed deposits of com- 

and varying laie^ of interest at whicli tile amount should pensution amount. By a happy marriage of the indigenous 

be immobilized for gjudiial release would heSt' secure thi^ forms of communul organisation with modern practices in 
purpose. If co-operation is to lie iru^-led as the be«i lever co-operation alone can he horn a new society enjoying 

for resuscitating the \illage rconoiny, payments by the social security and distributive justice drawn from full 
village communities can ea'^'lv be arranged ilimtigh long- t-niploynient and teclmoJogical advances 
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COLOUR BAR AND RACE DISCRIMINATION IN EAST AFRICA 

By M. J. SER0NE\' 


Natives. How I liaie the wokP You may ask wliat i» 
in a ninue. Well, what is in iiV The Oxford Dictionary 
defines the word 'native' as: ‘‘One horn or whose parents 
are doraieiled in ;j plaer." But that is not all. it goes 
on; *’A nicniher n| noii Kon>pi'an or uncivil i/<*d race.*' In 
Khsi Afiica and ('.‘•[avialK in K<*nya it has lu-en in.ule to 
Jiiciui ihr -Afiicaii Tl:r .ue. lhcp‘lor«\ ii'-'Cii- 

minalcd againsi i«ui as Vtnean^ hot as Native^ with a 
( apital *N' T in- vyuid v-muI oI ut rolum bai and 

litre diseriiniiiatioi! in Ka-I \ln> T.n thruu^di the 
•‘treei*. of Nairobi To? exnrnple. and \i>ii will meet it at 
rstTN eoirUT. In puldie p.ilk-^ \ini ,-tre places reseive«l 
“Ft»r Natives onlv" oi ' I'oi onh.'* Some 

iimc'-r- "for Non Naioe- onh.’ a! oiluji-, “F(»r Non 
r.uropeans onl\.’' tlo lo ]iii- m to jMil.di* lavan* 

rii-s and you 1 anuol 1 >.! iiu-ri ihi-’ uotd heUTath whieli 
the, .Africans inouj \es, Miiiaii-. The K’uiopeate^^ 
tliiiik the name 1- loo good, so iii'Uiui oj calling him an 
Ml lean llirv call hiin a Nali\e. I'lial is how he i.' known 
to ilie Jaw. fo I he law he i" nof an Miieaii hot a 
Native. 

1 am otieii asked wlielher the ear.le sysii n. exi'^ls in 
I’ael Africa. ]\Iy answer i«i: Yes, Hot out caste ‘'ysiem is 
noi founded cm any religion existing* undi-r tlu' sim i)iii 
on r(*loui. The Finopeaus constitute what nia\ Im termed 
ihi‘ first cu"*te, the Brahmins the* ViiHiociiiis .d 
\fiica. The Indians ('omc next aiul ihe Viiicans eoine 
last. SiippiJtiiig there are .‘1 cdeik-. .dl woikiug al l]»e 
same kind of work witli tiio -aiiie e linational <(iialiru‘atie.ris 
and the same respoii.*.iltiIity , tin* Loropean ina> gel s,i\ 
fiOO| shillings, the Indian siii Dings and the Afri'-an 

75|- shillings per nioruh. IVople aie paid ni F.asi \fjica 
not according to merit hut according lo the cidonr of 
their skin. Tliis is justice an*! atiyhoiB who li.«s ilu 
impudence to rise and challenge the sysleiu is merely 
an inesponsihlc agitator. Any one raising the cry 

“Kqual pay for equal work” is ju-i a “scmi-cducatcd 
native politician.” The European^ laljour iiiirIi lo pio\c 
that they are just townsfolk who kiniw nothing ibout ll»e 
conditions in the country and so are not fit to represent 
African opinion generally. 

An institution whi<^ depicts colour har in action 
better than any other is what it known as “the Kipandc’* 

10 


the Nalivc Kegihiraiion Ceiliticate. I have one before 
UK- now as I write this. It is i'^sued under die Native 
Beg! traiioii Ordinance, 1921. Every .African over 18 uu 
le-s ts.pec.allv i^xemptcd nuiM have it. llicrc has been 
mucii cigUaii'ui iig.'i.nsi this Kipande iiuL it lakes long — 
one might say loo long— in going. In the meantime the 
jioor “Native** must go on carrying it. He is obliged by 
(nw to earry about his Kipande and to pioiiucc it when 
cvci and wherever asked for hy ihe police. Failure to 
IKOilme the Kipande upon being requested to do so is a 
imnishalde offence under ihe Native Regishation Oidinance, 
1921. 

Nothing (‘Oiild depict the spirit of colour bar and 
lacc diftc.riminalion in Kenya betrer than the Kipande. 
()nJ\ ihe Afncaiis have to earn it. li -s of social and 
fiommrii iiujkmIjucc. 1 il ii* an id*‘nlificalion certi- 
fie.ile, hui iimh‘ad oi ht aring the owner’s photograph it 
iuai*. instead his !.*ii ihurnh Impression Thi'i us they 
'•jy ltdps the police in delecting crime. Il is alf»o an 
iiiblniiuent for keeping the labourer's wages low. It Was 
originally designed for farm labourers wh<* were (and 
still aie) paid hardly Sh. 8| a month. The wage* are 
entered in the Kipande by each employei .so that any 
employer knows what tlic Iasi one paid, and th*' poor 
labourer has hardly a idmiice of improving his lot. But 
ihe mischief does nol end hrre* Tlie labourer is at tho 
mercy of tho while employer berause in>on being engaged 
file employer signs in the Kipande and the labourer 
e.Miiioi leavi* unle*^s lie ha^ been '♦igiied i»fT. Funhermorr', 
he cannot he re employed until the (dd master has put 
his signature on the discharge column. Oihenwise the 
poor Native is regarded as deserter and guilty of contra- 
vening the Native Registration Ordinance of 1921. If 
you rare to turn the other side of the Kipande, vou I'^dl 
read notes for the guidance of an employer engaging 
the owner of the certificate. The following provisions, T 
think, will attract your eye: 

1. Within 48 hours of engaging the owner of 
this certificate the employer shall sign him on ink, 
In columns 1 to 5 overleaf. The entry of employment 
should be made on the top unused line etc. etc. 

At the same time the employer shall keep a root id 
of hit number, name, and date of engagement. 
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tlii» is not clone the employer will not be able to report 

iiiA number, and name if he deserts,) 

• * * 

3. No employer shall engage the owner of this 

n'Uificale if it hears an ciidorseraen! of engagement 
hut none of discharge unless the permission of a 
Itegistration Officer is first ol)lained in writing. 

* * * 

6. Failure to comply with any of the above pro* 
visions constitutes a contra veni ion of the Native Regis- 
tration Ordinance, 1921. 

In case of the decease of the boldei of this 
cerliiicale, or any person finding the same, it should 
be sent, together wnih its container, to the nearest 
District CommisMoner or to the Chief Registrar of 
Natives, P.O. Box 322, Nairobi. 

Thunk (iod the deceased is not required to pmdiiee 
ill' Kipuridc in heaven! 

The Europeans nof amP iii wiili .'ppiojijiuie.l 

ill best lands in Kenya whVh lia>e he(’n s-el aside for 
th» exclusive use o! iln- \\ IiIh ilu- \\'hji< lligldaiuK, 
ar exploiting cheap Aliiean 1 iliom Mid liave tleviM-d tin* 
Ki’.aiide as on eileclive niraiis ot keipin;: I ho wages of 
th labourer down. Vou see the j'oor l.ihoun*r has no 
chiiioe of improving lu^- lot. He has Jiot yet developed 
In 4 Trade Union.'' and ho he is at the mercy of White 
expluitation. lie has no means of Liargalning foi a better 
loi and he i.i denied even l1u‘ lihiM’l) of leaving a had 
job honever dissatisfied he may feel. Not onl> the 
lal uiei’s Iml ail Afiiians educated or uneducated are. 
old ged to carr> about ihi-; liaieful docmuenl. You see, 
lh( African is a poUiitiaJ souice of ele -p labour to Euro- 
pe 11 sellleis liaekiil and subsidised jjy the ('overnnk*nl 
U i? obliged lo iirodiice it wluaievcr and svlieiever it is 
r. piiied of him by a iiolieeiiiaii. thif must have been a 
live lo iiiipicciaie ihi^ amiojaiice CJus»d hy thi.s eert’- 
■alc. ^ on lainnol {i.r. if vou ale an Africani v.alk 
n ->ul the Streets of ii town without a Kipande hu: you 
■ c apprelicusivc of hfing asked lo produce il at ever 
*ruer, failing which vou are impii-om-d. Only tlu- 
frican.s have lo earry ihe Kipande. Tlie Europeans and 
ic Indians move alxuii f.rely. 

You can find iii.’^taiiiU'- ot race disorlniinalioii (Veiy- 
'Cie. Even lo go lo ihc picluies when 1 left Nairobi 
car ago Affieans liad l<» have, spe^'a! f(U‘ the 

ma halls The .siojy gm ihai iline wa- a figlu 
ne of the ihoalets in w»bi<-b an All lean .ind a Euro- 
were involved, the (diieit of ihe quarrel being an 
•an girl! The Afji.an as u-uai wa.-; hbairied fiu- it 


and ever since any African who wished to go to tte 
cinema halis- you see most of the theatres in Nairobi are 
owned by o^ne big monopoly — ^was required lo take a 
pass given him b> the manager of the New Theatres Lid., 
upon giving au undertaking for orderly behaviour. And 
even then only the front rows were reserved for him. 

Many hotels in Nairobi and other important towns 
are closed to the Non-Europeans. Of course, Africans 
serve in them but they cannot be served in them. There 
is a story of an African leader from West Africa who 
was touring the continent. A week hack he had been 
received in audience ot the Buckingham Palace and found 
worthy of being invited to a Royal Parly. But in these 
far removed East African dominions of His Majesty the 
door of one ‘‘Africa Hold” was closed against him b(i 
latihc he was Africani 

The policy of i-egregalioij or as luis come lo be known 
in iIk* South as “ajiailhcid” **lso seen in the means of 
iiaiispori anrl communiculion. Africans may iioi travel 
ill the same railway comparlini*nl as the Kuiopcaii'’ or 
Hr* Indians. The three are rigidly segregalt'd. The 
.Afriean often gels the worst of the bargain in rail wav 
aeeoiiimodaiion. Wailirm loonr- are not foi passcngrr- 
iiavelliiig this <»r that ebiss but for this or lace 'Hie 
Europcaii<} arc a.ssumed lo ii.ivel first (biss. ihc '■A'^iahe.*'' 
sceoiid, and the “Natives** ihiid. the wailing i»>oius au 
fixed aceoidinglv and even il an Mricaii travels hist el 
he has to go to a thlid ^la^^ waiting romij and hiavc all 
its horrors. 

It is iheietore no matter fur Mirpri'-e il an Aliicaii 
on lireathing a fuer alnioqiliprc abi;oad feii- a gieal 
sense of rebel Foi once he t an move alunil freely a*' 
a human being. .A'^ ^oon a.s I landed uL Hoiubay last 
year J felt the dilTeience. 1 eould go anywheie I liked 
provided my r«ocke| eould afford il. T could go into a 
hotel, walk into a lesiaiivaul, go lo a picture house — do 
all these withoui ihe eohuir of my skin he.iig enquired 
inio. There were no mon- “For Natives only” or “For 
Europeans ()iil>." Tliib ixpcrienee which an African 
undergoes alnuad sin h that were il not loi the desire 
lo double liack ami lihtirale his people, he would not 
desire lo return, hceausc like il or iioi he is better off 
abroad than at home. Abroad he is a human being — an 
African, but in Kenya he is a Native and much less 
ihan a human being. So vou ree why 1 hate the woid 
“Natives.** It signifies hueigu domination and exploita- 
tion of the FalluTland, and i*; n mea.siire of the amount 
of true liheriy. equality and justice which prevail in 
British East Afijea, Pax Brilunnica! 
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ENOUGH 

THE CYNOSURE OF SANCHI ; ih/ RhUhn 
Metteyyai Edited by Brahnmrhari Devnm'un To/z- 
'^hii/ha. Mahabodhl Society. Colombo. Pp. SO. 

Written by a pious and venerable .monk oi 
Ceylon on the ;ois-pi« ioue u'‘easion of ihi' exhibition 
«>f rhe relies of the Buddha’s chief disciples at Colombo 
hi.st year, thi^ short bul readabh' \vork conlaina » 
number of nocdiil noles on the ;.ntiqnii i<'s of Ft.anehi. 
(Imt hill of shrines in Ilw‘ Malwa lahlelind. frenu which 
Sir Alexander Punnin^li'ini i.covin'd llu' reliis in the 
nuMdle of lh(' I'ls* cenlury The inithor’s notes are 
b’cipKnillv acei><i:)''inird by uilert'siing quotiitions from 
tfi(' Pali Camm and the irwr riptioiis of the Kreat 
riinperor Aseka a.« veil a< from the works of st:ind:ird 
authors fioni CimninGharn to ATarshflll and Foueher. 
'I'o l!ii» llie .uillioi has iulvled inleresling necounf*^ of 
llie ble.sdntrs hmuL'ht lo India i\r> ^w>ll as Cevlon by 
I hi* advent of Rnddliism TTi' h-.i/. nl-'O i»lven n< a vivid 
descriutinn. aaain-l flie backiiiound of neuj.'cf and 
pi'i’secntion to whieli !Vidd|ii‘\n wa'-' subjected under 
Pori mini "'e and Dulcl. ni!-* in llie ivi-f tind the 
('ducitionji influence-' ol* Cliri'-itiau missionaries in 
n'ciMit times, of tin* inn ehts \s!uc 1 j iln* niou.-; people 
of tlie Island h:n’e piained from the a.'iival of the 
relies in their niidsl last \rar. \n app< ndix »‘onfaiiis 
the text of the cdrresnondi nep carried on by the 
Hononiiy Srrri'tary of the Alaliabodhi Society with the 
OnNernniont of India for the return of the •Tlie-^ fnxn 
the Viclori;! and Albert Museum in London whore 
thev had been Ivimr for maulv a centm’V The valui* 
of Miis work which contains a number of sketc.hes of 
the relic cnskel inscriptions, would hiiNo been enhance^l 
b'v’ Mie addition le^ a map and a ehrnnoloaneal table .as 
wed 'is an illusir'tion of the relics themselves, 

IT. N. Chostt.m. 

M\(IAT>nA AnCMlTECTURE ANU CULTURE* 
Ry Srfs* ('handro Chafferjee, CR , Fithnpatynvipfirnd 
Vnivrr.dhf of CnlnUtn. 191^ One map arid thirhf 
fhtten. Pp .rref/i d- f 7®. 

The book under review is ji curious mixture ol 
two parts winch could have been kept separate from 
ouo anotlier w^flhout anybotly noticing it. In the first 
]>art, the author has tried to reconstruct a pi^'tore of 
the cultural life of Magadha through succeji-ivi ages 
For this purpo.se, ho has utilized such evidence as is 
vailablo from contemporary sculpture as well as 
literature, both sacrwl and secular. The second part 
is more an essay on some fundaiinontal problems 
•'dating to architecture, namely, its relation to life 
and nature- There are occasional references to Ma.e'adha 
and its past, but they do not so much form paib of 
an argument in favour ofithe immediate is.sinj. 

After laying down solne principles, the author 
proceeds to a practical consideration of how a revival 


can be brought about in Indian 'ni-hiterture ted 
for he considers this to It* ns ne'^Tssarv in a ronn 
naliorml life, ;is laying the foundalion proi»erly i 
•niy building anei-.slion ATr. Chattcriei’.s missic 
zeal i.s evident tlvougli all the pages ; nn<!. ir 
enliuisi.asm in enH«ling the reader’s sympathy 
I hen procf'Pils to do'.-'cvibr- cerl.ain rrcenl, ai' liiteni 
design.s which cc»m.hinc trndilion.il, ’Hii-ilic cone 
wiih nindern. nh’litnrian one« Tf'’ men goes so 
as' to .'icquain! Uie r'-idrr wiih hfic. imuoi'triijf men 
over the winll have ev’'’»\-3scd Ihi-ir '•vmnathy w?. 
l!ie levivni m'na merit a-^fnclated ‘Mil ilr aulho 
mum* in India. 

We are Fun* tlie rec'i"!' w'ili llie anthr’ 

or (he book, hi,- feelings fow’ud-' India's artistr 
achievernen* V in Tne past, mu-I his jn-'* . l.dm lh:il any 
lU'W mo'. emenf in n.stional i "con-f vici inn -'louhl uo* 
fiil to profit bv the ide'il« irr-bodied in fhi'TU, 

INDIAN ARrUlTErTURE : !hj O. (\ 

Kulvh PvhUdtrr,'. Windr,' ffall 7 an'’ P ordurt a. 

7 ? including Itrt and 7^^ jdafcp or fignrr<i, Pr^^^r 
J\: 6 S. 

The b<*r'k wms ovPnti'.’pT piibli-licd fimu th<* otpee 
of the Rv}>,fw in PahMitfa in B)?^. ‘I'.d .'on! Mined |be 
ob*-i'r'\ at I'tie-* of ^Ic '>■!» br.nti'd cr* irbie on the origin 
and de\ .•lopmcTit of Indian archil* . •* sue Wf are grab*- 
fill to the proven I puMI-hers for haviag one,’ m- ’•e 
made it available to the public f'lpi' '-s nn velv to note 
Unit there ha^ bf‘i n iv. 'ilfrrM ii>ii in {!,<- Ii-xi of the 
hook. 

NinxixL KiM\n 

TOR-\L : TTIF POE T WD TllS MESSADE : Ru 

^nchchidanandn Sinha P\ddi"hid by Ratn Nmaitf Lut. 
AJfnhahnd. m:?. Pp. Rnca !{<■ .S’ 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal Mliar.*- with Pabinilvanath. 
the fame of hai'ing atriiiif'd fo rc!*' jiielir .'XCellence 
in modem India [ndiio* cnltiiri' in the iwenl.icth 
century v dl hing Var tlie iripM-’-s of ihe^e two 

per‘*onaliti- s, and fin'ir inflm nco wdl be felt in mailers 
bevnnd the immediate scoue of T(i:drv Th.'v have 
not bi'on men* ports, but nation tiuildeis : mP iri- 
(iifTiT'e'it *o llio -t niggles of human^t^ afPr if.ith aud 
piM’fectioii, but leadei'^ in th*' searcli jifter tliem : net 
ai‘'ui fioni tl'.eir u.alien but iU a''fT'(ilif('d ;{'Prr.seii!a- 
li\e-' If. h i-- b**r‘n quite in the fitne--'! of things that au 
iiincnt .scholar like Dr Pachc-hidanaTid.i has 

devoted so much lime and energv to the r*''*'*mn(ing ^»f 
tl ach-ex niii^nts of Sir MuhammafI Tqlial 

Dr. Sinha, now on the verge of »S0, has necupied 
imporlDTib and responsible positions in the cullairal life 
of the country "in polilic^j, in education, in .iournalisni. 
His extensive reading in juictw and philosophy and 
his intimate knowledge of Persi.an and XTi-dn, no less 
than Ids ardent lUition'dif’Tn and liberal humanity 
made him ii worthy exponent of the poetry of Sir 
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Muhammad Iqbal. A wise head on ever young 
shoulders, he has inlerpreted Sir Muhammad Iqbal to 
the youth of the present generation with a symn^atby 
hsRdly to be paralleled. 

And he has been thorough in his method. Appa- 
rently he has not neglected any phase in his estimate 
of the poet. He has investigated into the religious, 
political and philosophical background, and has also 
given us an idea of the literary value of Iqbal's Urdu 
and Persian poetry, including n comment on his 
attitude towards <mysticisni or Sufism. As a poet- 
philosopher, as an exponent of the cultural unity of 
India, as an eminent humanist. Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
hits to be appraised in addition to his being a mere 
poet. 

But the author ha.s not been eager to rush to 
'■onclusions. He ha.s not scrupled to take pains to raise 
fundaim«ntnl questions. Tie lias tried to present Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal as a religious poet, as an interpreter 
of Islam. But the author has bis own interpretation 
as to the objective of Islam. “Islam is, in substance. 
M religion possossing groat powers of elasticity and 
resilirnee. and al.^ao it has inherent in it a remarkable 
capacity for making progress from good to better. 
Jind from better to best. Jslnm nl<n possessed in its 
vt^iy warp and woof (the Quran) tlv elements of 
I'rogreas by process of adaptation to the over-changing 
needs and roquiremont.s of hu-Tanity. and of a^lvancing 
along the march of events’* But during the last few 
centuries Islam has lost this power of adaptation, in 
fujr author'.s ojunion, and we are told that Iqbal has 
misinterpreted or at any rate has misconrc'ivcjd the 
Quranic teachings. 

The author, in .support of his standpoint, cites 
freely from such thinkers as Sir C. P. Ramaswamv 
Iyer, from the opening '\erse«< of tlu^ Quran, and such, 
eminemt^ persons a.s T)\\ Pved Ame<'r Ali, Ur, Hafiz 
‘^yed. \rivvab Alcbar Var .Tung Bahadur of TTyderab.ad 
and Sir Mirza Ismail. He has gone to Alberuni and 
consulted hi^ view.s on Indian culture and Islam-; he 
has quoted in rxtfnsn the opinions of Prof S Khnda 
Bukhsli. In sliort, a liberal and rationalistic inter- 
nretation of Tslitin. and not of n dogmatic assertion, 
is favoured by our author. The port’s outlook resulted 
in his <lenunciation of Pluto — not, .acrording to the 
author, a sign of mentid balance. 

Between tljc dogmatic ehamiuons of Islam and the 
libRr.al ones, there wu.s bound to be eonsiderablo diver- 
cence of opinion, and that more th.an on one point. 
It coloured the poet's views on pantheistic Sufism ; 
“the nobler t\’pe of idealistic philo,sophy” in Islam 
(the wolds within the quotation mnrk<; are taken from- 
the Rt. Hon'blc Ur. Syed Ameer All's Spirit of hlam) 
has been, says Ur. Sinhn, “not onlv ignored, but 
rniphaticnlly oppo'^ed and condemned." 

This attitudi’ must have narrowed and crippled 
the spirit of poetry in Iqbal in no small me.asurc, as 
may be gathered from our author's comparison between 
the poet on the one hand and Ghalib and Hali on the 
other ; again, between the poet on the one hand, and 
poets like Kalidns, Dante, Goethe and Rabindranath 
on the other. Gn'at literature can never lose its 
character of greatness and literary worth ; the treat- 
ment must be elevating, it must be iwmjsted with 
beauty and sincerity. It is here that Dr. Sinha finds 
Iqbal lacking ; for he notc?s in the poet’s work "much 
dogmatic^ preaching, on subjects theological and 
t^hilosophical, much uncritical critici.sm of what he 
dislikes, " but little or no ‘inspiration' in the sense in 
whicli Plato understood it. This view is shared by Prof. 
Kalimuddin Ahmed, whose opinion as expressed in his 
Vydii Shniri per ek Nazar is quoted by Dr. Sinha as 


summing up the estimate of Iqbal as a poet : "Iqbal 
was a poet for whom Urdu poetry had been waiting. 
He was conversant with the literature of the Eaet and 
the West. He understood the vneaning of poetry. He 
could have done all that he wished. It w'us not difficult 
for him to enthrone Urdu poetry on the hij^iest peak 
of glory. But he did not give his thought to it.'’ Ur. 
Sinha makes similar remarks and wlmt he .say.s 
practically amounts to this : Iqbal burnt his incenf-e 
at the altar not of poetry, but of theology. 

Why Iqbal fails to appeal to non-Muslim readers 
has been discussed at lejigth in Chapter XIV. 

The positive fact, howc'ver. f)f Iqbal’s greatness 
hfiLS to be brought out. He i« neither for the East nor 
for the West, but for I-^lam. for Islam to him stands 
for active and complete co-openitinn with tin* torces 
of good. The world ha.s sntTorccl long from the on- 
sl.'uights' of Iblis in various forms ; now’ it is Wc'slern 
(or Eastern) iimperialisin. now it is the commi.nism 
of Marx : They are but variations of the sime 

«=foiirge. way \o safely li(‘s through the corisc*iou.s- 

ness of m.an’s divine origin — and the [jocI has a distinct 
role to play, for he not .m meiv poet, he is also th*- 

thinker, the preacher, the fighter. There i.« no dojbi 
that Ifibal comes here perilously near to dogmatism, 
;ind critics will differ in their estimate of Idin accnnl- 
ing to their judgment, whether the poii llowed 
dogmatism (as Ur. Sinha Ihink.Q to t verclond In', 
poetry or not. 

An.v w^ay, Ur. Sinlia’>’ book will be a valued coritn- 
bution on the subject ; bo wrilew from tie fullncv!. ol 
knowledge and with enthnsiascii. 

P. R. Skv 

GONTEMPORABV L\J)I.\N PAIN rKBS • R// 

G. Venkatachalam.. Nahttnin PiihlirniHyns, Bomhny 
Thirteen halftone tyJoelc'^' •uni tnut lulour platen 
P/h 120. Pri.ee Eft. 

This volume of fifiei'n impiv'tenliou^ ossav. on 
i^ftocn .mvodern Indian paint (M'. of w’hich eight (N L. 
Bose, Devi Roy Cho\\dhiiry, S TTl<il, \.sit Haidar. 
Muknl Dey, Promode Chalteriee, Pulin Biliary Dntl 
and Venkatappa) an* di^cijvlii'.s of Abjinindra N.dh 
Tagore, gives a panoramic view of a plni.se of modi’rn 
Art -culture, initiated by the father of modern Indian 
paintings. Each essay is ijrofaced bv a halftone 
rejiroduction of tlie artist concerned. Unfortunately, 
the specimens ehosen do not always correctly represent 
the best or the typical work of I'ach artist. The author, 
a well-known journalist, interested in Indian Art, dis- 
arms all criticisms by indicating hi.«; modest plan in 
Piddishing this volume : “T have not attempted any 
biographical or critical studies of their live.- but have 
merely recordr'd mv i'u.pre.s^ions of their personalities 
and niy reactions to their pictures. This book is. at 
befit, a mode.st introduction to their art," a remark 
which all reviewiTS wdl lu^artily riidor.se. He write'' 
in a racy and attractive style — free from technical 
jargons-— which scare away the average nmn from a 
.study of art. The ,\ppendix. originally a reply to 
Beverley Nichol's foolish and ill-tempered verdict on 
Indian artists, briefly sinimarise.s the outstanding 
characters of Indian Art. which will he useful to all 
beginners. In new India, in a new set-up, all national- 
ists should take a greater and more live interest in 
rontfwn«porary productions of Art than that extended 
in the past. And Mr. Venkatachalam's book will un- 
doubtedly olfer a very useful help. It is unfortunate 
that the book is marred by a “school-boy howler'*. 
The frontispiece, “Buddha and his Disciples" by 
Venkatappa is described “as* one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the modem Indian Art," which is very mis- 
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leading, and, defames the authors own reputation for 
c'onnoisseurship. This should be omitt^ in later 
editions. Kaumunya 

EUROPE LOOK8 AT INDIA : By Alex Aronaon. 
Hind Kitabs, Bombay. Price Ra. 6. 

Dr. Aronson's two other books, Rabindranath 
TJtroufjh Western Eyes and Rmnain Holland, have 
earned him high reputation. The present volume is 
another feather to his cap. This book aiiritS at explain- 
ing the eiiltural relations between India and the W<v:l 
iind at the assessment of India's contribution to the 
( omplieHted texiuro of Europeiiii culture. It trace- 
Tuiropenn responsi* to India, again.^^t an historical and 
sociological background, from Vollairc to Aldous 
Huxley, and shows how this resrion-e has fiuctified 
Incidentally this book also explains tlie gon<’ral 
philosophy of the leaders of thought in relation to 
ihcir responsi* to Indian culture. This book will be of 
great help in ])Voinoting underslanding betweer. India 
:ind Europe, now that India is independent and ha-* 
l.iken her flue placf in Ihc’ co:nit\ of njitions. 

S. K. Bo«;k 

SANSKRIT 

TtESfRIPTIVK rATAbOnUF OF THE PALI 
MANT’^f'PIPTS THE ADYAR IdPRARY : By 
K TP Adihnnvt A , PhD. (Lnnd) The Adyor 
Lih^nrij J^n'rr /?.«. fj. 

Wf }\i j’f df-cri['i jon.'' of 51 uTjnu-'crip*'', all 

'viitleji in t|i<- Sinliiilex' .script .'ind all but onf' on 
)t;iliTi-lr:if. T!;' -r lelate lo Riidflhi^l a\oiIvS in Pali witlt 
oni' in the .^iiili.dcse laiigUMge Th«' inanuscriptb which 
do not £;« ijf'ndiy liear a in- date a if comparatively 
nifidern. The one dcsenbfd as fairly old contains a 
figun* vliii’h pi‘f'>nin:d>l\ ref(M‘s to lb(‘ flair- of conying 
(j., 1S.*5S not unlikely of the Saka <* 1*0 The ohlest 
:md most infer :nanu.‘^cript de.scrtiied iti the 

eon f-' ‘JS e())^pf‘rp1at(‘s dated lg 13 AD 

' 17115 Saka tU'.O arid contains the texts of two Pali 
'^uilns with ex)dai)atory notes in Sndiat»'-f f'n one of 
them. The de-cri])! ion*- fellow the .s<erc' ‘typed mecha- 
tiical form in fjuolirig extracts from th(^ beginning and 
lh(' einl of the maMU'cripts Retereiu f’- to printed 
f'doions arc but no ineiitiun is iruale of the 

nature fd tlic texts preserved in the iuanit-'cri]»ts. Onl> 
in one ca.se the observation'^ of another scholar, who 
used it, are (pioti'd (]> 77) with reference to .i parti- 
cular mannscript. 

CiriNTAHAHAV PuNKUNSMlH 

HINDI 

CANDIO,ir--5JHRADDIIAN.lAIJAX • Kmhr. 
Vidyapilh, Bennrccs Cantonment. Pp. 14^. Prirr Ur J-8. 

GANDIIIJJ KO SHRADDHA^^.1ALT Viuoba 
Bhavc. Snsta Sahitya Mmulol, Curinnyffhi (''irem^. 
A’f'UJ Delhi. Pp. Price six annas. 

IIRIDAYA-MANTHAN KE DIN . Sasta 

'^ohifyn Mnndal. Cormanyht Cirnhi, \rin Delhi Pp. 67 
Price joiir annas. 

The first is one of the four volunn^s of tributes to 
fiandhi.ii’g mt'mory which will form a part of the 
ICaahi Vidyapith’s iimiseworlby project to publish in 
Hindi, a 8ene.s of t.wenty-fne volumes, cruliodying 
Gandhiji's life, letters, views on Ahimsa, Hindii- 
Moslem unity, imtouehability. education, politics, 
economics, religion and his allied experinien's vith 
Truth; also other's reminisconeos of Gandhi li. The 
volume under review, which is illustrated, contains a 
s.vmposium of tributes by the represent a tivn ]ea<ler.s 
of Indian life and thought. 

The second conastsu of the illuminating public 
addresses of Shri Vino A Bhave, delivered for aeveral 
days immediately following Gandhiji’s death. These 


take, oni! into the vciy he;trl of Gandluji’s faith and 
j»hilo.«ophy o! life, ilu; authors stylo b('ing aii apex ol 
simplicity. 

The third is a coni])ilaiion by Shri A'ashpiil Jain 
of Gandhiji's post-prayer addresses apropos of his fast 
which ho undertook during January, 104i?, frjr restoring 
Hindu-Mualim unity. They constitute his soul’s cry and 
crucifixion ui the inireasing animosity of and alienation 
between the two* co-mmiinities and his innermost and 
(‘nmest prMVtT for j^cuco .und liarmoiiv atuonir the 
pt'ople. G . A1 . 

GUJARATI 

fl) imAKTRAJ ITANFMAN ; Ti^in.dnUd hy C 
U. Fshelal. Thick rover Pp, S7. Price c.kt nvintn. 

(2) SHRI SH.ARDAMANI DEVI . By Annnd Chai- 

tnnyn. Thick card-httard pn. 102 P">rr riqhf ann/v^. 

(3) DH\MMA PAD - By Vni.dit B>rhavd>i 
DtfM. Pp. Vt/i. Price Ur /. 

(4) BAD BHARAT . B<i PniicUa P ThaVon 
Pp 2R0 Price Re. UH. 

f5) SWARTR'' VrrHAR : By Dnlvn^mu .f .yac 
7iftfh Mehta. Pp 103 Prirr ten 

(6) SHRI JN\NSATRA GITA • Th > h m 
Pn .W. Price Re. J-4. 

All puhlichcd hif the Sorirtt/ fhr Keen-, inrn - 
ment of Cheap Liternturr . Ahnirdnht^d 

TTiidcr Mr Manu Snbedar's dirrcMou thi* So i- t* 

'*> advancing by Icnp-i and bounds In our il- 

obiect of T'opuhiridng btrrMturp in ‘ill P- 
Religion. Mythology. History. Bellc« Lctfres. Hvgieui' 
and Mcdi^-inc and many otli»u‘.‘*. Mr Mom jw known 
nil o^'or India a® an Economist of the fir^f »-ink nnd 
a businc.ssman, but vorv few know hi.'j '’troncr inclin'i- 
tion fow.4rd.s litt'rature .and religion Tt i= I hi- triil i ' 
hLs char.ncter. which has led him to srlec-t ihc bp.s' 
writer and books on tin subject he wishes t,» m>,k. 
popular and touch th^ h<^/rts r>r the nj'<'>ec Bhaktara- 
Uan^imnn. a Irnndation from Hindi, portrays him not 
onlv n towering and -strong man. but as an intf-Pi 
gent guide, friend and lielj^er o^ .^hr Rimp Shi-i 
^lru-<*'d‘t!ijaTi{ Drvi. the wife of R.am.ikri«hn‘i P.^rann- 
han^ j. an i-h-)) Hindu wife, ‘•riintlv and .eimble, whose 
vocation (»f life was to be of u«e to her hu^band. i- 
the s’lbject-ni, after of thf* second hook, and the writer 
h.ns sncceerlrd in eri‘i''ing a timely interest in the 
reader. Pandit Bechand.u'i Dosbi is a deep student and 
research-scholar both of Jainism and Buddhism He 
has-, a** Trr'Hf.s his «cliohi r.«hip in (his bonV, gi\en exten- 
sive notes .and comment.-’ exidaining the religion* 
-ongs Dharrnn and P.^dr, r-urrent in Buddhistir litera- 
ture. ITis monograph on ‘'Self-.vitndy of Dharmn Pad” 
is the wmrk of a talf'nted man. Tt wa= a mo^^t com- 
mend.-ibh* idee of Mr M-inu Suhedar to have a 
M.ahribhMnt.u «;nit;tble for being understruid bv jinT- 
niles in Gujarati and shorn of it« various sidetrack-'. 
TT(’ ^ fou^^d one such in Bcng.ali bv FluTiodh Chandr- 
AT.'iiumdfir. called Chheledcr Mahahharafn which h.s'^ 
undergone eleven editions Thi.« abridge-nent fellv the 
story as a continuous whole, .and keeps up the inleresi 
of the young reader. The Gujarati version is illu-- 
I rated also .and thus adds to its attract ivpnos.s. Bvanrp 
A^ichar is based on manual t.aken from the Git.a. 
TTpanishads. Bhagv.at, and dmilar work-- and in the 
form of a dialogue between a t^nd.hak f Inquirer) and 
his Pi-eeeptor, expounds the philosophy of the Adv'sil 
fnon-dualisrn). .Tnansafra Oita has the Sanskrit text 
printed in Guj.arati and gives the analysis and the 
meaning of each ver.«e of the Bhagv.ud Gita, so that 
the student can easily follow the trend thereof. This 
Society's publication of the copies of the Gita at 
various popular prices has reached the number of 
three lakhs. K. M. J. 
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A No ether watch compares with Btema for sheer 
beauty, for brilliant design^ for lasting dependability 
and value 1 More and more Eterna watches arc arriving 
from Switzerland, and today, you will have no difficulty 
in choosing an Eterna watch that is lovely to behold, 
and will be a fiuthful friend for many years to come. 
Remember Eterna watches come to you only through 
the House and Registered Dealers of Favre«Leuba, 




INDUN PERIODICALS 


The Legacy of India : Spiritual 
Contribution 

If one were to ask in what way the past 
civilizalion of India is to be distinguished from 
other ancient cultures, one can be at once told 
that die distinctive feature of Indian civilization 
is its emphasis upon the spiritual aspect of life. 
In the course of an article in Prabuddha Bharata 
H. D. Bhaltacharya observes : 

It is indeed true that no civilization kas ever lived 
and thrived without a spiritual basis, for civilization 
has no moaning without the control of the baser 
olcineuts of human nature and a cousideratcuess 
towards the inLeroj^ts and wcil-btiing of ones follow 
beings. But the wolf arc of society does not necessarily 
involve the rc('OKnition of human values: it may be 
soughi with the ulterior motive of ad\aiicing snlf- 
lul crest, and this personal ndviinccment may be not 
’,.10 iirogress of the spirit but the iuerea-^od picture 
of the body. All malerial civilization has aimed 
])rimurily at increasing ereaturo comforts and followed 
ihc path of indulgence {pravrUtimarga) and not that 
of abnegaljon of pleasure (nivriUimargit) . Oeasoless 
striving after the atitiiinment of animal .satisfaction 
has served only to whet the appetite without bringlnvr 
any sense of satiety ‘and spurred men on to greater 
activity to maint^iiii and improve the standard of 
living. The crown of wild ohvi' has adorned the brow 
of the most successful eompetitor in tlie struggle for 
worldly possessions, and nations that have* inaHtcred 
the technique of maU'iial conquest liinl oiii>irit>ped 
others in the race for more comfortable living h;i\e 
been acclaimed us llie most civilized. 'J'he eiuze loi 
power and muteriul Mipruniacy has brought ineviUbly 
in ite train wars of conquest, exploit iitiou and sub- 
jugation of baiJtWiird nicos and mutual conlb»-.( jnnoug 
the advanced nations theiiiselves, and tliough it. has 
made men more keeu-wittpd and c<iuipppd with bettrr 
iustrumentfi for probing into the my storms of the 
material universe, it has not made them more eUii<‘,:il 
and humane, or prompted them to judge tu’operly the 
values of things in terms of their spiiitual worth. 
Engrossed in the evanescent and the worldly, materinl 
civiliaation has ever set its face ag-inst the eternal 
and the transcendental. 

Against, this mode of looking at nature and man, 
may be set the Jndian way of looking at life. Two 
remarkable utterances— one from the Vpanishwl and 
the other from the Bhagavadyita — practically sum ui* 
the Indian assessment of the values of worldly e^sl- 
ene.e. In the famous YajnaA’alkya-Maitreyi dialogue 
^f the. Brihadaranyaka UpanUhad occur the siguihcaiit 
Stords, ‘^l/o, verily, not for hive of all is all dear, but 
(T love of the Self all is dear. Lo, verily, it is the 
df that should be seen, that i^ould be 
rkened to, that should be reflected on and 
leditated upon. O Maitreyi, Lo, verily, the 
being seen through | hearing, reflection and 
ditation all this world is known.’* A3td the other 


is from the Fifteenth Chiiplci of the Bhagavadyita 
vrhere, in the opening verses, we are told that Ihe 
wanescent world (ashvattha) is rooted in God above, 
and though it branches oat in al! directions for the 
embodiment (;f souls, it cfui be cut with the sharp 
weapon of dispassion, and thereby a reluru to the 
i lernaJ source can be effected. No wonder the search 
for the Self should become an overmastering j>assion 
with seekers after truth and its destiny and object of 
profound spiriliial interest I Again and again we are 
(old that self-knowledge eclipses -all other enlighten- 
ments and that the path of spiritual insight ijnana^ 
h superior to that of moral a/ction (karma). To seek 
heaven by virluous deeds is an inferior quest, for 
heaven (irt’ai( 7 n) is not an eternal abode but a tem- 
porary^ haven of rest from the troubles of earthly life, 
which is doRtinrd to ivass away wlif’ii meril would be 
fxhau5le.d. T.ie proper objective of spiritual life is 
r.*ilva1ioii {uvnvfirgn^ mtikli) and this can be attained 
only when w(^ learn the secrets of the Self and colli- 
vatu a spirit of debiehment towards all worldly 
1 appenings. 

From an exclu.sive pre*oocupalion with ih'* 
inlullecliifllisiie apprehension of reality India wa- 
partly saved bv an early recog^nition of the diver- 
sity of human nature.^ and their spiritual needs. 

Mon got ih(T(‘rcutiated no! only by nature but nleo 
b.v training ; rmd if spiritual advaucemenl could br 
achieved only in a spociho way, then many would bo 
deprived of f.lie opportunity of making spiritual 
l>rogr'(\NS. Sonic do bc.'^t in a life of action (karaiayoga'^ 
others are dmolioiially inclined (bhaktiyoyu), aom'- 
others are Jiii‘ditiJlive by tomperamenl (juanayoga)’ 
the way must be suited to ilie native equipment, oj- the 
effort to advance will fail. Bigotry ignoro.s human 
(liveisity and insists on soulless repetition of <lovo- 
liouHl exereirtc?. It not only Jays down that God c:iii 
be realizi'd uuly in one way, but sees to it that there 
is no deviation from thr )>rescribed }iroeedure. Poly- 
tlieism W’hich pennilted personal preference in tiie 
matter of choosing a d*^lLy developed an attitude of 
toleration to'vards thaso who preferred some othoi 
object of devotion. When high philosophy belittled 
Ihe imporhuvce of Ihe gods in an ultimate reference, 
even religious utiiliide was considered to be inferior 
lo Uu' <iuesT of Bixthnian. the impersonal principle <>i 
all existence. Thost^ who thrust both the gods and thr 
Absolute iiu.de and preached a godless search for tin 
soul could still command an audience, because moral 
discipline r.iid intense self-unalysis were set above' 
religious diwotion and intellectual speculation. Jainism 
and Buddhism extolled moral earnestness and freedom 
from the trammels of religious belief, while the ortho- 
dox creed of the Upanishads preaclied Brahman, and 
Yoga a colourless Ifivara ; but all agreed that Self- 
knowledge was essential for salvation. Thus toleration 
was extended to the heterodox creeds also ; and thoinib 
social intercourse ceased and bitter philosophical <lis' 
putes sprang up, the estrangement did not proceed to 
the len|;th of persecution, or personal violence. It is 
astonishing to tiiink that in a large eountiy like India 
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religious qui^reJ and persecution should be so rare. 
But while differences were recognised, assimilations 
were not discouraged--that i<» why today there is ao 
vestige of foreign cultures that successively entered Uio 
countiy. The absorption of the Vralyaa in the sub- 
Vedic age found many parallels in later times with the 
effect that different culture- traite were fused together 
to form a homogeneous Brahmanic eiviliaaiion^ the 
exceptions being the revealed religions of Christianity, 
Islam, and Zoroastrianism, tho^h even there Brahman, 
ism imanaged to affect social customs and semi- 
religious practices. Toleration succeeded where perse- 
cution would have failed. 


Asian Rally 

The New Review observes : 

The Dutch Government in Java were keen on 
having peace before New-Year'a day, or what they 
fancied would be peace. There would be a cease-fire 
immediately. And why not ? In a two-week ‘pohee 
action,* they had got hold of the enemy leaders and 
of all strategic positions. Why then go on fighting ? 
In Java at any rate. In 8umalra it Wiis another atoiy ; 
the situation there was spoiled by others and ‘puri- 
fication operations’ had to continued for peace- 
sake. Once peace was established, the mantic of Queen 
Juliana would be spread over the islands in benign 
protection. 

The word was taken by surprise at the news. The 
U. N. Good Offices Commission had arranged somp 
sort of uneasy truce between the Dutch authorities and 
the Indonesian Republic. Pourparlers were going on ; 
the Republicans were talking undiluted democracy, the 
Hollanders answered in Double-Dutcli, and in a fit 
impatience they swept aside the republican govern- 
ment. Why this suddeu aggression ? The general 
featuie£> of tl>e situation are sufiicieutly clear, even if 
details are complex. Unco the war with Japan was 
over, the Indonesian Rejuiblit; was set up and allowed 
to cover most of Java and 8uinatra. Internal rivalries 
and communist infiltration soon agitated and weakened 
the new state, A Dutch ‘police action’ in July and 
August, 1947 reconquered enormous territories in Java 
and Sumatra, and fo.stered the growth of puppet 
.states, which the Republic could not get baok lu 

subsequent truces and agreements, 'fhe islands were 
like a mosaic, of states : the Indone.sian Republic, the 
new states of East Java, Madura, South-east Suimiatra, 
as well as Ensl-Indonesia, WVsl lioriieo, etc. The 
Dutch Government was in a hurry to freosse the actual 
.situation, save the new states from the Republican 
virus and gather the Indonesian family under the 
shelter of Holland. On the other hand, the , Republicans 
felt little at case in their constricted frontiers ; they 
spread the fording of Indonesian solidarity against 
Dutch protectionism, and throughout the islands they 
were gaining adherenis in alarming numbers. Hence 
the Verification operations’ which expunged the Indo- 
nesian Republic from the political map. 

The misdeed was flagi-ant,; the Western powers 
were dismayed, South East Asia wjw,^angry. 

With a bold voice and a noble heart. Pandit 
Nehru condemned the aggression and called an 
international conference at New Delhi. 

The Dutch colonials argue with futile obstinacy 
that the Indonesian case is a . special one, that the 
populationa of the islands are at various stages of 
cultural and political development, that even the 


Republicans themselves have few educated leaders, 
that the interests of the islands are not similar, that 
the Republican Parly itself is divided, etc. Two facts 
should have been acknowledged by the most stolid 
politicians of The Hague and lUtavia. The first is 
that the national movement is deeply implanted in 
Java and is spread widely enough to resist force. The 
second is that Asian solidarity is fast deVelopii^ ; 
Westernization has fostere<l anti-Western nationalism 
which the victory over Japan did not quench, and 
dug the grave of colonialism and imperialism. A 
South-East Asian Union will not have to forget past 
rivalries and wars, and will not bo impeded by the 
distrust which hampers the West-Europe Union. 'I'he 
nations of South-East Asia have not yet acquired the 
enormous strength which will be theirs in a few 
decades, they have at presemt tied uu strong bonds 
among thamiselves, but psychologically they are 
admirably prepared for common resistance against 
foreign aggression and against military domiualicn. 
Their influence in internal ional life is growing every 
day. 

With pride and warmth Now Delhi w(‘loonied the 
representatives of the many nations ; Afghaiii.stan, 
Australia, Burma, Egypt. Ethifrina, Iran. Iraq, T^oba- 
non, Pakistan, Pliilipi)inos. Saudi Arabia. 8>ria, 
Yemen, as well as the obsorvfas from Si aim-, and Nopal, 
China and New Zealand. A imniumous vote put 
Premier Nehi*u in the Chair, and cordiality had all the 
fervid candour of nations making their debut in the 
international world. Yel what wu<i movst impressixe 
was the measured tone of the '^)a*ech(‘s and the realistic 
approach of the resolutions The (^)nfi rem^e demandeil 
full liberty of action for the Rer)u>)lit*an Government, 
the re.sioration of the frontiers as on the 18th Deeem- 
ber and the withdrawal of Dutch hoops, the fornniliim 
of an Interim* Government of tiie Tndonesi.'jn Feder*!- 
tioa, the preparation of elections and the transfei- of 
power to the United States of Indonesia, by January. 
1950, finally the creation of a supervisory commi‘*siou 
by the Security Council of the N. 0. 

The same Security Council prepared :i resolution 
along the same lines but drafted in the hesitant mood 
of resolution-addicts. The Dutch Government also 
professes to pursue the same T>urposPs. All agree on 
the same point in different w^ays. Wotdd then* be 
found a Lord Mountbaltcn to clinch the agreemenl ! 
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Integrated Rural Health Planning 

Health is a miajor basis of human progress 
and its lack is one of the causes that lead to 
national decay. Dr. A. C. Ukil writes in ScUnce 
and Culture : 

No planning for the health uplift of a community 
is possible without a consideration of the topography, 
soil study, the raising of food, weather conditions, 
population (men and cattle), water supply, drainage, 
industry, education, and eeonoimic and cultural back- 
bounds of the community. A sur\cy of these factors 
is necessary before any planning is undertaken. It will 
•be found that in most spheres, the deviation from 
physiological health is ^eIat(^d to problems connected 
with housing, clothing, physical cleanliness, drainage, 
water supply, disposal of sewage, household refuse 
manure and the conUiiiiination and poverty of food- 
stuffs. The l)ackwanlne!>s of India in the proper evolu- 
tion of public* hc'alth must be accounted for either by 
the progress of science not being applied to the pre- 
vention of dis(‘:ises, as has bc<m done in advanced 
countries, or to a wrong application of the same. 

In Weslern European countries, like Britain and 
Germany, successive scienlific advances enabled a 
fuller apprehension of posiliNc health which profoundly 
affected the action of State-craft. Political .and 
economic advances were followed by legislation and 
Slate action loading to improvmient of working 
conditions and occupational hygic'no, f<ohool health 
including the provision of sclifiol meals and preventive 
treatment of df'fects, the provontion of maternal and 
infant mortality, liealth, unemployment, old age and 
invalidity insurance, immunisiition against diseases, 
the provision of julcqiiate and safer focnl and the 
‘prevention and care of rmiital deficiemey, tuberculosis, 
venereal disease's and caneru*. Subsidised housing and 
town planning schtmea made it posHvblo for the 
eradication of sluirns, the construction of sanitary 
dwellings, the provision of ch('ap-rrntal houses and the 
abatement of overcrowding, which resulted in a great 
improvement in saiiitafion and cleanlineas, Tliis pro- 
gramme was accompanied by the establishment of a 
large variety of institutions and supply of trained 
personnel. 

Public health has been described in America 
as a “purchaseable commodity.” 

Modern public health, which is an integral part 
of the social services like education, agriculture, animal 
husbandry, co-operation and industries, has to be paid 
for. Great Britain spends 18.2 per cent of the revenue 
for education and 22.7 per cent for medical protection. 
Is it possible for India to make a purchase of the same 
standard with 8.4 per cent of the revenue for educa- 
tion, 3.4 per eeni for medical protfi'tion and only 1.7 
er cent for the improvement of agriculture and animal 
uafeandary ? No improvement in health can be 
achieved withqjit the simultaneous development of the 


programme of national reconstruction in the field of 
agriculture, animal husbandry, education, industry, 
housing ai^ the improvement of communlcationi^— 
factors which are essential for improving the standard 
of living of the people, without which the improve- 
ment of health will be a fleeting objective, at least in 
the rural areas. This integrated development will be 
found to be possible with the least expenditure by 
the establishment of multi-purpose co-operative 
fiocietios to act in the different spheres of social 
activity, as 80 per cent of the programme will have to 
be executed and practised by the people and SK) 
per cent by the State services of the regional unit, 
although I adinit that the State must ultimately pro- 
vide for a social machinery to assure living stand.irds 
adequate for the maintenance of health. Through this 
programme the people will learn the spirit of co- 
o^ieration and self-help, thereby contributing their 
.share in kind w'hat rieher countries have been able to 
accomplish by cash jyurchai^c. No health programme, 
therefore, can be sponsored and carried out mfhout 
simultaneous development in other spheres of human 
activity intended to imjrrore the standard of lixnng. 
Since only 7 to 8 per cent of the population belongs 
to urban areas, shall try to eatimiite the require- 
ments of rural areas primarily. The urban areaj? receive 
much more from the provincial exchequer than it is 
their due. Their sanitation and honlth programme 
needs spocirtl trc'atmeul and is much more expensive, 
but the municipal and industrial areas can raise money 
for health and social welfare more easily than rural 
areas. 

Topogkapiiy Axn Social Anthropology 
Take the question of West Bengal : Out of 13 
districts excluding Calcutta, the population varies 
between 0.4 to 1 million in 5 districts, between 1-2 
millions in 6 districts and 3.1 to 3.6 millions in two 
districts (Midnai)ore and 24-Pargana8) , excluding 
('Calcutta w^hich rcgistenMl a population of 2.1 millions 
during 1941 Censius. Each di.?trict is made up of 2-6 
SulMlivi.sions with a population varying between 2-8 
lakhs. 3-12 Thana areas ron.sLitule a Subdivision. The 
population of tlu' thanas or police area.? varies between 
1,259 to 200 ,01X1. but the majority have a population 
of 40,000 to 80,000. There are 238 thanas. The sm.nllest 
administrative unit at the periphery is the Union 
Bonn! whieh has a population vaiyihg bf^tweon 5.000 
to 20.000. Tiio area covereil by an Union Board with 
a population of 10,000 is n])prnxkmitely 15 sq. miles. 
The male and femnle po]>ulation i.s approximately 
equally balanc<'<l. One-third of the population is 
constituted by children under 10 years. In sponsoring 
programmes of reforms, a study of the topography^ of 
the area, the social anthropologv- of the population, 
economics, communieations, health status and other 
factors should be made before the programme is pot 
into operpvtion. 
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Lifers Debt to Death 

Forms die but matter never perishes ; the 
cotisciousn^ disembodied temporarily is not des- 
lio)ed ; Life builds, preserves, destroys but to 
build better, castiiig her erstwhile vehicles into the 
alembic men call death, that they may be worked 
up again as other forme. Dr. Alexander F. Skuich 
writes in The Aryan Path : 

Ko one know;$ how long ago, or under what 
pecuiiur I'iix’timslunccs, ii.e uro?c on the cooling surface 
ol our pianei. But ihose who have weighed the 
e\i(ient;e moot carefully believe that the iutcr^al 
Separating us from the origins of terrestrial life must 
be measured in hundreds of millions of years, and that 
Ihe earliest of organised creatures were extremely 
simple in grosj» structure, comiiaruble to the lowliest 
Hii«l least d.fifvrentialod of the living things we know 
today. And there is no good reason to doubt that the 
fii.'l progenitors of contemporaneous animals and 
plants .'ailTered from the same limitations which we 
find without exception in nil their progeny — that they 
foil Id rontiiTue to exist only within a narrow range of 
I'Xtrrual conditions and so were liable to sudden 
d<‘.>*ii‘iirlion ; umJ that even if tlicy escaped disaster 
from outside agencies, their own internal processes 
would in Ihe end bring on old age and death. 

Of the many peculiar qualities possessed by the 
newly foimed living sub-tance, perhaps the most 
siguiF^ant was its instability, its liability to swift 
de.-triiction or slow decay—in a word, its mortalitv. 
I'or closely associnled with its instability was 
capacily to change, to a«su ne new forms. In outward 
shMi*e the first li\ing iieings were in all probability 
'ery much .•simpler than many inorganic objects that 
were coe\al with them, such as crystals and the more 
ci»ni|i|ex minerals. But lhe«»e were far more resistant 
ami enduring than the labile living substance. As a 
result, Ihe stable mineral productions remain today 
much ns (hev were neons hco, while Ihe weak and 
pmienn life-siib^lcnce has flowed on and on to new 
Slid reore rnmph’X forms. 

I’ecnuse livina beings were individiinllv so easily 
destroyed and of such limited diira’ion. if they were 
In continue to exi-sl eollectixely it was es**e^tial thnt 
they reproduce lliorn'clve^, gtx'ing ri«e to o' her units 
which might survive their own destruction. 

The ability to reproduce, coupled wi:h the 
rapnri y of pro op’asm lo rhanpe, made possible 
llie gradual evolution of higher forms of life. 

It is not irnr»o.««!ibIe that through the aeons of 
geologic lime {simple beings have ari.srn which were 
e'<’*eniia1ly nlive but lacked the capacity for reproduc- 
tion. ami hence f.ailed to remain extant long enough 
lo come lo our attention. And some kind^ of organisms> 
e«pr*naPy in the ses^. attained a relative stability 
which, external conditions remaining mnr« or less 
rf»n*lanl, enabled them as species to survive with 
srareelv anv change for countless millions ye*'ra. 
Bit life in all if« highest. mo«f evciiing and most 
familiar manifestation® is characterized by ceaseless 
re|iroductinn and endlew* slow change. 

^ THmI the death of the parent i« one of the cond'- 
lion® nece«ss!y fnr the evnlnfion of diverse nn I m'^re 
complex form® of life i® obvion® to anyone who hns 
C«rehdlv cnn«iflered the fhenin* of orgnpie evoludon, 
whirh Iwi® l^eenme one of the cOTmonplaee® of modem 
thoughl, Much of the mechanics of evolution remains 
lo us; but there eso be no doubt that M 


essential jptnrt of the process is the rmnoval of poorlF 
adapteii individuals and races, and their replacement 
by others better fitted to meet the stresses of a 
constantly changing en\‘iroxuiient. 

I'hus the endless variety in sise, form and colour 
of living beings is bound up in the most intimate 
fujdiion with their mortality. In a narrower sense, the 
necessity of plants and animals to reproduce^ them- 
sehes has called into being many of ihe most curious 
and beautiful of their characters. Were plants in- 
dividually indestructible, the green mantle of the earth 
would persist without change from year to year and 
there would be little need lor plants to blossom and 
set seed. Flowers in all tlieir delicacy of shape and 
brightness of colour ; fruits with their multiplicity of 
form, texture, taste and means of dispersal ; seeds so 
various in configuration and mode ol development— 
these are ihe plants’ tribute to death. Among auitnals, 
bright colours and adornment by plume and crest and 
mane have, in the view of many of the most com- 
petent zoologists, de\ eloped largely because they are 
of importance in winning mates and thereby perpe- 
tuating the kind— the butterfly's wing, the peacock's 
(rain, the tanager's coat of many hues, reached their 
full perfection of beauty because death stood watching 
in the shadow. Were birds immortal, they would not 
need to build nests of such various and curious forms, 
or lay egj^ which delight us with their multiplicity 
of colouration ; jjossibly also they would not sing, for 
with many kinds song is intimately associated with the 
breeding-season. To death we owe a large sliare of all 
the beauty, the colour and the music which life 
displays. 

It is not only in physical qualities that death 
has enriched life ; it has been responsible also fot 
the development of many of its noblest attributes 
of mind and spirit. 

Were living beings immortal instead of the frail, 
perishable creatures they are, it is likely that they 
would bo even more selfirh and callous to the suffer- 
ings of others than we find them. For, if immortal, 
they would long ago have populated the earth to 
capacity and would need lo rear no more progeny ; 
but, being mortal, they must leave offspring, which in 
the higher animals be fed and protected until 

they cun care for tlienisehes. The necessity to nou:ish, 
shelter and defend the young has more Inan anything 
else called forth genero-ity, courage and self-sacrificing 
devotion in animals which otherwise would find food 
for themselves alouc, flee from rather than face danger 
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u tbe «umt means of saving tlieir own skins, and 
know no obligation beyond tbe satisfaction of tbeir 
appetites. 

If non-human animals have a sense of duty— and 
1 believe that those more highly endowed possess at 
least the germ of this feeling, even if they cannot talk 
about ii— it has arisen in connection with the nest, 
the den or the hive where their little ones are sJicltered 
and reared. To hatch out their eggs and keep tbeir 
nestlings warm, birds must sit motiouiesB tor long 
periods, although constant movement .seems more in 
keeping with their lightsome, restless natures- They 
nourish their young with food taken from their own 
mouths, often at a time when the close observer ran 
detect signs that they themselves are hungry. Fe» bic 
birdlings hardly bigger than a man's IhiimS will often 
rif-k death by attacking the snake, cat, hawk or man 
which threatens or seems to threaten the safety of 
their «»ggs or nestlings. The per ormance of sueh acts 
is the very essence of duty ; and if birds and furry 
animaN are 

Chu! hearts* mthnvt reproach or hlal 

}yho t!o thy work nvtt know it 
they are iMving the foundation upon which we hn^e 
ratinnnli'^ed and 5f\'slenia tired onr notion* of Ur^t 

'‘Stern Daughter of the Voice of (lod.” With men, 
feelinc^ of duty .qs well nrio’st other civic virtues 
origbiMte in the ho re : and the home ha« nc. b'o’og c 
siffeifirance save as the ^belter of the children w»ho 
will renlare their mortal parents. 

The neofssi’v to perpetuate the kind is the 
oriffin of love, which is one of the stronrre^l 
influences in ihe formation of the human 
cliarncler. 

T*ove if allowed to deaeneratp into uncontrolled 
plivaical passion dcg^vides man below the !owt*st of 
the ben«5t9 : when nourishpd with noble senTiments 
ami unselfish devotion it lift's him among the immor- 
tal**. T.o\e may he eithe'r Ihe foul ranker or the 
flowering of the human sniril ; ac^o’-ding to our 
response to it we grow or *ihrink in spiritual st^aturo, 
Tn no other wav are we more dirpetly necountablo for 
the growth of our own spiritual natiue than in the 
path we ehoo'sp when beckoned onward bv love. 

If we were immortal and ied^^struelihle we should 
have no cause ever to feel afraid, end without fe'»r 
we could not know what it is to he bruvn. We should 
have no heroes or tales of heroism. We should be 
without knowdedgp of most of mortal life’s “hopes and 
fears. ®o blind and yet so siveet with death abo»'t 
them.” Were our life without term we could without 
reproaeh put off until tomorrow whatever we did not 
feel inclined to do today. There would be no reason 
to be diligent at our task, since in an indefi^'ilelv 
prolonged existence there would alwavs remain ample 
iime^ to eomplet® it. Industry would cease to be 
cnnsidererl a virtue. I knew a scientist who kent ft 
human skull upon his desk, to remind him hourly 
how short his span of life, and how he must persevere 
1o eomplote flis work ere he, too, became a grinning 
dealhVhend. 

But for death we might atill he amoeh'*e rather 
than men. To him we owe a large «hnre of the beauty 
and colour and variety of life— flowers, bright plumage, 
th<» song of the bird and the nohilitv of the hum«>n 
spirit. When he ca11« ii« he merely claims hi® own We 
can only wonder what his purpose mav be in deliver- 
ing up to decay and putrefaction all thaf he has 
iahoufed «o long and patiently to create. Will he save 
not hmg from the apparent diMlMtioii of all hia 
bandiwonc f * 
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Languages and Literatures of the 
S^Continent of India 

Alfred Master writes in the Journal of Hie 
Royal Society of Arts the following article which 
is reproduced here in full : 

Most of us who have lived in India, have anict, at 
one time or another, with the remark “I suppose you 
know the language well,” or havj been asked “Is the 
language difficult to learn ?” and have been templed 
to crush the enquirer with the statement of Sir George 
Grierson that thcire arc 170 languages spoken in the 
peninsula. Indeed, 225 languages are recorded by the 
Census of 1031, but they include a variety of European 
and other languages spoken by foreign residents, which 
may be omitted from our survey. Even Sir George 
Grierson's figure is somewhat misleading, when stated 
baldly. For it includes the tongues of small hill-tribes, 
such as the Todas, who number about 800 and their 
neighbours the Kotas, who number 1,500. And so, if 
we exclude these and the Iranian languages of Baluchi- 
stan and North-West India and other languages spoken 
by less than 2,000,000 people, wc are left with 16 jmajor 
languages. 

These are Bengali with 63,000,000 speakers. 
Western Hindi 63.000,000, Eastern Hindi 41,000,000, 
Bihari 35,000,000, Marathi 18,000,000, Punjabi 16,000,000, 
Gujarati 13,000,000, Oriya 10,000,000, Lahnda 7,000,000 
and Sindhi 4,000,000, of the Indo-Aryan family ; Telugu 

20.000. 000, Tamil 15,000,000, Kanarese or Kannada 

10.000. 000, Malayalam 8,00i0,000 of the Dravidian 
family and Kheiwarian or Santali-Mundari 2,000,000 of 
the Kolarian or Munda family. These are only 
approximate figures, because of the many dialects 
(there are 544 in all) which had to be classed arbi- 
trarily with one particular language, although possess- 
ing the characteristics of two or more. 

These three tmain families were originally in no 
way related, but all of them now contain a large 
number of Sanskrit words. It was natural that the 
Neo-Indian languages as they are called, descended 
from Middle Indo-Aryan or popular forms of the 
spoken Sanskrit, should draw largely upon the classical 
language, like the Romance languages on Latin. The 
Dravidian groups borrowed Sanskrit and Middle Indo- 
Aryan words for literary purposes, and both the 
Dravidian and the non-litcraiy Kolarian languages 
utilised Sanskrit words obtained from their religious, 
political, commercial and social contacts^ l^rther, the 
languages of all families and groups borrowed words 
from each other and incorporated also a large number 
of Portuguese, Arabic, Persian and English words. 

Now, although the three families were originally 
imrdkted, they have today certain characteristics in 
oommoiH-the order of the sentences with the verb at 
the end ; the use of postpositions instead of preposi- 


tions (as if the position of the prepositions in the 
ivords “whereat, hereby, homewards” were to be 
generalised in English) ; the compound verbs, such as 
“phenk-dena” to throw-give, equivalent to English 
throw away, French rejetcr, German wegwerjen ; the 
absence of comparative and superlative suffixes, so that 
the sentence will run “This house is large than that 
(for ‘“larger”), this house is large among all*' (for 
“largest”), and the distinction between inclusive and 
cxclusi\'e pronouns, “wc not you” distinpiished from 
“we and you.” But even where there is similarity, 
there arc degrees of it. Neo-Tndian has retained a few 
prepositions. Dravidian and Kolarian have none. 
Kolarian has developed the use of inclusive and ex- 
clusive pronouns far more than Neo-Indian or Dnavi- 
dian. There are other difTernnees. Dravidian and Kola- 
rian have no rehifive pronouns. Kolarian has no re- 
flexives. Dravidian is agglutinative, but only in 
nominal declemsion. Kolarian Is agglutinative also in 
the conjugation of verbs. Neo-Tndian and Kolarian 
have separate words for the negntive. Dravidian has 
not. In Neo-Indian and Dravidian the tenses are 
expressed by additions and modifications in the verb- 
root or slem. In Kolarian this i5l done by elaborate 
suffixes.^ In Neo-Indian two hingunges, Marathi and 
Gujarati, have three genders, masculine, femiinine, 
neuter, like Sanskrit ; Hindi and the northern and 
western languages have only masculine and feminine, 
and Bengali and the eastern languages no gender, but 
they distinguish to some extent between rational beings 
and irrational things. In Dravidian Telugu has three 
genders, rational, irrational and epicene, Kanarese 
four, masculine, feminine, neuter and epicene (the old 
grammarians give eight genders) and Tamil tTie same 
(here the grammarians give two genders, high clafls 
and low class). The finite verb has genders in all three 
languages. Kolarian has no genders, but animate bei^ 
have a dual and plural, which are not found with 
inanimate things. The basic vocabulary, the simple 
words which hove no synonyms arc widely different— 
“one” is ek in Neo-Indian, wondu in Dravidian end 
mit* in Kolarian ; “give” is de, kodu and am ; “hand” 
is hath, kod, ti. 

Members of one family learn each other’s language 
without difficulty ; and owing to the common elements 
it is rather easier for an Indian to loam a language 
of another family than a European. There is, however, 
not much bilingiialismi. The census of 1931 shows that 
2J per cent of Neo-Indian speakers, 7 per cent of 
Dravidian speakers and 30 per cent of Kolarian speak- 
ers are bilingual. The degree of bilingualism is clearly 
in inverse ratio to the cultural background of the 
speaker’s first language. The figures may or may not 
include the floatii^ population, traders, officials, holy 
men, pilgrims, gipsies, poiioemen. watchmen and 
crimtoal trJbef, who use a Vngu^ franca, perhaps a 
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fdrm of Hindustani or of pidgin-English, as their ocou- 

g atioss permit. In addition to this there is the more 
teraiy kolvin of English, used both for speech and 
writing by the professional and merchant classes. 
Sanskrit still remains a method of communication 
between ^ndits, although now passing into disuse. 

Kolarian was probably spoken in the Ganges valley 
at the time of the first Aiyan invasion, but there is no 
record of the language before the word-lists of 
Hodgson, just 100 years ago. The name Sahara, pro- 
bably the same as the modern Savara or Sora, a minor 
Kolarian language, is, however, found in Vedic 
literature and the tribe of Suari and Sabarai are 
mentioned iby Pliny and Ptolemy. 

There are relics of Draviciiad words from very 
early times. Several occur in the Ilig^’cda, such as 
manduka frog, from man ground, and iuku to sl(‘ep, 
that which sleeps in the ground during the hot weather. 
The Hebrew tuki peacock, in Kings and C'lhroniclcs 
agrees with the Dra vidian togai. Dravidas arc not 
heard of until the Mahabhamta, but Andhras (the 
Telugus) me mentioned in the Vedic literature of 
C. 700 B.C. Dravidian literature dales from the fifth 
centuiy A.D. or curlier, but so late as the seventh 
centur>', the Dravidians were ranked by Kuniarila 
Bhatta as Mlccchn.^, barbarians outside the Aryan 
fold. Later, tJiey were reguivled with their languages 
ns Aryan and the eoinmon southern nimic-cnfling -ayya 
(Aryn) probably bears witness to a claim made and 
admitted. 

The literatures of the Dra vidian peoples show a 
continuoiiH devclop.7ient from the earliest times until 
today. Indo-Aryan, on the other hand, has three dis- 
tinct break.s— bet wi'en Vedic and Classical Sanskrit. 
Classical Sanskrit ami Prakrit or Middle Indian ^ and 
Prakrit and Nc'o-lndian. Dialects mu^t have existed 
alw'ays, but it is not known when they developed into 
distinct languages. The earliest traces of a Neo-Indian 
language arc some very short Marathi inscriptions of 
the tw'clfth cimtury and some Bengali glosses of 
approximately the same period, in addition to a 
few fragments mentioned in earlier literary works. 
Amir Khusruu in A.D. 1317 sprcifwally reh'rs to Indian 
languages, W’hich are intelligible only to those dwelling 
in a certain area and mention.s several, which can be 
klentifiwl with languages now in existence. Thirteenth- 
century Jain writers refer to the 18 lipin or scripts, 
obviously suggested by the 18 desthhoi^ns of the Jain 
Canon, which was, according to tratlition, compiled in 
A.D. 504. Wliat these langiiagcs were, we do not know, 
but the Kuvalayamala written in A.D. 778 mentions 
18 dcsibhasds and gives exivmplcs of most of them in- 


cluding the languages of the Gollas (Abhiri), QujjaM 
(Gujarati), Maratthas (Marathi), Sendhavas (fiindhi), 
Takkaus (Panjabi), Kannadas (Kanarese) and Andhras. 
Abhiri, in this form, is the only Neo-Indian language 
mentioned in the Natyasastra of Bharata, which was 
written about the fifth century. He mentions seven 
languages, apparently of the Prakrit type aad 
several viblmaa or aberrant^ language^ which 
include Dravidian and Kolarian with Ahiri. 
This recognition of vibha$as, unsuitable for us® 
in drama, points to a stage at which dialects had 
become languages, but had developed no literary form. 
But Abhiri shortly afterwards became the basis lor 
the literary Apabhramsa, which is ranked as a Prakrit, 
but is closer than any other to a modern lan^ago. It 
is first heard of in an inscription found in Saurastra 
of about 500 A.D. wdiich refers to it as one of the 
languages in which King Dharasrna of Valabhi com- 
po.sed (A.D. C. 530). 

We may therefore conclude that the Neo-Indian 
languages began to develop between the fourth and 
eevonth centuries and were written, when there was 
0 (!casion to write them in commercial memoranda and 
for other such purimses, in cursive forms of the 
Brahmi script, -which aftorwards became the vernacular 
scripts of today. There are traces of a cursive style 
in many of the old documents, hut the characters are 
formal and cngiaved or drawn rather than written. It 
is probable that the growth of regional literatures was 
faciliiaIcKi and encouraged by the existence of distinc- 
tive curHvc scripts. 

But the chief reason for tin's growth was the fact 
that the literary Prakrits based upon one dialect with 
slight modifi(!atioi)s of pronounciation, grammar ai'd 
vocabulary were no longer easily intelligible to the 
ordinaiy rcarler or audience. The dialects they had 
rf'prescnted or approximated had become obsolete. 
Further, Prakrit had iiccame so stylised that it wm 
merely a calqw of Sanskrit, so that to turn Sanskrit 
into Prakrit became almost entirely a matter of ortho- 
grfti»hv. It wri'? custnmarv in the twelfth century for 
authors to write both in Sanskrit and in one or more 
of the Prakrits. Dravidian authors wrote also in their 
own language.?, even before the twelfth century. The 
actufd sponsors of popular literaturc.i wore the Bud- 
dhists and the Jain*^, who preached in dialects, which 
their hearers could understand, or used a linfpia franca. 
I^aliT, Old Gujarati became for a time a literary form 
for srvf’ral language's and we even hear of a poem 
written in Old Gujarati iby a Panjabi Jain, who mira- 
culously le.Mrned the language in one night. Panjabi 
had not yet become a literary imedium. 
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Hia oldest dlstoUo Neo^Iodian work is the thir- 
teen tii-eentaty j»oem« The Bbavartha Dipika, The 
Lamp of the True Doctrroe, better known as the 
Jnanesvari. It is a commentary in Old Marathi upon 
the Dhagavadgita. Excluding the Dravidian literatures, 
which date from the fifth century or earlier (Tamil), 
from the ninth century (Kanarese) and from the 
twelfth centujy (Telugu), the earliest and most 
important literatures are those of Marathi, Gujarati, 
Bengali and the Hindi group. Except for the Hindi 
group, they were all written in one standard dialect, 
with insignificant local variations. 

The strength of the Neo-Indian literatures lay in 
the fart that they o.nobdied a revolt against the 
Bralimnnic traditions of caste, ritual and sacrifice and 
a recoil from polytheism. The doctrine of Bhnkli or 
devotional suiTendor nrearhed by Ramanuja led to the 
rapid spread of Vaisnnaiism, which informs much of 
the new literature. The oldest Marathi literature is 
religious in its broadest sense. It is written in the 
or the abhanga metres, popular rhymed forms totally 
dilTerent from the quant iative and syllabic metres of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The poets, for there wa*? no 
prose, except in the inscriptions, the authors o'* which 
are unknown, were not only Brahmans, but also P'^t- 
lerw, tailors and the like. Tlie poems have a m^rnl, 
philosophical or devotional content. Sometimes they 
are mainly romantic. They are lyrical, didactic and 
narrative, but in the early stages the balln«l is not 
found. Later, after the time of Shiva ii the bnkhars or 
prose histories begin and it is obvious from the 
Pe'shwas* records an<l the letters of poets an<l others, 
which have survived, that Marathi prose was written 
according to an accepted standard. The laneuige of 
prose and poetry is one and the same allowing for 
occasional archaiflTs, There are no literary diatecis 
until the end of the sixteenth conttiry, when Father 
Slovens first recorded Konkani. And although prose 
remains arc scanty in comparison with some western 
literature, this is probably due to the fact that rrini" 
ing had not yet been brought into general use and to 
the many destructive influences to which manuscript 
works were exposed. 

Girarali lilerplure had two early phapcs. the .Tain and 
the Vai*»hnav‘te, The Jains were very influential in the 
thirteenth century following the era of the great Hcma- 
chandra and publ'shed a mimbcr of religions poems in 
Apabhramsa with Cufarati colloquialisms. The^e were 
followed hy prose renderings of statements of Jain doc- 
trine, written in Gujarati with many Sanskrit and some 
Prakrit words. Next we find instructive legends written 


in popular pros6, roiemblkig Apahhninsa In aome wm 
(for iiistonco, in the conjagaikkna of verfat, widoh In 
Morothl ore ilu:to dnttnet)^ but are deaxly disiii^uish- 
abie brom it. About this umo ore found tlie naso^ 
originally folk-songs used in the Garbo or round danob 
and the Phagu or Spring song, adapted by the Jains for 
propaganda purposes. Then come epic ballads, lyrict^ 
rhym^ prose, something after the style of the Marathi 
opi, Sanskrit grammars, Va.shnavite hymns and Parai 
dooumeais. The earlie l Vaishnaviie poems are those of 
Narasimlia Mehto. ascribed to the filleenih century, hut 
the dale is very doubtful. They reach a high pitch Of 
devotion and morol teach.ng and are deservedly popuUr. 
His conlempo:ary Mirabai wrote also .n Braj (Hindi) 
and Marwori. The Parsi documents include fi''teenlh* 
century iranslalion of a Pahlavi work, the Arda Viraf in 
prose, and sale-deeds. Here also Gujarati was written to 
a uniform standard. 

Many Nco-indian and Dravidian authors were 
familiar with the literature of one or more of the allied 
languages and often wrote in a language not their own. 
Alternatively, they adrvpted a mixed form so as to appeal 
to a maximum of readers. These devices prodtice.l a 
fieer interchange of ideas and no region made a more 
extensive or enlightened u'e of external culture than 
Bengal. Its literature begins with the Buddhist poems of 
Kanha and Saraha, who wrote not only in Bengali hut in 
Apabhramsa (a western idiom), probably not carter than 
the twelfth century, Chandidaea (fourteenth or filteenih 
century) . was considered to present the Vai hnava view so 
closely, that, although a Sahaja Buddhist, Ids poems were 
included by the Vaishnava saint Cbuilanya in a collection 
of religious poems. V.dyapaii. his contemporary, wiH from 
Mithila and wrote In Mailldli, but until quite recently he 
ranked as a Bengali poet, as great as (Uliandidnsa. hut 
more polished and a true Vaishnnva. Alawal (A.D, 1737), 
who w.ole Bengali poems in Persian script, wo* a Muslim. 
The pioneer of the Western Renaissance in Bengal (C. 
I860), Michael Madhusudan Dutt, was a Christian of 
Hindu parentage and was married to an Englishwoman. 
Finally, the famous poet Rabindranath Tagore came of a 
family of Brahmans ostracised for their contacts with 
Muslims and early English traders and he himself was a 
Drahmo Samajist. It said that the literary languages, 
the classical Shadhu Bhasha and the Chalit Bhasln, the 
language of the cultivated classes, are now no longer 
intelligible to the masses, but the statement is certainly 
exaggerated, although there is no doubt that many of the 
dialects are not understood outside their own areas. 

The Hindi group comprises a number of languages, 
many of which have their own literatures, with one or 
more outstanding works, Braj and Marwari in the west, 
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A^i wi in the eeet end the titceyior of Urdu 

and High Hind, in the centre. The etalce of Rojpuiana. 
in whi^ were spoken several dialects of dw known 
as Marwerit ined thiee literary languages* Old Gujarati. 
Dingala which was closest to the central local idiom and 
Pingala. or Braj. Braj assumed great imporunce. becaUM 
it was the language in which the balled epic of Prithv.raja 
was wriilen. Avadbi is the language of the Rama-charita« 
sianasa or TulJ’a Ramayona. These languages contested 
lor a long lime the claim to be the standard literary 
language of the Hindi group. 

Besides the regional languages there had grown up 
another, a lingua franca, used by the sold ers of tbe 
Muslim armies for intercourse with the Hindu civil popu- 
lation, and by tho e converted to Islam. This language 
originated as a camp language in Lahore after its nccuiJa- 
tion by the Muslim Mahmud of Ghami in A.D. 1027. 
Long after it had assumed a literary form it came to be 
known as Urdu or the army language, from the Tiirki 
word. It was at first a form of Old Punjabi. After the 
capture of Delhi in A.D. 1193 by the army of Muhammad 
Chori, it was overlaid by the local language, which was 
very similar. Owing to its use by speakers of such 
languages as Persian. Turk! and Arabic its syntax was 
much simplified, while the vocabulary was enrirbened. 
One curious effect of its origin h the simultaneous 
presence in the vocabulary of Punjuhj and Central Hindi 
forms of words, such as maiti and mnti for *‘earth.” 

Its first appearance in literature was in the fourteenth 
century in the works of Ghu Daraz. It was at first known 
as Hlndavi or Hindi, the language of the Indians as 
distinguished from Persian and other languages, and was 
used by the various Muslim dynasties, which occupied 
Bengal, Gujarat and the Deccan after the decay of the 
Delhi Sultanate. Written in Persian or Nagari characters 


it Was developed as literature under tlie Gujarat Sultra 
In the bfteentit and sixieentb centuries. It found expression 
mo-tly in poetry* but there are a lew examples of prose. 
Then Deccan writers adopted the language for their wotks« 
calling it Cujari, in view of their debt to Gujarat poets. 
The noithcrners were, in llic.r turn, inspired by the poems 
of Deccan autiiors and call the language Dakani. 

Before the nineteenth century the position was that 
Muslims lor the most part wrote in Dakani, or as the 
northerners came to prefer to call it rckhla fand some- 
times other names) and Hindus in Braj, Avadbi, etc. But 
is probable that the minor officials and businessmen used 
some form or other of Dakani, although decrees and land- 
grants and correspondence on the highest levels were 
conducted in Peruan. The rekhta idiom tended to become 
Persiunised in vocabulary, while the spoken language 
through the contacts of the population with Sanskrit- 
knowing Brahmans admitted an appreciable number of 
Ssnskiit words. This language is now known as the khari 
ball, the £ landing language, spoken in Delhi and the 
surrounding country, and in Agra city. 

In 1803, Gilchrist conceived the idea of making the 
khari boli the leading literary language. Braj was too 
archaic to be popular and Avadlii too provincial and in- 
sufficiently precise for prose, although well-adapted for 
poetry. He encouraged Indian authors to write in this 
medium and it came to be known as Hindi or H“gh Hindi. 
Every language needs a source from which it can enlarge 
il.-4 vocabuiaiirs and renow il.s ideas. Urdu as it came to 
be known, made use of Persian, while Hindi turned to 
Sanskrit. It ha» now developel an important literature. 
The khari boli, much provincialised and adapted to local 
vocahular'cs is used all over India as a lingua franca ll 
is known as Hinduidani or Musulmani, and has, of course, 
no literature. 
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ponm^otts dun WoBton Kenaimooe. By the end <^i 
the eighteenth eentury heth Neo-Indian and Dravidian^ 
Ittcfatmea had become Teatficted to aiibjects of a religioia 
or lytic dwtaoldr. In their easier stages we find other 
genres and a^ grairter vitality* For many centuries Tamil 
and the other Dravidian literatures had a vigorous and 
fruitful Ule^ but the fall of the old dynasties signalised, 
even it was not a contributory cause, ihn stagnation of 
literaty activities all over the suh^conlinent. Soshil Kumar 
De says, fm: example, Bengali Uteratnre at the end of the 
eighteenth century is limited in subject, conservative in 
taste, monotonous in form and restxielea to verse. 

This epoch of stagnation Isstod until about the year 
IfidO, which marks the beginning of the Western Renais- 
sance. Macaulay’s policy of substituting western for 
eastern literature as the medium of education, although 
expressed in exaggerated and libera] fashion, led to 
familiarity with western thought and stimulated the 
growth of new ideas. Skrine, a divisional commissioner in 
Bengal in 11^, represents a common type of critic 
of Macaulay’s policy in later days. He misses the mark 
when he says. **II -h little of the pains given by the 
Bengalis to acquire a smattering of English had been 
devoted to their mother-tongue, they would have long 
ceased to merit the reproach of prooucing little or no 
original work.” For it was just this narrow attention to 
tht^ mother-tongue and the formation of a rigid classical 
tradition, that had hampered the growth of ideas in the 
work of their nfedecessors. Even without Macaulay’s inter- 
position, the Bengalis would have found it necessary to 
study ^glish, through which they could best get into 
touch with the latest intellectual and technical develop- 
ments of the west. It is no accident that Bengali, which 
has for the longest time been exposed to western influence, 
has now the niUst vigorous and flourishing modern 
literature. 

The Western Renaissance has not yet reached its peak. 
It lias pnoduoed few great poets, but the time is hardly 
ripe to make a just appraisal of poets, whose works were 
composed within the lifetime of the oldest of us. There 
has been much good prose, and the fields of entertain- 
ment and propaganda have been covered most adequately. 
The bulk of publications consists of ephemeral works, 
school-books, translations, newspapers, political pampb- 
lets, humorous stories, detective-novels and cinema jour- 
nals. But there are also literary, political and social essays 
and novels, dramas, lyric and religious poetry. Folk-tales 
and songs are recorded and experiments are being made 
in new types of verse. Most of the original work in 
science, philosophy, art and archaeology finds its 
medium in some European language, generally, but not 
necessarily, English. 

What wiU be the future of languages and literatures 
in India ? Will the Indian Union and Pakistan have 


waoh a amoiam ttinA mA: 

Urdu vbspectively ? One is tempted to evoke the paraBsl 
pi Ruieia, wUdi has many provincial kniteages, but only 
tmt language of administration and only Um A cnHure; 
Hindi is now the .standard literary langosge of a vast 
number of what we are banning to consoler ^ialedts 
rather man languages and' is often used by writers who 
hope to appeal to a larger circle of readers than can he 
reached by any individual vernacular or hy Bhglish. There 
are some who believe that it can be developed so as to 
Bupptent English as the language of erudition and become 
a truly national language. But there are no signs that 
the interest in regional literatures has diminished. A 
period of Romanticism has been inaugurated and there 
are many young poets striving for new methods of expres- 
sion. It has 'b^n decided that within the Indi^ Unioq 
the mother-tongues shall be the sole media of instruction, 
and this wise provision cannot fail to stimulate pn evev 
greater interest in the classics of the mother-tongueS 
Hindi will be taught as a compulsory language, ll is like!' 
to meet with a better fate than Gaelic in Eire, which i 
usually forgotten as soon as learned, but there is • 
danger that this school Hindi will be ousted by the loc' 
variety of Hindustani, if the pupil has occasion to spe-^ 
it after leaving school. There is no doubt, however, tl c 
there is room, both for the mother- tongues and for - 
holvin, which, no doubt, would gain in popularity, if a 
common soript could be found acceptable to all. 
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Ihe Budget Session Ends 

As we write these notes the Budget Session of the 
Centrfd Assembly is coming to a close. The reactions 
to Dr. Matthai’s Budget have been so widely variant 
that it is difficult to draw a mean between them. On 
the one side the balance of the opinion of those who 
are well-versed in this field, is in favour of, Dr. 
Matthai’s budget. On the other hand, there are severe 
criticisms from those who incline to the left in their 
thoughts. 

In general, tha Central Government has been 
losing favour and prestige from the ^'common-man'* of 
late. Tlie Government's economic policy has gradually 
veered towards the right, and vested interests are 
jubilant. Indeed there is an idea current in the countiy 
that the Government being pulled inexorably into 
abject surrender by Big Business. The Managing 
Agencies gave loud cheers when the limitation of 
dividends was announced without any moves for the 
abolition of Managing Agency system. For, the only 
check on the rapacity of Managing Agents was effec- 
tively removed by this piece of inept and incomplete 
regulation. 

The same atory is told regarding the invitations 
eitended to Foreign Capital to invest in India. The 
banc principles underlying this matter, to the best of 
our own information and understanding, that should be 
followed to-day are : Firstly, that any business deal 
between Indikn Big Business and Foreign Capital, 
involving the influx of foreign finance and the grant 
of rii^ts in return thereof, must be subject to the 
scrutiny and approval of the Ministry of Industries 
and the Ministiy of Finance. Seconder, tiiat for the 
period of neat five years, we should take loans only 
Ironf Iilten^ banks and rimilar Institutions and 
not from prilrate foreign banks, ete. Alter the expiry 
of five years the whole positioii may Itth reviewed. We 
iili^ th^ are. eonsideaable iiusgiidaigs^,m the public 
incBan Buslncim on (ha way 


towards obtaining a carle-hlancke in the negotiations 
with Foreign Capital. 

Acharya Kripalani's budget speech reflected all 
these misgivings. Considering the record of service with 
supreme self-denial, and the reputation for integrity 
and sincerity of the speaker, this speech has not 
received the attention that it most certainly should 
have hod. We are substantially reproducing the same, 
because we believe that Acharya Kripalani has given 
a far truer picture of the mind of the tliinking public 
than any yes-man of the Ministers could. In order to 
present the economists' view adequately wo append 
extracts from the Indian Finance below : 

The initial reaction to Dr. Matthai’s budget must 
be one of pleasant surprise and warm welcome. Tbexc 
can be no doubt that the substance of budgetary 
equilibrium in the present position of our national 
finances has been preserved, despite numerous and 
powerful forces of unsettlement, and in the face of 
steadily increasing expenditure and the need to give 
tax relief in certain instances. Wliile there will be some 
dissatisfaction that economies in administration have 
not yet been realised and that the tasks in this regard 
have been postponed, most people will feel gratified 
tha| it has been possible to give those reliefs in taxa- 
tion without which, it was obvious, busines activity 
and new dovolopmeut would alike get stuck in the bogs 
of an unnatural slump. 

The deficit for the coming year on the basis of 
existing taxation is no ground for denying tax reliefs 
where they are due, as the case for such relieis rests 
on the ground of their necessity for the revival of 
business activity. The converrion of a biggbrii defldt 
into a big one through the provision of tax reliefs in 
the first instance, and then into a small surplus by 
means of a num^r of increases in esdstliif taxes aitfd 
a few new ernes, is the real esmace ol 
proposals contained in the new budgst 
demands that have arisen for piMs 


tb» Bta^^ k tml k tto 

buUoa of tttf^ie oaiKfteitiir luid Uio stat^ of our 
jiiMpal «ouroei of Ceutiral revenue, kere is the {ulM 
iiistification for the ooiuaes of notion which X>r« 
Matthai has adopted: 

« e s e 

While it ici obvious that the new budget has not 
evohed enthusiasm in any section, it is also clear that 
po one has succeeded in making any criticism which 
is at once serious and valid. 6o« far as the stock 
markets are concerned, there is more evidence of the 
innate incapacity for activity than of eagerness to 
sondemn the Budget proposals. 

Taking the iinanoial problems there are the gaps 
to which Sir Homy Mody has drawn pointed attention. 
Weeks before the budget was due for presentation, it 
was urged in the columns of this journal that the ways 
and means budget was a sad and dangerous omission 
ini the budget statement of 194S49| and that Di*. 
Matrthai would be i]l*advised to imitate his predecessor 
in this respect. But, the ways and means budget 
eioaitinues to be a sad omission in this budget as well, 
and what is more, the new borrowings of the Govern- 
ment are reduced to Bs. 85 crores in the coming year 
.4s against Rs. ISO crores programmed for the current 
year. The budget statement does not also contain a 
. iBsoussion of the monetary and credit policy of the 
Government. The question of economy in administra- 
. tiop has not been seriously tackled. The case for 
economy and the scope for it are clear and, unless the 
Qovermnent act vigorousb^, savings through retrench- 
ment will be found to be a futile hope. 

The need for vigorous action is even greater in 
regard to those appropriations which hold out hope of 
considerable savings before the year ends. In the course 
of his reply to the general debate, Dr. Matthai claimed 
to see substantial economies before the end of the 
year 1949-50 in defence ej^enditure, food subsidies and 
relief and rehabilitation. If the potentialities are to be 
rmlised, every one of these calls for careful and 
sustained effort. If savings in food subsidies are to 
be made possible, the Government of India should not 
only take full advantage of the fall in wheat prices 
abroad but should also drive the Provincial Govern- 
ments to better efforts at procurement and growing 
of more food. Savings on the expenditure on relief and 
rehabilitation depend, not on the denial of needed 
help to the refugee population, but on the possibility 
of transferring expenditure from relief to rehabilitation. 
It should be emphasised that progress on schemes of 
rehabilitation has the double advantage of setting up 
the refugees on their legs and reducing the strain on 
current expenditure. * 

The question of the readjustment of tax burdens 
is an equally important one. The new taxes levied in 
the new budgets of the Centre and the Provinces 
tether amount to as much as Rs. 85 crores. Much 

greater part of it is derived as an indirect levy on 

; %eQBSiim|3^ the heeeiiariei and comforts of tfo* 


h^ cow. Apart ibe ma^ 
relief in eaSsUng tsx^ the quastimi of the distfibmon 
of tax bnrdens betwe^ dveot ibd iadireot tme, ttnd 
the echordination of taxation polidei betwe^ the 
Centre and the provbmes are two iomes of far*reaohiii| 
importance. And, unless the question is gone into 
completely and the lines of reform clearly mdioated, 
the passage of the next budget may prove to be 
uncomfortably stormy. The problems of public ffnaneo 
as a whole and federal finance as such will both be 
insoluble, if the present habit of shirking economio 
truths and fundamental political obligations is allowed 
to gmn strength. 

The acid test of the budget from the standpoint 
of national economy is its ability to aid a bustnesi 
revival. If the budget has not till now proved a^ fillip 
to the stock markets, one must consider the question, 
what is wrong with the business life and where? 
Business revival has been viewed by many as a matter 
of raising the spirits of a business community which 
had been rendered more or less disconsolate by heavy 
taxes, stringent controls, an unsympathetic, censorious 
attitude on the part of the Government, talks of 
nationalisation and increasing danger of Leftist ^'iewB 
in Government circles. Much has, however, been don:! 
during the last one year to assuage the fears and 
positively put heart into our business community. The 
measures ranged from the mild admoniUons of the 
Governor-General for lack of courage to the blunt 
disavowal of all intention to Rationalize, by the 
Deputy Prime Minister. In between, are the changes 
of policy in regard to tax evasions, administration 
of controls and the allowances for depreciation. The 
Budget crowned these efforts at placating the business 
classes. The net result has, however, proved to be 
nothing commeusuratc with the effort. It is possible 
tha/t the concessions to the business classes failed to bo 
effective because they came in small doses at^dong 
intervals. 

« e * e 

If the mark of success in the fight against inflation 
is lower prices, the anti-inflationary value of indireot 
taxes is paradoxical, to say the least of it. Clearly a 
situation has arisen when, from every point of view, 
the reviaon of our tax system has become necessary. 
If an enquiry into national income is a necearnTy 
preliminary to it, the sooner it is ^moompiished, the 
better. With such an enquiry might be ^fuUy com- 
bined the enquiry into the relative standards of living 
of different groups and classes of productive workers 
in the country. The greatest importance should be 
attached to this enquiiy etnoe. Without the findings of 
sudh an enquiry, the Ooverement will have no meoiia 
of judging the claims for inoreases wMcb are 6eiiig 
made and will continue to be made k the filture. A 
complete a^ty into nati^l and daai incomes ipay 
enable us to provide qpedal A<M«s for smaB 
MTbff, to itfatt m MMim Ub WcOSim 
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- Boei«ti«i» for b^tanea, to itrongthao tha co-oparative tic mattar to that body. So, I think wa have dona vaiy 
jDovoniast and ganaraUy to make the renewal of well and 1 would have congratulated the Govormnant 
capital and the fonnation of capital more sciendfio upon all these achievements, were it not for the fact 
and dependable. It would, in addition, enable the that the Ministers themselves do it more copiously and 
Government to effect a proper revision of the tax more eloquently. We are always told that they have 
system, which would mean better distribution of tax delicate problems to face and they have done better 
burdens, a help to saving and a fillip to new than could have been possible in any other country. 


development. 

Acharya Kripalani on liie Budget 

The following is the main text of Acharya 
Kripalani's speech ; 

I have veiy little, Sir, to say upon the Budget 
because I realise that Dr. Matthai has to act under 
certain circumstances. What are these circumstances ? 
We threw out the foreign yoke, but while we did that 
we pledged ourselves to continuity and we have otten 
said that this revolution is not to break the continuity 
that has been going on. It is useless then to blame Dr. 
Matthai for having presented a usmil Budget which 
is in continuation of the old Budgets. That is not his 
fault ; this is our policy and he could not possibly 
deviate from that policy. Another thing which we have 
to take into consideration is this, that receiiily 
through our best spokesmen we have assured capital 
that their interests would be safe. You will say that 
we gave assurances to the poor man also. But they are 
19 years old ; I think they were given in tlic Karachi 
Congress and I think they are time-barred. First, we 
must fulfil the pledges that we have given now and 
Dr. Matthai has done it and I think I should congra- 
tulate him, ^ 

I am also inclined to congratulate the Government 
as a whole. Our independence coupled with partition 
made us face many critical and delicate problems and 
the Government has tackled them well and eifidently. 
We have been able to consolidate the innumerable 
States in which the country was divided ; we have 
further produced a few more Provinces which arc more 
likely increase in number when the question of 
linguistic provinces is decided. Our rcputalion . in the 
international world is very high ; it would appear that 
we have achieved more of Swaraj in foreign lands 
than in our own country. Our representatives are every- 
where and if they are able to spend a little more than 
this poor countiy can afford, it is also very necessary 
because only by these means can we become the 
bulwark of mtemational peace and security.’’ If wo 
are isolated and look only to our country, we will not 
be as philanthropic as we would be if we spent a little 
more and sent our representatives to every possible 
country, from China to Peru and from the North Pole 
to Timbuctoo. 

Then we have also made the United Nations 
Organisation respectable. Not only international but 
even national questions are referred to it. I thought 
that action in Kashmir was only a ^police action’ 
because the Ruler as also the people had consented to 
iom ^ Union t yet, in mgier to enhance the respeot- 
al^lity of the U.N.O., we referred Utis purely domes- 


So, you will agree with me that when they and their 
publicity departments—and 1 hear each Ministry has 
a publicity department whose production is so great 
and so fine that thp ordinary Press may as well dis- 
ajipear — ^puy such high compliments to the Govern- 
ment, 1 should not waste my feeble words upon that. 
But one thing I want you seriously to consider. Whether 
you are a capitalist or a socialist of the Western brand 
or of the Gandhian complexion, how are you going to 
build this country ? Our foreign masters told \i 5 that 
they were carrying on the Government of this country 
by means of the "Steel-frame.” We have it on high 
authority’’ that we need this steel-frame. I have 
absolutely no doubt that the steel -frame is needed. 
But what we have unfortimately today is the frame 
and not the steel. The steel has got corroded ; it was 
conoded during the war. The foreign government was 
interested at the time in winning the war. It did not 
matter how much money was spent. It did not matter 
how the administration went corrupt. This corroding 
of the steel-frame, as we want to have continuity, has 
been continuing. We could have brushed up this steel- 
frame if we had so desired — and in many countries it 
ha.s been possible— but as we were pledged to conti- 
nuity, so we were obliged to carry on this corrosion 
also. Everybody knew that the services were infected 
by corruption ; they were also lax and inefficient. We 
kept them as they w^rr and have been carrying on 
with them. Everywhere y^ou go — ^in the baaaar or in 
the club or in the market place — ^we hear of the cor- 
ruption and iucfficioncy of the administration. Of 
course, the Ministers may not be hearing all this. ItJ* 
is quite possible, because they have no time to movcj 
in the public. They had time before, because they hadf 
not the responsibility of Government, but today they? 
are hard worked individuals. Some of them I know 5 
actually work up to 2 a.m. and even beyond. You can !^ 
understand what the person who works beyond 2 
can produce. 

So we have continuity and things going on as they 
were going on. 1 cannot see how things in India 
can improve unless what we hear in the bazaar, in the 
market place, is listened to and due credence given to 
it. We hear it often said that you need not go to the 
high officials and the lower ones can get things done 
for you for a consideration. An American friend who , 
came to see me told me that he wanted a first class 
rescr\'ation from Calcutta to Delhi, and the reservation 
clerk told him that there was no accommodation. Biit 
when ke threw a ten-rupee note at him, the clerk said^ 
’Wait a while, there is some little accommodatioii,’* ^ 
and bt got his reservation. When he went into tfke, | 



ttie oompaitpa^ wM mplgr tat to 
: All tta is bm tamy. 

taowtsdge f or 1 bsve no oeGiMni& to ^ 

^ come 

to me to be bribed. He knows that for long yeais I 
have been a tatyagrahi and 1 have fought with powerS- 
thatta and 1 have eufiered for it. For him to ask a 
bribe from mo would be difficult. Nor have I the 
necesnity to go to blackmarket. I generally acoept 
very few invitations and issue even fewer. So aU that 
X can say would be from hearsay. Sir, 1 read in the 
papers that we should not base our talk here on 
hearsay and rumours ; but there are certain rumours 
which you cannot ignore, which come so repeatedly 
to your ears, which come so often and which come 
from such honourable quarters that you have got 
to listen to them. If 1 were to wait to give 
a bribe to an official, I think I will never discover the 
truth, because there will be no such occasion for me. 
If 1 have to rely upon rumours and if rumours are 
persistent, I must give some credence to them. In 
politics it is not sufficient that you are right but it is 
also necessary that people must know that you are 
right, and I say that this administration of ours is 
Qppddered by the general public to be not right, jgr/ta 
efficient, to be corrupt. It is also supposed by the 
public to be top*heavy and is becoming heavier and 
more extensive. I say, this is the instrument with 
which we have to work, this is the only instrument 
by which we can bring about reform, and *if the salt 
loseth its savour wherewith shall it be salted.’ 


I say, if the present state continues there cannot 
be even a prospetous capitalism in this country. I 
would not mind if there was capitalism here like that 
in America and if there were prospects for the poor 
man to increase his standard of living. Nor would I 
have any objection to socialism ; nor even to Com- 
munism. But what are these *ismB' to be based upon 7 
How are we to succeed 7 We can only succeed if we 
have an honest and efficient administration which, I 
am told, we have not. Not only has it to be honest 
and efficient, it has also to be economical, because 
Government has to set the standard. If the Govern- 
ment is extravagant or if it is supposed to be extra- 
vagant, if the common man believes it is extravagant, 
then it cannot be dXective# Many of my socialist friends 
say that we are pledged to socialism. I have no quarrel 
wilh that, but on what is socialism to be built 7 The 
administration which even in the narrow field of 
political administration is inefficient and corrupt, how 
can it be entrusted with the whole economic fife of 
the country. When there is nepotism, when^ as I hoar, 
even the recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mission are sometimes set aside on some technical 
ground or other, when there is the chit system, how 
do you expect that there can be nationalisation in this 
oopatiy 7 It is impossibie ; it is not scientific ; it is 
Hot mathematical. Those who cannot do their parti-* 
efficient]^ and honestly, how can they 


uaderhd^' tim pdidle 

oaniu3(t: undeist^ We muit make qnr 
as lpiM( as >e m not able to dear ths ftahlas of 
adintasta^^^ nothing mJX be possible* We hs^n 
spent millions of rupees upon the relUgta and.. 

X can Ssy with knowledge ttat wp have not been able 
to rehabilitate even five per cent of the refugees, and 
I say, the fault is with the administration. The funds 
that have been spent, have been spent without any 
plan. We could have accomplished much more even 
by voluntary agency if we had encouraged that agency. 
The whole crux of the problem is that we must purify 
our administration. 

It pains me to refer to another matter, which, 
however, I must : The Father of the Nation was shot 
dead. The judge, on undisputable evidence, has told 
us that the adininistration failed, that his life could 
have been saved. We would have been saved the dis- 
honour, and humiliation of having killed our great 
man. May I know what has . been done in order to 
bring to book those people who were responsible for 
this culpable negligence 7 

An Honourable Member : The matter is sub 
judice. 

You cannot say it is sub judice, because the 
Govenunent has not preferred an appeal about this 
portion of the judgement. It is not std> judice in this 
matter. We must take the Judge's findings based as 
they are on evidence, as conclusive. Any way, there 
should have been an enquiry. Even if there was the 
least bit of suspicion, there should have been some 
enquiry and the people should h&ve been taken into 
confidence. There were rumours that the administra- 
tion had failed. In order to give a quietus to those 
rumours, there should have been an enquiry, whether 
the judgement was delivered or not. This was the 
least that was necessary. I see it has not been done. 
I do not know when it will be done. If such a thing 
had happened in England, I know what would have 
been done ; if such a thing had happened in Japan, I 
know what would have happened. Some responsible 
person would have ripped open his stomach and com- 
mitted harakari. This is no ordinary matter. Therefore, 
I say, as the basis of all our reformation, of all our 
bud^ts, of all our schemes, of our becoming a den^ 
cratie society, of our ever establishing a new sooi^ 
order— whioh it was the dream of the Father of this 
Nation— if we are to do anything great in the national 
field, I say we must improve our adminiatration. We 
must make it really steel-frame that the British 
people it was in their days— whether it was or was not. 
This administration must be like Caesar’s wife — above 
suspiciox^ not because Caesar was Caesar and therefore 
his wife must be considered above suspicion, but 
because ifiie was really so. Even so our adxDtinistation 
should be above suspicion not because our leadets ta. 
honottrable and tfaqy are honest, but because the 
admimstation itsdf is lioiK^tabls. and aboys 
suapi^ ■ ^ 





‘^ the AtkaOie P<iet 

A i^year Atlantic Pact baa been abneluded and 
ipffl be signed in Waiahington on April 4, by Britain, 
* 7 . 9 . A. I Francei fielgium, Canada, Luxemburg and 
Holland. Five other nations, Norway, Denmark, 
loeland, Portugal and Italy have been invited to join. 
The intention of the rignatoriea to the Pact is to fight 
r^^reSBton in Europe or North America by collective 
amed action. It has been emphasised that this Pact 
docs not affect the riglits and obligations under the 
U. N. Charter or the primary responsibility of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Explaining the Pact in the British 
Parliament, Mr. Bevin said that there were no secret 
clauses in it and that “the Pact is a purely defensive 
arrangement for the common security of the countries 
who join it. It is not directed against any one.” It is 
however difficult to agree with Mr. Bevin when he 
said, “I think we can say this agreement marks the 
opening of a new era of co-operation and understand- 
ing.” The U. N. through its Charter possesses ample 
power to stop aggression anywhere in the world and 
has authority to use armed force to prevent attacks. 
This collective force can be used through the Security 
Council of which the U.S.S.R. is a member with a veto 
power. The Atlantic Pact and the U.N. Charter are 
anything but complementary, if one stands the other 
becomes useless in spite of Mr. Bevin’s professions to 
the contrary. Attempts are now being made to con- 
clude a Pacific Pact on lines similar to I he Atlantic 
Pact, which, when done, will completely remove the 
Lieces.sity for maiiAaining the costly paraphernalia of 
the United Nations. Mr. Bevin has claimed that “The 
object and purpose of ths Pact is to make a real 
beginning on the widest po.«?siblc ba.sw of collective 
securil.y in its true sense.” We fail to understand how 
this statement can be reconciled with the declared aims 
and objects of the United Nations. 

The text of the Atlantic Pact is given below ; 

The Preomhfe.— The parties to this treaty reaffirm 
their faith in the purpose and prineiples of the 
Charter of the U.N. and their desire to live in peace 
with all peoples and all Governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the freedom, 
heritage and civilisation of their peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in 
the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collec- 
tive defence for the preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic 
Treaty. . j 

Article l^The parties undertake, as set forth iu 
tto Charter of the U.N., -to settle any international 
disputes in which they may be involved by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace, 
security 1 ^ justice are not endangeted, and to refrain 
^ their interg^tldnal reialionB fromvllie threat or use 


force in any manner iaooiudsUait with Ae pu ri p o ge g 
of the U. N. 

Articie ff.-*The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly inter- 
national relations by strengthening their free institu- 
tions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, 
and by promoting conditions of stability and well- 
Leing. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them. 

Article S . — ^In order more effectively to achieve the 
cbjectives of this Treaty, the parties, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and efibetive self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their 
individual and collective '^capacity to resist armed 
attack. . i I 

Article The parties will consult together 
whenever, in the opinion of any of them, the territorial 
integrity, political independence or security of any of 
the parties is threatened. 

Article 5.— The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them >11 
and, consequently, they agree that, if such armed 
attack occurs each of them in exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defence, recognised by 
Article 61 of the Charter of the U.N,, will assist the 
party or parties so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other parties, sudi 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of anned 
force, to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. Any such armed attack, and all measures 
taken as a result thereof, shall immediately be reported 
to the Security Council. Such measures shall be 
terminated when the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to restore and maintain inter- 
xational peace and security. 

Article 6 . — ^For the purpose of Article 6, an armed 
attack on one or more of the parties is deemed to 
include an armed attack on the territoiy of any of the 
partie.s in Europe or North America, on the Algeriui 
Departments of France, on the occupation forces of 
any party in Europe, on the islands under the juris- 
diction of any party in the North Atlantic area north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, on the vessels or aircraft in 
this area of any of the parties. 

Article 7.— Tliis Treaty does not affect, and shall 
not bo interpreted as affecting, in any way the rights 
and obligations under the Charter of the partieB which 
are members of the U.N., or the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 9.— Each party declares that none of the 
international engagements now in force between it and 
any othcu' of the parties or any third State is in con- 
flict with the provisions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
not to enter into any international engagement in 
conflict with this Treaty. 

AtHcU The parties hereby eetdblish a CSonaoiL 
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on wlkieh oaofi of thorn «ha31 be represented, to ooasader 
matters conoeming the implementation of this Treaty* 
The Counoil shall be so organised as to be able to 
meet promptly at any time. The Council shall fet up 
such subsiiihaiy bodies as may be necessary ; in parti- 
cular, it shall establish immediately a Defence Com- 
mittee wMeh shall recommend measures for the 
implementation of Articles 8 and 8. 

Artich JiOi^The parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, invite any other European State in a posi^oh. 
to further the principles of this Treaty and so contri- 
bute to the security of the North Atlantic area, to 
accede to this Treaty. Any State so invited may become 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its Instrument of 
Accession with the Government of the USA. The 
Government of the USA will inform each of the parties 
of the deposit of each such Instrument of Accession. 

Article This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the parties in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. The 
Instruments of Ratification shall be deposited as soon 
as possible with the Government of the USA, which 
will notify all the other signatories of each deposit. 
The Treaty shall enter into force between the States 
which have ratified it as soon as the ratifications of the 
majority of the signatories, including the ratifications 
of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
la^, the U.K., and the USA have been deposited, 
and shall come into effect with respect to other States 
on the date of the deposit of their ratificaCions. 

Article 18.— After the Treaty has been in force for 
ten yeara, or at any time thereafter, the parties shall, 
if any of them so requests, consult together for the 
purpose of reviewing the Treaty, having regard for 
the factors then affecting peace and security in the 
North Atlantic area, including the development of 
univeisal as well as regional arrangements under the 
Charter of the U.N. for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article f5.— After the TVeaty has been in force for 
20 years, any party may cease to be a party one year 
after its notice of denunciation has been given to the 
Government of the USA, which will inform the Govern, 
ments of the other parties of the deposit of each notice 
of denunciation. 

This Treaty, of which the English and French 
texts are equally authentic, shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the USA. Duly certified 
copies thereof will be transmitted by that Government 
to the Governments of the other signatories. 

In witness whereof, the imdersigned plenipoten- 
tiaries have signed this treaty. 

Done at Washington, the— day of April, M9. 

The Pact and World Politics 

In reality, the Pact registers the assumption, by the 
United States, of the leaden^ip of wcnrld . affairs. Ibis 
development reminds us cl wieX Great Britain did ie 
IfiSMt Whmi her loraign miBister Qtoife Caniifiig stood 


behiod (be then United States-<*a minor Power eo be 
as human and material tesouroes were conoemedh-^o 
issue what has been called the "Monroe Doctrine*' 
taking its name after the then Prerident. A USA 
historian baa said that there was "a ringing warning 
against Russian ambitions in the Oregon Territoiy 
and against European interference with the eUUuf 
quo." In the evolution of the Atlantic Pact, the United 
States has played the part that Britain did one hundred 
and twenty-five years back. 

In a way this Pact can be said to be the logical 
culmination of the Marshal Aid plan which mnee 1947 
has been helping 16 European countries to rebuild their 
war-shattered economy. We have been told that the 
United States will be spending about Rs. 1,700 crores 
in goods and services along this plan up to 1952. 
For reasons of her own the Soviet Union and her group 
of States have not found it possible to take part in 
this work of re-construction. And it is but natural that 
she should be denouncing this Pact which extends 
USA influence from economic to military fields in 
Europe. Though by Article 8 of the proposed Pact the 
Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet treaties are kept 
intact, it has not persuaded the Soviet Union to look 
kindly on the Pact. 

The Soviet Union has characterised the Pact as 
aggressive in purpose and intention ; the Western 
Powers have declared their innocence of any such evil 
designs. All the same, tbeir press have been talking 
of the "creation of a joint defence machine capable 
of deterring an aggressor.'* The following description 
issued from Washington on the 20tb* March, 1949, gives 
us an idea of this ''machine*': "Its hard core already 
exists, as far as organisation is concerned, in three 
bodies. They are the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(America, Britain and Canada), a relic of war-time 
co-operation with its seat in Washington ; the 
American-Canadian Joint Defence Board, created 
before the United States came into World War II ; 
and the permanent military organisation of Western 
Union, set up under the terms of the Brussels Treaty. 

'The immediate tasks to be fulfilled, observers 
here believe, can be summarised as follows : (1) A 

decision on total overall strength of Atlantic Union ; 
(2) a decision on what proportion of this total, in men 
end material, should be provided by each member 
State out of its own resources or in the shape of aid, 
primarily from the United States ; (3) a decision on 
how the newly invited Powers (Norw^, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Portugal) are to be brought into existing 
planning organisation ; and (4) necessary legislation 
by individual member Governments to render effective 
the above deoisiou 

"The three existing planning organisations will not, 
it is thought, be merged as such, but an overall military 
organhntion, probably with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, to co-ordinate their activities is regarded as 
eBBential.** i 

The pceUem pieriptlated lay thk Past win causa 
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to out fltateftUetk a&d diplomats. The queetion 
that will be inoreamnidy ari^ed of them is : Can we 
expect to temain unaffected by it to play the part of 
a distant obserrer T The talk about a Paoi& Pact of the 
same nature presents an identical problem before ua. 

The Sugar Debate 

A Bill to grant protection to 18 industries includ- 
ing sugar, artificial silk, cotton mixed fabrics, motor 
vehicle batteries, etc., has been passed by the Indian 
Parliament. Strong opposition to further extension of 
protection to tlie sugar industry was voiced by several 
members in Parliament. The period of protection to 
sugar, however, was finally reduced to one year. 
Reduction of the import duty was also suggested. Dis- 
bandment of tlie Sugar Syndicate was strongly urged. 
Of the 20 industries which had been enjoying protec- 
tion, only two have been able to stand on their own 
legs and protection to them has been discontinued. 

Referring to the sugar industry the Commerce 
Minister said that the protection to the industry was 
granted in 1032. In 1039, the quantum of protection 
was reduced from Rs. 7-4 per cwt. to Rs. 6-12 per cwt. 
and it still continued to be the rate of duty composed 
on foreign import. When the period of protection which 
was extended up to March 31, 1041, came to a close 
it was found that the industry had not made improve- 
ment to any appreciable extent. In view of this fact 
and also having regard to the unsettled conditions due 
to the war the duty was extended as a measure of 
protection from yeas to year. 

When the legislature agreed to the extension of 
the protection in 1946 Government gave an under- 
takinf^that further extension thereafter wouM be asked 
for only after a proper Tariff Board enquiry. Accord- 
ingly, an interim enquiry was made. The Board 
recommended continuation of protection for one year 
from April, 1947. 

The Board expressed the view that the Indian 
sugar industry was likely to require protection for 
some time more to come and detailed enquiry would 
be undertaken when conditions became normal. The 
Board waa then asked to make a regular enquiry into 
the industry. But a regular enquiry was postponed m 
view of the fact that the economic conditions were 
abnormal and unstable. The Board, therefore, adopted 
action of summary method. 

As a result of that summary enquiry the Board 
had recommended extension of the protection for two 
years more in the hope that later it would be oossiblc 
for the Board to undertake a fuller enquiry into the 
position of the industiy, if the Government desired. 

Mr. Neogy said that during the first five or six years 
the industry made considerable improvement both iu 
regard to sugarcane and also the yield of sugarcane, 
but, unfortunately, during the last five or six years the 
progress bsd not been maintained. There were signs 
that there had been detedoration both in respect of 
PMPrestte eoA Oe yield. 


Sugar industry, he added, iKras 6 veiy eosUy 
industiy. Perhaps the percentage of cost of raW 
materii^ had been the hud^est. The cost of ■ugaroane 
now stood somewhere between 60 to 70 per cent of the 
cost of sugar. Recently, there had been reduction in 
the price of sugarcane as a result of which price of 
sugar had either decreased or would decrease. In view 
of the difficulties confronting the industry Government 
had further increased their contribution to the fund 
of the Central Sugarcane Committee from one anna to 
annas four per cwt. The amount thus available to the 
Central Sugarcane Committee totalled Rs. 50 lakhs a 
year. It was hoped with this additional help from the 
Government of India it would be possible for the 
sugar industry^ to make substantial improvement snd 
that at some future date it might not he necessaiy for 
the House to agree to a proposal of this kind, namely, 
extension or protection to the sugar industry from 
lime to time. 

The Commerce Minister, clarifying a point raised, 
said that the import control under the general tariff 
and trade agreement was not primarily intended for 
the purpose of giving protection to the industry. Such 
control could be justified only on the ground of balance 
of payment difficulties except in certain cases which 
were .specifically dealt with in the agreement itself, 
Therefore, it was extremely difficult to invoke the 
tariff and trade agreement for the purpose of maintain- 
ing any effective control on import of sugir for giving 
protection to the sugar industry. 

Prof. Sibbanlal Saxena said th'eie w^as no case 
for continuing protection to the sugtir industry which 
during the past 17 years of existence had made more 
than Rs. 150 erores of p^fit. The Government them- 
selves were deriving a revenue of about Rs. 30 erores 
every year in various, forms of duty from the industry. 
During the past 17 years the industry had paid over 
six times the total investment by way of profits. ^The 
Sugar Syndicate, he strongly urged, should be broken 
if protection was to be extended. The consumer waa 
being asked to pay heavily because the price of sugar 
was high compared to prices in other countries. 
Instead of treating sugar as primarily relating to U. P. 
and Bihar it should be treated as an all-India 
industry. 

Mr. Ananthasnyanam Ayyangar said that according 
to thi.'? cnlculation the sugar industry meant a burden 
of Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 erores a year on the' consumer. 
Every year the industry had been "befooling” the 
Government, saying "tomorrow we will be able to 
stand on our own legs” but that "tomorrow” never 
dawned There was still a difference of Rs. 4 between 
the sale price of Cuban sugar in Pakistan and the 
price of Indian sugar, even after making allowance for 
the excise duty on Indian sugar. In the statement 
circulated to members, the Commerce Minister bnd 
stated that the percentage of profits in the sugar 
industry was not available. That was surprising, be 
liid. ^7 should the figure be not eveiliibli to the 
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CSovenanoiil;? It uris atMie tbat one of the moit ndl 
cttSiOiaed induitnei m the oountr^ was not piepu^ 
to plaoe beloie the Qovenui^ient its etatistica. Mr. 
Apye&igRr ako dmmM that the 9ug>r Ssnadioote to 
liquklated. He mid, "At a time when there ia unfair 
and unhealthy oompeUtion in the snduatiy, it may have 
to be mved againat itself. Today it ia not ao. Today 
the eonaumera have to be aaved against the indua- 
tiiaiiate. Therefore, there is no longer any need lor a 
ayndieate inside the country.’* 

Mr. K* K. Sidhwa said that if a free vote was 
taken on the continuance of protection to sugar, the 
Minister would get a negative vote. Before the war 
the industry made a profit of fiO to 70 per cent. What 
had happened to all that money ? He himself had been 
a member of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Indtiatry for two seasons and he had 
complained to the Federation that the industry was* 
iinaking 120 per cent profit and that if it frittered away 
the profits instead of building up the reserve fund, it 
would at a later stage, at the cost of the consumer, 
again adc for protection. 

During clause by clause consideration of the Bill 
Prof. Saxena moved an amendment to reduce the 
period of protection to one year and said that 
continued protection should be conditional upon 
(1) liijuidation of Sugar Syndicate and restoration ot 
internal competition ; (2) holding of an inquiry 
into the profits made by the industry in the last 18 
years, and the manner of their distribution among 
Idtour, canegrowers and. industrialists ; (3) holding of 
an inquiry into the pfogress made in the development 
of sugarcane dace 1032 when protection was first 
granted ; and (4) submission of a plan to place the 
industry on a sound footinjf within a limited period 
of three to five years, after which the industry sliould 
not ask for any furtlier protection or aid. 

The Commerce Minister accepted Prof. Saxena's 
amendment and informed the House tliat it was 
extremely unlikely that the Tariff Board would be able 
to produce a report dealing with all aspects of the 
industry by that time. Some auxiliary aspects like the 
Sugar Syndicate and the possibility of further rcduc* 
tion of sugarcane could be inquired into, l^is had 
been urged by the sugar industry. Referring to the 
demand that the Sugar Syndicate be abolished, he 
pointed out that it had been created by U. P. and 
Bihar. He. would forward the sentiments expressed in 
the House to these two Governments. 

' • ' , ’ 

Protectum and the Si^ar Industry 

During the past 17 years of its protect^ expansion, 
the sugar industry has not m<^de the least ^ort to 
reduce the cost of production by making improvements 
in cane cultivation md productive methods. It has 
done nothing to consolidate itself in such a manner as 
to to able to face foreign competitidh within a reason* 
abk ifto. During the pest ten years of war and post- 
tododf it tos e&ioyed «n tocUtioiudproteoi^ and 


an opportuni^ to establish itself ss> naUo&al industry 
beint toibpletely shieldad from foreign ocunpetitibrn 
tot iartead of availing of this opportunity, it baa 
ibrived in the blaekmaiket^ tbe few milUonatoa coa- 
trolfing the induaby have amassed fabulous wssdth. 
It has let down the consumer very badly instead of 
coming to his aid at the most crucial moment Ah 
industry which is unable to stand on its own legs 
after a period of 17 years and shows not the least 
sign to do so, must forfeit its right to claim any sort 
of protection. 

In this connection the following observations of 
the "Eavesdropper*’ of the Indian Finance in its issue 
of the 26th March are very much to the point : 

"In the case of the sugar industry, its establishment 
on a large scale and in a short period was made 
possible by a significant departure — unintended per- 
liaps, but certainly effectivc-*>froni the established 
principles and methods of the policy of discriminating 
protection. The margin of protection was not cut fine 
as in the case of the older protected industries, but was 
so wide as to attract a large-scale inrush of new 
investment. This led to the accentuation of competition 
within the countiy to dangerous limits and, understand- 
ably enough, to the formation of the sugar syndicate 
whose monopolistic nature has provoked the outcry 
for its dissolution. That is however a different story. 
What is important to the present context is that tne 
benefits of this intensive internal competition — such 
as no other protected industry had experienced before 
or after — ^to productive efficiency were limited in time 
and extent. Up to a point, productive efficiency did 
increase. The percentage of extraction from cane rose 
up and interest in utilisation of byproducts was 
whipped up. But the formation of the Syndicate and 
the outbreak of the war and, before that, the Provin- 
cial Government’s policy of helping the cultivators in 
the essentially predatory prosperity of the sugar 
industry, a policy which has been strengthened in many 
ways since, the advent of controls and import restric- 
tions, all these have tended to spare the industry the 
discomfort of a thought for the poor consumer and 
the headache about a possible cessation of protection. 

In ..protection, the two principal difficulties are 
firstly, to ensure fair play on the part of the industry 
and secondly, to secure a fair rate of development of 
resQurees and progress in realisation of possible 
economies. Taking the latter first, it is not as well 
known as it sliould be that the reduction of costs in 
the sugar industry was mostly a question of reducing 
the post of the raw material ; and this in turn 
depended on improving the yield per acre of oana and 
the quality of the cane. Considerable, though by no 
means satisfactory, progress has been made in this 
regard. But the coat of sugarcane to the laetoty has 
gone lip and the end of protection, wioch was at the 
far end of the horUon, was thus pushed out of 
And is principally beomise of the UJP. and Btor 
Qoyetnmeiitf policy ot pmming up the .psiet 
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Tboughi of couTfie» that is hy no mtotis the whole 
of the story. It is undeniably true that the sugar 
industry hii#^ exploited to the full every phase c.f 
scarcity as it arose during all these years, whether 
naturally or artificially. The increase in the price of 
sugar immediately after decontrol is a classic instance 
of the cynicism of the sugar mills. But the alacrity 
with which the issue was soil led by the U. P. Govern- 
ment in favour of a share in Ihe profits for itself and 
an increase in the j)rice of cane is not less cynical 
merely because the heneficiaries form a larger cla.s3. 
Kxploitation is exploitation whether it is for the benefit 
f»f a small section or a large section. So long as the 
i>rnpfits of development, effected by the sacrifices 
I lie whole community, are not pas.sed on to the wdiole 
()f the community, there is exploitation. 

The national problem in regard to the sug.ir 
iridnstry was obscured in the first instance, confnscKl in 
I he next, and demolished thereafter. What does the 
country w'ant. to make of the sugar indu.stry today. 
Nationalisation in itself is no nn.sw'er, welcome as it is. 
h'or the problem of f‘os?ts and the problem of prices 
will remain the same. Are thr profits of the industry 
aiid the price of cane to be didcrmined by thr j‘rice 
of sugar or vice veraa ? So huig ns the possibility of 
free imports remain a more or less distant aim, we 
have a yardstiek with ivhich to measure the cost of 
sugar to the eonsumer In a .simple protectionist 
jegime. we retain and use the yardstick But in a 
legime of controls, .we necessarily throw it lo Ihe 
winds. Assuredly, we cannot have tlie best of both 
worlds. Without bding elear in our mind.s ns to the 
extent to which we shall df'viate from a free' economy 
wo cannot decide any question concerning the grant 
of protection to any indu.stry. For the dal i on which 
reasoning and judgement are to be made t)eenmp vjigue 
and indefuiito. If the price of cane, an directed by a 
Aote-seeking provincial Government, is to rank equally 
with the yield of cane per acre or the recovery porcent- 
Age as data for judgment, then necessarily, the consumer 
comes at the very foot of the order of priorities. The 
price is not the result of economic costs, but only the 
sum of the demands which the poor consume^ has to 
meet. 

The mentor of all these warring interest.^ is the 
foreign importer. The value of protection Ur.< in <iis- 
abling him from becoming a tyrant in the first place . 
and in the second place, keeping him near enough to 
be a terror, and too far at the same time to do harm. 
That happy mean of a level of duties, which -'an just 
keep alive the threat of foreign competition, was dis- 
cardesd at the outset in the case of the sugar industry 
Thereafter, w'ar and paucity of exchange have turned 
that threat into an empty one. It would be disastrous 
if avowed public policy should also work in the same 
direction. The need now is not to rfevive foreign com- 
petition but to make the threat of it a real, liv« one. 
Abolition of protection jb just vengefulness of the 
saidda! kind, What is requir^ is the narrowing of the 


margin of protection on the basis of estimates of fair 
selling price which do not give in to the rapacious 
demands of any section of the industry, from farm to 
factory.*' 

Bigness in Industry 

In opposition to the general belief of today that 
only by a Large-scale organisation can the greates’ 
industrial efficiency be nchieved. Prof. S. R. Dennison, 
Lecturer in Economics at Cfimbridge IJniverrity, in a 
talk on the advances the argument that the 

belief is contrary lo both general reasoning and c'ual 
evidence. 

The Profe-sanr say . 3 that one of the most widely 
held economic beliefs in the Western world of our 
time is that an economic organi'^ation on a large seal' 
must be efficient and that the trend tow’ards biggei* 
organisations is inevitable. Entangled with thi.«» belief 
is the view that the planning of economic affairs by a 
Central authorily is superior to a system of free enter- 
pri.‘«c not only beeausc the Cenirrd ju'thoritv will take 
better decirions but jiLo because production will be 
eariied on more effirienlly. Here is the basis of the 
proini.se of tJie higher .standard of limine held out by 
the believers in economic planning. Ai'tu'dm.o: to Prof 
Dennison. thi» promise is illusory . 

Defininp, -iho meaning of pffieieric\ as an auproxi- 
mation. the Profes-sor says that it C‘onsist.s of .achieving 
a given re.s'iilt with the greatest economv of effort and 
means producing with ihe minimum of cost in eani+ab 
labour, materials and so on Comparing the efficiency 
of big and small lumduction unit.s. Prof. Dennison 
.a.^ks, 'Ts A large firm efficient ? Howm’cr many highly 
p.aid offici.alw it einplovs. however up-in-dH(- its system 
of co.st accounting, and so on d«^e.s it use less 
n-»ources for a iri\’en production than are required by 
a smaller concern ? A smaller concern dues not have 
the same elaborate organisation, hiernrehv of officiate, 
and all the rest, simply because it dop.« not need them; 
they are in fact, the costly necessities of bigness, 
worthwhile only if they are more than offscit by other 
economies In production which are not available to the 
sm.'iller producer.** 

Modern experience, specially in ihe sphere of con- 
sumer gund.s indii-strics, shows a definite trend towards 
dispcTsnl of prr>dtiction in small units scattered all over 
ihf* coimtry with plan. This ensures production in 
?! health}' surrounding of family life, provide** employ- 
mrnl fo?‘ larger number of people by eliminating the 
iK'Ccssity for labour-saving dcN'iccs and nets ns the 
greatest insurance towards monopolistic combination. 
It is also easier to regulate and aitl smaller industrial 
units. The local and i>rovincial oflieinl bodies can very 
well look after them with the minimum of interference 
which is essential for the development of a healthy 
and norma] economic life. In the modern Western 
world, public opinion i.s gaining in strength against the 
“race for giganticity** and a clear tendency is develop- 
ing in favour of the dispersal of industries, particularly 
of the consumer goods, in smaller units. This method 
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of production had been suggested in India by Kautilya 
and was followed in this country uninterrupted for 
nearly 2^500 years when the British imports of mechani- 
cally mass-produced goods destroyed it and brought 
about a chaos in our national economic life. Prof. Den- 
uison says, **Mass production does not necessarily mean 
huge organisations ; the scale needed for full exploita- 
tion may, in fact, be quite modest. In certain direc- 
tions, moreover, technical progress is on the side of 
the small unit. Electric power, for instance, though it 
needs a big unit for its clficient production, has almost 
certainly reduced the size tu'o<Ic*d for optimum effi- 
ciency in many other branches of production.” The 
Government of India talks of small and modi inn units 
but acts in a way w’hich brings about disaster for such 
centres and favours concentration of production in 
bigger units attended with all the resultant evils. 

The efficiency limits in size depcacl upon individual 
human ability to comprehend and control the details 
of a complex whole. The ‘‘be.st” men aie very scarce, 
and even when they can bo found their abilities are 
not unlimited. It certainly si'onife that at least the very 
big firms are too large to bo operated at optimum 
efficiency. However elaborate the sysioin of cheeks 
and eontiols in a big firm, there will be room for waste 
and mismanagement which never gets known at the 
top. Administrative devices can nev'er ovoicome the 
fundamental dilemma that there is a choice between 
di'centralisation, with its freedom to exorcise ivitiative, 
and co-ordination with its fitting of separato parts into 
a centrally determined scheme. Prof. Dennison clcwly 
says, “The nice co-ordination and smooth-rLHuing 
efficiency of the large concern is something which exists 
only in the imagination of economic planneis ; tlu)so 
who have first hand experience arc more aware of the 
difficulties, tlie wastes and the imporfections.” 

Regarding nationalised industviei5, Prof. Dennison 
says that these considerations apply to them, with 
added force. "Much seems to be cxruM:led from a single 
control of a whole industry to secure the blessings of 
administrative machine on lop, of course, of that 
already existing in the firms which comprise the 
induslr^^. Given the premise that the industry has to 
be controlled, such a machine is of course necessa’y. 
But if any diagnosis is correct the blessings of co- 
ordination are, in fact, illusory, whereas the problems 
created by the simiile fact of the (’stablishment of a 
huge organisation will become very obvious. The 
nationalised industry has, moreover, certdn feat ns 
which are likely to intensify tlie disadvantage's of 
bigness — the scale of operations will be grc'.iler than 
that of any private concern, the controlling body has 
special monopolistic powers, and the form of orga- 
nisation adopted creates ill-defined and divided 
rcsponsibilHies. . . , The real answer, however, Is that 
large organisations are deliberate creations. There is 
nothing inherent in our modem economy which makes 
them inevitable. This is so obvious for nationalised 
industries that it hardly seems worth saying. In private 


industry, the ipant firms usually result from oonditions 
other than a search for increased efficiency, one 
important reason being an attempt to create monopoly, 
and all that this implies.*’ 

We also take this opportunity to ask our Indus- 
trial policy makers to take note of what Lord Keynes 
also wrote on this subject, "The advantage of the 
decentralisation of decisions and individual respon- 
sibility is even greater perhaps tlvan the nineteenlli 
contury supposed." 

Dissolution of Planning Committee 

The National Planning Committee, which was 
appointed by the (Congress 10 years ago, having com- 
pleted its work has decided, to dissolve. The Report 
of the Committee will be submitted to the CJongress 
President and a copy will be sent to the Government' 
of India. The Report, wliich wasi adopted at the Com- 
mittee's final meeting, includes the Reports of its 29 
sub-committees, which have been published in 20 
volumes. A Press Note Issued by the Committee says : 
"Many of the Reports still remain to be integrated, 
their suggestions and rcconimi'ndationa co-ordinated, 
and an over-all national plan prepared. Under the 
changed circumstances of today, the Committee 
considers it unnecessary to do this, as this function, 
of right, belongs to the Governnienb of the country. 
Nevertheless, as it is desirable to keep up to date the 
material collected and published in this series, the 
Committee have resolved to appoint a Committee; of 
the following : The President of the Congrt'ss, the 
Prime Minister of India, the Minister for Industry 
and Supply, Prof. A. K. Shah. Dr. J. C. Ghosh and 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai. The Committee will draw up a 
scheme for the purpose and meanwhile carry on the 
wurk in connection with the scries.” 

So, the National Planning Committee of India is 
at last reduced to a Study Circle. The people had so 
long been given to understand that as soon as the 
National Planning Committee's work, mainly in the 
nature of survey, would be over, the National Planning 
Commission would be set up which would be entrusted 
with the final preparation and execution of the 
National Plan. In one of the Resolutions (No. 3), 
passed at the Conference of Ministers of Industries 
held in Delhi on the 2nd and 3rd of October, 1938 
under the chairmanship of Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
then President of the Indian National Congress, it was 
clearly stated that the National Planning Com.Tiltee 
"will submit its Report to the Congress Working 
Committee and to the All-India National Planning 
Commission provided for hereafter within four months 
of the commencement of its sitting.” Pandit Nehiu, 
the Chairman of the Committee, had to restate this 
fact to the members of the Committee, in his Memo- 
randum, dated June 4, 1938, in order to spur them into 
action when it was found that the Committee had 
failed to specify its work within the time specified in 
the Resolution. The res61ut\on on the formation of 
a PlanaiDg Commiaeion, runs ; 
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*^ThiB Conference is further of opinion that a 
Commission, fully representative of all India, 
including the British Indian Provinces and the Indian 
States, should be appointed for the purpose of 
giving effect to resolutions 1 and 2 after due 
consideration of the recommendations of the Plan- 
ning Committee. The Commission to be called the 
All-India National Planning Commission, shall 
consist of the following members with powers to 
ro-opt : 

(a) one nominee of the Government of each 
Province or State co-operating in this work ; 

ib) four represent at iv^Crt of the Fedrration of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce ; 

(c) a reproFenlative of t.bo All -India Village 
Industries Association ; and 

(d) nil members of the Planning Comiaittee.” 

Hesoliition 1 reads : 

'This Conference of the Minister.'^ of Industries 
is of the opinion that the problems of poverty and 
unemployment of National defence and of the 
f'conoinic regeneration in general cannot be solved 
without industrialisation. As a step loward^^* si'ch 
indusi rialisaf ion, a comprehensiv e scheme o*' national 
planning should bo formulated. The .seheino should 
provide for the development of the hf!iv\ key 
industries, mrdiiim scale industries and Ofvtlage 
industries, keeping in view our nationnl rf quire- 
ments, I lie resources of the countrv, n- also the 
peculiar cirrumstance.s prevailing in the country. 
The s^henu' should provide for the establishment 
of new industries of all classes and also for the 
development of the existing ones.’* 

Hesolution 2 : 

^‘This Confenmeo having con.sidered tin views 
of ‘seNoral Provincial Governments, is \)r the 
oiunion that pe nding the submission and considera- 
tion of a roinprehensivo industrial plan for the 
whole of India, .steps should be taken to ‘■lari, the 
f<dIowing large-sc.ale indnstrie** of national i^por- 
fanre on an all-Tn<iia basis and the <fForts of all 
provinrea ami Indian States should, a^ far as 
possible, bo co-ordinated to that, end ■ 

(n) Manufacture of machinery and id.ant md 
tools of all kinds ; 

(h) Manufacture of automobiles, motor boats. 

> etc., and their acresFories c'lnd other indust rie.s con- 
nected with transport and communication ; 

{c) Manufacture of eiectrical plant and a'ces- 
series ; 

(d) Manufacture of heaw clurnicab and 
fertiliserai ; 

(e) Metal production ; 

(f) Indn.'^tnes connected witli y>ower gnuTat ion 
and power supply.” 

Although .some work has been done in this sphere, 
it has not been doni on a planned hi\<As. Pandit Nehru, 
the Chairman of the Planning Committee, in one of 
his Memorandiims, drew the attention of tho Com- 
mittee to some of the guiding principles and oblectivos 
which should govern national planning. In that it had 
been stated : "The fundamental aim to be kept in 
view 19 to ensure an adequate standard of living for 
the masses. An adequate standard implies a ^erUin 
irreducible miniraumi plus a progressive scale of com- 
forts and amenities/' The current fallacy about the 
per eapiU nationar income was then analysed and the 
Memorandum stated, ‘‘Adi approximate estimate put*? 
(he arerafe annual income per capita at its. 65. This 


includes the rich and the poor, the town-dweller wtd 
the villager. The average of the villager is estimated 
to bo somewhere between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per 
annum per capita." This analytical attitude in calcu- 
lations implied a groat step forward towards a complete 
re-orientaliou of Indian economic ideas. *'A really 
progressive standard of life will aeccssitnte the increase 
of the national wealth five or nix times. But for the 
present, the minimum standard which can and shouhl 
be rrachtd is an increase of national wealth between 
two and three tiiiir.s within tlie next ten vears. Ti is 
with this objr ct, in view we should plan now^" 

• This is only a short summary of what Pandit Nehru 
thoiiglit, and wrote in IP:}S-1939 Ji.s Chairman of th(» 
National PI.h lining Com mitt re Thi-* Committee now 
stand di.sxol'.ed. After (he ju’luevoment of Independence, 
.an Ecommiic Planning Siib-Cofernitlee w.’s .appointed 
by the A. -I C C'. on 17th November, 1947. with 
Pandit Nohnj as Us Chairmnn. On January 25, 194V, 
I*andil.ii <nhn>it(ed the Committee’'’ Report in which 
he .laifl • “I'o imi’Jemcnt the programme* outlined 
above, a permanent Central Planning Commission 
should be ipnointrd to advise and assist the Oongres-: 
GovnTtnm Ills in tJn* i'ru.‘lical .steps that should be 
(.•iken.” 

We ex])ect flint Ihi appointment of a National 
Planning Com i i-^ion. with .simpe, and powers outlined 
ill the Re,solntion.s quoted above, will soon be 
announred that Iho j'rescnt misconceplion about the 
economic polifv y.iirsued h\ oui Cenhal Government 
may not gnin ground. 

IriieitUff Prarr ami Security 

Sarfl'u* Patel, while moving the Budget grants 
under Honu' Ministry in the Indian Parliament 
declared, "I make bold lo say that so far w internal 
peace and tr:inr|uillitv js concerned, the country i,«» not 
faced with anv seriou.s threat now. We shall not 
however relax eith«*r vipilanre or pri'paredncas.*’ 

Referring to the Communists, Sardar Patel said he 
w’oiilil like lo assure tl.e ITou.se th.at Government did 
not seek to exterminate the ideology undorlving 

Communism “Our quarrel with thorn is in regard t»‘> 
the methods’ wdiieli they emplo.y — those auti-socinl and 
anti-naiinnal activities wdiieh they pursue so remorse- 
lessly joid with .-s'lieh rut hle'’«siic.s«. Their philosophv 
to oxploi' evirv situation to create chaos and .anarchy 
in the boHof that in such conditions it would b' 
fio.ssible for them to seize power/' 

Snre.ar Patel incidentally . referred to the situa- 
tion in Far Eastern countries, and said that he 
had no doubt that the House would not in any W'ay 
tolerate those methods in India "We are wedded 
constitutional progress. It is open to the Communist k 
to use those means to change the social order or to 
change the Government. But if they resort to other 
means— violent, treacherous and mischievous— then 
Government must take up that challenge and suppress 
them with all the forces at their command. 
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'1 am glad that the country has aolidly atood 
behind Government in dealing with this threat. When- 
ever We ha%'e dealt with such threat with firmness and 
determination, we have generally succeeded in achiev- 
ing our obieot ^ith popular support. 

“I have no doubt that if we continue to follow 
the same policy as 1 hope to so long as I am in charge 
of law and order of this country, wc shall be able 
deal with this threat to internal security successfully 
;tnd efficiently/' 

Reliability of Government Employees 

Rules designed to safeguard national security hy 
ensuring the reliability of Government employees and 
their loyalty to the State h.ave been published in the 
Gazette of India. They give power to the Central 
Government to require a Government employee to 
retire from service if he is engaged in or associated 
with subversive activities in such a manner as to raise* 
'‘doubts about his reliability." 

These rules, which are railed ‘'the Civil Service.® 
(Safeguarding of National Security) Rules, 1949.*’ 
provide that a person .®o retired will get such com- 
pensation pension, gratuity or provwlent fund benefits 
fi<! would have been admissible to him if he had been 
discharged from service. 

No person shall, however, be compelled to retire 
thus unless the Head of the Department or the 
Governor-General is satisfied that his retention in the 
jniblic service is prejudicial to national security. When 
such action is nc<*es*sar.v, the Oov(?rnment servant may 
be required to prov^ecd on leave from a specified date 
and will be given ,a reasonable opportunity to show 
cause why a.clion should not be taken against him. 
An^' representation made by him will be taken into 
consideration before final orders an* passed. No such 
order will be passed without obtaining the prior 
approval of the Governor-General, 

The Federal Public Sendee C^ommission will not 
be consulted in respect of any order passed under these 
rules. 

We do not understand the need for evading the 
l''edrral Public Service Commission, which is composed 
and can be composed of non-political men of highest 
integrity, and placing this extraordinary power in the 
hands of the Governor-Gcncr.'il, or in fact, at the dis- 
posal of the Cabinet, a political body, under whose 
advice the Governor-Genend must art. Extreme caution 
must bo taken 1o ensure that this power is not misused 
and unjustly utilised to get. rid of the very few existing 
honest- officers who have become stumbling blocks in 
the present ‘‘normal** atmosphere of corrd'ption, ram- 
pant in most of tlie departments. Most of the present 
departmental lieads, chosen poste-haste after Inde- 
pendence, htive proved unworthy of the trust placed 
on them. It is high time that an Investigation Com- 
mission was set up to examine their activities first 
l.»ofore asking tliem t-o forward the names of "unreliable 
and disfoyal aarvanta.** 


A Charge-sheiet AgainH Assam 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Indian Union's Home 
Minister, has promised to “serve** Bengalees. This 
assurance he gave in course of a spi^ich made at the 
26th session of the Prabashi Bangiya Sahityji Sammelan 
(Conference of Bengali Litterateurs Out rid Bengal) 
held at New Delhi on the 13th March last and 
succeeding days. Wc should not build manj* hopes on 
such promises made by a politician under the imp ilse 
of a momentary in.spiration. However that be, as one 
of the policy-tnakcrs of the Indian Union, we can only 
hope that Sardsir Patel will try to understand nn^^w 
the genesis of their pre.-^ent di.sron tents, as we are of 
opinion that his Government has failed to appreciate 
the various factors that have played their pari to 
make things diffietilt for the Bengalees. Certain of 
these arc implicit in the partition of India. 

Sardar Patel has told us that the elimination of 
British power from India nef'ded and demanded a 
price ; it was partition ; there was no other way to 
the goal of freedom that wo renchf'd on August 15, 
1947. We accept thi.? appreciation of the situation as 
it confronted him during the fateful month of May. 
1947, when I he partition plan was accepted a® a des- 
perate remedy. But. what the reiwesonfalives 
of the Congress and the* after deli- 

beration falls into 0 catevorv of short -s’ghterlne.sf;. 
Let us eonskhr the “option” which .allowe l Govern- 
ment officials, bigli and low, fro*n (he l.C.S. to the 
(hapraiti. to chnos-i the State wlu'ie they wishc'd to 
serve — Pakistan or “th(‘ R(*st of -India." The option 
device was manufaelined in the Special Comrnittf'(» 
of the Partition Office, Government of India, New 
Delhi, appointed to “work out (he machinery for 
implementing the Partition of India." The words put 
witliin quotation niuiks make it clear that the Govern- 
ments of the 8ucc(*ssor-States bind themselves to face 
the consequences of this proposal. "I am to make it 
clear to you that the representatives of the two future 
Governments mentioned above guarantee your exist- 
ing terms and conditions of service," was stated clearly 
in a confidential circular address<*d on the 25th June, 
1947, to Government officials in Assam by the Chief 
Secretary. 

And how has the Central Government of 
India stood by (he assurance given on their behalf ? 
Before tweh'e months wen? out they betrayed the hopes 
of some Governiuont officials. On the 19th March, 1948, 
Sardar Patel in (jourse of a reply to a Question put by 
Pandit Hriday Nath Kunjru is represented as saying 
that, “It was not a guarantee given to the employees 
of any Provincial Go\'ernment/* In this a fair and true 
interpretation of the Partition Office’s directive ? We 
assert, with all due respect to India’s Home Minister 
that it is not. We regard it as a betrayal because it has 
led to the victimisation of the Bengali officials in 
Assam. They opted for the ^Rest* of India** on the 
guarantee of June 25, 1947^ quoted above. But 
has the Assam Adminit^ation, ita Ooveraor and 
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Ministry, been implementing this guarantee ? The 
Memorandum submitted to Sardar Patel on January 2, 
1948, during his all*too^hort visit to Shillong described 
the conditions as follows in Para 3 : “Four negative 
decisions thus hold the field now, each adversely 
affecting the interests of the released employees in a 
vital way : 

(a) Not to give them full pay, but /only half, 
for this long period of wait, extending from month 
to month ; (h) Not to absorb them in any other 
vacancy in the province than those caused by the 
transfer of Pakistan-choosing personnel to the East 
Bengal Government ; (c) Not to admit right ot 
the surplusage, thus artificially created, to remain 
in service but to ‘relieve them on pension or 
gratuity as the case may be*; (d) Not to give any 
consideration whatsoever to the temporary 9*^ 
work-paid personnel, however long or efficient th<‘ir 
services may have been. 

The Government of taking advantage ol 

Sardar Patel’a certificate of March 19, 1947, based on 
iheir own biased and none true represent ation.**, have 
been persisting in their injustice to those Government 
employees who *‘oi)tod'‘ for the “rest of India,” this 
even risking their properties in areas that fell within 
Pakistan. For all practical purposes they are Indian 
Union’s citizens, and a unit of the Indian Union, 
.\s8am, dLscriminatos against them 1 And the Central 
Government of the Union has been looking com- 
placently on this betrayal of the basic principles of 
citizenship. The Governor-General of India has stated 
in extenuation that about “1163, or more than 76 
per cent have been* placed in employment.” There is 
trickery in this estimate .sent by Assam. For. we have 
reasons to believe that most of them have been put 
on a temporary ba.sis ; many of these persons held 
permanent posts, and the new device has been resorted 
to by the As.sajn Administration to got rid of them 
on the sly behind the back of the Central Government. 
Advertisements havf' appeared in the Afotam Gazette 
inviting applications for the reemitment of lecturers 
in colleges, teachers in schools, medical men while 
hundreds of qualified people, holders of permanent 
posts in these lines, have been kept out of employment 
by the Assam Administration. 

The story related abo\*e has been summarized from 
a statement of Prof. Digindra Chauclru D.itta of th<‘ 
Murari Chand College of Sylhet who is a victim oi 
the chauvinism of the Bardoloi Ministry. First Duff 
scholar of the *Gauhati Cotton College, a professor of 
English in his old college for years on end winning 
golden opinion from ..Assamese-speaking students and 
their parents Prof. Datta has passed months New 
Delhi in trying to convince the Ministers of the Central 
(Sovemment that by their policy of cbniplacencc to the 
Assam Government in its acts of discrimination against 
Indian Union’s citikens, they have been bringing into 
contempt the values and the sanctity ol the rights of 
citizenship of their own Btate. 


News from Purulia 

News from Purulia in Bihar has an ugly ring. The 
majority community of Bengalis of Manbhum is being 
driven to the launching of Satyagraha to be started on 
6lh April, 1949, as a protest against the frankly 
oiitrugcous attack of the Bihar Minis tiy on their 
language. Shri Atul Chandra Ghosh, President of the 
District Congress Committee till last year and Presi- 
dent of the Lok-Sevak Sangha, an organization ol 
Gandhi's disciples, will lead the Satyagmha. The 
genesis of the movement will be explained by clause I 
of the resolution paased by the Purulia Bar A.ssociation. 

“This Association views wiHi great alarm 
suriirise the start mad^* by I’urulia Zila School 
from this year m teadung all non-language sub- 
ject.M in all the classes of the .school through the 
medium of Hindi only to the total exclusion of 
Bengali, which had hit heilo- -.since the foundation 
of the fjehool — been tlie medium, when it is an 
indisputable fact, known fully to the authorities, 
that whatever might bt* the poHilion of other })laces 
in Bihar, the l5istrict of Manbhum. of which 
PuruJia Iho headqiiaiters, is a iirc(JoiJiiniijitl> 
Bongali-spesikiug area, and particularly, so fur i*-** 
the Sadnr is concerned almost ail the iu!iahitant.s 
are Bengali-sj 'caking nnd as such nesxrly ab the 
students of the school there are nece.ssarily thoa(* 
whose mother-tongue is Bengali ” 

The re.soluiion described condilium- that started 
on Januaiy 1, 1949. During these thrc'c niontiis, neither 
the Central Government of India nor the Bihar 
Ministry appeared to have given thought to the 
solution of this knotty problem. Fnnati«‘R for convert- 
ing a Bongcii -speak mg p(‘ople to Hindi-.spcaking ones 
h-avp been left to their own devices, ano the result 
tiieir activities has not taken long to erupt into 
ailrition The following despatch from “A Corre.s- 
pondeiit”, dated March 19 last lli.it appeared in the 
Hindusthan Standard (Calcutta) of March 24 describes 
the story of hooligauisni that ha.s been released over 
Purulia which has forced such a seasoned Congrew* 
loader and follower of Gandhiji as Shri Atul Chandra 
Ghosh to resolve to start Satyagraha. Wo have no 
desire to add to the resentment that will be felt 
by all right-thinking people at the atrocious conduct 
of a section of the Bihari people. Only one comment 
wo will make. The Central Government must give up 
it.s ailting-on-the-fcnce policy in the matter of the 
linguistic problem. As the three and half crores of 
Hindi-speaking Biharoes do not desire that 30 lakhs 
of Bengali-speaking people should live in Bihar with 
dignity, the Central Government should preside over 
the parting. This is the lpa.st that they can do. Post- 
poning decision will mean tacit approval of outr^es 
as described below : i 

Purulia, March 19.~The Manbhumi Lok iSevak 
Sangh has decided to start Satyagraha from April 0 
in order to seek remedy for the oppreaaion perpe- 
trated on the local Bengali population during the 
last Holi festival. Sj. Atul Chandra Ghoeh, organiser 
of the Sangh, says in a statement in this connec- 
tion ! “We are going forward towi^ a mm struggle 
in the midst of freraom. It has todays come unavoid- 
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ably in our life. We have decided that we ahall 
start this Satyagraha movement on ^ril 6, & 

famous day in the history of India's freedom move- 
ment. This decision was taken by the Executive 
(kimmittee of the Sangh on -March 15 last. 

Mr. Ghosh further says : “A many-pronged 
attack has been launched against the n^ple ot 
Manbhum. Attempts are being made to bring a 
state of anarchy in Manbhum by disrupting their 
moral strength and creating division and hatr^ 
among them. In order to wean away the people 
^rom tl\.e evil path and to make the life of the 
district peaceful and systematic, contact must be 
established with the common people. This dangerous 
situation has forced us to realise the need of a 
Satyagraha." . . 

In another statement with regard to the inci- 
dents during the Holi festival, Mr. Ghosh says : 
‘The connection of the local officials with these 
incidents is most regrettable. I consider it a grave 
dereliction of duty on the part of those who are 
responsible for the maintenance of peace, to be 
associated with acts resulting in the distuibance ot 
the peace of the locality. We can hardly expect 
such behaviour from officers under the employ ol 
the Congress Government. It is expected that they 
will be known as servants of the people." 

Mr. Ghosh has sent telegrams to Dr. Pattahhi 
Sitarama>7a, the Congress President, and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, whicli 
sav that the state of affairs in Punilia town 
is increasingly becoming serious. Government 
servants are determined to incite people to stage 
another Kharswan. They collect the goonda 
elements of the town together who move about the 
town and show discourteous behaviour towards the 
people and are guilty of acts of violence against the 
Bengalis. If any protest is lodged against these acts 
of violence, it is only the oppressed who are 
arrested. Peace and security are in danger at the 
haiwia of these Government servants. 

Here is a report of the incident in brief. The 
Holi festival started in Purulia as usual on 
March 14. Between nine and ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing two employees of the New Cinema were going 
in a rickshaw in Chack Bazar distributing advertise- 
ments, when a party of Marwari boys attacked 
them near Qanesh Mela and sprinkled coloured 
water on the advertisement board they were carry- 
ing. One of the employees of the Cinema company 
said that they were free to sprinkle colours on them, 
but why should they damage the advertisement 
board? The boys paid no heed to him and they 
continued to besmear the board with colours. 

Several Marwaris at this stage began to sprinkle 
colours, dyes and mud on the Bengalis as freely as 
they likea. When some of them protested, they 
began to abuse them in nasty language and incited 
others to assault the Bengalis. They threw stones 
on some of the Bengali boys and assaulted them 
with lathis. This created a sensation in the town. 

On the following day, several persons, including 
some policemen in plain clothes (there were some 
Muslims also among them), some police officers and 
some Marwaris and Punjabis entered tha^ area iu 
jeeps and started giving colours and mud on all 
and even women were not spared. When they threw 
colouni into a Bengali-owned co-operative stores, 
the occupants of the ehop protested. In reply, the 
miscreants threw more colours and mud into the 
shop and the police constables started beating the 
people who protested against such behaviour. As a 
ISitdt, tbere was a minor seufle in the area. 


Alter this, a police o^r left the place and 
returned with more police constables in plain 
clothes, armed with lathis and wooden pieces. The 
Bengalis resisted the assaults on them. When a 
Congress worker came forward on peace mission, he 
was struck on his head by a constable with a lathi 
and he started bleeding profusely. Somebody from 
the crow^^rew some bricks, and the constablM 
start^ rfiffeating the people in the crowd indiscri- 
minately. 

Afftr this some more goondas came on the 
Bpoi on jeeps and vans and a serious affair started 
there. The constables attacked some shop-owners 
near the Mukti Press. They were chased into the 
press where they had fled for shelter. Gne of them 
was hit on his head and there was profuse bleeding 
from his injury. The gentleman in charge of the 
Mukti Press went to protect them and he was 
himself hit by the goondas. Thereafter the police 
stopped people from entering the area and forcibly 
closed all the shops on the pretext of maintenance 
of peace without proclaiming Section 144. They even 
searched many Bengali houses and arrested many 
people indiscriminately. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Pate). Indian Union’s Home 
Minister, has a special responsibility in thus matter. 
His efforts at integration of the “rest of India" will 
be shattered if hooliganism like this is allowed to 
thrive under a Provincial Ministrj’ and its local 
agents. 

Merging of Mafia Gujarat in Bombay 

'Hie Central Government of the Indian Union 
have been finalising steps to merge Maha Gujarat in 
the Bombay Presidency. This Maha Gujarat i? 
constituted by the areas of Cutchi and Saurashtra in 
addition to what has been administrative areas of 
Gujarat proper. We think that under the present 
arrangement Saurashtra and Cutch will be excluded. 
The reaction to this step on the part of Marhatti- 
speaking people, does not, however, appear to be 
soothing. The following from the Tarun Bharat of 
C. P. and Berar i.s evidence of this feeling : 

’ "All people in Maharashlm, whether Congress- 
men or Bahujan Samaj wadis, are perturbed by the 
move to merge Maha Gujarat with the Bombay 
province, which would subject Maharashtra tic 
economic and political holotry. 

“Such a development is the logical sequence 
of the Dar Commission’s report, which evidenced a 
perverted and wicked attitude towards Mahara^tra. 
If this attitude reflects the mentality of the Con- 
gress leaders, whether it is not natural that there 
should be an attempt to suppress and tear Maha- 
rashtra into pieces. 

. . ft is natural for leaders of the Congress 
to look to Maharashtra in a spirit of distrust, and 
wants the leaders and the people of Maharashtra 
to consider how they can remove this feeling ot 
distrust about them from the minds of the top- 
ranking Congressmen." 

It is regrettablb that a people as virile as Maha- 
rashtrians should be working under the influence of 
such frustration ; doubly so when the Centra] Govern- 
ment seems to be unaware of the results of such a 
reaction. i 
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Integration of East Frontier States 

A Gauhati newa, dated March 22 laat, told 
that Babu Sri Frakaah, accompanied by a Joint 
Secretary of. the Central States Ministry and his 
adviser for Tribal Affairs and States, left for Imphal. 
The news is being interpreted in Assam’s political 
circles as a step towards the integration of Eastern 
Frontier States— Khasi States, Manipur, Gooch Bihar 
and Tripurar— ^with due regard to geographical and 
other considerations/’ 

In this matter West Bengal has very vital 
interest, and we hope that Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
is fully aware of its importance. Thanks to the Kadcliffe 
“award”, Cooch Bihar has been almost fully detached 
from West Bengal . Since the days of Brahmananda 
Keshav Chandra Sen, Cooch Bihar has for ail intenta 
and purposes been a Bengal State finding inspiration 
in Bengal’s life. The State of Tripura has shared the 
same richness of life. These considerations must weigh 
in any decision that may be made. 

We have not liked the arrangement that made the 
Governor of Assam the “agent to the two Bengal 
States” of the Indian Union Government. The States 
Ministry has not taken the public into confidence with 
regard to this peculiar procedure ; considerations other 
than geographic must have infiuenced them to decide 
this issue in this manner. The Congress Working 
Committee by playing with the idea of the Purvachal 
Pradesh, accc'pting on its own initiative and then 
going back on it at the instance of the late Governor 
of Assam, has complicated matters. And the latest 
news about the Assam Governor shows that something 
]*; afoot that needs careful watching by the West 
Bengal Government. 

While on the subject we desire to bring to the 
notice of the public the goings-on in the Cooch Bihar 
State. A potential Pakistani is Chief Secretary in the 
State ; he and his kind have been exploiting its 
40 per cent Muslimi population fur group interests, 
dynastic and reactionary. These 40 per cent arc 
affected by the Pakistani greed from across the border 
in East Bengal. As in Assam so in Cooch Bihar 
Pakistanis infiltrate with the aid of the local Muslims. 
The Bardoloi Ministry have not beem able to halt this 
peaceful penetration ; the Cooch Bihar State authorities 
have been turning the blind eye on what Pakistanis 
have been doing in their midst. We should like to 
Show what the West Bengal Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee have done or propose to do in the matter as 
revealed by the report of the deputation sent by it to 
Coooh BiW. Engaged in their family quarrels they 
appear to be blind to the possibilities of danger to 
the interests of their own province. 

Orissa Today 

After the definite declaration of the Indian 
Ihiion’s Prime Minister that the State of Mayurbhanj 
will stay in Qriaui, we hc^ the mischief-makers at the 


back of the Adibasi agitation would ceaee from 
troubling the ordered progress of this province. From 
the Orissa Press we get the impression that the 
ex-rulers of the Orissa State have not yet been able 
to accommodate themselves to the new climate of 
opinion and practice. But this is not the greatest 
handicap that halts Orissa’s advance in modern trends 
of life. Her ultimate fate will be decided by the 
weakest of the elements of her population->-4he 
Adibasis. We hope that the new ruling classes of the 
Province realize this respoubibility and all that it 
means. From certain points of view, it is an all-India 
l>roblcm. 

But in a special seose, it is Orissa's problem. 
Duriug the budget discussion we have noticed a mood 
of complete dependence on the financial support of the 
Central Govcrnmient. Orissa's Preujicr Shri Harekrisbna 
Mahatab has tried his best to neutralize it by drawing 
attention to the limitless possibilities of her human 
and material resources lying untapped. In a way she 
is fortunate tliat past commitments will not halt her 
progress ; the major portion of her area is State- 
owned on which her people can lay the foundations 
of an ampler life better than the so-called progressive 
piovmces clogged by vested interests. 

The integrated States are said to have caused a 
deficit of Rs. 56 lakiis as shown t>y a budget compiled 
in June, 1948 ; this will cause a deficit of Rs. 77 lakhs 
67 thousand in 1949-50. As things go now when 
neighbouring provinces have registercxl budget-deficits 
running into crores of rupees, Orissa has no reason to 
be afraid of her financial solvency. She should face 
(he future with eciuamiujly 

West Punjab Politics 

Making extremely impi»rtant pronouncements on 
Muslim League policy in Pakistan in tlic immediate 
future, Chuudhury Kliahq-uz-Zaman, Presidont of the 
All-Pakistan Muslim League, in an interview with the 
Htatc^man eorrespondeni at Lahore, said that his 
nu.ssion in Wc'St Punjab was to endeavour to bring 
about “i)eacc'’ in the ranks of the Provincial League 
and he would do liis best to resolve seemingly 
insoluble problems in West Punjab politics. Armed 
Muslim League NaiiunuJ Guards were standing out- 
side his hotel room when he spoke on several pro- 
blems of great importance to West Punjab and 
Pakistan. 

He said that he would first meet all the West 
Punjab leaders separately and then, if there was a 
possibility of free discussion biitwecn them, jointly. 
He would like to st^e new leaders elected from amongst . 
Muslim Leaguers but “this will only be possible when 
the present groups in the West Punjab League agree 
betwe<m themselves to create such a position and offer 
every support to those who may be elected leaders of 
the party,” 

Asked whether he believ’ed that if the Muslim 
League failed in the elections in West Punjab, the 
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existence of the MusJiiki League of Pakistan would be 
ieopanlified, he eaid* **1 aincerely believe it. If one of 
the important limbs stop funotioning, the rest of the 
body must suffer. But whatever may be the position, 
it is the West Punjab League that alone can find new 
leadership. It cannot be imposed jrom the top. The 
general feeling is that new leadership is necessary of 
which the Muslim League of the province also ought 
to be aware.” 

Be said that in his opinion, elections in W<8t 
Punjab would be held in seven or eight months. 

*1 have indirectly said that West Punjab is the 
backbone of Pakistan. 1 wont to stop its disintegi'aiioii 
by making the League strong. I shudder to think what 
will happen if tiie League organization here fails. The 
elections will be fought on individual tickets by only 
those who can afford to spend large sums of money. 
Persons rctui'ned on individual tickets will not bclont; 
to any party or group and they will be a law unto 
themselves. If the Provincial League can find better 
leadership it will be welcome to me. 

*'Revolutionaiy changes are necessary in the 
economic set-up of the country, particularly in regard 
to the land question, and I still believe that that 
question is the most im[)ortant one so far as Pakistan 
is 'concerned. It is obvious that those changes will 
have to be effected in stages. For instance, in Sind the 
tenants have no land ri^^ts. They have to be given 
land rights and the system of division by half of the 
crop has also to be revi8e<l. Cash rental should be 
introduced. Similar questions arise in other provinces 
and have to be dealt with. The Pakistan Muslim 
I.ieague discussed a resolution for the abolition of the 
jogirdari system and the creatJon of land rights foi 
1enant..'4 and the matter was referred to the League 
Working Committee for deciding the issue on the 
basis of the Shariat law.''* 

In regard tp the forma tiou of a new political party 
in the country,^ Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaman said : 
“To tell you the truth, 1 would welcome such an 
organization for then only will the people be divided 
on some real economic issue. What is happening is 
this ; people of different organizations have come into 
the Muslim League and want this organization to 
serve their interests.” 

Referring to ludo-Pakistan amity he said that the 
(jovemment of Pakistan was doing all in its power t'O 
achieve this end and that recently there had been a 
change in the mental attitude on both sides but so long 
as the Kashmir question was in the balance real friend^ 
ship between the two Dominions will be lacking. There 
.must be an attitude of give and take in all inter- 
Dominion agreements. 

India’s Pnlest to Pakistan 

Instances of the real attitude of Pakistan towards 
India are eoming to us through different cbanoels, and 
Indian ^^tesmen and Indian people in their usual 


oblivious way are completely ignoring them, TalUn^ 
loudly of lUter-Dominion friendship, Pakistan is 
wresting out advantage after advantage from the 
hands of India while its relentless war on the Indian 
minorities within its ^ own territory is go'ng on un- 
abated. Western Pakistan is already rid of all Hindus, 
in the Eastern Pakistan, the introduction of Arabic 
script for writing Bengali simultaneously with the 
declaration of Pakistan as un Islamic State will 
produce the same result in a different manner, a 
silent extinction of Hindus in Eastern Pakistan. In 
India, separatist politics have again started raising its 
head ; the demand for a Moplastan is again being 
heard and at the time of the Hyderabad episode it 
assumed such a proportion that the Government of 
Madras were obliged to transfer all their Muslim 
officials from Malabar to other safe places. Chaudhuri 
Khaliq-uz-Zaman says that unless Kashmir problem 
had been solved “satisfactorily,” lasting friendship 
between the two Dominions was a distant matter. 
Recently, the Frontier Government had made a serious 
insinuation that India had been a party to the recent 
anti-Pakistan activities of the Red Shirts and men- 
tioned a “Pandit Saheb” in its official communique. 
The context at which this phrase w^as used evidently 
meant Pandit Nehru. The Prime Minister of India took 
serious notice of it and told the Indian Parliament 
that the communique issued by the N.-W. F. P. 
Government in which allegations had been made about 
a plot in which Red Blurts of Hazara district were said 
to be involved was “unwarrant«d by fact and un- 
fortunate in Jls effci't on Indo^Pakistan relations” 
which they hod Ix^en trying to improve. The com- 
munique alleged that a plot had been made, to kill the 
Frontier Preraier at Ihe instigation of certain artti- 
Pakistan elements in the Indian Union and checkmate 
Pakistan efforts to bring Kashmir within Pakistan. 

The Government of India sent a strong note of 
protest to Pakistan against the Frontier Government’s 
communique, Pandit Nehru told the Parliament : 

'The Government of India have seen the com- 
munique with surprise and great regret. While it does 
not mention the Government of India specifically, the 
entire wording of the communique insinuates that the 
Indian Union is a party to some plot against the 
N.-W. F. P. and Pakistan Governments and it is stated 
that money has passed frpm India to the Red Shirts. 

“So far as they are concerned, the Government oP 
India repudiate these allegations and have made a 
strong protest to the Pakistan Govemmient in regard 
to the insinuations contained in the communique, 
which must have an injurious effect on the relations 
between the two Dominions." 

The Prime Minister added that the Qovemment 
had refrained from expressing any opinion so far in 
regard to the “very serious happenings" in the N.-W. 
F. P. as well as the north-west tribal areas because of 
their desire not to interfere ' in any way with the 
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intenuil affairs of another Oovemment. **They have, 
however, viewed these developments during the past 
year with increasing concern/' 

'*lt is well known that the Khudai Khklmatgars, or 
the Bed Shirts, as they are sometimes called, under the 
leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan 
Sahib, played a very notable part in the struggle for 
the freedom of India from foreign domination. Ihc 
high integrity, selflessness and patriotism of these 
leaders have been admired not only all over India but 
in other parts of the world. They showed a remarkable 
example of peaceful action, even under the grcH.te.4 
provocation and set a standard which it was not easy 
to follow even in other parts of India." 

Khun Abdul Ghaffar Khun took the doctriru' of 
non-violent action to the brave and warlike Pathans 
and turned their great energy into peaceful channels. 
Though perturbed by the partition of India, he 
accepted it in all sincerity and publicly declared his 
adherence to the new order of things, claiming, how- 
ever, that the Pathans were entitled to autonomy in 
regard to their internal affairs. He followed this policy 
for accepting Pakistan, but at the same time advocated 
peacefully for the internal freedom of the Pathans and 
it was impossible for any person acquainted with this 
gallant fighter for freedom to lieliove that he could be 
nssoeiated in any way witli any underhand activities. 

While the Indian Government and people, having 
accepted partition and its consequences, loyally abided 
by these changes and did not wish to interfere with 
lo(^.al happenings within Pakistan, it was impo-ssible 
fur them not to take the deepest interest in the fate 
of some of the “bravest and finest soldiers of freedom 
that India had produced." They were distressed at the 
scries of happenings in the N.-W. F. P. during which 
“intense repression” took place of the peaceful Khudai 
Khidmatgurs, and their leaders were more especially 
subjected to “treatment of a kind which one would not 
f’Xpect from any Government.” 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been kept in 
solitary confinement for over a year and his health had 
suffered greatly during the period. “We have remained 
quiet and have not had any kind of contact with the 
IGiudai Khidmatgars or their leaders ever since parti- 
tion. But the sufferings of our old comrades of the 
days of our fight for freedom have distressed us 
(exceedingly.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the communique mentioned 
the name of Sbeikh Abdullah and Kashmir and pointed 
out that the N.-W. F. P. Government, more parti- 
cularly its Premier, played a very active part in 
organising and helping the raiders to enter Kashmir 
in October, 1947, and onwards. “In particular, it is 
well known that his activities in regard to Kashmir 
haye been most objectionable.” 

The Pakistan Government has sent reply to this I 
Note which is fully characteristic of that Dominion's || 
policy. It has denied that Pandit Nehru was thell 
"Pandit Baheb” mentioned in that comiaunique butfl 


it has taken care not to mention who thia “Pandit 
Sabeb” was. Not content with its deni^, the. Pakistan 
Note proceeded to find fault with Panditji's speech, 
quoted above, and said that “the manner and terms 
in which the Prime Minister of India has referred to 
the Red Shirts and their treatment by the Provincial 
Government for activities subversive of law and order 
in Pakistan are liable to create serious misunderstand- 
ing and have caused considerable resentment in 
Pakistan.” 

Wc wouder how long tliis “heads I win tails you 
Uw'" game will continue in Indo-Pakistan politics. 

Food-Grains 

The problems of dairbhul, of food-grains, and of 
cloth, have been getting more and more complex in 
India as tho years go ahead. Our Central Government 
have been finding it hard to solvf; these. Their latest 
rc‘.%lv(‘ is to cease to import food-grains from abroad 
on and from 1961. For, it has h(;(»n proving “no joke’* 
to pay out over Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 croies evety year 
to buy this necessity. This decision is welcome for 
more than one reason, the financial reason the least. 
Then', b a demonstration of im^ffectiveness in our 
national polity in having to depend on other countries 
for food-grains. This is specially so when we have a 
government of our own to guide, instruct and admonish 
us, to teach us the implications of citisenship in a free 
India under modern conditions. We emphasise the 
words “under modern conditions,” because food is 
b(dng used as an instrument of world-politics. 

Whatever that be. self-sufficiency in food-grains 
the best of all arrangeiiK'nts under every conceivable 
social economy. And the decision of the Government 
is a “chalhmge” to all of us, to use the word of Bhri 
Juiramdiis Daulatram, Indian Union's Agriculture and 
Food Minister. But, we feel that success in this cam- 
paign of scdf-sufficiency can only be reached if the 
Indian public is clearly told of difficulties ahead. 
We are told that the Indian agriculturist have been 
producing less food-grains. What are the causes of their 
failure ? Failure of monsoon is adduced as one cause ; 
and during recent years severe floods have been 
another deteriorating factor. 

But since the Second World War, there has come 
a human element that has become the most potent 
factor in this problem — the greed and dishonesty of 
officials and business people. The Bengal Famine 
Commission's report spoke of Uie profiteer gaining his 
Rs. 1,000 for every man, woman and child who die<l 
from starvation. The officialdom of India during the 
British regime had to wink at their nefarious activity 
for its war purpose. The administrators of India since 
16th August, 1947, have been as ineffective in bringing 
to book the Indian profiteer and blackmarketeer. 

Let us, however, return to realities. We have seen 
an estimate which said that there is a 14 per cent 
food deficit in the Indian Union ; procurement figures 
on behalf of the State bear this out. The figures are : 
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Madras 28.8 per cent ; Assam 15 per cent ; West 
Bengal 14.9 per cent ; C.P. 8.7 per cent ; Bombay 
6.5 per cent ; Orissa 5.4 per cent ; United Provinces 
4.8 per cent ; Bihar 2 per cent. These figures are 
incomplete. But they make it clear that a 14-per cent 
deficit need not have been so much publicised, giving 
the profiteer an opportunity to exploit the situation. 
It has also been made clear that all areas have not 
been pulling their weight equally in this effort. During 
the Linlithgow regime Provincial and State narrowness 
in this particular matter came under review and severe 
criticism. But the evil has persisted. Free India’s 
Central Government has not been able as yet to 
inculcate the message of equilization of sacrifices in 
meeting the food shortage amongst us. 

Sanskrit as State Language 

The “discovery of Sanskrit*’ by Western scholars 
quickened the renewal of self-coufidcnce on the part 
of Indians, and the restoration of their faith in the 
values of their life. Since August 15, 1947, when 
British authority was ceremoniously withdrawn from 
India, our leaders have been engaged in a heated 
controversy with regard to the choice of a State 
language for India. We do not propose to enter into 
the many issues that have cropped up in its course. 
The protagonists of Hindi, pure and undefiled, and of 
Hindusthani as it is spoken are locked up in a fight. 
And to throw oil on the troubled waters, we cannot 
do better than heed to what a Western savant has 
spoken in praise of Sanskrit as a quite likely State 
language. Prof. Louis Renou, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Paris University speaking to the Annamalai University 
of Tamil Nad, did not specifically make the suggestion. 
But the drift of his remarks is unmistakable, and we 
share these with our readers. 

“India is loved and reqpected in the world 
because it is the land possessing a long and honoured 
heritage, intellectual, moral and spiritual. This 
heritage is preserved in the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature. 

’’One cannot deny the importance of Tamil 
here, of Bengali in Calcutta, or of Marathi in Poona. 

“I know Tamil enjoys in the family of modern 
languages a unique character owing to the grand 
continuity of its literature. But Tamil is one of the 
many regional languages. The forms of expression 
which have given to Indians their unity, which have 
shaped their culture, belong to Iknskrit alone 
and to no other lan^age. 

'In India, Sanskrit is the basis of all religious, 
philosophic and scientific tradition which has made 
her what she is. In other words India possesses one 
of the best civilizations that still remains in the 
world. 

There may be Dravidian literature as we have 
Bengali or Fiench literature. But there is no reli* 
gion,. philosophy or science with that denomination. 
Great savants like Sankarachaiya and Ramanuj- 
achaiya used Sanskrit 

^*^6 very ancient Tamil works (ecfpecially in 
the fiifid of philosoplw) have also come under the 
healthy influence of Sandoit both in vocabulary 
and ihoui^t’* 


While on the subject we propose to draw attention 
to the article published in certain papers in the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces. It was written 
by Pandit Ravi Sankar Sukla, Premier of the former 
Province in reply to the Indian Union’s Prime Mini®" 
ter’s recent statement on a State language reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. The latter has suggested 
amongst other things the following : 

“A list of a number of basic words, say 3,000 
or so, 'which may include alternative words 
common use for the same idea* (probably Perso- 
Arabic aliernatives are meanp, should be made 
and taught to all those desirous^ of knowing the 
all-India language. Yet another list of technical 
words should be made. And the rest should be left 
to the natural growth of the language, no limitation 
being put on anyone writing in what might be 
called pure literary Hindi or pure literary Urdu or 
anything in between. As for the script, the Persian 
script should also be recognised along with Dev- 
nagri, and taught where desired.*' 

Pandit Sukla expresses disagreement as follows : 

“To say that people may be l^t free to write 
in anything from pure literary Hindi to pure literary 
Urdu does not help us in the least. Firstly, it is 
immoral to place Urdu on a par with Hindi- 
Secondly, there is nothing like 'anything in 
between* that can serve the purpose, and Hindi 
and Urdu are not the same thing. Simply to give 
freedomi to all to write in anything from Hindi to 
Urdu won’t do. . . . it does not answer the ques- 
tion what shall be the State language (and script) 
of the Centre, of the Central Secretariat, of the 
Central Parliament, the Federal Court, etc. Will 
or rather can it be both Hindi and Urdu 7 Fourthly, 
this lingmstic licence to be raven to writers and 
speakers in conjunction with rasidit Nehru’s recom- 
mendation that the Persian script should also be 
recognised, boils down to this : that both Hindi and 
Urdu, with their scripts, should be recognized as 
national languages ; that Hindi writers and Urdu 
writers should all recognized as writers of the 
national language : that Hindi literature and Urdu 
literature together should constitute the literature 
of the national language ; that Hindi newspapers 
and Urdu newspapers should all be regarded as 
newspapers of the national language, etc. Are we 
prepared for this ?*' 

There are other points referred to by Pandit 
Sukla which men and women speaking languages other 
than Hindi should know. Evidently he has forgotten 
them or ignored their special claims to integrity. 

. . Hindi has 'already been declared, and 
^htly so, the language and medium of instruction 
in the vast territory extending from the eastern 
bowdaiy of Bihar to the western boundary ot 
Raja^an and it is fast wresting this place from 
EnjdiBh. 'The language of this centrally situated 
region is bound to diffuse to all the comers of the 
country. The langu^e of the centre has never been 
and can never be different from the language of this 
region. 

. It is significant that opposition to Hindi 
in the shape of advocacy of Hindustani has not 
come from the non-Hindi imeaking people. They 
have every reason to prefer Hindi and Devna^ to 
Hindustani and both scripts. Opposition to Hindi 
has come from the microscopic minority whose 
mother tongue is Urdu imd who are receiving 
enoouMgement from some high quarters. 
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. .If the majority should not impose Hindi 
in ^Devnam on the minority for eome reason, can 
the minority impose its Hindustani and both ’scnpts 
on the majority ? Lei us not copy Pakistan whose 
ruling class has for political and communal reasons 
imposed Urdu on its people, a majority of whom 
speak Bengali ** 

Shri Atul Chandra Gupta, the President of the 
26th Session of the Prabashi Banga Sahitya Sammelan 
(Conference of Bengali Litterateurs Outside Bengal) 
dealt on this matter in his address. Shri Atul Gupta's 
speech is a sustained plea for regional autonomy for 
languages and scripts. And we cannot do better than 
summarize his arguments here. 

“The ideal of the Nation-State which We have 
borrowed from West Europe entitles each of the 
language-areas in India to claim autonomy ; the rich- 
ne.s8 of life represented by these entitles themt to 
separate existence as the vehicle of their regional life. 
The ideal towards which wc must work is a Maha- 
Rostra — a Federation of States— the experiment-house 
of the Federation of the Worl<l which has been the 
dream and aspiration of the world’s best minds through 
the ages, A new technique will have to be developed 
for its building-up. Thf3 practice of the Soviet Union 
is inapplicable to our problem ; in that Federation the 
Slav-languagc groups dominate the scone In India, no 
language group can claim this primacy ; if any of 
tliem entertaina that ambition, it will not take it long 
to be disillusioned.’* 

“Controversy has been swelling round the question 
of a State language. It can be simplified by deciding 
that this language will be a 'working* language of the 
State, confined to describing the activities of the Indian 
T7nion. Men and women with all-India ambitious need 
not find it difficult to learn it. It would be preferable 
to have a language of the South India group as equal 
with Hindi in this transaction. This State language or 
languages need not bo imposed ss a compulsory sub- 
ject on all children in India. Men and women other 
tlian those who feel the urge for all-India political 
life should not have this 'unwanted* language forced 
on them.** 

“If anybody wants to go beyond this ho will be 
inviting angry controversy ; the trouble will come 
when the State language will ibe sought to be forced 
as a National language. Tho^ upholders of the cause 
of State language as National langiiage evidently 
believe that Nation and State are indistinguishable. 
But it is a heresy at the altar of which Germany and 
Italy had to immolate themselves ; the Soviet Union 
appears to be ilioving towards an identical catastrophe. 
Politics is a part-expression of life, not even its highest 
expression. Let us not raise it to that bad eminence. 
The Providence that presides over India’s destiny will 
save us from this calamity.” 

The thoughts given expression to and the sug- 
gmtions made by Shri Atul Gupta are indications that 
any dra^^ooning in the matter of the State language 
for India is fraught with danger to her abiding 
interests. « 


Election and Expenditure 

In the 13th March issue of the Flarijan, Babu 
Hajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Constituent 
Assombly, wrote of the cost to the State and to the 
candidates who will seek the suffrages of their people 
during the next election in India which is expected 
to be held sometime during 1051, if not later ; he put 
it into ‘^crores** of rupees. He also described the 
preliminary work that is being done so that the 
17i crores of adult Indians can take part in the 
parliamentary game. 

In this election affair paper will play a major 
part. The electoral roll will require 70 lakh pages 
containing 25 names in each page. About 31,1(X) 
rnatinds of paper will be used. The printing presses in 
the country will be wholly engaged for months at this 
job. The candidates will require paper for their 
propaganda, the printing of which will cause them no 
end of trouble. 

To chock the names of voters on the rolLs, and 
to issue iballot papers to one thousand registered voters 
lier day will require the services of 1,75,000 presiding 
officers and 350,000 polling officers. If the election is 
spread over, say, 8 days “from one Sunday to another 
Sunday both days inclusive,*’ the' number of presiding 
officers can be reduced to 22.006 and polling officers to 
44,000. Assuming that each polling centre will 
require a police officer and four constables, the next 
('lection in the Indian Union will demand the service 
of 22.000 officers and 88,000 constables. 

The number of polling officers will be nearly 
doubled if the Central and Provincial Elections are 
licid simultaneously ; the same will happen in the case 
of polling .stations, of presiding officers, of police 
officers and constables. 

All this is in the realm of estimates ; in actual fact 
the pr(*sent calculations may prove inadequate. Babu 
Rajcndra Prasad refers motor cars, lorries, quantity 
of petrol and other incidentals, and we are at present 
not in a position to judge the validity of all the in- 
formation .«jupplied. But on the eight-days election 
lieriod, we register objection , it w’ill open the gates 
wide to m.ariy evils. 

Destruction of Railway Property 

Apart from bribery and corruption that have pre- 
vailed in Indian Railways, the wanton destruction of 
Railway property had been a phenomenon that had 
its growin during the war years. It appears that the 
evil is not confined to India. An old copy of the 
London sphere described on March 3, 1944 conditions 
in Britain. We hope things have unproved since then 
in that country. 

“On the L.N.E.R. alone an average of 2,400 
electric light bulbs in Railway carriages are broken 
or '^olen (usually the latter) every month. The 
monthly figure for the four main line companies hf 
145(X). During 1943, 45,000 blinds were removed, 
stolen or destroyed ; 20j000 window straps ditto ; 
ov?r 13500 seats damaged by slashing, while many 
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of the removable cushions were stolen. More than 
3,600 mirrors were stolen or smashed as welt as 
many other fittings. Even first aid and A.R.R. 
equipment have been stolen. In addition to these 
over 25^000 carriage windows were wantonly 
smash^ and 13,000 luggage racks rendered useless^ 
mainly by cutting. This pilfering and damage are 
generaf' throughout the country, but are much worse 
in the heavy industrial areas, especially on work- 
man’s trains. It is also serious on trains carrying 
large numbers of Services personnel. 

Sister NivedUa 

In the January number of Prabuddha Bharat 
(Awakened India) an article appeared atte.npting an 
estimate of the lifei-work of Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
Noble), the Irisli disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 
The writer, Mr. Dayamoy Mitra, has had opportunity 
in his youth to see Nivedita at close quarters ; in this 
article, we do not, however, get his personal ex- 
periences ; he has confirmed himself to discussing what 
Abanindranath Tagore, Rjibindranath Tagore, Rat- 
cliffe and Nevinson had written on her. And the 
editor of the paper has left the topic by deploring 
that *‘BUch a life and character and understanding as 
were hers should so quickly pass out of view.” Apart 
from the general mutations of human reputation and 
pr^tige, the fault in this particular matter cannot be 
shifted from the shoulders of those of the thought- 
leaders of the Ramakriahna Missions who are the 
custodians of Nivedita’s traditions as a labourer in 
the field of India's heritage and of India's stored past. 
The well-informed amongst our people know of her 
splendid service to Indian renaissance of the opening 
decades of this century. But few know of her contri- 
bution to the politically revolutionapr activities of 
this period. If the Ramakrisbna Mission is not in 
possession of this information, who else can supply it 
Now, when the full and true story of India's fight 
against British Imperialism can be said without fear 
or suppression, the Ramakrishna Mission should come 
forward to help in telling of it. Then truly the cause 
of complaint referred to by the editor of the 
Prabuddha Bharat will have been removed. 

^arojini Naidu 

. On the i3th February, 1M9, Sarojitii Naidu stepped 
on her 70th year. On March 2, 1049, she left the field 
of her mundane activities. The former occasion was 
celebrated with songs and rituals appropriate to one 
of the supremest world-artists in life and thought ; the 
latter with a world in sorrow. For, Sarojini Naidu had 
lived a life that fuHiUed the standard laid dqwn by 
Tulsi Das : "When you come into the world you cry 
and the world laughs ; so live that when thou 
departest, thou mayst laugh while .the world will be 
in tears/* 

We have known* Sarojini Naidu so 16ng and bo 
intimately that it is not possible for us to write on 
to departure with calmness. We will allow a foreigner 


to assess his lifers work. Representative Francis F 
Bolton,' while addressing her colleagues in the IJ.S.A 
House of Representatives spoke as follows : 

!*She brought to the Indian strugide for fi^ 
dom a warm, vital personality, deep understanding 
of and interest in people, and the gift of a ready 
wit. A brilliant, persuasive speaker, she gave tbe 
women of India a realisation of their responsibilities 
their country, and they flocked to. follow her 
lead. Her countrymen and women came to know 
her 08 a tireless, sincere worker in the cause of 
independence, and an inspiring Leader.” 

And how did Sarojini Naidu come to taka the 
burden and soug of this great work ? Let her speak 
herself : 

‘‘Often and after they said to me : ‘Why have 
you come out of the ivory tower of dreams to the 
market place? Why have you deserted the pipe 
and fiute of the poet to be the most stridont 
trum]>ct of those who cull the nation to battle V 
Because the function of a poet is not merely to be 
isolated in ‘ivoxy towers of dreams’ set in a garden 
of roses, but his place is with the people in the dust 
of the high-ways ; in the difficulties of the battle 
is the poet's destiny.” 

And the vision splendid of a renovated life" for her 
people that floated over her mind in early youth she 
described in her invocation to her Motherland To 
India, published iu the New India, the English weekly 
of the Swadeshi days : 

TO INDU 

0 young through dll thy immemorial years ! 

Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate jrom thy gloom. 
And, like a bride high-mated with the spheres, 
Beget new glories from thine ageless womb ' 

The nations that in fettered darkness weep 
Crave thee to lead them where great mornings 

break . . 

Mother, O Mother, wherefore dost thou sleep f 
Aiise and answer for thy children's sake 
Thy future calls thee with a manifold sound 
To crescent honours, splendours, victories vast ; 
Waken, O slumbering Mother, and be crowned. 
Who once wert empress of the sovereign Past. 

And she wrote her own epitaph in her poem 
entitled ‘‘Farewell”: 

Farewell, 0 eager faces that surround me, 

Claiming the tender service of my days, 

Farewell, O joyous spirits that have bound me 
With the love-sprinkled garlands of your praise I 
O golden lamps of hope, how shall 1 bring you 
Life's kindling flame from a forsaken fire t 
O glowing hearts of youth, how shall I sing you 
Life's glorious message from a brol&n lyre f 
To you what further homage shall I render, 
Victorious City girdled by the sea. 

Where breaks in surging tides of woe and 

splendour 

The age-long tumuli of Humanity f 
Need you another tribute for a token 
Who reft from me the pride of all my years f 
Lo ! I wul leave you with farewell unspoken, ^ 
Shr^ of dead dreams ! 0 temple of my tddrs ! 

To this "temple” we bring our tribute of our 
tem. * 



MY LAST INTERVIEW WITH GANDHIJI 

By Principal SliRIMAN NARAYAN A(3ARWAL, Fji.Bcon.s. (Lond.) 


I had to be in New Delhi on the 0th January, 1048, 
in connection with a meeting of the All-lndia Radio 
Hindiifitani Advisory Committee. In the evening 1 
went to the Birla House and attended the pruyer 
aneeting. There were a large number of Hindu and 
Sikh refugees from Bahawalpur that day. As Gandhiji 
walked to the prayer pavilion, these refugees shouted 
loudly : “Save Bahawalpur Hindus I Stop Muslim 
atrocities in Bahawalpur T* The whole atmosphere was 
very tense ; there WT»re several refugees who were half- 
mad aiul a few, ])prhAps, totally off their heads. They 
had lost all their family members and eartlily belong- 
ings and atton<led Gandhiii’=i prayers for soian* holv) 
and solace. 

After the pray(‘r.s I went to Bapus room and 
touched his feet. I had to discuss several problems 
with him relating to Wardha inst 4 tutions. But 
Gandhiji aj)pcared to be very tirsd und worried, and 
so I sat in the room quir’Ily for a while and tlicn took 
his leave that day. “I will bo hero tomorrow again, 
Bapuji,” Silk! 1. “Yes, we will talk over a few topics 
tomorrow' in the ovoning,’’ said Bapiiji in n low voice. 

On the 10th January th(' attendance at the prayer 
meeting was quite thin. A few half-oiiad refugees 
disturbed Ihe meeting in the beginning and Gandhiji 
had to pacify them and make thorn sit down quietly 
after a sharp rebuke. He asked them to curb their 
anger and have patience, for nifTo angry words were <»f 
no avail. 

Speaking about the problem' of decontrol Gandhiji 
very feelingly remarked : 

“Some people tell me that decontrol is oot 
beneficial to the public and that the reports that 1 
receive arc not correct. I am not a prophet. You 
should not accopt a thing fcimply bccau.se I say it. 
You should use your own eyes and intelligence. 
Even if a thousand Mahatmas like me tell you a 
thing which your brain dbos not accept, ycv. should 
reject it at once. You will be able to retain freedom 
and be worthy of it only if you behave in this 
manner.” 

After thtf prayers I went with Bapu to* his room. 
Gandhiji looked into a few urgent papers, gave instruc- 
tions to Shri Bishen who was then in charge of hi^ 
correspondence, and then adeed me to wfalk with him 
in the room itself as it was sufficiently cold outside. 
For a few minutes 1 enquired about his health which 
had definitely deteriorated ; his face had grown 
notably darker owing to great pressure of work and 
endless worries following the partition of the country* 
Later, we discussed several problems connected with 


the Wardha institutions. Speaking about the Mahila 
Ashram Gandhiji said : 

“I am against accepting any Government 
grants for our constructive work ; nor should we 
beg for money from the public year after year. The 
Ashram should follow the principles of Basic 
education and trv its utmost to grow' into a self- 
sufiicient colony.*^ 

Pouring his soul about the future of Hindustani 
Prachar, Bai>u observed : 

“So far as I am concerned, the partition of the 
country docs not make Uie slightest change in my 
attitude towards the problem of Hindustani. ‘I'he 
picture of future India before my mind's eye is the 
same as before. I insist on the learning of Hindu- 
stani with both the scripts, Nagri and Urdu. India 
may have been divided politically and geograpla- 
cally, but from the cultural standpoint I refuse to 
recognise any division I” 

We all know how Gandhiji pleaded will) the 
Congress Working Committee not to accei)t partition 
as it would make confusion worse confounded both 
internally and internationally. And when the Congress 
did not listen to his advice and accepted partition 
at the June session of the A.-I. C. C. in Delhi, Gandhiji 
passed restless days mid nights. I had the privilege of 
slaying witli him at Bliangi Colony for several days, 
und we could all mark the remarkable change tluit 
came over him ever since the vivisc‘ction of the 
country. What -is most noteworthy, he lost his sense of 
unfailing and genial humour after the deep shock of 
partition. 

“Do you intend visiting Pakistan, Bapuji ?“ I 
enquired. 

“Yes, I would like to leave for Pakistan this 
moment if I were in a position to do so. But how can 
I go 1.0 Karachi while Delhi is burning under my very 
no.se ? What shall I tell the Muslima in Pakistan when 
I have failed to pacify the Hindus and Sikhs in 
Delhi*?” Every word uttered by Bapu was soaked in 
sorrow and regret. His throat was almost choked with 
emotion. 

“Bapuji, I know very well that you were deadly 
opposed to the partition of the country. Still you 
advised the A.-I. C, C. to accept the decision of the 
Working Committee. This act of yours has been mis- 
understood by some oj your closest associates. If you 
had advised the A.-T. 0. C. otherwise, the whole 
liistory of India would have been different. This is 
what many people sincerely feci I Have your views 
undergone any change after the actual partition ?” 1 
asked. ^ 
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*Not a whit/* rematked Bapuji at onoe, *'How 
icould I change my views when 1 am doily Beeinn; with 
iny own eyes the consequences which 1 clearly 
visualised before vivisection ? But 1 am sorry my 
attitude igwards llie Congress has been misunderstood. 
For tlie clarihoation of all let me state my views to 
you very clearly.*’ And then Gandhiji went on speaking 
sentence after sentence in a low but hrm voice : 

“1 have always regarded llie Congress Woridng 
Committee as the National Cabinet. The Cabinet of 
the Qovenunent of every free and responsible country 
has and should have the necessary authority to negotiate 
treaties with foreign powers. Otherwise! if the Cabinet 
is required to consult the Parliament on every issue 
at the time of important negotiations! all political 
work would be impossible. Under the present circum- 
stances! the Working Comiuiittee has already accepted 
the Partition of India. There are three parties to this 
treaty, the British Government! the Muslim League 
and the Congress. The Working Committee could not 
have consulted the A.-l. C. C. which corresponds to 
the Parliament while delicute negotiations with the 
Britied) Covernment and the Muslim League wore in 
progress and the situation was so iluid from day to 
day. ‘The Parliament or the A.-l. C. C. has, therefore, 

no option but to ratify the decision of its Cabinet or 

the Working Committee. It may pass a vote of no- 
confidence in the Working Committee and ask the 
members to resign forthwith. But as a responsible 
nation! India cannot but ratify the decision of its 
Cabinet. This is the constitutional position in very 
plain terms. If India does not observe this inter- 
national procedure, the world would laugh at her. That 
is why 1 had, though most reluctantly and with the 
greatest regret, advised the A.-I. C. C. to ratify the 

decision of the Working Committee regarding the 

vivisection of India. I could not have torn the Con- 
gress to pieces and made India the laughing-stock of 
the world I” 

As Gandhiji uttered these woids, lie Was full of 


deep, seriotisneas. 1 think history catwt and will 
be able to show a more remarkable example of a true 
democrat. Oandhiji was totally opposed to the idea of 
division. But he bowed his head to the decision, how 
over wrong it may be, of the Congress which was, 
after all, on institution of his own creation 1 

‘*Yovl do not know, Shriman, what deep agony my 
soul is passing through !’* exclaimed Bapu looking 
towards me. **£ach day hangs heavy on me now t” 
Gandhiji paused for a while and then continued 
in a low voice : 

*^Delhi today is burning with communal hatred 
and violence. 'J'he Hindus and Sikhs seem to have 
lost all balance. My appeals to them are of no avail. 
There was a time when iny voice wielded magic 
witJi the masses ; today it appears to have lost all 
its power 1” 

And, then, he said no more. We had been walking 
for about thirty minutes in the room. I had never 
intended to take so much of his valuable time. But 
that day Gandhiji poured out his agony in a tone 
which was altogether unfaiuili:ir. Exactly at seven, 
Pandit Nehru enteit^d the room ; this was bis daily 
programme. So I hurried to take Bapu’s leave and 
went into the adjoining room. 

As I left Birla House that dark night, these words 
of Bapu continued to ring in my ears : 

“You do not know, Shriman, what dei?p. agony 
my soul is passing through ! . . . Each day hangs 
heavy on me now 1 1” 

I had been in close contact with Gandhiji for the 
last twelve years. But I had never found Bapu in such 
a pensive mood. Nevertheless, I could not even dream 
that the “heavy days” would end so suddenly and 
soon, only twenty days aftet my last meeting with 
Bapu. 

Gandhiji was undoubtedly grc’at in life. He is even 
greater in his dcjath. But the world will rc^main poorer 
in his death for a thousand years I 


Wardha 



A Tribute and an Attempt nt ^erronality and Achievement 


By Pitoi^d^P. R. 
• • ' 

In this articlci I desire to put forward for oonsidemtion; 
on the •miaterial provided about Gandhiji's lifo for an 
average educated reader of newspapers and published 
books, my ideas about and analysis of the extra- 
ordinary events that constituted the life and career 
of this great coimliyniau of otirs. It is appropriate that 
we should make a dispassionate and earnest attempt 
to understand the imeaning, significance and worth of 
the life and achievements of a great Iiwlian whom we 
had the privilege of having as our contemporary and 
who has left so deep an imi)rea3 of his work that the 
civilized nations of tl»o world know India as ‘Gandhi’s 
inothorland.* There will bo time enough to go into the 
real moaning, importance and limitations of Gandniji’fi 
work in various fields, but nothing that w<j may then 
arrive at is likely tf» affect tl:c actual experience of 
each one of us, of the astounding gifts and achiove- 
anenta of the frail little sage of Sabarinati, the half- 
naked fakir, who shook an empire, and paid the price 
of his life for his gospel of concord. While I have not. 
hesitated to express myself fiankly when, in my 
opinion, devotion to truth required criticism of 
Gandhiji’s attitude or work, I am sure that it will be 
agreed that the first title which I have given to this 
article— namely ‘a tiibute’ is amply borne out by the 
tone and the contcml. of my analysis and description. 

For the purposes of this article, I aasiimc and I 
am certain I can easily do so, that the main events of 
Gandhiji’s life ay? knowm to the readers of this 
article. I shall therefore proceed to analyse and 
comment upon tin* various facets of liis many-bided 
activitie.s and work. 

In a very real sense, it could be said that the last 
few months of his life (and perhaps his earliest days 
in Africa) and even the 'manner of his death were a 
fitting crown, and a true index of the quality of 
Gandhiji's life. Gandhiji is not the first prophet who 
has been killed by one of his fellowmcm. Humanity 
has always been intolerant of its best men and con- 
tinues to be so today. Little did those who conspired 
to kill him understand that they were but following 
in the footsteps of all, who in human history, sought 
to silence the i-oice of conscience which pricks incon- 
veniently. But even in the months preceding, ever 
mnee the tragedies in Noakhali, and the dawn of 
independence, Gandhi the saint, the real friend of all 
oppressed, tiftumphcd completely over Gandhi the 
practical politician— he lived only for his principles 
and ultimately literally died for them. No man could 
have had a nobler and a more victorious or a more 
glorious death. The paeans of praise and tribute 
^lowered on Gandhiji after his death are literally 
unprecedented in history, and although they do not 
mean that the world or* even India, understood 
Gandhi they prove that Gandhi died in fulfilment 
of the best he stood for« 


■ ’ /* 

^ argument indeed is ncedt‘d to show that 

neither the world in general, nor even his own 
country India understood or appreciated with sincerity, 
the great things for which he .stood in lifo. la spite 
of Gandhiji’s gospel of love and non-violence for 
which every one expressed admiration, the nations of 
the world w'ere till only a couple of yrai*s ago engaged 
in a .mortally violent global conflict, in which more 
civilian casualties and destriK^tion took place, than 
ever before in histoiy. Those who use V bombtt and 
atom bombs have indeed no claim either to utter the 
name of Gandhiji or of their own Saviour, Chri.st. Nor 
wa.s India found a loyal or ho7ie.st believer in Gaiuihiji’s 
great t<\aching of mutual understanding and for- 
bearance, nor indeed his teaching of simplicity, or 
real courage, or purity in life and genuine courtesy. 

On the other hand, almost like Hindu incarnations 
Gandhiji has had the good fortune of receiving tre- 
mendous expressed api>roeiation in his own life-time as 
well ns after his death. No leade r in recent Indian 
history has had a hold over the jmagination of 
millions of bis countrymen for so long. For thirty 
long years, Gandhiji was the undisputed ‘dictator’ of 
the biggest political party in the country, and friends 
and enemies treated him and dealt, with him as almost 
the sole representative of the country. Even Mr. 
Jinnah acknowledged his supreme plac in Hindustan! 
In this respect Gandhiji’s life ami career are nearer 
that of an avntar than that of a mere reformer or 
prophet, though he died the death of a prophet. 
This departure is (kie to the fact that Gandhiji com- 
bined in himself the role of a patriot, statesman, and 
rational leader, along with his role of a servant of 
truth, goodness, and God; to that combination indeed, 
wc owe many of the characteristic features of Gandhiji’s 
life and earecr— both its excellences and its drawbacks. ^ 
In what follows, I shall attempt briefly to indicalo 
what these are, and what therefore we as Indians, who 
have bad the privilege to be Gandhiji’s •comtem-' 
porarics. should learn from his career. For convenience 
of treatment let us consider Gandhiji’s career in two 
aspects, first as a patriot or national leader, and then 
as a man of God. These two aspects are of course 
intimately interwoven in Gandhiji’s person and have 
had important mutual reactions but it is best first 
to consider each separately. Without going into 
details and assuming that everyone present knows of 
the main events of Gandhiji’s political career, I wish 
in the first instance, to advance for consideration my 
thesis about it in the following words : Gandhiji was 
undoubtedly our most powerful national leader, and 
the designation ‘Father of the Nation’ which has been 
spontaneously used about him is truer about him than 
of any one else. It is undeniable that the awakening 
which his ‘movements’ during the last thirty years 
resulted in, is a very irwpwtani factor in the achieve- 
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meut of Bwaraj. It must also be gratefully acknow- 
ledged that owing to his great personal ability and 
the remarkable character of his methods, the battle 
for freedom was fought in a more chilized way than 
might have been otherwise likely. On the other hand, 
it appears to me that Gandhiji’s achievements in this 
respect, great as they arc, compared to those of other 
national leaders have certain important limitations. 
These arise because of the fact that Qandhiji had not 
the temperament nor the gifts to build up a really 
cemocratic, awakened, active national consciousness. 
In that rcspcK.*t, he could not make use of the true, 
liberal* tradition in Politics although he was in per- 
sonal qualities an admirer and a true follower of the 
great liberal leader Gokhale. His followers let him 
down in many important matters. I^'hoy had (with 
few and rare exceptions, of course) neither hin saint- 
liness, nor his realism; as a result some of his finest 
and constructive ideas in politics went to waste except 
as platforms of agitation. In the event, the Swaraj 
which has come is a truncated and an almost hollow 
affair and we seem in many ways to be at the begin- 
ning rather than at the end of our troubles. Nor 
should any one forget, as some of Gandhiji’s followerfci 
tend to do, that Gandhiji’s work was led up to and 
made possible by the work of earlier patriots, like 
Dadabhai NowToji, Ranade, Surendranath Banc'rjea, 
Tilak, Gokhale and others, and that although not so 
intense or widespread, their work had a hoslthy quality 
which is missed in some of Gandhiji’s activities. 
Again even at its best neither Gandhiji’s own work 
nor air that went before it, w’as by itself enough to 
bring even political independence to India but for 
world events. Our fight for Swaraj was never ko 
intense, nor so widespread, as to justify us saying 
that by our own unaided efforts we have secured 
Even the pro\'erbial tact and foresight of the Britisher 
who knows v/hen he is unwelcome, is responsible for 
the advent of Swaraj in August, 1947. Not for nothing 
was a ‘hustler* Viceroy sent over to transfer powc'r 
somehow to this country. 

The fact that we arc so unprepared for Swaraj in 
every respect must ultimately be laid in part at the 
door of our leaders, the greatest of whom was Gandhiji. 
Let me briefly state what I consider to be his 
limitations in this respect. Temperamentally and by 
aptitude ho was unsuitable (admittedly) for constitu- 
tional work, and therefore the sv'stematic education of 
the public miud in civic and political matters, which 
alone makes them fit citizens of democracy, he could 
never give ; nor did he find a colleague great enough 
to do it and supplement his own work of awakening. 
Rccondly, having rightly conceived and vitally initiated 
items of a constructive programme wliich could have 
well-substituted political by moral education could 
not help its being neglected and sacrificed and to be 
used merely as a platfomi> for political agitation. 
Thirdly, as regards inter^mmunal understanding and 
couooM which were dear to his heart and for which he 


laid down his life, he did not adopt a realistic and 
constructive attitude, but an idealistic and self-centred 
approach . which at once alienated ami pampered 
recalcitrant elements. As regards tlie other constructive 
and vital elements in his programme, there seems to 
have beeo a confusion as to the scientific, the pmeti- 
cal, and the idealistic approach; and at any rate a 
connivance at their patent actual denial by those who 
professed to follow them. Let me briefly explain and 
try to aubstaiiliate these statements. 

In my opinion, khadi was undoubtedly one of the 
finest items of Gandhiji’s prograniiine. It is the most 
appropriate symbol of Swadeshi in a country with Jaigo 
taxtilo })0S8ibililie8, a suitable exhorl alien to the much 
needcHl simplicity, a real connecting link between the 
rich and the poor anil therefore a potent force behind 
any national movement, political or otherwise. Neither 
then nor when Congress was in ojiposition nor now 
when they are in power do they Kseein to have appre- 
ciated its real place in national regeneration, and 
although they have often bei'ii intolerant of those who 
do not wear khadi, they havi* not often used it them- 
selves for the right reasons. Khadi as a meie party- 
badge, as a conquering olcetion outfit, is of course 
far from an ideal thing. It is nothing short of a 
denial of true khadi, even when as sometimes was the 
case it was not imported from Japan and did not. 
represent huge di.shonost profits. One wishes that far 
fram* slackening Jis he ocoasionallv did the eondi lions 
re spinning and wearing of khadi, Gandhiji should 
have insisted on the Congress organization being 
tiioroughly ‘khadiHod’ in the IrnesU sense of the word. 
Thus would he ha\c built a roiil organization of 
servants of India, simple, active, disciidiiuni and in 
real contact with the masses of this country in, at 
least, one important item of daily life. 

Neither the problem of untouchability nor 
obviously that of Hindu Muslim relationship was at 
all solved during Gandhiji's life-time although cveo'- 
one knows that he felt very acutely about it and 
more than once showed willingness to lay down his 
life for the cause, and ultimately actually did so 
for Hindu-Muslim unity. The reason, it appears to 
me, is that bis method of approach, luseful perhaps, 
amongst a few devoted followers, was unsuitable tts 
between large masses of “ignorant, uneducated people 
on both sides not able to look much beyond theiin- 
selves or understand much beyond practi>oal gains 
and losses. His methods including his fasts, his blank 
cheques, etc., both irritated and dis-satiffied the party 
which be sought to please, and silenced but did not 
convert, the majority party which he desired to teach 
to be just and even generous. 1 a the hands of some 
of his followers, the approach sometimes became even 
definitely disingenious. They never had the courage 
to refuse saying ‘yes’ to him even when thqy had 
no faith; they took their revenge by defeating his 
plans in spirit if not in letter. The last few months 
of his life and the manner, of his death stand as a 
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great excoptiou to thin muddle; then understood or 
DOtf lie stood for the full truth and made no compro- 
anises r as a result I have no doubt that the lessons 
which he sought so vainly to teach earlier may 
gradually be learnt by both the parties in a greater 
measure than before. A very serious additional com- 
plication in the situation was of course the presence of 
the British in the country and the fact that oveiy- 
thing oonsequeutly had a political coonplexion. The 
Minorities inevitably exploited the situation until 
the British for their own reasons deeidi'd to wilhdraw 
and leave India to her problems. It must also be 
ud mi tied that the Congress claim, as voiced by 
Gandhiji at the Round Table Couferenr-e otlu»r 
cocasions, of reprosenling the whoh* nation ceriainly 
alienatwi and created fear and distrust aniongst. leaders 
of minorilii^s. A mind better versed in constitutional 
proprieties and parliami'nlary methods from the Con- 
gress ranks was sorely needed to supplement Gandhiji’s 
idealistic role ; much bad blood might not have been 
shed and iierhaps o\ eii Ukj communal award and 
Pakistan might have born avoided. 

Among wliiit I consider to bo the drawbacks of 
(iaiidhiji's work as a nalional leader is his failun* to 
give or even make ])osHible a new orientation in our 
economic outlook. With his blessing and support the 
radical elements in the counti’y could have prospered, 
and the timidity and shilly-shallying jilxiut funda- 
mental economic aspects of our situation w’hich 
•charaetjeri/ye the a^ftivlities of our Proviiiicial and 
Central Governments could ha\e been avoided. Not 
for nothing do Specialists elaitri Gandhi ji as. their 
friend, he was their frit'iul as he was a revolutionary 
in his ow'n way aiul as he too luui the same goal in 
view as they, although his nietliods were somewhat 
different. 

Actually, \vhelh(*r it. was ecoiUMuics or eduaetion, 
or social reform, he had fundamcotally .sound ideas as 
to their goal, and as to what i.s wrong with us in 
these matters today, but lie did not always have a clear 
idea aa to means, and in any case he allow^ed nu'rc 
politicians to use those and other idatforms for )>ur- 
poses of mere agitation. 

If a speculative fancy would help to throw light 
on the discussion I would say that if llanado and 
Gandhi could have worked logether, then wc \vouId 
have had perfect results. Both rightly sought to 
touch all aspects of life and also rightly to sissociatc 
religion as the foundation and goal of all national 
activity. But Vhcreas Ranade's approach was rational, 
Gandhiji’s was intuitional or rather emotional. 
Ranade’s work therefore lacked the intensity and 
practical effects of Gandhiji’s work, Qandhiji’s work 
lacked that stability and solidness which * make for 
permanence. 

Since we are speculating I ^lall indulge in one 
onore fancy. This is something on which here in 
Maharashtra much has been said earlier. What would 
have happened if Tilak l\ad not passed away in July 


1920? Personally, I think, Gandldji s spontaneous 
reaction on bearing the news gives a correct lead — he 
said, ‘My greatest bulwark is gone* — ^1 think, that is 
exactly what happened. Gandhiji and Tilak copld not 
have gone into opposite campi^— both knew each 
other's worth too well. Of course, Gandhiji’s nio\o- 
ments would have been inodiBed but they would not 
have been milder. Tilak would have been a real 
'bulwark, at once the Jimil ami supiiort of the torrent 
that was Gandhi. Neither Tilak's nor Gantlhi’s 
followers realize this properly. The former imagine 
lliat Tilak would have opposed Gandhi as some Malia- 
rashtrians did. nothing would bo more unjust to Tilak. 
The latter imagine that Gandhi went further than 
Tilak could — that too is not correct. Iq politics, 
Gandhi did in his way (and at his timiO nothing leas 
or more than Tilak did in his own. 

The two most brilliant j)olitical ideas of Gandhiji 
were ‘Non-co-operation’ at the first stage and ‘Quit 
India* in the last stages of his political career. They 
are not intellectually novel but pnictkally they an; 
original and only a political genius could have con- 
ceived or even phrased them. Not only did he eoncoixe 
of them but he p>ut thorn into action in the nation, 
and staggered friemds and foes alike by their novelty 
and force. That a person Avho made his entry into 
public life as a staunch co-operator should expound 
and stake his all for these ideas shows at once the 
essential unnaturulncss of foreign rule and Gandhiji’s 
sincerity of purpose and response to a practical situa- 
tion, as he understood it from time to time. 

I shall now turn to the other aspect of Gandluji’s 
life and personality — his work as a moral and spiritual 
leader. He hiinself considered that to be his real role 
and all said and done, history, I believe, will ulti- 
mately give him a place among men of God, rather 
than patriotic statesmen. Referring once again to the 
last months of his life, and death, or if onii likes, to 
the earliest days of his career in South Africa, or even 
in India, those, I think, repre.sent liim at ids purest and 
Idghcst and judged by those alone, his spirituality is 
roarly flawless. But Gandhiji lived amongst us for 
eighty years and his public career in India itself 
extended over 30 years. It is necessary and worthwhile 
to imakc a brief review of the whole of his career from 
the point of view’ of estimating and recoguizing it.s 
spiritual worth. Whatexer faults and imitations, if 
any, w'c may notice arc not noticed with a view to 
detract Gandhiji’s greatness which is iinqueslione<l, 
but with a view to our own clear understanding and 
the betver following of the best in him. 

In one sense, Gandhiji himself and his followers 
(admirers, would be a more correct description) always 
insisted on the priority of the spiritual in life, public 
and private. In a famous controversy against 'Tilak’s 
position that the rule of conduct in public life is to 
return good for good and evil for evil, Gandhiji is 
reported to have maintained that he on the other hand 
would, even in public life, insist on returning ‘good 
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for evil’ and that he would rather that India remained 
unfree than aohieve freedom through violence or 
unrighteoufflicss^ 1 do not think that Gandhlji fiilly 
underatood what he criticiaed or differed from; nor on 
the other hand can it be said that he remained true 
in letter and spirit to his own avowed method. That 
in our situation and with our habits and also certainly 
to a degree, owing to Gaiidhiji’s leadership, political 
agitation in f.ius country did not result in as great a 
violence as elsewhere is true ; that was also pnrtially 
due to the fact that iJic British to whom wc W(!rc 
opposed arc even as opponents pravtical--iriin<i(xl and 
temperate and constitutional and did not do many 
things to incite violence amongst us. If one coui 7 >are 
the British regime to some other possible regime one 
may appreciate tliis aspect of the matter although Ihi^ 
is not to say that the British actcxl here as kind or 
beneficent trustees ! Nevertheless, sincie vfv arc 
judging tliese matters not merely by n^feieiice to the 
quantity of overt actions, but by n;lcr(*uce to the 
essential loyiilty to principles, 1 think we shall have to 
admit that we were neither truthful enough, nor non- 
violent enough. 

The responsibility of this, although directly that of 
the people of India and other loaders, is also ulti- 
mately that of the foremost leader himself. In the 
vexed corresponden^.T between Gandhiji and first Lord 
Linlithgow and later Lord Wavell after Gandhiji’s 
release in 1944, is a letter in which Lord Wavell says 
that os Commander-in-Chirf of the Indian army he 
had occasion to know that wur effort was btiing 
actively and forcibly disorganized in the name of the 
Congress, and that Gandhiji was too shrewd a person 
not to know this. Aud whether or not we attacli much 
importance to or give full value to Lord Wavell’s 
statement, those of us who lived in this country at 
all, and saw things being done, learnt of the organi- 
sations set up for these activities, etc., could not but 
have felt that the word ‘non-violence’ was being 
ridden to death. Actually as many of us know interest- 
ing con’espondence between some Congressmen 
noM£u4 03 to what non-violence may properly cover 
whether, e.g., the derailing of trains since it docs not 
mean doing direct personal violence is or is not non- 
violence. At least cutting of telegraph wires and 
preventing communications was certainly included in 
the permissible activities. If you ask me as a student 
of moral philosophy, or even as a commonsense man, 
I do not need even a second to re^ily to these queries. 
The morality of an action depends on its motive and 
no casuistical arguments can convince me that the 
cutting of telegraph wires, ejg*, is not ■ violenlb. In 
fact, as we all know recourse to casuistry is alWays a 
sign of lack ol hold on the deeper strains of moral 
existence. I am not here maintaining that politically 
or practically and even in some souse morally, these 
acts are not justified. In my opinion, under certain 
oiroumstances physical violence is justified, but that 
would include the efforts of Subhas as well as those 


of the organisers of 1912 or similar movements. If 
Gandhiji meant this, he at least did not make it clear 
and his piofessed understanding of non-violence was 
often inconsistent with the practice of his followers 
during all the movements since 1921-1942. 

Gandhiji’s fasts, as we know, oousUtuted ^ an 
important item of his programme of social and moral 
uplift. In the hands of most of his followers, it has 
definitely and admittedly become a coercieve and 
irrational weapon, now rejected as unjustifiable by Con- 
gress leaders themsoh cs. In his own case, it must 
be admitted tlmt they were never entirely unsuccessful, 
but histoiy will show more and more that neither 
the cause of Hindu-Muslim uiiit}^ nor that, of the 
untouchables or any other was I'crmanciitly served 
by them; actually they ha\c laul inviesirable reper- 
cussions in the Jong run. For as it happened, they 
coerced both parties, they conipolled the majority 
part 3 ^— for fear of Gandhiji’s death— to accept things 
they did not mean to and therefore ultimately defeated 
and gave (‘oncessious to iJio minoritjes which were 
extravagant but not generous, for they too were undei 
a pressure. Perhaps Gaudhiji did not realize that 
neither of the parties loved him enough to jii.stify 
his fasting on their behalf, and to persuade them; the 
fact of the matter is that such hasty persuasion is 
always dangerous. My own personal opinion is that 
consciously or unconsciously Gandhiji allowed the 
purely private spiritual thing, which is the penance of 
fast, to become a means of social ends, as a result it 
lost its spiritual value, and as a practical method it 
had serious drawbacks. It in effwt neither converted, 
nor permanently brought about practical change. 

One of the finest things in Gandhi ji’s life and 
routine aud what is at all times the noblest thing about 
man, his prayers too were spoilt -by being made prayer 
meetings. 

A prayer is an essentially personal thing between 
man and his Maker, and although community prayers 
in a church, temple or ashram are desiittblc, among 
large masses of people used to attend public meetings 
they are wasted as prayers, and to use them BtB 
instruments of anything else is to impair them as 
prayers. Here too, I make exception of the last few 
months of Gandhiji’s life, where leaving all else 
behind, he preached the one gospel he stood for and 
as fate would have it, literally died in doing so ; but 
one cannot help feeling that even there was less of 
that kindly defence, and attempted justification of 
the ways and methods of his eminefit followers in 
charge of administration. He had best to have left 
them alone. 

In view of all this, the claim made on Gandhiji's 

behalf (5f course, never by him) that he successfully 
*1 •- - - - - 

« .... .. WVAUA CMAU uciiiiVAiOA utuu waai UrlUUIb 

and Buddha did in the individual field and suggesting 
(the writer himself has heard this from eminent 
Gongressmen) that he was greater than these or such, 
is misetmeeived. Almnat witkniif. M«Anf.inn attempt 
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to conibinc the spiritual with socio-political ended in 
an impairing of the former (and sometimes also of the 
latter). Even theoretically it is clear that sainilnesB 
and diplomacy (needed for success in social and 
national affairs) cannot be combined and the attempt 
to do docs not mean ^baintliueas plus Diplomacy but 
SaintiineiaB minus Diplomacy. Personally, I believe 
that both the urgent call of the nation and his own 
temperamental shrewdness resulted in Gandliiji's seek- 
ing to apply his principles ip practical matters os he 
did» and 1 for one do feel that if this countiy was able 
to spare its Gandhi from politics, or if he had been 
able to subordinate politics completely and always to 
his saintliness, bis achievement would have been 
flawless. 

I have not the least doubt that in personal liic, 
Gandliiji was as all that those who eanie in contact 
with him at all found — and as even otliors can imagine 
from his uttcrauoos and actions— that he must have 
•been a jiiost charming and captivating peraoiiality. 
The simplicity and discipline of his life, his sense of 
humour, his habit of .iimking eveiy one feel at his 
ease in his prestmee, liis superb courtesy, his ceaseless 
industry, each one of these were mighty instruments ol 
fashioning a r.'.re personality, at once sweet and comr 
polling, and those of us and these are most, who have 
no ])retensious to public life should cultivate these 
virtues of character, habit and manner and if we do 
so we shall And we are much happier and muck more 
useful and welcome! everywhere. 

I shall close with one remarkable aspect of 
Gandhiji’tt personality, his remarkable powers of 
expression without being in any sense a scholar. Those, 
and in fact all his powers may be traced back largely 
to the singleness of aim and to his hitiihing or at 
leotit seeking to hitch liis all to a single lode-star. He 
had, what few people have or try to have, a well- 
understood plan of life, and judged and accepted every- 
thing in terms of that — if not always in action, at 
least in desire; as a result he had with him ready at 
his command a finished weapon witli which to deal 
with, and muster all situations in life in all ] provinces 
of experience. Even when he was talking of matters 
of which he had little actual knowledge he was often 
wiser about it than many who knew more about it. 1 
have in mind at this moment the impression which his 
statements and his utterances, even when one dis- 
agreed with them, made by their weight, terseness and 
lucidity. These^ qualities came ultimately to his utter- 
ance from his personality and point of view. No man 
with conviction can fail to find adequate uttt ranee, 
and no man without it can evor make himself effective. 
That is the simple truth of the situation. 

Briefly then, I do not think that Gandhiji's aeiual 
life taken as a whole, could be taken as a flawless 
instance of spirituality such as that of a GtMika man 
or a Jivan^Mukta. 1 feel he lacked both the total 
absence of ego and that perfect vision whh 2 h charac- 
terise such emancipated individuals, ifor were his 


circumstances, namsi^ ' his connexion with Indian 
politics, and Indian people in any sense an unmixed 
blessing in this respect. Nevertheless, judged by all 
ordinary standards of spirituality and idealism and 
spite of his handicaps he made a magnificent effort at 
self-conquest which certainly came very near success 
by human standards and he did at moments and 
during short periods even reach the goal and died at a 
time when he appeared to have definitely settled on 
the summits. 

My conclusion as to Gandhiji’s spirituality and 
pieiy therefore is that while bis achievements here too 
were great he lacked real heaven-born gifts or apti- 
tude for it and also that his participation in Indian 
politics harmed its purity. That, in spite of these 
i^aiidicaps, he manfully struggled against his own inade- 
quacies and those of his environment and triumphed 
over them in a great Ineasure, constitutes his greatness 
and his lesson for all of us wlio had the privilege to 
live with him as his countrymen. No one was more 
conscious of liis imperfections than Gandhi ji and when 
3 'ou and I mention them, we do not do so in com- 
parison with ourselves, but with the ideal, with what 
Gandhiji himself might have been but for his handi- 
caps. One of these was the birth in a country and 
among people so backward, so umlev eloped, so iu- 
sincere, and so slothful as we are. 

Lest what 1 have stated above seem too strange 
and unorthodox for serious consideration let me quote 
a few lines from the present Governor-General of 
India Mr. C. Hajagopalachari in his contribution to 
the reminiscences of the late Lukamanya Tilak in 
1922: 

*1 always felt that Lokamanya and Mahatmaji 
were strange contradictions of their respective 

philosophies While Mahatmaji’s gospel ia 

peace and the abolition of all wars and arined 
rebellions, his own nature is essentially of the mili- 
tary type So, also, I venture to say about 

diplomacy that Mahatma Gandhi is fitted by nature 
to practise and does indeed practise tlie highest arts 
of diplomacy mid tact. . . . lii spite of his insistent 
worship of Truth, he (Mahatmaji) is ever ready 
to yield to the dictates of true Expediency.’* 

I would now like to deal with the subject from 
another angle so as to make my position clearer and 
also to suggest what 1 cousidcr to be important 
practical uses of such studies. Let me begin with 
Gandhiji’s critics. None but the God-head is perfect, 
and in a senae, it is the duty of every one of us, 
however humble, to recognise a mistake whoever 
happens to commit it. Dealing as Gandhiji dealt with 
rational life in many of its aspects, and with moral 
life, the questions which he raised and answered were 
of vital importance to his countrymen and to many 
others. It was not wrong therefore for any of them 
to have their own opinion, to express them Or even 
to work for them actively. It is to be sincerely wished 
that both within and outside the Congrem organization 
there had arisen during the lasf thirty years, person or 
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persoDB having the stuff, sincerity and ability to 
supplement and truly criticize Gandhiji’s work. We 
would have made more genuine progress in sevaral 
ways if that bad happened, and it was Gandhiji’s mis- 
fortune that not one man of his calibre, with the 
possible exception of Subhas and Jinnah existed during 
all his time really to help him and sliarc his burden. 
To an extent of course, Gandhiji’s methcKis are respon- 
sible for that. Saint as he was, he was not a democrat, 
and he could not numc others to be his equals although 
be was kind to them. But in any case there was not 
even a single person who hod his stuff and could be 
his equal-— in fact latterly he had become almost a 
feuperman stalking the world of smalh'r mortals who 
could follow and obey or run away but could not 
either effectively resist or co-operate with him as 
colleagues. 

Qandhiji therefore had, in a semse, no rriUes. 
Some of the liberal leaders coine iioarcsf to bo con- 
sidered as serious critics but the liberal party as a 
whole during Gandhiji’s era proved itself incapable of 
making sacrifices or taking any troubh; at all, and no 
armchair expressions of opinion have value either in 
jriolitics or in morality. British and foreign critics of 
Gandhiji were often enemies rather than critics and 
sometimes they were just indifferent. They both could 
not and would not understand him and his actions, till 
at the end of his long career, when the Indian political^ 
problem was in its last slagfjs, people all over the world 
came to i*calizc and acknowh^dge both Gandhi jiTtf 
power as a national leader and bis significance for 
world-peace. If European nations had minds not so 
closed, nor so self-absorbed, they might have been able 
to utilize Gandhiji’s personality to help the cause' of 
world concord and world peace, but just ai they have 
denied their own Saviour during all these conturms, 
so they refused to listen to or even treat seriously this 
visionary Indian. Of course, there were a few excep- 
tions to this but these were not representative of the 
common man in the West and were theri'fore 
ineffective. 

Let us turn to some other ‘so-called’ critics. They 
are the men and the journals who during tlie last 
many years not only showed great bitterness, but did 
all they could to create dislike and contempt for 
Gandhiji. They did it for the simple reason that they 
were small men and had not the strength or sincc.rity 
to be bonafide critios. These activities ultimately 
ended in the fatal act of shooting Gandhiji by one or 
imore thoughtless persons who hud, to say the least, 
lost all sense of proportion. Actually, such vilification 
of any one arises both out of stupidity and {peannesH. 
It can never harm the person concerned. Gandhiji’s 
death, as for example, has definitely made up any 
deficiences in Idealism which were present in his life, 
end those who sought to do away with him have made 
his place in history surer than it might have been. That 
some of his own countrymen ^ould have, because of 
their differences from him. come to look upon him, 


whenn oonsidered as the Father of the Nation, 

as an enemy of the nation is so strange that had it 
not actually been the case it could not be believed. 
Negative and dcsti'uctive attitude is always suicidal and 
can never make any one achieve anything and when 
it is directed towards a person, who, whatever. his 
limitations, was incorruptible and devoted all his 
time and energy to the cause of his people, it becomes 
fantastic, absurd and coiiloiniitiblc. Not for the -first 
time, of course, has humanity so treated its best men. 
Gandhiji has only followed in the wake* of Kocratc's 
and Christ. 

Let me now turn to Gandhiji’s followers. That his 
critics and others sliould not understand him uiid 
know his real worth is intelligible, but facits dmw that 
the vast majority of those who professcxl to follow 
liini did not uudorstaud tlie best in him, nor did they 
sincerely follow what they understood. 1 have already 
referred above to the ncglt'ct and misuse of Gandhiji’s 
constructive programme. That really cov(*r* all but 
1 shall try to put it in another way. As one looks 
round oneself and surveys the administration of the 
provinces and the centre by professed followers ol 
Gandhiji— almost without opposition and having 'the 
whole field to tliomselves, and authority and disendion 
to do with what they believe in, one Ls shocked at the 
ai)palling waste (in addition to corruption) of public 
money and time. It is certainly intriguing to have to 
be told by India’s Prime Minister in moving the grunt 
for the Govcrnor-Geueral’s expenses which run into 
lacs that the Governor-General is the simplest of 
individuals. I am quite certain that Gandhiji could 
have managed without detriment to efficiency to cut 
the item to about one-tenth or some such proportion. 
People have laughed at many of Gamlhiji’s ideas before 
and they may be doing so still but I personally feci 
that his insistence that no salaries in this country at 
present should exceed Rs. 500|- per month has more 
sense than most people imagine. In all their arrange- 
anents, whether it is special posts being created by 
Provincial or Central Governments, or on our many 
embassies or other places, our Governments are pay- 
ing salaries which this country cannot afford, and that 
is a conclusive argument as also is the fact that as the 
avowed followers of the great worshipper of Daridra 
Narayan it is their bounden duty and should be 
their privilege and pleasure to try and live up to his 
ideas. Simplicity was probably the most fundamental 
of them, as well understood it leads to all other excel- 
lences. Not for nothing have wise men talked of 
plain living and high thinking, it is very difficult 
to spare time or energy for the latter if we are not 
scrupulously careful of the former. Besides, we are 
admittedly a poor nation, and common sense and pru- 
dence and common sense of re^onsibility even apart 
from high idealism should make us follomr rigorous 
simplicity. The responsibility on the members of the 
present Indian Governments as at once popular leaders 
and administrators to set to example in this matter 
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is lhamples And not f^reoepts are at any time 
ioal(y eonirineing. 

Qandbiji stood for truth^honestyi if he stood for 
anything at all. I do not think to put it mildly that 
honesty and straightforwardness and real impartiality 
can be said to be at i^remium today. Whether you ask 
Government servants or members of the public at 
large you will not find two opinions about the matter. 
True, there are difficulties, and that people lack train- 
ing, but there should at least be evidence of a change 
of outlook among the headers and those in charge. 1 
am afraid we cannot say that it is there. Hemembcr 
also, that only yesterday we were being told that India 
is fit for Swaraj jind that the efforts of the Congress 
have made it so. When, so soon after, we are told 
that things are bad with us because we are really 
worthless, it is difficult to avoid the impression tliat 
this is an excuse and an apolog>’ and not an explana- 
tion I 

We couM go on endlessly like this — 1 shall how- 
ever close this part of the subject by referring to two 
matters. Every one knows that in his last testament 
and will, Gandhiji had desired that the Congress us a 
political organization should be dissolved. Not even 
Pandit Nehru who is admittedly one of Gandhiji's 
aincerest follow'cra seems to have understood the 
significance of that testament or to make any attempt 
to work in the dircclion. The Congress under Gandhiji 
and earlier had a definite political objective, which has 
now been achiovcil, • On the other hand, it was also a 
leiormist and revlolutionary organization of social 
service in the widest sense, Gandhiji desired that it 
should continue as the latter — even if as would hapjien 
its membership dwindled considerably, leaving the 
Government of the country to newdy formed parties on 
a democratic basis with different programmes and ideas 
of national reconstruction. That indeed is the real 
fulfilment of the Congress, and therein, and not in 
Premierships or Governor and Governor-Generalships 
lie real honour and eervioc for persons who profess to 
follow Gandhiji. The Congress will find that the 
result of neglecting this aspect of the situation is fatal 
to them oven practically. They will not for long be 
able to withstand the opposition they are helping to 
grow. On the other hand, iC they dissolve themselves 
as a political party and continue to do in all serious- 
ness the revolutionary work of social reform in the 
widest sense, then the prestige of the Congress will 
grow and Cojigressmen will be loved and respected 
more than they ever can be as Governors and Govern- 
ors-General and Prime Ministers. 

,Gan,dhiji*s death seems to have created a repulsion 
against communal confiicts in the .minds of people and 
he seems to have at least partially achieved by his 
death what he could not in his life. But the attitude 
towards this problem is still lai'gely negative, and it 
is not right to imagine that the problem of minorities 
has already been well-solved yet. We shall have to 
leam much more tolerance and impartiality and fair- 


mindedness than we yet have. In this task aincere 
Congressmen could help best if only they are not 
also the Government.. When one thinks of this matter 
sincerely one "^f eels convinced that so long as we do 
not learn of this iruide -the country it is no use only 
talking about the high and noble role which India has 
to play either in Asia or in the world generally. We 
are neither strong enough, nor good enough, to men- 
tion such ambitious projects. 

The .memorial fund being collected in Gandbiji's 
name has to say the least been badly managed. In 
I he first place, it was never realized that the greatness 
of the fund did not depend on its bulk but in its 
universal conlribution. 1 would have kept even ^ one 
pice or pie as the subscription and it would have been 
more fitting to Gandhiji’s memory if every single man 
and woman in this courilry had contributed a juc or a 
pice and the proceeds had amounted only to some 
lacs. I would also have put a majority of non-Con- 
gress Indians in charge both of collection and distri- 
bution of the memorial fund, for Gandhiji was a 
national and not a party leader. And finally as a 
Congressman I should have felt it my duty at least to 
work actiwly for the collection. In my opinion in 
none of these respects have Congressmen acquitted 
themselves well. As a result the memorial fund of a 
person who started no fund which was not over- 
subscribed, is brought dewn to one-tenth or less of the 
original target., and yet there is considerable uncer- 
tainty of reaching even the lower target, during times 
when the entire charge of administration and the places 
of influence and power are in the liaiuls of people who 
owe their all to him. Here too they would succeed 
better if they are also not the ^lOverniueiU of the 
country. 

I am writing this on Gaudhiji’s birthday 
(October 2, 1918) and many of us who are connected 
with educational institutions have road the circular iu 
which we are ad.vised or exhorted by the Department 
of Public Instruction lo celebrate Gandhiji’s Jayanti 
in one or other ways mentioned. I could not imagine 
a worse method of achieving the object in view, namely 
paying homage to Gandhiji. Gandhiji is described 
as the Father of the Nation, he is not the constitutional 
head of the Government, the king of earlier days, 
whose birthday or coronation could well be celebrated 
through official channels and ways. It would have been 
more appropriate and more useful to have left the 
whole thing to the si;)ont ancons read ions of the public. 
Governmentr circulars have, as Congressmen should 
know, a nasty habit of producing exactly contrary 
response. On Uie other hand whether Congressmen 
know it or not Gandhiji*s place in the hearts of 
Indians is so unquestioned and unique that left to 
themselves, witli a general exhortation to pay each in 
his or her way homage to Gandhiji’s memory, people 
would have responded very sincerely. The Congress 
as a party of course could have a regular programme 
of their own and be active about it| but CongrAas 
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as Governmeut should have left the thing entirely to result, that tliis nation has not tceii able to bellefit 

people's natural sentiment. Here too, the dissolution more from the life and work of Gandhiji, one cannot 

of the Congress as a political organisation would have absolve the large majority of educated Indiana. On 
been more effective. the whole they remained indifferent and avoided the 

I am not pleading for the acceptance of any other effort to understand the extraordinary events of which 
actual politico] party in the country. None which could Gandhiji was the author or main ^agent. Consequently 
take over administration appears to exist todays the excellences of his work wore not utilised as they 
although there are anticipations of some and I do not should have been, the limitations not appreciated and 
think that Iheie is any need to expect a ‘deluge' if amended in time. It is to be hoped that now at last 

Congress ceases to rule I My remarks are induced when he is no more, followers and critics, and all the 

merely by the desire to anticij»ale whnt would be best others who rcinain(?d comparatively indifferent will 
for Congress to do and therefore lor the country also come together in all humility and with a real desire 
in view of ihs being the most important repr(.‘senla- to understand the principles and methods of Gandhiji 
tives of Gandhiji's principles aiid programmes. In and appriMuate th(‘ir precise signilicaiicc for this 
assessing and apportioning the blame for the final counlry and the world at largo. 

: 0 : 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANKING IN INDIA 

By PuiNriPAL B. S. AUDIIOMA, m.a., M.c:om. 


Fundamental Ocseiivations 
The multi-sided history of economic penetration in 
India deserved and still deserves our serious attention 
at all iiii»es and at all singos of our struggle for 
achieving economic indepeudc'nce. We know the thing 
rather Loo well that India was laid undc'r a ceaseless 
economic onslaught ever since the advent of the 
British East India Company. A.s a matter of fact, the 
whole of our economic life was kept iinth*r a 
eystematically planned attack by the alien rulers. Ii 
the domain of foreign exchange banking, the foreign 
bankers w^ere allowfd a free entry and an uuf(‘ttorod 
expansion. The result was that they soon rose* to 
power. The indigenous bankers* that handled the 
foreign business were comjilebdy wiped out in no timu. 
Moon aft(?r the luilimitid co-part ner.di ip banks (.Anglo- 
Indian Banks) that wvre started between 1S211 and 
1845 to handle this business were also outdistanced 
and outstripped. Thus the foreign exchange business 
become a monopol.y of foreign bankei’s. This monopoly 
they still enjoy although attarnpls have recently been 
made by the Indian banks to take an iiuaeasing Khaie 
in tliis business. In a nutshell, therefore, their mono- 
poly is not substantially broken. The oft -repeated 

resentment of the Indian Merchants Clianibers, the 
opposition of the nationalists, the efforts of the Indian 
banbt and the counsels of the Reserve Bank liave all 
proved -powerless to improve the situation. The 
organised opixwitiou of the Bombay and the Calcutta 
Kxebango Banks' Associations has remained loo much 
for them to break through. Thus the enormous profits 
that arise out of our foreign trade continue to be 
drained aw'ay by these foreign agents. It is in this 
light that I sirongly oppose their existence itnll call 
them as a strong garrison stationed in our country 
to gunnl others and to loot iw. 

* TTiiii) 1796. thn goviNrntncnU of ihc prnviriroi alwava entpred 
into enntrava urilh tlie imligenoui baoknn for ai^curini funds In the 
dlffwettt centtrs to iiiianco foreif n biis^rss ( vide Covemmeni 
linttlHK/ipt Rccoids, Imperial Heeofd Offleo, tho 7ili January, 1800. 

Ho. 47b 


FoKKitiN Tiude, the Base or Excuianok 
Business 

The foH'ign cxcliangc business arisc's mostly out 
of the n'quirci.u'cnts of a country’s foreign trade. The 
aggregate value of India’s forcsign trade has been 
noriiiany high. It is true that tlu'ie have been some 
occiLsional set4)acks. But their extent has never been 
so great as to seriously jcopartlifse the importance of 
her foreign trade which form.s a wa'ighly consideration 
for her economic life. Even during the stress of the 
war when Exchange controls and import restrictions 
became necessary, her foreign trade did not record any 
<listrossing (‘ffts-ts. With the loss of European and Far 
Ea.slern inarkcls she had built u]) valuable trade con- 
nections with Russia and non-empire countries notably 
Iran, Iracf and Egypt. Tht* futuri' inosjiccts of this 
trade as also our trade with the East Alrican colonies 
and the Mhldle East are very bright. They will 
provide fruitful opportunities for Indian banks to 
finance this trade. But will these oiiporlunilies be got 

Tlie situation calls for a necessary and a positive 
answ'cr. As ])uinteJ out above, tbo Indian banks liid 
not and do not have iiiiudi share in the Exchange 
finance. And their greatest iinjiedimeut was the govern- 
ment support of foif'ign banks lliat, with their coei- 
manding resources, ever remained powerful to challenge 
any attempts to disturb their monopolistic position. 
During the war that has just concluded great qiiauti- 
lie.s of gooiLs were .scMit out by the U.K.O.C. and the 
British Supply Mission. India w^as auadr 3 one of the 
major supply bases for the United Nations. Persia, 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Russia all in turn had 
got huge shipments of goods from India. ^The total 
value of tliese consignments w’as tremendoiisl5r high 
and so must have bcjen the profits that resulted from 
financing such trade. But these profits from trade aa 
also from* finance wx'rc reaped by the foreign agents. 
Normally liowcvcr, the profits that result from trade 
arc shared by the Indians but not so the profits, from 
exchange finance with which «.we are concerned in the 
pj*esent article. 
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The Mechanism of Exchange Finance 

This brings us to (he consideration of the man\ 
ways in which foreign bills are drawn and negotiated. 
Kougliiy Hijeaking these can be aiTang<'d niider four 
heads :** 

(1) Imports and exports, 

(2) Gold and silver, 

(3) In^'isibIo trade, 

(4) Capital moveinents. 

Tlje exchange bank is the pro<hict. of the modern 
systei.n; of inlerniitioniil organisation. 'I'hiM-f foie, it 
follows that when goods, bullion, .s<*r\ ieis and capital 
inovonients take jjl:ir*e between diffeniit countries its 
»Tviec8 become essential. Its profits are thus the result 
of the services that it. renders and they ari>e out of 
the jnirch.'i’xe and sale of the rights to foreign (•urrency. 
This is done princii»:dlv tliroiigh the I'ill.s and the 
letters of cwlil. The whole thing is arrang«‘d under 
various ‘Kinds of Exchange^’ that varv aceordiiig to 
the. urgency for pundiase and salt' dilfeient 

ciiiTcncii's. 

l'h<‘ inrporl hills an' uf two kinds: with (haai- 

eieiits agMirist acceptance, anti (/>) with doci.aiirnts 
against paynienf. They nuiy aho lu' classed as (/) l»ilK 
against credits and {it) bills for collrcium. In India, 
the imiiorts art: usually financrsl oilJier through (t) 61 
diiys .sight, D.P. drafts drawn on the Indian vi’porlt'is 
or {ii) Ltmdon lianks' acceptance of liouse )>:ip<'r. In 
the first cas*' the I). 1*. drafts are colleen il by the 
Kvchangt' Ihmk.s from I lie importer,^ or iheir 
iTj>r('senlati\(.‘.s, In the .second case, the J.ontloii 
exporter draws a biH on the London office of a foreign 
hank whi<*h acct'jils tlu; full. Thus tlw tlrawcr ts 
enahled to diM-ount it, in tlu’ Jituidon Money Maiket 
Tie accepting hank semis the relativt' docimieiils to 
its brunch in India for collect luii of the proceeds fioni 
the foreign otfict' of the expoiling linii and thus a 
remit linc(* is arraiigt'd to London on or ht'forc tin* 
maiiirily of the hill. Hoth kinds of bill' tir itistrin uent.s 
are drawn in stt'rliiig. Jii the first easr inltavsl i" 
payable at 6 jier cent from the date of the full to the 
date of the arrival of luiuls in Ixindon. In the sccoml 
ease, th(* bill is dishonoured at a lower rate in the 
London Money MarkiH, ami thus the nu'ixhaiits who 
can iirrangq their ucceiitancc in I/ondon gain tln'reiiy. 

For (‘Xpert s generally the Indian exporter drawr.s 
three rnortlis sight D.A. or J>.P. drafts. Such drafH 
are aJw'nys i>urehasod by the Exchange banks who get 
advice to this, effect either from their Jiead office's or 
high financial houses with wdiiidi the forc’ign importi'r 
of the Indian produce has oj ►cried credits. The exchange 
banks eend such bills to London which when ji -cepted 
by the London Banks or finance houses are easily 
discounted in the open market. Thus the exchange 
banks receive back in sterling the equivalent of Iheir 
rupee pa 3^1^18 in India. The drafts may .soiiietinu' tc 

** Sumetiiutfii cxcliaiigo bankii alito indulK<' in pure (*krhanti« 
apcriilatlnns. For our piirpoM'S, lio^wevrr, lli<‘y art- tmi for 

ihuy depend ou wide conjuuturi'^ fur happy hita. 


sent to exchange b.inks for e^illection by the exporters. 
In this case the exporters have to wait for money till 
the bills attain maturity. The (xchange banks even 
when flaw liave piirch.wd the bill^, may also hold 
them till Tualurilj' under coiidition.s when trade is not 
hn'Nk. 

The bulk of the foreign exchange finance is done 
through bills in .sicrliug. Formerly, before the war, 
drafts from and to Japan were in yen. Bills connecte<l 
With ('hiiia are drawn in rupee's. Usually, however, 
India doc'.s not ninintuin direct, rate connetdions with 
other forrugn ceiitn'S for which a demand is now 
ince-.s-intb' (iiimle. Wc now ho]»(j that sueJi direct rela- 
tions will soon b(‘ estahlish(‘d on stable footing to 
hnler our foreign exchange business. 

l)l.sailMIKATOIlV TAcmcTs 

In the mccliJinisiii of finance disciis^sed above two 
things ;ne .sjiecially not (‘Worthy. First, llic bulk of our 
tr.ide, -both imports and (‘xports, is financed by means 
of sii rlmg bilb- and st'C'ondly in tlu' finance of import, 
tradi* I).P. and not D..\. bills are commonly used. 

'rhcftc tiling*, have rightly* been found un.salis- 
f.-iciory Siircdy, if our iiiiiiort trade ir* financed by 
DP. bilb, iiiiuch bdicfit can be had by rupee bills. 
For tile export trade the Indian ('xixu’lcr no doubt 
gets an uibaiilagc' by nu'ans of sterling bills because 
drawing bilb in London .mi long as cri'dit can be opened 
ol>viou'*'Iy gives him an acc(‘.«s to the London Money 
Market. But in llu* cas«‘ of imuiort trade this does not 
Iia*pt>eii. .\ \eiy .small p.o't of ilw' liills gets an 
advantage of the J/ondoii market as tli(‘y are not D.A. 
•but J ) P. Thus thr Intlinn nnporivr has to ]tny the 
intruif at (hr rnfi e/ ({ pir wai irlnch luhjht stUl go 
up iu rust (In hhiuk of T.uqland Hale (xrvrds h per 
( u fill siirh (Id flaps sfi/li( />./'. Drafts. Tims it is clear 
tliat th(' rate ))Mi(i by the Indian importc'r doi's not 
dejM'iid upon the open London Market rate of dis- 
I’ount III fuel, import lulls hardly play much part in 
the London Jfi.'eount Market, and thus the process 
w;is iH’vcr cheap as wm.s siqiposrsi. Therefore, rupee 
bills would have b('en to India’s advantage. The 
Exchange Banks' rei'iTsentativrs nunained always 
oppO'‘’(Hl to the i*u])ec imjuirt bills. Soanetimes they 
laboured hard to give w'eight to their argiimcuts by 
suggesiing D.A. bills in place of D.P. bills. But even 
tlien it is desiralih* to have the rupee bill.s, for they 
will help the development of our bill market. The 
(•ontention of the exchange banks that those bills are 
in small aia'ounts and an* of no use for a discount 
m.arket can not be aecejiti'd. Mr. 8ir('ar rightly points 
out : 

■‘If the Exehange Banks can lend as much as 
30 crorr's to Indians on lh<'ir local advan<?es against 
imi>ort, bills, in sinte of the bills being in small 
amounts, sun'ly, a discount market could do the 
saijii'e and if it wanted to borrow on them, it might 
nnii.scount. them in parcels to make up sufficiently 
large nmounts. It is not, therefore, the flise of the 
bids which stood in the way of creation of a dis- 
count market in India, but the roluetance of the 
banks to part with the profit of the business,” 
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Thus it is clear that the ludian Money Market 
suffers from the lack af an internal bill and rediscount 
market mostly due to the existence of the isnanigrant 
banks. And this has been one of the greatest defects 
of the Indian credit organisation. 

But this is not all. In their business operations 
these immigrant banks have managed to function on 
a most unsatisfactory and discriminatory system. In a 
word these Banks have not been of much use and 
advantage to Indian trade and business. It would be 
interesting to note the grievance of the Indian traders 
that have been voiced through their representative 
organisations froimi time to time. These are : 

(1) The Indian importers, as pointed out before, 
arc •compelled to do business only on D.P. terms. 

(2) In order to get a confirmed letter of credit 
opened, even first ela?s Indian importing firms have 
to make a deposit of 10 to 15 per cent of the value of 
goods with the exchange banks, while European houses 
in Calcutta arc not required to make such deposits. 

(3) Satisfactory bank references are not supplied 
by the Exchange banks to overseas merchants, though 
in the case of foreign merchants with considerably 
lower resources, the banks of foreign countries supply 
very good refercnc<js. 

(4) The Indian merchants have no opportunity of 
knowing under what rules the members of the 
Exchange Banks’ Association work and tliat they are 
not consulted with regard to alterations made therein 
from time to time. 

(5) The Exchange Banks charge penalty for the 
late completion of exchange contracts. The penalty is 
high and is capable of reduction. 

(0) When a foreign exporter draws a bill on. an 
Indian importer and the ilraft is with a a exchange 
bank for collection the Indian importer has to pay 
in rupees at the bank's selling rate for demand drafts 
and ho is not allowed to pay it cither by the demand 
drafts of another exchange bank which may be had at 
more favourable rales or by his own cheque on his 
London agent. 

(7) The exchange banks discriminate between 
Indian and foreign insurance companies and they are 
forcing Indian exporters to insure their goods with 
foreign insurance companies. As n result of this 
attitude of the banks India has been paying annually 
insurance premium to the extent of nearly Rs. 2 to 3 
crores. 

(8) When a draft comes to an Indian importer 
through an exchange bank the former merely gets an 
infonmal note asking him to go to bank and examine 
the documente although in Uie case of some European 
firms the facility of sending the dwjuments to their 
officers is allowed. The reason given by the Exchange 
banks is that the party is not available. But it may 
be true only in the case of some small merchants. It can 
not be tliougiit in the case of big Indian merchants, for 
example those in Clive Street, Calcutta or the Fort 
Bombay. 


W Although the exchange baxdcs enormously 
profit by our foreign trade yet they do not eumploy 
and do not make any provision for their train- 
ing. Not a single Indian has been appointed in the 
superior grade of their service. It can hardly be 
aoo^ted that these banks could not find a single 
Indian competent to hold a superior post in their 
business. 

Thus it should be known that of the enormous 
profits that these banks make, a substantial portion 
is due to a policy of racial discriimination between 
Indian and non-Indian firms. 

Statistical Conclusions 

Below arc given two tables which reveal the 
position of the foreign exchange bunks as regards their 
d(T[)osits and the advances which they make in India. 
Table A 

From a comolidaLed Balance Sheet of foreign 
banks ( Pre-war analysts) 

^ crorcs 

1. Total deposits (Indian and non-Indian) 68 

(a) Indian deposits — 39 crorcs 
ib) Non-Indian „ —27 crores 

2. Deposits with British Banks 57 

3. Deposits with Non-British Banks 9 

4. British Banks’ advances in India 37 

5. Non-British Banks’ advances in India 9 

Table B 

Increase in deposits of different classes of banks 
(from 1938 to 1944r45) 



1938 

1941 

1944-45 

Imperial Bank 

8151 • 

10692 

22459 

Exchange Banka 

6720 

10672 

14019 

Other Scheduled Bauks 

9187 

12904 

19965 

Non-schcdiiled Banks 

1494 

2005 

4342 


Of the increase in deposiU tiie percentages up to 
1941 arc worked out as given below : 

Exchange Banks 59 

Imperial Bank 34 

Other Scheduled Banks 40 

Non-schcdulcd Banks 34 

The co-operative banks recorded an increase only 
to the extent of 8 to 9 per cent. 

Now the conclusions from these tables are 
obvious. Clearly the foreign exchange banks have 
established a ‘foreign money trust’ and ‘an insidious 
system of economic penetration’ into the interior of 
the country. These banks have been doubly fortunate. 
They inflicted severe blows on our econo>mio and 
banking structure with our own resources. This is the 
tale amply told by the tables above. Even the 

Indian deposits of these banks (& shown in taible A) 
are not advanced in India or utilised in India’s 
Bocurities. Table B shows about their great penetration 
and influence. The percentage increase of their deposits 
during the first four years of the war has left behind 
all other classes of banks. And this is a situation for 
great caution for future for huge aimounts were drained 
away which should have necessarily fallen to the lot 
of our nation. Is it not, therefore, a sad thing for us 
to observe that these immfgrant banks should enjoy 
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their pr&sperity mainly ilirougb our reeourcea ? Surely, 
the Indian banking structure is being robbed of its 
legitimate strength by the presence of this monopolis- 
tic gang, 

Bvt What ib the Way Out ? The Questisns 
Cqxbidsred 

This question heb been often considered. The lines 
of discussion had centered round two points : 

(a) That an Indian Exchange Bank is needed and 

ih) That some restrictions be imposed on the 
working of the foreign banks. 

It is undoubtedly true that we require a powerful 
Indian Exchange Bank. But is the atmosphere con- 
genial to bring it up ? Surely the suggestions, schemes 
and discussions in this respect have only been our 
pious hopes so far. The path is not clean and clear. 
The opposition is too strong. The other day we heard 
of a resolution passed by both the Bumbay and 
Calcutta Exchange Banks’ Associations that ^uo 
member should part w'ith any portion of the comimis- 
fiion and tliat there should be no rebates or repayments 
to the Indian banks and the agreinnimts should be 
terminated.’ The Indian banks as observed earlier do 
not have direct agency arrangements with New York. 
Therefore, those Indian banks that w'cTe authorised to 
deal in exchange business had gone through comimds- 
fiion arrangements with the Exchange banks. The 
above-quoted resolution is a sequence of these 
arrangements and it clcarb^ records a strong dis- 
approval of any such agreements from the Exchange 
Banks’ representative bodie.s. Furthermore it also 
gives us the hint •that the foreign banks mean to 
continue their monopoly in future. In fact, their whole 
history is an expression of this mischievous policy. 

Nearly seventeen years ago llicst* foreign exeliiingc 
banks and the foreign experts attacluMl to the Banking 
Inquiry Committee came out with a similar opinion 
in the foregoing words : 

“The present facilitie.s of cxcliangt’ fiiuiiice are 
adequate. Since it i.s unsound, unthinkable and 
inconceivable to aivproheud the w'ithdrawal of the 
Exchange Banks, they (foreign experts) do not see 
much use from the establishment of an Indian 
Exchange Bank much less with any kind of state 
support and patronage.”* 

As such it is clear that the Ex(;hangft banks resent 
restrictions and also the establishment of an Indian 
Exchange Bank. And this is natural for them. But we 
have to meet thorn on their own premises and do 
what is natural for us. At any rate we have to take 
out the stin^ in thomi. An Indian Exchange Bank is 
our urgent need and we must establish it. But before 
its initiation the way for its development should be 
made smooth and clear. 

But How to Do It ? 

Suggestions to impose restrictions on the work of 
the foreign banks had undoubtedly a time and a place. 
At present however, they seem to me wludly in- 
opportune. The disease is strong and deep. Mere res- 

* Sm Annexun A , ptga 5tl. 


trictiona will not now do. For post-war developments 
.we want to rid our banking organisation froimi all 
such evil effects. All banking facilities must primarily 
rest in our hands and to achieve this objective in this 
sphere of banking we will have to plan forthwith with 
a strong hand and with stringent measures. I aim at 
the complete liquidation oj all immigrant banks. None 
need startle over my proposal, for I binccrely believe 
that is w'ortb attempting. India, as we know, has huge 
sterling balances to the extent of Rs. 11,353239,000 to 
her credit. Much headache has been and is being 
caused over their utilisation. India, U. K. and the 
world monetary conferences have all discussed and 
come out witli numerous suggestions. Thus the knotty 
problem hfis had for it both knotty and naughty 
solutions. 1, for one, i^ill propose a bimpler method 
and it is that these haliince.s should he utilised in 
taking over the assets of foreign hanks under a Well- 
planned .scheme of the Government . The assets so acquir- 
ed should be nalionali.'=ied ami a Sl:ite-p:ilronised Indian 
Exchange Bank be started. The details of this bank 
may be worked out by appointing committee of 
experts. Tlie view.'i of the Indian indusiriaJists’ dele- 
gation iK’t'd not here disturt) us. For, T believe that it is 
the best use for our sterling balances. It frees us from 
the complicated considerations of exchanges and the 
capacities of the Industrial countries to supply us 
with capital goods. In short it sets at naught all 
speculative and uncertain resources. Moreover, since 
most foreign banks arc British-owned, the process of 
purchasing o\er the assel^s will not be circuitious and 
cdmjditated. Again, the national government which we 
have now instalh'd is dilinitely out to kill all vested 
interests. It will, llnrefor(\ be in the fitness to their 
policy to fuDj" strike at the root of this loot which is 
prevalent in the sphere of our foreign exchange busi- 
ness. I wish that our national govi'rnment should take 
fulle.st consideration of thi.s aspect of our national life 
at the time when they might conclude the Indo- 
British treaty with which the air i.*! so thick at present. 

The suggestions which 1 would like k) make are 
therefore, given below : 

(1) Complete liquidation of all foreign banks. A 
plan should be ch.alkc'd out. The liquidation need not 
bo siuhlcn, it may bo spr(‘a<l over a iH»riod of five 
years. 

(2) Imimc'diato selling up of a State-patronised 
Indian Exchange Bank. The otli(;r Indian banks under 
a license to bo granted only after the fulfilment of 
cerliiiu conditions should be peiinitted to handle foreign 
businc.^s in close co-operation with the Indian 
Exchange. Bank. 

(3) Any encroachments on this business from 
foreign countries should be banned under law for 
at ^east a period of fift(>en years. After that the law 
may be relaxed and the foreign banks might bo 
permitted to open their offices under restrictions 
similar to those as are generally imposed in other 
countries. 



APPUCAHON of SaENCE in fhee indu for social welfare 


By Db. H. K. MITRA, m.sc. (Cal.), 

I do not quite like the limitation imj)lied by the title 
of discuRfilon “Application of Science in Free India for 
Social Welfare*^ and the angles from which it has 
been suggeated to be diacuaacd. Promotion of social 
welfare^ in free India thiough the avenue of industrial- 
iaaiion demands that a more honoured place has to 
be assigned to the industry 1 have the privih'ge of 
being associated with, for, Hefmclori<;s Industry has 
aptly been calh'd the industry at the buck of all 
industries. 

In the first y)hice, this yuobleni is not a j>ro'jlem 
of free India alone, but is a problem of problems for 
i.'Very country in the face of the earth— for the entire 
1 uman raee. As a matter of fact, on ilie last analysis 
it would be found that failure to find a solution has 
sud<lenly confronted us with a new proLlein. This 
problem is the problem of the V(‘ry existence of the 
human race in the new age lliat h:u-% been ushenMl in 
by the scientists and which has be(»n variously des- 
cribed as the Age of Atom Bomb or the Age of 
Neuclear Kn(*rgy. Tinkering of tlu' problem piece- 
meal or count r> wist’, llien'fon'. Avould b(? of very little 
avail. 

In the second place, the angles of ai>proach to the 
problem seem to em])husise apf)lication of sciem'O 
mostly in the industrial and allied llelds. It is this 
tendency to narrow^ down scieu'^a’ in llu' i>rocess of 
application, that has made promotion of social welfare 
cJiflicuIt, if not wellnigh impossibh’. A fundamental 
discov<’ry in science brings in its trail a long .«et of 
d(vinands. It .shakes jit times our long-<'herished r('ligiou,s 
beliefs. It demands re-orientation of our econo i:ic 
system. It tends to crack the foundation of onr 
imlitical order. It dictates to us to conu’ out of anti- 
dated social orders and so forth. We .should not 
therefore be bogged down to consideration of appli- 
cation of science to what at first sight may sc’eiii to 
be its obvious field of a]»i)licatiQn, viz., the industries ; 
though hr:v again it is hrnrt-rending to find the 
neglect of science in their day to day operation.^. 

The promotion of social welfare by upplie.ation of 
pcionco, therefore, must take int.» account this wider 
perspective— about which I mentionj>il a moment ^'lgo 
— ^whether looked at by «*i votary of fundamc’iital 
scientra or the so-calh’d a7)plied scientist who.s(* lot it 
is t«> utili.se some of the known f.'uls of science in 
runuing an industry, or Kelp grow more food^ or 
promote better health. Without this all-out an>roa^h, 
social wc’lfare by application of science will remain n 
I’topian dream. 

In tl)e hi-tory of march of science, a few facts 
emerge : 

(1) Between a seiimtifir diseover^* and if-, appli- 
cation thw is a long gap. Between Watt s watching 
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of the boiling kettle and the apj^lication of fitcann for 
locomotion to drive the wheels of industry there was 
a long gap. Between the discovery of Electricity and 
the ad\'ent of what is known as the ugc of Electricity 
there has been a still longer interval. 

(2) The Scientist, as a rule, has been content to 
make his discoveries but ha.s not concerned himself 
much with the pos-dbilities of its application of the 
iiuidications of such apj>liciilion<. 

(3) This apatliy on the ymrt of the scientist ha.s 
resulted in tlie a]*])licalion of science being left in other 
hands. The actions of these latter have, not as a rule, 
hern motivated by a con.scious desire for promotion 
of .social welfare, i.r., wc'lfare of tlie human community 
at Inige. On llie other hand, the i)attern for applica- 
tion ha< been de-igned for i)roviding enormous 
luxuries for a few and not enough of the essentials 
for the many. If a c(i:nparativ(‘ly large number has 
progre.’-sixely been the bcn(’fici;iiy of ji discovery, it is 
becairse this iiattern could not help it to be otherwise. 
In this so-called Scientific Age, whtm teclinical 
triumphs of sciemee an* loinlly ad\erti'ed. what has 
just been slated might sound lis rank heresy. But 
facts of history cannot be changtd by merely wishing 
tluMU to !)(' otlierwise. TKe steam .age l»el})ed the 
agricultural land-lord.^ to turn Industrial Barons. True, 
a few more indniduals got some 'more clutlung- or 
slioes or Ihi.s aiul that neca’ssili^'-' of life but it al.so 
raised a mw monster- the ‘.sIuiikV with its attendant 
(vits. Tlie Age of EIo! tricity ha.s not meaul less 
drudgery for tlu’ wairker. though for the lu<*ky few it 
has bi ought in endless electrical gadgets to amuse 
themselves with. 

(4) And finally, the ag(' of Neiiehiar Enei^:^’ wus 
heralded with emphasis on its destructive possibilities. 
Here is one (’Xception where between a discovery and 
its a 7 )plicalion. the interval was negligible. At the risk 
of being dubbed a cynic, one iinay well ask, was the 
interval shortened as tl.e intended application was 
more heinous, more dijibcjlical and more lirulal than 
]’re\ ioudy known ? 

Turn to whateviT field of human activity, you 
may, this pattern of api)lii*ation will stare you in the 
face. Probably nowheie.is this more glariqg than in the 
domain of economics. Nowhere has the failure to 
I'arness logic of sc’ience been more responsible lor 
bringing in uriha|)piness and misery. 

Take an instance within living memory : In the 
early thirties of the rrtJ.«H^nt century there was a 
worldwide depnvssion. with eon.sf’quent mass unemploy- 
ment. The Wfireliouses were full of food and other 
daily necessities of life. Yet imen stood on bread line 
while coffee wais burned in lioiler and a Chicago 
merchant staged an egg-breaking contest. The highest 
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’ pjfi*e went to the man who broke the largest number 
of eggs. Overproduction was diagnosed as the malady. 
All sorts of crazy remedies like the above were suggested 
and people who were rendered penniless were advised 
to eat more food, buy more goods, etc. 

In less than two»decades afterwards we are told 
now’ to eat less, buy less and the new slogan is ‘produce 
or perish/ 

Wliile in produotioii methods sciuiico can ■ 
legitimately take pride in its triumph, in the licid of 
dialributioii of tlie benefiu of production ilu'rr Itas 
been little made of its dictates. Tlu* result has 
been that impression has gained ground that science 1*^ 
a force for the e\il and the scientist is the evil genius 
b(*hiiid it. 

Can the .scientist be allogethir ('Xoiierated of this 
charge? By his .apathy or ])a.''>ivi1y he has btH?n 
instrumental in allowing not only the denial of 
frtiits of his dis" 0 \ erie.s to .a majority of the ]»eO(»le. 
but in bringing in }io.sitiv(‘ miseries for tluvii. This 
misery may be unem]doyment nr insecurity of their 
very lives, he.-rths and homes, ns has been ainjily 
donionst nited in llu' caw of what happened in the 
two Japanese cities in the last Worhl War. 

The need for a more )) 0 '-i(ive, if aggre.ssive role 
by the scionlisl is o\er<lue. if any •scheme for social 
W’elfan' liy application of .scieiict^ is to become a 
reality. I'ursuit of scimicc for the sake i>f science will 
not do. As point r<l by T)r Erdman, Professor of 
Philosojdiy at Coluinlna Univi'rsity at a sympodum 
similar to ouvs : , 

“Scientists an* obligated to r(*gard nw'urch from 
tlie point of \irw of worhi ciliznis and res]M)nsiJ)le 
members ol tlie human race.’' 

Tlii.s is an invitation to the siicnlist', to come <»ut 
from the .sedu'^ion of the laboratory and to occupy 
tlu'ir rightful places of le:uh-rshi]) in every domain of 
life in a community. 

TJie recent formation of the Federation of A‘om 
Bomb Hcienlisl.s is a step in tlie right dirtctioii. The 
object of this As.sociution is to prevent misuse of 
Atomic Energy and thus to avc/d the repetition of 
the grim tragedies that were enacted in Japan Humo 
three years back. The Fedenirion. has taken upon itself 
the ta.sk of educating polilicuins and statesmen and 
the average citizen about the situation createil by the 
discovery of the atomic energy. Inevitably, tliey .spejik 
of setting up iw world authority for the eonlrol of this 
energ>\ Tliey w'urn that without this w'orld au'horify 
or World Go\ornment the very existence o'* the 
human race is threatened, and the need for social 


welfare by application of science would then Vanish 
for all times. 

But the formation of the Federation k only the 
first stop. Many more assoriations like this arc needed 
to prevent riiisusc of science in eveiy sphere of human 
activity, be it industrial, economic, social or religious. 
But (lying to jueveut inisusp is a iii*galive role. These 
biKlies have to play an aggressive role and to see that 
the c.i»plicatit)n is always directed at more positive 
eiid.s— (he ends being the gif‘atest good not only to the 
grciilest mimber but to every living human being iu 
any corner of the globe. Tliis posilivo role dmiands not 
only a iwognimim* for oxtc^nsivi* education all round 
bill abo demands that .‘^ome of the points of vantage, 
irom when* policus arc dicj.itcd. arc occupied by the 
men of science. 

TcKhiy the scienti-^ts are Ihc gre.itcst creatoi> of 
wealth. In them thoreforo lies the greatest strength, 
even tiuiugh at the, moment il, mav rrunain in potential 
Joriii. To make il kinetic an<l dynamic is the need of 
tlio hour, and it brooks no delay. Whether iu war or 
in i)(»:ice. those that have the pow’er to cnouhi the 
shiijx' of things in the communily on a national cr 
inli'inational plane, luni to men of .M'ienct; for the 
<xe<*ulion of their jihins. The key thcTefori* lies with the 
scicnlkt.s. It i.s for tluMu to dictate their terms and 
siM'cify what this miould should bo like. Mere a.ssocia- 
tions of men of .science for educating thi’ politicians or 
the average imm will not be (iiough, for. in the raie 
between atli'inpls .at mass suicide and true mass 
education the latter has a habit of being always bogged 
down at the .starting i»ost. Such a'SOciatinnK must 
operati* on a more jiosiUve and effective basis. They 
should (»pcrate through every comiiminity and every 
country not for s(M*uring anv .sertiimal advantagi* for 
scieiior, scifiilist, or any eouulry, but for the at tain- 
ment of that common factor, viz., the good of the 
liiiinan community. 

ScK'iu’p ha** b(*en aptly ilescribrd as having an endless 
frontiiT. In this new ;ige of science, it is the moral 
obligation of sricnti.sls to M-e that in il.s applications, 
niisu.se becomi‘.> impONsibh*. They have allowed them- 
selves to utili.*i<sl in a M.mhatfan plan for destruc- 
tion. Th<\v have' ifivw to engage themselves in a much 
harder jdan for eliiminaling sourcis of conflict, in the 
ju’oce.ss <»f application of their lii.seovories. If social 
tvclfare by applii'ation of .sripnee is to become tnie and 
real, the If>gic of an endless frontij'r for scir'iieo demands 
an endless frontier for the globe in which the human 
community live.**.* 

* AiMi-i'M lirlivcrotl iit tlii* Sr4iion nf iho Indian Sci«nea 
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tad upra bakudha vadanii** «.a^ Truth is one, 
the wise call it by different names}. This dictum 
formed the basis of India’s ancient conception of 
leligion and pldlosophy. The principle is as simple aa 
it is indeed logical, yet it is an irony of fate that the 
cultural life of India has boon almost a negation of 
tliis simple message. India became a battle-ground of 
creeds and dogmas, no less than of races and com- 
munities. The Indian people have committed, in the 
name of religion, atrocities before wiiicli the savagery 
of the primitive peoples w^uld pale into nothingucss. 
It was destined for bri Hamahrishua, a humble, barely 
educated Brahmin priest of the 19Lh century, belong- 
ing to an obscure village of Bengal, not only to glimpse 
the long-forgotten ideal of unity in diversity, but altiO 
to proclaim to a world, sick of the presen t^iay strife 
of religions, the fundamental unity of all faiths. 

Unlike other great men of religion, Ramakhshna 
founded no separate religion of his own. He did not 
attack any religion, nor did he teach anyone to change 
his faith. Like a man of true religious faith, he had 
boundless tolerance and humility of spirit. He felt that 
religion is not mere CR^ed, but is God-imderstauding, 
and so he strove to realise God by submitting himself 
to all the rigours of spiritual and moral discipline, 
without renouncing the world in the conventional 
sense. He went through the entire circuit of spiritual 
realisation, not in its abstract intellectual philosophy 
but in its concrete expression of self-surrender and 
God-intoxioation. He sought to realise God in di\erse 
ways in tbs spirit of an explorer— through devotion, 
through pjtayer, through songs, through meditation, 
and ofteu through samadhi. As a living Parliament of 
Religions, he accepted the discii)lines of all faiths 
known to him— Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and 
other cults, one by one, to realise God in every possible 
way. He was indeeti an undaunted and untiring dis- 
coverer in the domain of spirit. 

Popular opinions differ with ngard to the plaoc of 
Ramakrishiia in the hierarchy of sarints and men of 
God. Some regard him ns tlie greatest mystic of 
modem India, some as a great seer, and some oven 
as an incarnation of God. Whatever be the truth of 
each of these views, it is an undoubted fact that he 
was the greatest living synthesis of multiple spiritual 
forces of India. In him was blended the inner intellect 
of seers like Buddha, Bankar and Ramanuja and «the 
inner faith of devotees like Kabir, Nanak and 
Chaitanya, and he saw the same ^irit worting in 
every faith, and saw the same God in every living 
being, high or low. As tlie Messiah of a new spiritual 
democracy, Ramakrishna appeared like a star of hc^ 
for the afflicted humanity, and taught us the lesson of 
harmony /'of religions, which alone can usher in 
imiver^ peace, love and broUierhood, Civilisation is 


today passing through one of iu worst crises^ imd 
humanity is overwhelmed by th6^ impact of irrelifion 
and acepticisQi on the one hand and p.hilistiiiism and 
intolerance on the other. In a crisis like this Rama- 
rfcrishna’s life and teachings atiay yet inspire mankind 
to banish all bigotiy^ and narrowness and comprehend 
religion in terms of spiritual democracy. Thus alone 
humanity can still find its spiritual moorings. 

The name of Rurniikrishna i? indissolubly linked 
up with his spiritual disciple, Swanii Vivokananda, who 
cast all over the world, as St Paul did for Christ, the 
seed of truth that was given unto us 'by Ramakrishna. 
And, let us not forget that Vivekananda, the chosen 
favwurile of his Guru, was non-Brahmin. But, when he 
broadcast to the world his Master's gospel of faith, 
unity and service, he silencOd^ the orthodox protection- 
ists of religious lore, and powex fully struck at the 
roots of that perverted Hinduism which he called 
‘Kitchen Religion'—- the empty^ fonmalism that makes 
a Hindu identify his religion with formalities of 
caste. 

"The only God in whom I believe is the sum 
total of all souls, and above all I believe in my God 
the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the 
poor of all races.” 

That w’as how Vi\okananda put in a nutshell the 
real essence of his Master’s teaching, and it is this 
teaching which underlay Vivekananda’s blazing 
passion for service, and which ultimately inspired the 
birth of the world-wide Ramakrishna Mission with 
ideals of the happiness of service and the service of 
happiness. In the flesh for merely thirty-nine years, 
Vivekananda triumphantly carried to all parts of the 
world, like some spiritual conqueror, the gospel of the 
divinity in man as preached in Advaita philosophy, 
and popularised the concept of the basic oneness of 
all religions— tlie fimdaimental belief of Ramakrishna. 
(Fa^a mwt Lata qmtk, t.e., all religions are paths to 
God). 

Like liis master, Vivekananda had seen life in bU 
its aspects. He had comcjinlo contact with the down- 
trodden millions of India, and had realised their abject 
degradation, poverty and ignorance. So, the philosophic 
idealist in him was transformed into a servant of *‘Ood 
among the wretched”— /)an’c/ra Narayana, as he him- 
self put it. Through Ids gospel of service and man- 
making mission, Vivekananda prepared the ground for 
Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme, and 
initiated the main lines of social service and refortn 
which later became part and parcel of India's freedom 
movement. He was no politician, yet he released Jhese 
springs of spiritual force which nourished the politicid 
movement in India. He was a nation-builder in the 
real sense of the term. 

and Vivekanaiida are a study v* 







Marshal S. K. Timoshenko, who breaks the myth of the invincibility of the Nasi war machine. 

addresses a group of his Red Army officers 



Mao Tse-tung (standing third from the right) and these other young Red Army leaders are now 

veterans in the present civil war of China 
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contrast, for each was tlic complement of the other, attraxation of Ramalgishna’s supernatural onycItieAnn 
Vivekananda once said of his Master : and faith. The two together preached to the world the 

^'Outwardly he w/ks all Bhakta, but inwardly all truth that religion is not a cloistered article, but thati 
. Jmnin, 1 am the exact opposite.” like a moving stream, it is a perennial quest— a 

, That the free-thinking iconoclast in Vivekananda spiritual process which alone can heal the strife between 
was transmuted into an ardent devotee was a marvel matter and spirit. This message is of vital significance 
which could be po.<»fiible only through the superior to modern India and to the modem world. 

-: 0 :- 

SAROJINI NAIDIJ, THE GREATEST WOMAN OF OUR TIME 

The Idol of the Nation 

By PiiOF. K. K. Jill A'FTACHARYA, m.a., ».l. (Cal.), ll.m. (Ijond.), Barrister-at-Law, 

Dv(w of the Fat'Mlly of Law, Allahabad Umversify 


Tiir fl(‘d nut of t)it‘ physical abode of the 

brightest jpwel of womanhood on 2iid March, 1?M9, 
whon the dawn was just breaking out. Born at 
Hyderabad on l.'ith I’obrnary, 1879, of parents wtII- 
knowu iu Bengal for their high connections, intellectual 
attainments and culture, who had migrated to 
Hyderabad, Sarojini being the eldest child of the 
parents received tlio prodigaJ'.s fc-liari* of affection from 
them. From her father she inherited catholicity of 
views, freedom from conlnunal p.aSf?ions, high intellect 
and api^reciation of a good man’s worth, how^ever, 
lowly his station in life might, bt-. From her mother 
she inherited the gifts of poetry, graco, and a bene- 
\olcnt nature. The father w’anted her to be a scientist, 
the mother would like Iut to take to literature and 
poetry aiul in the en<l the mother had her triumph 
and slie became a* poet and published three volump.s 
of i>octry in cxuui.sjfe English which have been 
translated into all Indian languages and some into 
Eurojjean lauguace.s. C^'lrefully brought up from early 
girlhood by her kindly parents she manifested in her 
early proofs of a “wondrous child.” She had her 
education partly in India and partly in England. In 
England, she was (’ducat ed at the King’s Colh^gc, 
London, and Girton (’’ollege. Cambridge. At the ago 
of 12, she matiiiculated from Madras University and 
completed her education in King’s College, London, 
and Girton Ctillege. Cambridge. 

Hajviiily married to n gentleman of rising position. 
Dr. G. R. Naidu, in 1898,^ she settled down in the 
midst of a happy family circle and WToto exquisite 
roem.s which drew the admiration of art critics and the 
educated public. She could have rested upon her laurels 
and written more ami more poems, but a slave country 
agonising iimfrr the deep humiliation of an iinptTialist 
.power could not allow the restl(\ss passionate soul to 
repose in the ivory tower. She therefore put aside 
poewrjs and doanestic luippiness to detlicate her life to 
the cause of liberation of her motherland over since 
1919. Jalianw^ala Bagh was the iiirning point in her* 
career and she jumped into the stormy sea of Indian 
politics. ! i ' 

Her career as a politician is too well-known to 
recapitulate. Into the vortex of politics which was the 


politics then of self-sacrifice, she threw herself with 
great ecstacy, and did inspire men, women and children 
W’ith patriotism. Through her poetic prose, she sang, as 
it were, the songs of liberty in different platforms and 
in different provinces in India — nay — even in far-off 
countries. The grateful people voted her for the 
supreme position of trust and responsibility by electing 
her as President of the Indian National Congress in 
1925. Since 1920, when the battle was Waging with fury 
between India and England on the score of freedom, 
hlic bf'camo an ardent devotee of Mahatma Gandhi. She 
loved him as passionately and as intensely os she did 
love her earthly father. Dr. Aghore Nath Chatterji in 
girlhood. Mahatma, she looked upon rightly, as a 
crusader, and she joined the band of the crusaders and 
bec.ame tlieir bard and minstrel carrying the hopes 
and aspirations of India to the hills and the dales, to 
towui5, villages and hamlets. Gandhiji was her spiritual 
father, her Gum, who had baptised the Nightingale of 
India with the \inquenchablc thirst for freedom. In the 
famous Dandi Marr.h, though Mahatma asked her not 
to follow him on his arrival at the a{)pointed place to 
break the lawless laws of the British Government, he 
w’a.s welcomed by her w'ith a broad smile. 

She accompanied him . on many toiir^ and also 
attended along wuth him 1he Hound Table Conference 
in Jyondon. At Ahmadnagar Fort both of thrtmi along 
with Kiisturba and other front-rank leaders of the 
Congress wTre kept in detention where she looked 
after Mnhatmaji as a daughter would after her dear 
father. She rightly thought that Mahatmaji was her 
treasure and also the Nation’s glory, and must 
pre.'^en'pd with great care. 

‘Nightingale of India’ she is called. Her poems show 
great heights of poetic genius flavoured with grandeur, 
beauty, brilliance and fragrance. Her books on poetry 
alone ’would have entitled Ikt to immortality; 
when coupled with it, the privations she endured for 
the freedom of our country are taken into accxiimt, 
posterity will gratefully remember her not merely as 
5 politician but as a collaborator of Mahatmaji for 
India’s freedom. 

As an orator she has perhaps no equals in any 
land. Words danced out of her lips in perfect rytbm, 
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and ■aentencc:^ after aentences she would pour out engagements with dignity and grace, hurt nobody And 


without pause or hesitation, investing the thojoe she 
would speak on with sanctity and nobility breathing 
intezise patriotism. 

We have not heard FoXj Sheridan, Pitt the Elder, 
and Pitt the Younger, Gladstone, Disraeli or Bright, 
but this can be asserted in perfect confidence that she 
outstripped Ramsay Macdonald, Churchill, Simon, 
Attlee and Eden, who were and are noted as well-known 
speakers and whose speeches 1 hi-ard. Her peroration 
W’as striking and majestic and when she would wit 
down after a speech, the general feeling of the audience, 
spell-bound as they would remain, would be, “Why 
have you stopped now, why don't you speak for 
sometime more ?” The unbroken flow of sonorous and 
dignified language, the symmetry thereof, (he verve, 
the Are, the passion and sensitiveness of her utterances^ 
her histonomc art, vivid imagery, her modulations, 
her silvery voice sometimes waxing wamn, and becom- 
ing piercing, sometimes mellowed, ivould keep the 
audience all the time in a state of animation. 

Some of her speeches can be obtained and read, 
but where will be Uie richness of the voice, intonations^ 
the modulations, the swinging of the head, the back- 
ward and forward motions, the large sparkling eyes 
becoming larger still, the voice becoming more 
snimated and face emitting radiance? There was the 
verve of Burendra Nath, the cadence of Srinivasa 
Shostri, the vitality of Annie Besant in her siiceches, 
yet she towered above them all because of the magnet- 
lam she imparted to her speeches. 

She was the most represontati\'c woman not merely 
of this country but also of the world. President of the 
Women’s Conference she was an ardent champion ot 
women^s cause in India and within a decade of her 
entering the political held invested the women of the 
countiy with greater prestige and sought to remove 
their disabilititrs. I am yet to be told of any woman 
in the world at present or at any tkne who combined 
in her so many traits and played so many conspicuous 
roles. One might hear of a great woman writer, of a 
great woman poet, of a great woman educationist, of 
a great woman politician but the combination of all 
was to be found perhaps in her. She resembled Gargi, 
Maitreyi, Annsuya in scholarshi]), and Rani Lakshmi B.'ii 
end Joan of Arc in patriotism, Rani Ahalya Bai in 
strength of character, Mrs. Pankhurst and Eleanor 
Roosevelt in women’s movement, Miss Wilkinson in 
Parliamentary activities, Pearl Buck in literary gifts, 
Madomc de Stael and Madame Roland in brilliancy 
of conversation and in drawing-room charm and yet 
she W'as greater than all of thenm individually. It is no 
wonder that she shall remain the most representative 
woman of all times in all countries — the combination 
of all the virtues which a woman, Indian or foreign, 
should possess. 

Her role as Governor of the IT. P. was unique. She 
was the people’s Governor, selected by the people, as 
it were. She had no snobbishness. She fulflll^ her 


acted the role of a constitutional Governor to perfec- 
tion. She reigned— reigned not merely in the parties 
and meetings or in the assembly of the learned but 
she radiated light and effulgence, amongst the poor 
and the downtrodden. She was at once the idol of the 
nation, yet she was so natural, * so unassuming, so 
human and natural. She was a ministering angel to 
men and women in distress. 

As Chancidlor of the University her heart throbbed 
witii lo\e for the students, and slie would accept 
invitations to all hostels, to the University Unions 
with the desire to elevate the students to a higher 
plane of life, and when she wrould be in the midst f 
the boys she would exhort them to lead noble lives 
eschewing eomniunalism and grow sturdy intellectually, 
morally and pJiysically. It is not generally known that 
slie was besieged by students whenever she would be 
at A^ahabad with various requests. In 1947, a large 
number of students besought her with petitions for 
tolling the Vice-Chancellor to give clemency marks in 
1947 examination on account of India’s attainment of 
freedom. She told me smilingly. “I had to tell the 
Vice-Cliancollor Dr. Tara Chand to award some 
clemency marks for tiiis year only. The boys are 
following me everywhere in the Government House 
and I cannot help it.” 

At the Diamond Jiihilce Convocation of the 
Allahabad University and tlie present Convocation she 
brought to bear upon the audience her gift-?. In the 
Science Congress wliich met at Allahabad in 
December, 19^8, she fulfilled all the ciigagt^ments and 
her felicitations upon Sir C. V. Raman on his attain- 
ment of 60th year were as touching and personal. In 
tlie Silver Jubilee Convocation of the Lucknow 
University, she as Chancellor, delighted the audience 
with her brilliant additions to the citations of the 
Deans and the entire assemblage greeted her remarks 
with constant huzzas. She herself once wittily remarked 
that she was not the Governor but the ‘go\'erness’ of 
the province whose duty was to lool^ after the people 
thereof. And she discharged her duties so well by the 
people of the province. 

She had a great fund of wit and humour and 
sparkled with repartees^ and sallies. Dullness and 
Sarojini were strangers. She would shine wherever she 
would be, and magnetise the men and women she came 
across and make them her friends. She was every inch 
like a noble Indian Queen. She could take a beggar 
girl on her lap and kiss the tears of the poorest wretch. 
What wonder was there, for had she not received the 
initiation from Mahatma of ‘an all-embracing Jove*? 

Had she any premonition of death ? Perhaps she 
had, for did she not at a public meeting at Naini Tal 
in June 1948, say that she would not come there next 
year nor be their Governor. Did she not while com- 
plimenting Raman give expression to the same 
thought ? Who Juiew that death would come so 
suddenly ? Perhaps she did. , 
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It is some consolation to us however that she joined was merely the passing from one form of existence mto 
her great master Mahatma in heaven and therefrom they another and higher form of existence. She is not dead, 
shall pour on us thoir great benedictions for the She shall remain a source of inspiration for all times 
countiy’s progress. Is she really dead ? Did she not in to como. The country is distinctly orphaned. May her 
some of her speeches, especially at the speech at the restless spirit rest in peace, and from her celestial abode 
Inter- Asian Conference in 1947, say that she believed may she watch with greater zcial and enthusiasm the 
like her father that there was no deatli ; that death progress of the country from gloiy to gi-eater glory. 

: 0 : 

ARUNACHALA 

A City in Tune With the Infinite 


By M. B. 

AarNACHALA or Tiruvannamalai, as it. is now known, 
is one of the 'JVmple Cities of South India that ha.s 
been a groat coni re of pilgrimage' from Imary liino^. 
Lying on the chnrd-Iirie of the S. L Railway between 
Villujmrani and Kalpadi this is within ea.sy roach 
from Madras, and is of inlcrost to tlwi sighl-set'ing 
Lolulay Iravollor, IIk' man of roligion and tlio hist(>rian, 
as well a.'5 tho studont of an'liaf'ology 

Trjidition rovoaJ.s that it.'^ origin lios in the dim and 
distant piust. Once, it is said that tlio 4loi(ioK in heaven 
Vishnu and Brahma luul a coiifioM'iv.y as to 
who W’lis really |}i(> superior of the two. Tins dispute w'as 
placed before Shiva for settlement. Lead Sliiva at once 
assuirned the shape of a huge pillar of light and asked 
them to fin<l out its liase and lop, and he sai<l that 
whoever found it W'ould be judged a^! r«*ally superior. 
Vi-dinu in tlie form (jf a boar bored through the bowels 
of the ea.rth .'\l. (he 'base of the pillar but failed to 
fnd out the base. Thus disheartened he losi him.self 
ill niediialion and ‘attained illumination wdiicli rn kes 
one immune to physical suffering AVhiU* lirahnia in 
the disguise of a swan flew high up in tlie skies and 
reached the stars He w^as also un«T/blG to fin>l (he top. 
But bent upon humiliating Vishnu he adopted 
n ru.se. He picked up a bracket of kct/iki flower'^ which 
he found falling from the skies tow'ards the earth and 
showing it to Vishnu said that ho found it on the top 
of the luminous column. IL'aring this .Shiva w'as 
enraged, and coming out of tlu' pillar of light he 
declared that Vishnu w’a.s really the supr'iior by dint 
of his virluous and true natun’. At this Brahma w^n8 
humiliated and fell at tlie feet of -Shiva and begged 
hk forgiveness. Lord Bhiva filling them both, blessed 
tliem and according to their requo.st consented to take the 
shape of a hill which would be his reiiresenlation on 
earth, whilst In* also jironiised to assume the form of a 
jsnialler around which is built the Tenifdo of 

Ariinachala and tho city as it now stands. lie Uiso told 
them that on Kartiki day every year ho would bo 
worshippc*d on this hill as TejoUnga or Jynlirlingn in 
tho form of n beacon, and that people would flock 
here to pay homage. Thus it is that we find that on 
the Kartiki day people visit this hill and shrini' and 
perform worship. Tliey also circuma*m'hulate the 
hill over a distance of eight miles on the well-built 
road around Ariinachala in homage to Aruna- 
chaleshwara. • 


S. RAO 

Arunachala Hiil With Sacred Associations 
Tin* temple and hill at Tiruvannamalai are 
dedicatf'd to Anirmchale^hw'ara, hence the name 
.Aniiiachala The hill is a bo known by various other 
names, ns Ariinagiri, Sonagiri. Sonasaila and also 
Tejolinga and Jyotirlinga. Tliis hill that toW'crs behind 
the tem]de like i\ ivitiiral pyraniifl has many caves 
nn its slo))es amidst green verdure and trees and is 
studded vvitli fre^liJwaK'r springs and tanks hero and 
there On the cool bank^ of these springs and tanks 
have from tiiiie to lime sprung up hermitages with the 
advent of great sages and snint-s, who hav<^ visitwl this 
lull from lime to time Hence it i.s associated with 
.'-aerrsi memories of sages from the days of yore. The 



Th(’ rnnin entrance. The eastern Gopura built 
by Krishna-I)r\ arnyu in 1510 A.D. 

sage Aga.^tya is s«id to have visited this place to study 
th^ cull of Saivism, Avhich was a predominant roligion 
in those times in these parts. Later th(^ sage Goutama, 
as tradition has it, x»erforiried renanco on a hillock 
near Ariinachala Hill called 'Pavalkimru.* Many saints 
and sagos have visited this place for ages and have 
left, memories of their praise of it in the poems and 
songs behind them. History reieals that Sri Shankar- 
achar^’a said that this hill wjif as famous as the Mcru 
and the Himalayas, where are found Shiddha Purushna, 
Hence he imust have visited this place about the eighth 
cpntiiv.y A.D. Many Taaiil saints and scholars have 
visited this sacred place as we know from the various 
songs and poems left by them. Shidhopant, grandfather 
of Jnandev, is said to have visited this place aI)OUt 
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the 13th century, followed by Namdev in the 14th and 
Samarth Ramdas in the 17th century. 

For over half a century the presence of the 
world-famous saint and seer Baghwau Sri Ramana 
Maharshi has enhanced the sanctity of Arunachala. 
This sage has desciples in the East as well as in the 
West, amongst whoun may be mentioned the Oxford 
product and European admirer and devotee Mr. 
Duncan Greenlees as well as Col. Chadwick and other 
admirers as Somerset Maugham and others. Whilst 
among the Orientals are the renowned Indian philo- 
sopher and Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakriahiian, the 
)>oet Harindranath Chattopadhyaya and others. 



Killi Gopura built by Bhaskar Mantri 
in the 11th century 

Bom on 3(lth December, 1879, at Tiruchuzi in 
Madura district ^ri Ramana Maharslii attained 
illumination of divine truths whilst yet in his later 
teens. He left his studies and putting on the garb of a 
(mendicant began to contemplate on God near about 
the Arunachala Hill and in the temple. Ignorant and 
mischievous street urchins taking him to be a mad 
man pelted him with stones, whilst other mendicants 
in jealousy for the wisdom he possessed Iricd to 
molest him in many ways. To escape this, the sage 
took refuge within the Arunachala Temple as well as 
in the caves of the hill. Many are the places that are 
associated with his presence', where he was often 
found in contemplation of the Supreme Being. Those 
who recognised his true worth flocked to him and got 
difficult philosophic questions and problems solved by 
him.. This in due course fetched a retinue of devotees 
who built for him a hermitage which is to this day 
found on the southern slopes of the Arunachala Hill. 
This consists of a beautiful garden, a lecture hall, as 
well as other things such as a tank, etc. Hence, from then 
onwards a band of disciples have thronged round Sri 
Ramana Maharshi and his fame spread far and wide. 
He began to expound great philosophic truths from 
such works as Yoga VoAkhta, Viveka Chudamam, 
Knivalya Mahaimya and such other philosophical 
Works df Sri Sankarachar>*a. He has a wide grasp of 


life's eternal verities and it is his opinion that 
realisation of di^■ine Iruthw is not bound by any 
particular system of philosophy and that one who has 
determination can arrive at the Truth without the 
help of intricate philosophic systems that claim to 
throw light on inward spiritual l^liss. 

Hibtoiuc Times 

The reseaK'hes of the Madras Archaeological 
Department have revcj;iled much of the past history 
of Arunachala Hill and Temple. The Epigraphical 
sc'Ction of the iinniial report of 1929, and a 
reference book on South Indian Inscriptions (1927) 
are helpful to u.s in this connection. The deciphered 
epigraphical records found in and around the Temple 
of Arunachala reveal tlie origin of this place from the 
era of the later Pallavius who W('re in su'i»reine power 
in Southern India in ilio 7th and 8th centuries. They 
were suecctHlid by the Cholas who ruled from 9th to 
the 13tli century A.D. and were evc’utiially su(;cocded 
by the Hoysiilas and tlie Vijianagar rulers. These were 
noted as great {id-ministrators and good fighters who 
extended the Vijianagar kingdom all over South India, 
and wore in power from 1374 to 1678. Subsequently 
they were succcc'iled by the 'I'finjore Naiks who were 
in power for some yeaiv«. These rulers though engaged 
in warfare for extending their kingdoms never ncglcH'ted 
their duty towards cultural and religious institutions 
and have loft their impresses to this v(‘ry day on the 
temples of India, which are seen from the art and 
skill used in building these structiire<s which are the 
unonuments they have left behind them. Thus it is, we 
find Southern India studded with temple cities all over 
its territory. 

Up to the early part, of the 18Ui century AD. 
Arunachala and the surrounding.s around it enjoyed 
freedom and wc'ie not in danger of invaders. Hence 
the devotees at Arunachala as w^cll as the seers and 
saints on the slopes of the hill carried on their 
religious and spiritual quests unperturbed and peace- 
fully. But in the latter part of the 18th century, though 
the early Nawabs of Karnatic were tolerant 
towards the Hindus and Hinduism, the last 
ones were hard towards the Hindus. They invaded the 
territory of the adjf>ining Hindu powers and tried to 
extend their dominion.s. Sw that, from 1853 onwards the 
portion where Tiriivannamalai was isituated was in 
danger of the invaders, and w'ars wore going on -here 
and there. About the year 1782, Tipu Sultan who 
succeeded his father Haidc-r Ali as Na*vab of Arcot 
invaded Thondaimandalain, wherein lay the Tompln 
City of Arunachala. He destroyed the temple on B 
small hillock calh'd Pavalkunm and occupied it. From 
that position he aimed some shots at the temple, but 
these miraculously escaped doing any harm to the 
temple except for a slight damage to its walls. After 
a stay of some days he returned to his capital leaving 
the temple unmolested, and allowing the devotees of 
Arunachaleshwara as well as the saints on the hill to 
carry out peacefully their* meditation and other 
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flpiritual quests. Hence froni that time to the pre^nt 
the same peaceful utmosi>hcre pervades this sacred 
place. 

Abunachala Temple an Example of Typical 
Dsavidian Architectitre 

South Indian ten^les are noted for their Dravidian 
architecture and Tiruvannamalai has in its temple 
structures constructed in Dravidian style of archi- 
tecture of the Pal lava as well as the Chola type 
w^hich I»as been later developed and beautified by 
Hoysala and Vijianagar styles of architecture. 
Archaeologists reveal that Dravidian architecture 
originated with the Pallavas about the 6lh centuiy 
A. I). Tliis slyle consists imoally of pyrainiidal ^yowers 
for tlic central shrine with big towers for the ('Utrances. 
The main feature of lliis style i^ tJ>afc stone and 
oilier structures are jointt'd without any use of mortar 
between them, wherein lie.s the skill of the Dravidian 
arlisan.s. Tlie Temple of Aninucluhi is constructed 
with struct ure< in Dravidian style of Palhivu and 
(^hola periods, later on developed and beautified by 
Hov>ala and Vijianagar styles. 'The whole temple 
(.u’cupyiiig an an‘a of 26 acres of land i.s 1500 feet long 
end 700 fei^t broad and consists of fom quadrangles with 
strong and vell4niilt walls and towers at the entrances, 
as well as for the central shrine. Whilst within these 
onelosur(^s are \arioUsS ti'iuples and shrines and tanks 
whicli are memorials of the jiast constructed by the 
then rulers and olhc r devotees of Arunuchaleshwara. 
Hence a peep into its details is worth-while. 

Inside th^ Tuu'vanxamalai IYmplk 

Entering the Arunachala Tcffiiple froi.u. the East 
is the ‘Krishna-Devaraya (JopuranT or Tower, the 
tallest in the teinide measuring 217 feet in lieight and 
having a base of 105 fef*t by 05 foot. It has elo\en 
stories wdth fliglils of steps with beautiful carvings. 
This tower is eneiicUxi by huge walls, whieli run 
around (he temple on four sides with towers oxer 
the four entrances on four sides. In the East we have 
seen the Krishna Devaraya Gopura, whilst to the 
South is the Thiriimanjara Gopura, in the West is the 
Pay a Oo^mra and to the North the Aiiiimtanitkinma 
Gopura. The main entrance in the East at present is 
the Thitkivnml. through wliich the public enter and 
leave and the deities ar(^ coax' eyed out for processions 
on festival occasions. This gate x^'as used by the 
ladies of the royal family formerly, whilst the main 
entrance was the Krishna-Devaraya Gopura. This 
an injustice done to the groat builder who had spent 
much money to construct it. Entering the inr t r part 
of this enclosure we meet with the Thousand Pillared 
Tcimple built by Sri Krishna Devaraya. This is a 
beautiful hall with carved pillars. At the entrance 
there are two pillars, on one of which is the image of 
Krishna-Devaraya in a posture of supplication to the 
tdiosen deity the Ishtu Devata on the other pillar. In 
the centre of the hall is a raised platform. An under- 
ground shrine, the Patala Linga, is to the south-west 
of this halL Here the fiage Ramana Maharslii was 


found to meditate in his initial stages of realisation. 
Next to this is the shrine of Kambathilliyanar, built 
by Devaraya of Vijianagar when he was viceroy here 
in 1421 A.D. This king seeing the apparition of 
Subramania coming out of a pillar when the sage 
Arunagirinatha sang songs in praise of this deity, had 
a temple constructed with the pillar as the central 
deity. In the south of this enclosure is the tank, 
formerly the Vasantkolam constructed by Krishna- 
Devaraya in 1516 A.D. An epigraph found here saya 
that this tank was connected with an underground 
channel extending to the Tiruifflalammasamudram. 
This was later on in 1902 renovated by the Natukottai 
Chettiars and called the Sivaganga Tank, as it is &ow 
known. Here, and near the Ganesha Temple in a 
garden was found the sage Ramana Maharshi in a 
contemplative condition in his early life. We now 
ai)i)roach the entrance of the secowi enclosure, where 
we find the monolithic structure of Nandi, the sacred 
bull of Shiva. Whilst on the right is the extension of 
the Subramania Temple and on the left the shrine of 
Sundareshwara Linga. This ivas built by Devaraya in 
1421 Al). nnrl bears the insignia of the Vijianagar 
clyna.sly, the Boar and the Sword. 



The southern Gopura. l^hirumanjara Gopura 
as seen from near Brahma Tirtha 

At the entrance of the second enclosure is the 
Bellala Gopura built by Vira Bellala between 1328 and 
1331 A.D. He had a strong wall built around the 
enclosure, with towers parallel to those above the 
walls of the first enclosure. These were called the 
‘Katti Gopuras' and conjointly constructed by the 
Hoysalas and Pandyas who were then on peaceful 
terms. The southern walls of this enclosure have panels 
with figures of Chola and Hoysala kings, as well as 
their insignias, the Ganda Berunda and the Tiger of 
Sword. On entering, to our left is the Bhairava TeoQg)le 
near to the Gopura. Next to it is the tank Perumal 
ThatJikam built by Viua Odey in 1230 A.D. which has 
a garden around it. Next to it is the Poravi which 
has beautiful carved pillars and friezes, wdiilst the 
ceiling bears stories from the Ramayana in fresco 
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paintinigH. The Perumal Mandapam is a part of the 
Porari. Near to it is a raised platfonm. with figures of 
Vena Odeyan, his father Perunjinga and his other 
sons. Between the Poravi and the tank is the Mani- 
mandap of Tandava Nayak of 1672. To the West of 
the tank are the four temples of Shiva, Ganesha, 
Yiadheshwara Linga and the Panchamukhi Linga with 
four faces, representing the four elements such as Fire, 
Earth, Air and Water, whilst the roof representing 
the sky is the fifth face of the image. The Amavasya 
Mandap is to the extreme left of this enclosure with 
the Paduka Mandap as well a.s the Kiirtikeya Mandap. 
close to it. All these arc built in the modern style of 
architecture. Next we come to the third enclosure at 
whoso entrance is another monolithic Nandi which was 
set up by Vira Bellala. 



The richly carved Ganesha Temple built in 
the 13lh century 

The entrance to the third enclosure is the Killi 
Gopura constructed by Bhaskar Mantri and his wife 
during the time of Bellala. It has six Btore 3 '’s and is a 
fine slructure of stucco work bearing the insignia of 
the Hoysalas ‘the Gaiida Berunda.' At the entrance 
inside this quadrangle we find Mangaykarsi Mandap 
built by a philanihropic lady and her brother who 
liave spent much wealth in constructing a tank as 
also to help the suffering public when a faiinine arose 
in these parts. In this Mandap during the Kartiki 
festival the temple deities are seated to wat>ch the 
beacon lighted on the Arunuchala Hill in homage to 
Shiva whose emblem it represents. To our right are 
the, four temples of the deities, Ekambareshwar, 
Jambukeshwar, Chidambareshwar and Pidari. There is 
a beautiful Lingodbh.iva behind the Kkanibare.shwar 
hhvine. In front of Pidavi T('in})le there is a Pitha 
or sacrificial altar and a stone trident, the Trishula 
facing north. The Pidari temple has within it the 
deities of CiniK'sha, Saptakanyas and Bonuka, the in- 
carnation of Kali, The Kolumandap which is in the 
west of the Pidari Shrine is now the Devasthanam 
office At the left corner in front of this enclosure in 
the interior is the Mandap built by Sevappa Nayak 


which is now the temple store-room and kitchen. In 
this enclosure, to our left between the wall of the 
third enclosure and the other wall are some Sthcila 
Vrikshaa or temple trees, besides which are a few 
inscriptions on the pavement bearing some inscriptions 
and epigraphic records of Chola-Aditya as well as- the 
insignias of the Vijianagar dynasVy. On the south of 
this enclosure are verandas with balconies for the 
devotees to watch tlie worship going on in the central 
shrine. To the sotJlh-west is the Makar Sankranti 
Mandapa built by Krishna-Devaraya and later deve- 
loped with extensions by the Natukottai Chettiars 
and naimcd thii Kalyana Mandap. To the west of this 
enclosure is the Arunagiri Mandap with a figure of 
the Shiddha Pimisha on a stone who is said to be 
living on the slopes of Arunachala Hill at a mysterious 
place. To the north is the TTimodualai Devi Temple 
with the image of this deity constructed in the 11th 
eentuiy by Bellala, as the panels bearing his figure 
indicate. Near to it is the Navagraha Mandap used for 
t/ogaa or sacrifices. Thus within this eiiclosurci are fivo 
temples of Shiva n^pre^nting the five elements. 

Lastly, WT rcMich the fourth and the last enclosure 
where is Mtuated tin? central shrine, the Garhha Grih/J. 
At its eiiLriince are a Nandi, a Bali Pitha and Dhvaja 
Stambha erected by Krishna-Devaraya. To our right 
is the Subramania Shrine, -whilst to the left is the 
Ganapati Mauda]). The walls of the central slirine are 
high and well-ibiiilt. Part, of it was built by Aditya- 
C^hnla and part V)y TJttama Chola in the 10th century. 
The main clnor and entrance to this enclo.surc was 
built by Vena Odeyan, wliilst the inner door by 
Uttama Chola. Tlie entrance h.as a .stone roofing, below 
w'hich is a Bali Pitha and also Nandi. In its front is 
a raised platfonm. that. rnn.s round the central shrine 
for the devott'es to circumambulate on their fourth 
roim<l in homage to Arunaclialeshwara, the chief deity 
of the teiiiiple. Near tlie Trails of the central shrine fire 
viTandjj^ with balconies .supported by a colonnade nf 
I>illars in two rows. The .southern veranda has many 
images of ‘T^tsavamurties* and statues of 63 saints, 
asS well as many Lingas, Ganeshas and Shivas, Parvati 
etc. North of the Garbha Griha is the shrine of 
Bhairava Muili, an a.specit of Shiva. At the entrance 
of the shrine is a bronze statins of Nataraj in a dancing 
l»ORO. The central shrine has a raised platform reached 
by a flight of .steps that form the fifth round of the 
central deit.v. 1'his is divided in two parts with a* 
passage running from the north to the s^uth and con- 
necting the two inner appartments. Entering the first 
•pari is the ‘Prado.sha Nandi’ which is used by the 
devotees for ahimekarn. In this central shrine arc nia^iy 
inscriptions, which lieing obliteratc<l cannot be easily 
deciphered. Whilst on the southern wall within this 
fenlr-il shrine are carvings of Ganosha, Dakshinamurti 
and a Lingodbhava. On the northern wall are Tri- 
murties and Parvati. One part of this shrine is for 
si»ecial worshippers coming through the agency of the 
chief priests, whilst the other part consists of the 
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tiing^l, the Central deity 6f the temple, the Aroopa 
Niskala Arunachala, the lormless emblem of Shiva. 
This is an ancient Linga worshipped for over 2000 
years. On usual days nearly 200 devotees worship this 
deity, whilst on festival occa’^ions more than six times 
this number pour forth their devotion in homage to 
this deity, whicli is the silent representation of the 
egoless and formless self in the loiui of the Linga. 

Thus, entering fram the east we have traversed 
through varioiKs oiiclosuros round the tc'mple and in 
the end reached the ec'iitral shrine, the sanctum 
sanctorum of the temple, and seen the deity of Aruna- 
chaleshwara who is repres<‘nted by the Linga in the 
* central-most part of the Armi'ichala Temple. On (*ur way 
we have sef‘n many shrines of various dt'itios, built sUmI 
erected from time to time' bv various sovereign-; an i 
devotees of Aiunaclialesluwara. Thus unmindful of 


the various distractions our chief aim- has been to see 
the central deity and so we have reached it. Likewise is 



The shrine Katuhat Ih/ynnar built by Prouda 
l>evar:»ya or Devaraya II, 1421 .A.D. 
n'alisation of the egoU'-s non-self attained after under- 
going many vicissitudes of life. 


RICE CULTIVATION IN THE U.S.A- 

By HIREN C. GANGULKE 


Thk United Slates neither pioduoes a great quantity 
of rice as do count ri(*s like India nor is hc'r yield of 
rice per acre as high as in coiintii(*s like' Spain, Italy, 
Japan or Egypt. yc,i iiei method of rice i)i*'Hiuction 
has certain outstanding features which are bound to 
be of th(j greatest. interest. The A.mericun method of 
rice production compare.^ with that in tlm (hiciital 
countries in the same way as llu'. American methods 
of mass jiroduclion Jo with lln' slow but ingenious 
methods of the Oriental craftsmen. 



The rice-farmer shows his old irrigating tubcMvell 
The history of rice cultivation in the U. S. A. is 
rather interesting. How the cultivation actually started 
is hard to tell as there are different accounts of it. 
One story tells of a ship carrying rice from Madagas- 
car to England being blown off its course and touching 
South Carolina when the Governor of the colony 
pbtained some rice seed^from the ship's captain a&fi 


thus original ( hI the Carolina white rice. Although rice 
is known to be in cultivation in the South Atlantic 
State of South Carolina prior to 1685, that w'as the 
year when the actual period of rice cultivation begins. 
From here rice cultivation spn'ud to North Carolina 
on the north and Georgia and Florida to the south. 
At finst rice wajs cultivated without irrigation on high- 
lands but gradually it KSpiead to the moist lowlands 
and the tidal Innd^. All operiitions W'ere done by hand 
at that time. At no lime has transplanting Ijoen 



Intake of irrigation pump.-? from a river 
jiractisf'd in America. Things went on like this until 
the sixties of the nineteenth century when came the 
Civil War. The changed conditions after this and the 
growing cost of labour rendered rice cultivation less 
and less profitable and the acreage dwindled. Then 
came a new type of farmers with experience of wheat 
cultivating machines in the North who developed « 
new highly mechanised system of cultivation extremely 
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Miitable for the flat ptaitie lands of Louisiana and 
Texas. From here this cultivation spread to similar 
prairies of Arkansas in 1905 and river valleys of 
California in 1912. Thus, there was a diversion of rice 
cultivation from the South Atlantic States to the four 
States of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and California 
which alone grow rice now. This change came because 
only this new mechanised system of cultivation can 
keep pace with a scarcity of labour and a high standard 
of living. The following table will show the switch 
off : 

Percentage oj total acreage in year — 



1839 

1947 

Arkansas 

— 

20.62 

California 

— 

13.88 

Louisiana 

0.5 

36.65 

Texas 

— 

28.85 

All South Atlantic 
States 

90.5 



United States rice is not grown on low lands that 


are flooded naturally as in Bengal,' hut on artificially 



Seeding in water with aeroplanes 

irrigated flat areas. The most important of such areas 
is that formed by the extensive level prairies along 
the Gulf of Mexico coast in the States of Louisiana 
and Texas. It is estimated that there are from 3 to 10 
million acres of land suitable for rice along this coast. 
A similar, though much smaller, prairie area lies in 
eastern Arkansas that is approximately 50 miles wide 
and 150 miles long. A third area lies in California in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. In all, about 
1.7 million acres were under rice in the United States 
in 1047. It should be noted that tlie actual rice growing 
area is much larger than the acreage shown as a rota- 
tion of crops is often practised. 

The rice soil somewhat resembles our soil in 
Bengal--* well-drained heavy soil with an impervious 
subsoil formed by the *hard pan.' The climate of the 
Southern (Louisiana-Texas-Arkansas) region is hot 
and moist, somewhat like that of ours. This area is also 
full of mosquitoes but malaria is very effectively kept 
under control. The mean temperature varies between 
70 deg. and 80 deg. F during the growing season of rice. 
The annual rainfall varies from 36 to 56 inches, a 
ipreaier part of which is during winter. Irrigation does 


not directly depend on this rain. For irrigation big 
pumps' (driven by diesel and butane gas engines or 
electric motors) are employed to pump water into the 
irrigating canals from big reservoirs, bayous, sm all 
streams or t^tube wells of big diameters. This pumping 
affair is undertaken by big farmers or the canal com- 
panies who sell the water to farmers having no 
irrigation facilities. The California area is somewhat 
different. It is situated on a more northern latitude, 
the land is more sloping, so that the levees are 
narrower and steeper and the soil is generally drier, 
the annual rainfall being about 20 inches and all that 
in the winter, when rice is not in the field. There is 
a great variation in day and night temperatures 
<1(X) deg. F in day and 60 deg. F in night during June, 
July and August). Due to all these, the long grained 
tropical rices ha^e failed in this area. The irrigation 
water here comes from the rivers to the canals by 
pumps or gravity. 

The \^arictiG^ grown are limited in niiimiber. 
California grows exiclusively short grained Japanese 
types which are high yielding (about 3000 lbs per 
acre here) but le.ss valued. In the Southern States, 
long grained (the best of them are of the slender 
grained Indian Tiatna* type) and medium grained 
varieties only are usually grown. They fetch a better 
price although the yield is Joss, being about 2000 lbs 
per acre. 

The rice farmers are among the most progressive 
in the United States and most of them tire very well- 
to-do. They have to invest a big amount in pumps 
and implements and arc making a ibig profit in the 
present market. Ricte sella here at almost double the 



Constructing the levees 

current price in India and a greater part of it 
exported. There are a number of Indian farmers 
in California and fierhaps there were more before the 
1930 depression. Tlie farms are all big, a farm of 200 
acres being considered “small*'. Tlie farmers always 
keep themselves abreast of current improvements. To 
hnlp them there are the county agricultural agents 
and there are four Rice Experiment Stations in the 
four States worked jointly by the local University and 
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the. United States Department of Agriculture. These 
Experiment Stations earn a part of their upkeep by 
selling seed rice . 

Coming to the actual method of cultivation, we 
find rotation of crops to be generally practised. Rice 
is seldom grown on ^ the same soil for two years in 
succession by the more progressive farmers. There 
are different ways of this rotation. A very com,.ton 
practice is to alternate rice with soybean, grown also 
as a spring crop. 



Harvesting with a harvester-binder 

The soil is prepared with tractors 
while dry. It is usually ploujilu’d 
to a dejith of six inches after the 
rice is harvested* and thus all 
stubbles are buried. In the si»ring, 
the soil is brought to a good tilth 
by repea te<lly disking, dragging and 
finally harrowing. TIk' next stage is 
the construetion of the levees. For 
this, the contour linos for every fall 
of, say, 2 inches, are first carefully 
marked by expcrienc(;d people 
(often surveyors). Then, the levoo^ 
which naturally become very 
crooked, are constructed with srccial 
machines. 

When the soil is ready, coqies the 
seeding. Many farmers treat their 
seeds with fungicides to get a bettor 
stand of seedlings and many seed farms sell treated 
seeds. The seeding is done both on dry soil as well 
as on submerged soil. On dry soil, the seeding is 
done by grain drills or broadcast seeders, the former 
of which require less seed (90 lbs per acre as against 
110 lbs per acre for broadcasting) and gives a more 
uniform stand. Sometimes flushing of the soil becomes 
necessary to get proper germination. The field is 
put under 2 to 4 inches of water when the plants are 
about 8 inches high. This depth is gradually increased 
to 6 inches. In the Southern States, where root 
omggots cause a serious damage to the crop, the first 


water is dried up after 3 or 4 weeks and is re-intro- 
duced when the soil begins to crack. 

As puddling and transplanting are not practised, 
naturally weeds are a big problem. Attempts are 
being made to control weeds by spraying weed-killing 
chemicals like 2-4-D by means of aeroplanes. But, 
it is not proving very helpful. Weed, 4 are well con- 
1 rolled by first submerging the land uniler water and 
then broadcasting the sciid on it. Although this 
lequires a slightly higher quantity of seed, a very 
uniform and good stand of scoJ- 
' lings is obtained. For this broad- 
' /v;.' ,, casting special aeroplanes are being 
' used. Mo.st of the rice lu California 

(where labour cost is the highest) is 
show'll in this way and this method 
is gradually ginning ground in the 
Sonllurn Slates. It should bt* noted 
that when the seodiug U done the 
water is not us hot as in India. All 
wwing is comi>letc<l by the end of 
May. 

P’ertilizors are used liberally ami 
the stage when it is aji-plied varies. 
It may be applied b(‘5ore. during 
or after seeding, before or after 
irrigation, etc. Here again aeroplanes 
are extensively used. Nitrogenous 







Threshing rice. Note the incrca.sing stack of straw 

salts have been found very useful in increasing yield. 
The application of gaseous Amimonia, which is very 
economic and has been used successfully with corn 
2 nd cotton, is being experimented upon and seems to 
be very promising. Green manuring and grazing on 
fallow riceland ai’e also practised. 

After the rice fields are irrigated the water stands 
until tlie ears begin to mature and droop. The water 
is then withdrawn and the soil becomes hard enough 
when the harvesters begin working. 

Eicc is rarely harvested with sickles or cradles 
only. Two methods of harvesting are in vogue. 
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First is the binding-^hocking-tlireshing method. In the grain is fed at one end, pass to the drier part 
this method the harvester-binder in going over the field where it is dried by a current of hot air and then pass 

to the storage bins. Elevators and 
couveycr-belts are used for the 
grain movement. This combining- 
drying method, j although involving 
big plmits and machines, is more 
('conomical and is rapidly spread- 
ing. 

Now, of course, the grain goes 
to the rice nulls. But, that is 
another sioiy. 

With this extreme mechanisation, 
it is an easy matter fur the farmer 
with one or two members from 
his family to carry on all the 
operations on I wo or three hundred 
acres without any outside labour— a 

Thrcihpd grains arc dircclly obfair.cd from tlic field by the 

hiirvestcr-combines that, he docs all the operations 

cxlnuiiely quick. It ia possible 

(over the levees too) cuts the standing rice and throws for him to prei)are the land in a day or two or to 

them on the field after binding into small bundles. hancMt the whole field in a couple of days. 

Then, these bundles arc jijuccd in small heaps This i.s how ricc is grown in Iho United Stales, 

(‘shocks’) by manual labour and are left to dry in the Whether it is adi usable or possible 1o introduce all 

field. When diy, the bundles are collected and or .some of the.se .niethod.s iulo India is a different 

brought to the movable Hhreshers.* The same questiou. 

threshers are also used for other small grains, only 

they are run at different speeds. The threshers rapidly 
threali the grains while the straw is blown into a 

rapidly growing stack. Rice straw is not an important 
cattle feed here although they arc sonielimc's allowed 
to graze on these straw stack.**. 

In the second or the combining-drjung inctnod, 
the harvester-combines »are u.*3ed. Those machine's not 
only cut the standing ricc but also threshes and tem- 
porarily stores it on a big bin on the machine. From 
time to time truck loads of grain are transferred from 
it. The straw is strewn all over tlic field and may or 
may not be collocled. The grain thus obtained con- 
tains a high percent age of moiKture and must be dried 
before storage. For tliis big 'driers* with huge con- 
crete or steel storage bins have sprung up. Many of 
them are run by farmers' co-operatives. In the driers 



A mudern rice-drier with, storage bins ana elevators 






^lAFFLESU ARNOLDn 

A Plant Producing the World’s Biggest Flower 

By ROBINDRA MOHON DATTA, m.sc. 


In this mysterious world. Nature in her bounties has 
produced numerous interesting and remarkable objects, 
which have attractdB the attention of mankind. 

In the plant kingdom many fascinating and 
wonderful observations have been recorded. When wo 
think of the plants, we arc at first much attracted by 
their flowers, which are in many cases things of beauty. 
Some of these flowers are decent and nice to look at ; 
Bonie are sweet-scented ; some are minute and small 
whereas some arc big. But of all the flowers of the 
world, so far as the present world knowledge goes, 
those of Ra^Jlcaia ArnoUHi are the biggest in the 
vegetable kingrlom. 

This plant belongs to the family Riifflesiaccac, a 
small family of fleshy parasitic herbs, mostly troi)ical 
and also lempcralc, of which Ihe vegetative organs are 
rediicod to a imycelium-like tissue ramifying through 
tlie cambium and adjoining layers generally of woody 
roots of the host plants, though other iuteresiing 
matters concerning the family are given bi'low, where 
necessary. 

This plant was first di.scovered in 1818 A.D. by 
Dr. Arnold, a botanist of some note, while exploring 
with Sir Stamford Raflles’ parly in the interior of the 
island of Sumatra. Sir Staimford Raflles was the 
Governor of the Malayan regions at that time. The 
news of the discijvery of this vegetable wonder was 
conveyed by Dr. Arnold in a letter to a friend and 


Lady Raffles with me and a Mr. Palograve, a 
respectable resident at Manna, who, though all ot 
them equally astonished w'ilh myself, yet are able 
to testify ns to the truth. 

“The whole flower was of a very thick 
substance, the petals and nectary being in but a 
few places less than a quarter of an inch thick and 
in some places Ihree-quartcrs of an inch ; the 
substance of it was ^erv succulent. When I lirst 
saw it, swanns of flies w'ore hovering over the 
imouth of the nectary, and apparently laying their 
eggs in the substance of it. It, had precisely the 
smell of taint ( hI beef. The calyx con-^islod of several 
roundish, dark-brown, concave leaves which soomed 
to be iridefiniU: in number and ^^el•L• unequal in 
size. There wen^ fl^e petals nttachcf! to the nectary, 
which ar(‘ thick, rind covered with protuberance,', of 
a yellowish, w'hile, varying in size, the interstics 
being <jf a brick-red colour . . . Now for the 
dimensions, which arc Ihr^ most astonishing part of 
the flower. It .measures a full yard acros-', the petals 
being 12 inch(‘s from the base to the !i]uix. and the 
space bf'lwecn the in^sertion of one petal and the 
op]>osite oU(' being about a foot. Stir Stamford, Lady 
Baffles and niy.self took iimmcdiate measures to be 
accurate in this res*p(>{‘t by pinning four large sheets 
of papi'i’ together, and cutting them to the precise 
size of the flowiT. The nnctarium (or hollow central 
bowl of the flower) would, in the opinion of all ot 
us, hold twi'lve i)ints, and the weight of this prodigy 
vfc calculatf'd to be fifteen pounds.” 

The plant grows parasitically on the roots of 
lecies of vine (Cissus) and consists of a mycelium- 
ke tissue. ^ 1 ) 


it will be more interesting to quote from 
his accounts than to give the facts in 
words of our own. The doctor says : v i 

“Here .(Pulso Subbas, on the Manna t ■ 
river, two days' journey inland of ^ 

Manna) I rejoice to tell you I hap- 
pened to meet with what I regard as* . 
the greatest prodigy of the vegetable 
world. I had ventured some way from > 
ihe party, when one of the Malaya 
servants came running to me wdth 
wonder in his eyes, and aahl, *Come /Jv 

with me. Sir, come. A flower — very V 

large — ^Ijeaiitiful — wonderful?* I imme- 
diately ran with the man about n 
hundred yards into the jungle and he 
pointed to a flower growling close to 
the ground, undcjr the bushes, wdiat 
was truly astonishing. My first impulse 
was to cut it up and carry it, to the 
hut. I therefore seized the Malaya's 
parang (a sort of instrument like a 
woodman’s chopping hook), and find- ArnoUhi 

ing that the flower sprang from ft 
small root which ran horizontally 
about as large as two fingers or a little more, I soon 




- JU4 ^ 



■ it!?. .* 










This picture shows the dimensions of a flower of Raffiesia 
Arnoldii in its natural surroundings on the root of its host 
as compared to the height of a native woman 

•. I soon The genus Ra^Jlcsdn has been derived after the 


detached it and removed it to our hut. To tell you name of Sir Stamford Raffles because of his keen 
the tiyth, had I been alone, and had there been no Jnif^j-esla in the explorations. The specHic name 
witncraes, I should, I ■ think, have been fearful of . u - i i i 

mentioning the dimcnsioia of thii flower I have dom.sl after the name of the first 

ever seen or heard of 3 but I had Sir Stamford and discoverer. Dr. Arnold. The plant ]^ a pennanent 
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paraaite and is dicotyledonous (t.c, having two seed- 
leaves in the embryo). All ite species are Malayan. 
This plant has become so much parasitic in nature 
that its stem, leaf and root— all are reduced and con- 
verted into microscopic thread-like (imycelial) 
stnicturcs. These mycelial structures attack tho rooU 
and the climbing stems of species of Viiis and Cmus, 
penetrate the eiudermal etruciiircs of the hosts and 
enter into their inner parts. They thrive, develop and 
grow within the hosts after sucking iiutriont materials 
(food mattons) from Ihcir tissues. The flower-buds are 
produced within the host by a local growth of this 
cellular tissues, ultimately breaking through and expand- 
ing above and an* solitary and termiriMl. The flowers 
are declinous (unisexual) by abortion of out? sox and 
show a considernblt* variety in forms and sizes in this 
family, c.p., those of Apodanthes, a stem-parasite from 
tropical South America being quite small while those 
of Ha^lvam being colossal. 

Dr. Gustav Haberlandt, tlu' renowned Physiological 
Plant -Anatomist, records that tJiough Raiflcsia flow'crs 
are the t)iggest, it has got no other organs as are 
found in an ordinary plant. The plant bo<ly is thalloid 
in structure (undifferentiated), cellular and much 
branched. Such structures are usually seen in the lower 
group of plants, such as fungus. Sometimes these multi- 
cellular branched mycelial ramifications extend in 
different directions and form cushions. The biggest 
cushion of the kind form.s the structure known as “Floral 
CiLshion,’* from which the biggest flower of the world 
develops. 

The sarn'.^ author quoting the observations of Dr. 
Schaar, who worked out the anatomy of Rajjlcdd 
RorhuJutenii (another species of the frame genus) 
writes that the cellulsir tissues of the plant resemble 
the mycelial structure.^ of n fungus. These tissues 
invade and pa^ through the protein-conducting 
wcondary leptome tissue of the host. Other branches 
pass through the cambial zone and secondary xylem 
towards the central con* of the host. They look and 
appear like the, mcdullurj" rays (a kind of tissue) of 
the dicotyledonous stem. Some of them are also 
observed to pierce the soeondary xvlem and phloomi 
tissues of the host. Tlie latter ]flilt)etn t.i.ssue.s contain 
starch grains. It is thu.s evident that this permanent 
parasite attacks the host tissues in an irregular 
manner. Its main aim is to suck up maximum food 
matters for its ownself and its tendency is to attack 
those portions of the host which contain the food 
matters. The physiological anatomy of nil the species 
of Ra^lrsia is more or less the same. 

Dr. J. R GrcMin, F.R.S. observt's that the colour 
of this plant is not ffreen, it is different. Because of 
its completely parasitic habit and nature, it has got 
no leaves nor any stems and due to the absence or 
lack of chloropliyll (green colouring matter found in 
the leaves with the help of which the plant prepares 
fped with Uit bplp of sun-light) in its tissues^ it can« 


not prepare its own food with the help, of sun-light 
as other green plants usually do. 

The family RaflSesiaceae is also known now-a-days 
as the family Cytinaceae. Dr. J Hutchinson, F.RJ9., 
who hi the propounder of the latest system of natural 
classification of the Flowering Plflnts, prefers to call 
the latter name. The main characteristics of the family 
are given as below : Fleshy parasites with scale-like 
leaves, on the roote, stems and branches of various 
trees and shrubs; flowers often large, solitary, rarely 
spicate Cylinus)^ declinous by abortion, rarely 

polygamous or hermajihrodite ; regular spreading 
superior or inferior, perianth of 4-10 members, 
imbricate or very rarely valvatc ; these segments, 
except in Cyttnus are preceded by an equal number 
of alternating scale leaves ; in the centre rises a 
column, the upper surface of which spreads like a disc 
and in the female flower bears the stigmatic surface 
on the incurved edge ; anthers sessile, numerous 
arranged in 1-3 aeries ring around a fleshy column or 
in Cyiinus around the swollen head, 2‘Celled, opening 
length-wise by slits or by terminal pores ; pollen 
often viscous; ovary inferior or subinferior, 1-celled 
or the placentas reaching nearly into the middle ; 
stigma undivided, discoid or lobatc or the stigmas 
divided and numerous on the top of the ovary. Ovules 
very numerous on 4-8 parietal phu'entas or in case of 
Ra^lesia an irregular coimpicx oliamber is formed on 
the w'alls of which ovules are borne or from the apex 
of the cells. Ovule has a single integument. Tlie 
fleshy indohiscent succulent fruit h? crowded by a 
persistent column and contains numerous minute seeds 
with a hard testa and a few colled undifferentiated 
minute embryo, surrounded by a layer of oily endos- 
perm cells ; sometimes fruits opening irregularly. 

There are 8 genera with about 20 species distri- 
buted mostly in the trcqiical and temperate regions. 
They fall into 3 tribes; thp Ralllosiaceae, in the Hima- 
layan region {SajJiia), Siam {Hichthojenia) and the 
Malayan Archipelago (Raf^kda) : the Apodantheae 
with Apodanihen in South America and Pilostylea 
mainly S. American but with species in S. California, 
Angola and W. A.sia ; the Cytineao with Cytin/ua which 
has one species at Capo of Gfiod Hope while another 
Cytinua Hyt^nriatiX parasitic on the roots of Ciatua 
accompanies its host throughout the Mediterranean 
region extending northw'ards along the Atlantic coast 
of France and BdnUophylon with 2 species in Mexico. 

The genus Rnflcda has got 7 species, distributed 
as follows ; 1 Raf^lcda Amoldii R. Br, (Sumatra), 
2. Rafleda Palma Bl. (=R. Hotafieldii) (Central 
Java), 3. Rafleda Turn Afudae Bece. (Borneo, Sara- 
wak), 4. Hasaeltii Sur. (Central Sumatra), 

6. Rnfflema Schadenbergiana Goeppert. (Mindanao), 
6. Rafleda ManiUana Teach. (= R, Cumin/gU R. Br.= 
R. Philillanaia Blanco=R. Lagaacae Blanco) (Philip- 
pines), 7, Bafleda Rockuaaenii Xeij and Binn. (West 
Java). • 
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1. Male flower bud x 5 ; A — enveloping seale leaves ; B — root of the host. 2. Three anthers from a male 
flower. 3. Section of one another. 4. Longitudinal section through a female flower after removal of 
the perianth ; C — overy-cavity, roofed by the flnt stigma-bearing disc ; B — indicates position of 
stigmas; A — style-like processes from the surface of disc. 5. Seed from which the io*ta has been removed 
showing the one-laycred endosi^erm in surrounding the embiy’o. A — Embryo, B — Endosperm. — (Afler 
Hcndle) 


In tlie well-known gigantic Rajjlesia Amoldii 
perianth 5, rcigular, om‘-fourth to three-fourth inches 
thick. A round corona is present. Its weight is 15 lbs. 
or a little more. Its breadth according to the latest 
records is from 18 inches to 5 feel. Its colour is yellow 
and red mottled. Us distribution is tropical and 
temperate. 

Dr. Kemer and Dr. Oliver state that the Rafflesia 
plants arc usually found in these and adjacent places 
where the wild clephanle roam about. It is certain 
that the small minute Rafflesia seeds get stuck on the 
feet of the roaming > elephants when these animals pass 
through the jungles and forests, trample the flowers 
and the fruits of Jta^lcsia and move about. In the 
forest paths frequent chI by these wild beasts, those 
roots of Vitis species and Cisifus species, which come 
about over the earth, get in contact with the feet 
of the elephants and the seeds are distributed thereby 
from one place to another. As soon a.s the seeds fall 
on a suitable substratum, i,e., on the roots of Cissus 
and Vitis species, its filiform embryo germinates, 
emerges out and grows. Later on, it pierces through the 
outer tissues of the host, develops there and gradually 
surrounds the host wood. Tlie parasitic tissues at that 
time consist of some rows of cells, thread-like in 
structure. When they get thproughly established in 
the host tissues, the host cannot get rid of the parasite, 
which grows within, thrives there and at maturity gives 
out flowers, fruits and seeds for dissemination. 

The flowers of Ra^lesia Arnoldii can be said to be 
the most gigantic, the most enormous and the biggest 
in the world# though its vegetative body is insigni- 
fleant. Dr. Hutchinson calls it “the largest in the 
vegetable kingdom.” When fully open, its diameter is 
more than one meter (=.3 feet). At first when it comes 
out breaking open the bark of the root, it L? jtist like 
an walnut fruit. Gradually it grows and becomes 
swollen up and bigger and just before opening it looks 
like a caibbage. Bracts completely surround the 
flower-bud and cover it up. It rapidly develop? and 
blooms, showing its expanding perianth segments and 
cup-shaped central bowl Eveiy part of it is fieihy and 


emits a bad putrid smell. This has been recorded by 
a number of prominent botanists, such as Dr. Willis, 
Dr. Brimble, Dr. MacMillan, etc. 

Dr. Willis also holds the opinion that flies are 
necessary for pollination of these flowers and the 
particular fishy smell attracts the flies for this per- 
formance. 

Dr. A. F. W. Schimper, the world-renowned Plant 
Geographer, writes about this plant thus : 

“The most wonderful of all parasites are, as to 
well-known, the Malaj^an species of Rafflesia, formost 
amongst which is RaHvsia Amoldii in Sumatra, with 
solitary flowers imeasuring one meter in diameter. 
Personally 1 have seen in its nati\e home only the 
somewhat smaller Ru*Jlefiia Patma, and that on 
Noesa Kami)angjin, a small island of South Java, 
whore it grows socially, if not in an actual virgin 
fore.st, at any rate in one that has been abandoned 
to itself for many years. I wrote the following note 
on the spot regarding its habitat and occurrence: 
'After traversing the narrow boll, of littoral forest, 
one reach(\s a thin forest of itiodiurtu height, which 
uninterruptedly clothes the stony southern slopes. 
The soil is almost entirely covered by a herbaceos 
aroid about a meter high. On the trees are hanging 
the very long cords of a Cissus, the bastes of which, 
as with movSt lianes, creep along the ground over 
very long strelchc'^. These prostrate parts of the 
lianes, often several meters long, are, as Junghuhn 
has already conectly stated, the parts that bear 
the parasite. They boar the buds in rows, and in 
stagt's of development up to the size of one^s head, 
alternating with rollen black roinains of flowers now 
vanished. The sole perfeid flower, that apparently 
has only just opened, possesses a bright tobacco- 
brown colour and emits a foetid odour. Insects, 
however, arc not visible either within or on the 
flower’ (February, 1890).” 

The flower of R. Calma is a little smaller in sixe ; 
its diameter is imeter and they arc sessile. Other 
characterwtics are almost the same as mentioned above. 

Snpria Himalnyana Grifj., a species of this family 
has been recorded to occur and grow in the jungles 
of Assam, c.g., the Khasia Hills, Balipara, etc., 
according to Sir J. D. Hooker and Dr. Kanjilal. 

Such is the short account of the wonderful family 
RafBeaiaceae. ' 



FARM FAMIUES WORK TOGETHER IN THE U. S. STATE OF MAINE 

The extreine Northoatteni U. 8. state of Maine is the nised methods to improve cultivation. To offset the 
only American state adjoined by only one other — ^the dangers of one crop planting, beef cattle have also 
state of New Hampshire. The southern boundary of been introduced in Maine as a supplementary source 
Maine is the Atlantic Ocean Canada lies to tlie north of income. 

and west. Over 2,200 lakes lie within this hilly slate. Winters are long and summers short on these fanAs 

in northern Maine. There is no spring 
or fall. Farmers are comparatively 
isolated and they possess an inde- 
pendent manner which is peculiar to 
nearly all “down eastiirs,” as Maine 
folk arc known in the United States. 

Taciturn, hard-w^orking, with their 
own brand of humor, Maine people 
have ancestors who came from many 
lands, England, France, Scotland, 
Wales, the Ncdhcrlands and Germany. 
The French-Canadians, who consti- 
tute iibout one-eighfli of the state's 
population, have lived in Maine since 
earliest times, yeti they maintain 
their own individuality, attending 
Frenelj churches and Fnuich s^diools. 
The U. S. census of 1930 gave the 
number of Frcnch-Canadiaus and 
Canadians living in Maine as more 
than 73,000. They speak a provincial 
French as wc'll as they speak English, 



The rolling green hill-counlry of the North-Eastern 
U. S. State of Maine 




More than 5,100 rivers and streams, 
marked by narrow aiul rapid currents, 
are fed by springs and the melting 
snows of the forest regions. The 
dpej» and vibrant grerm of the valleys, 
the broad meadow’s and the l»iue 
trees, and the blucberry-eovored hills 
of Maine are natural .scc*ne.s of at i ruc- 
tion to many Americans. 

The first settlers of Maine were 
those who came to fi.sh on the roc^ky 
fihorejs and make their homes out 
of a wilderness. They did not rxjjei t 
to wrest a livelihood from the soil. 

The ricli resources of lumber seemed 
to them incxliauatible. Gradually, 
the forests thinned, the population 
increased and the farmer replaced the 
woodsman. 

Aroostook County, a flat, fertile 
plain covering 165,000 acres in the 
northern section of the state, rapidly 
drew farmers from southern Maine. Because of 
the special fitness of soil and climate potatoe.s early 
became a crop of great importanr'e. Maine today raises 
twelve per cent of the entire U. S. potato crop. It ranks 
JBrst among the states in nuaiber of busliel.s produced 
and is sixth in the number of acres under cultivation 



\ mechanized spraycT destroys virus-carrying insects on a 
big potalo-fann in Aroostook County 

and follow luuriy of the customs brought by thear 
ancestor from the coast of Britanny, France. Women 
sj)in wool and w’cavc them into cloth for use during 
winter. 


Farmers and fishermen, these inhabitants of Maine 

« , the seasons’ change 

Onp of the most important developments m Aroostook cl wind, the salt lang of the sea air. and the deep 

County is the raising of seed potatoes on a co-operative snows of long winters. All of them are Americans who 
baus mong the enwller fanners, They apply mecha- take active part in town mpetings, local goyemmenti, 


PAftM FAMILIES WORK TOGETHER IN THE H. S. STATE 


and work co-operatively with one another to protect The port of entry from Canada to Maine ia the 
and unprove their crops. They are willing to accept and town of Fort Kent. Farmers who live near this town 
— grow potatoes on their land and their shopping center 

is Fort Kent. 

— 



An Anipncan farmers wife and daiighler spin 
the wool to be woven into elolh for the family’s 
use during winter 




i- p/L;" ‘ f'- - 


On clear dry days in suiiiiiicr Aiaierican women 
in the State of Maine air the family’s wool 
before spiiming it 




Farmers* children in the State ot Maine feed 
the chickens 

The children of Maine are taught from their 
earliest childhood to know the seasons and the soil, 
the time for planting, the time for harvo.sting, and to 
help in the fields and in the home. They feed chickens 
at home and drive horses in the fields, and are lypical 
of American children. They attend free American 
public schools when they are young and take active 
l-art in the town meetings nnd local government when 
they are older. 




The main street of Fort Kent, a port of entry 
from Canada to the U.S. State of Maine, is the 
shopping centre for iiotato-growing farmers 
from the surrounding countryside 

A young American girl drives the horse across During wartime, the farmers of Maine like all 

the fields on a farm in the State of Maine American agricultural men, doubled their efforts to 

contrihnt- ^ t • t • • release food for shipment to the United Nations’ 

c^n^ute new ideas on farming for increasing pro- battlefronts all over the world and thus made their 

share of contribution to victory.— t^SfS. 


m «rotND£D TiceR mt stntvtvts 10 mt a tale 

Bt c. t . boy chovdhoby 


1 was seated on my perch, hardly eight feet above the 
ground. Certainly it did not provide much security 
against the attack of a tiger. It was a full-fledged 
muti-eater I was expected to meet. The tree which 
provided my slielter was a solitary one that stood near 
the kill. No bolter place being available I decided 
to try my luck discounting the risk involved in the 
adventure. 



The wounded tiger 

The kill was a full-grown bull of no small size. 
The hind parts had been completely eateu away. This 
was the first chance of uneal the tiger had afUT a 
lapse of one month. I had all along been closely 
following his track trying all kind.s of bails, available 
at hand but without any restills. He was intelligent 
enough to evade persons interested in him; beside^, 
he seemed to have developed a special fancy for 
human victims which, however, he loft untouched on 
the slightest suspicion. His activities in this direction 
were not conBned to a particular locality. This added 
to his cunning, gave him the exaltation of a terror. 
The villages round about appeared to be deserted on 
account of his presence. I was sure I did not make 
any mistake os to who the killer of the bull was. 1 
was quite familiar with his pug mark by that time, 

Tlie weapon I had was a WestJy Richard High 
Velocity 425, quite n dependable thing for the reception 
of my friend. Everything was ready, and I examined 
the magazine boat, the trigger, the sights, safety 
catches, etc. To be frank, tliis pre-occupation was 
intended for a diversion which 1 needed badly to calm 
the excitement that was creeping over my nerves. Too 
muoh of it is no good for a clean shot. 

My followers had left me alone mw. The time waa 


proceeding towards dusk. The focus of the electnc 
torch attached to the rifle needed an adjustment. I 
should have seen to it when the men were here. 
However, rather late than never. This is the principle 
I have followed all my life and* I have always been 
late. Nevertheless, 1 stuck to my good intention. 
Several flashes were reflected on the carcass. Yes, 
everything was all right. Now was the turn of expect- 
ancy. Would he come? The question haunted me ever 
since I took to shadowing this unpredictable creature. 
The fool that abandoned delicacies of his own choice 
might not turn up for a bovine species. It was not 
much of an attraction, rather too common a meal for 
him. 

Silence prevailed in the jungle ; indeed a queer 
Rilcnce which cannot be described. Tl)c environment, 
if it were not uncanny, seemed to be chargexi with 
mystery. Darkness around me slowly, steadily, was 
adding to it a physical load that was difficult to bear. 
EveryLiiing seemed to have gone to sleej) ex'jepting I. 

1 heard a familiar sound behind me, those cautious 
steps of the mighty roamer of the night. My attention 
was rivetted in that direction. 

Soon I discovered that it wa-s not what I thought 
it to be. The sound was created by the falling of dry 
leaves. A few minutes passc<l by; another disappoint- 
ment followed. It was a mongoose. These deceptive 
agents practically dragged my patience to exliaustion. 
Everything around me was most annoying. A prospect 
once hopeful now became dull. •I'o get over tliis 
mood I Jit a cigarette. It was accomplished by repeated 
strokes. The inatch-'box was damp. Immediately 
after I had managed to light my cigarette, the un- 
mistakable indication of a running be.ist was heard 
from beneath my machan. So he was here! 

He must have been watching the mov^oineuis of 
the machan while I was busy lighting the cigarette. 
The movement scared him away. All my labour was 
lost; I knew he was not coming back. The incident 
left me in the grip of depn^ssiun. Since all was over 
the only occupation 1 had was to brood over my ill- 
luck and curse the beast to my heart’s content. 

Time by now must have rolled towards mid-night. 
I felt inclined to snooze in a sitting posture ag no 
better position was possible within the limited space. 
While I was preparing for a nap I heard a rustling 
sound to the left of the machan. The creepers were 
moving. Might he a lizard. I took no ^notice of it, 
but a dreadful semsation crept over my body, and 
in no time I realized that I had contacted the messen- 
fer of Death. It was a snake of immense size creeping 
over my knee. The touch had a paralysing effect. I 
cannot recollect how I managed to make myself etiff 
and still like a rock. My presence of mind was provi- 
dential. The x enomous creature continued its journey 
towards the opposite side of the machan. Slowly %% 
passed by. 1 was left alone. . « 
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' It took some time to recover from the shock. My 
forehead was still wet with cold perspiration. Night 
was fast slipping into dawn. It was heralded by a 
cuckoo. The sooner it came the better. I felt almost 
restless to get down from my perch. I resolved 
not to go for this dij^gusting shikar business any more, 
i am not quite sure whether this was my fifteenth or 
sixteenth resolution. 

1 was waiting for the light of day, when all of a 
sudden 1 heard the carcass being dragged with a terrific 
force. This was no job of a leopard. He had come 
back! I repeated within myself, “You are not going 
to escape.” The butt-end of the rifle was well-fixed 
on my shoulder, the barrel was directed towards the 
spot, the light wa^ switched on and 1 was face to face 
with the terror of the jungle. It was a huge beast. The 
moment the light was ilashcKl, he turned round towards 
me. The kill was dropped from hi.s mouth which 
exposed dreadful fangs. Tlu* stand revealed a hesi- 
tant mood, not quite sure of an attack or retreat. 
The reflection of the light caught his eyes which seemed 
to be in flames. There was no tiime to lose. Quick 
decision, of do or die, resulted in a heart-shot. I 
could, not have missed him from such close quarters, but 
it was obvious that I did. The beast received a solid 
bullet from a high velocity rifle and dashed straight 
tor me, almost simultaneously with the report of the 
rifle. In another moment his right front leg was on 
the rest bars of tl^ viachan. 1 was not prepared for 
this .sort of uubecoiiLing behaviour. 

I could see he was ad\'ancing. The paw was just 
a few inches belo\? my knre. With desperate struggle 
he continued to climb up. I can tell you, it was not 
a very pleasant feeling, a man-eater trying to tickle 
your knees. There was no space to move backward 
to adjust the rifle to an advantageous position. The 
barrel was too long to ibe taken out quickly from the 
sight-hole wherein it was lodged. The only course left 
was \o pull back the rear-side of the rifle and use it 
as a club. It was not an easy performance either, but 
I was desperate and I did not slop until I succeeded. 
The rifle used as a club served me very well. Several 
violent blows on the paw released the hold. A mass ot 
solid bones and muscles dropped on the ground with 
a great thud. .Now was thq chance to empty another 
bullet from the magazine. The beast fell perpendi- 
cularly under the machan and the angle prevented 
his reaching me in a bounce. He had to go farther 
away from the tree for a favourable position. The 
movement revealed that the left fore-leg hud been 
damaged beyond use. It was practically, detached from 
the body. He tried another jump which did not work 
well. The next move was rolling and he managed to get 
away fronn my sight before I could register a second 
shot. He was now behind me giving vent to his fuiy 
by dragging hoarse coughs. The effect of the sup- 
pressed growl has to be beard and felt rather than 
told. ,Tt did not resemble the roar of tho king of the 
jungle but tba sound yras pcwurful enough to stop 


the beating of a strong man's heart. My nerves were 
giving way, perhaps I would have fainted had he xu>t 
retreated from the scene. The growl gradually faded 
away as the animal receded at a distance. He could 
not have gone far as 1 heard distinctly the sound of 
another fall. Occasional coughing continued, the sound 
emanating continuously from the same place. The 
damage done gave me hope of a prospectful morning. 

The light of the day came at last. 1 was waiting 
for my men. I needed their presence for the obvious 
reason that I had not the guts of the author of The 
Mar^eatcn oj Kvmaun. I dared not offer a grand 
chance of vengeance to the wounded tiger lying in 
ambush somewhere nearby. 

The open space all around the tree was covered 
with tall diy grass, so thick that vision could not pene- 
Mute even from above. 

While seated on the machan, 1 tried to locate the 
spot where the great oat fell and could not get up. 
There was no trace of hiinv but 1 discovered with th« 
kelp of a binocular heavy clots of a bucketful of 
blood. Jungle ants had gathered in millions for a 
voracious meal. The spot around the place of feast 
bad been violently disturbed. Not a single blade of 
grass stood erect within a radius of three or four feet. 
They were sufficient indications that vitality was not 
extinct yet. Not a good sign to one who knows what 
a wounded tiger means. 

The sun was up already. The time was perhaf'S 
somewhere between eight and eight-thirty. 1 heard 
my men shouting at the top of their voice, obviously 
an exclamation of joy. My peon was unusually 
attached to me. He made it a habit of telling every- 
one confidently that 1 was a crack shot, which of 
course meant that his master flever shoots twice. This 
was probably the cause of the excitement. They were 
under the impression that the trophy had been kept 
ready. Conscience was pricking me. I did not W'ant 
false honours and it was my duty to warn them 
about the danger that was lurking near the tree. 1 
leleased my rifle from its entanglement and stood up 
cn the machan to say everything was not as bright as 
ii seemed to be. Jungle manners are different, often 
stripped of polish, and 1 had no difficulty in aunounc' 
ing my mission in my own way. The announcement 
had its effect. Hnlf of tho bakshectih-huniers lost nu 
time in turning their backs and taking to their heels 
as fast as they could. Tliose who decided to march 
forward were the forest guard, the ranger and niy 
faithful peon. I knew the guns carried by the guard 
and the ranger were loaded with palletca. 1 was 
relieved. 

I climbed down from the tree in great haste and 
exchanged my v^eapon with that of the ranger before 
he had any time to enquire what the matter was. The 
double barrel had the desirable elements within. 
There was no need to be doubtful as nobody in these 
parts use uncertain ammunition. L. Gs. and S. Gs. are 
freely used on tigers as well, though forest rules do 
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rot Allow the benefit of «uch ea^ markemanship. 
The pailetes were eaiential now in case of sudden 
ettaok from close quarters. The manipulation does 
not require a decisive aim; it is something like snipe 
shooting. 

1 explained to the relief party what had happened. 
My narration gave them a shock such as they never 
had in their life. They scratched their heads and said, 
*'That is what you should not have done ; you could 
as well have shot to kill." In answer I had to say that 
that was my honest intention but the brute refused 
to die. 1 was sure he was lying near-about. 1 was 
prepared to prove that I meant to kill the beast if the 
ranger could get some men or buffaloes to beat the 
jungle. The ranger looked round. Grass, seven feet 
tall, covering an area of five or six football grounds, 
did not seem to offer a bright prospect for a beat. 
1 could see he was not in favour of the undertaking. 
The best course in the circumstances was to provoke 
his sense of honour. 1 need not go into details as to 
bow I managed my business My endeavour had a 
psychological effect on him. But the reaction on me 
was of a dqubtful character. 1 courted trouble unwit- 
tingly; on one side was the forced honour of a leader, 
and on the other the cowardice that took belter 
behind me. I had no other alternative but to behave 
like a brave sportsman. It was an awful job under the 
existing conditions. 

Men or buffaloes were not available at that hour. 
We had decided to see through our perilous task. 
The ranger and the peon collected a number of smaU 
pebbles which they were required to throw around 
as we pressed forward. The track was marked by 
distinct stains of blood on the grass and all along the 
path the animal had passed through. He walked on 
three feet; the other foot was hanging and he dragged 
i.. We covered a distance of more than a furlong in 
this manner. While advancing we noticed that the 
animal had not enough vitality left in him. He was 
unsteady and was obliged to take rest here and there. 
We had by then come near the end of the field. In 
front of us stood a bamboo clump, a thick lonely 
bush, presenting a suspicious look. 1 had bitter ex- 
periences of those bushes. Naturally I thought it 
would be wiser to chalk out a plan before we went 
nearer. The ranger was a.«iked to stop. Obedience wa'« 
quicker than expected. He had seen something moving 
underneath the bush and this was confinmed b> iny 
peon. He saw the tail of the tiger. 1 warned the ranger 
to be ready. Any moment the tiger might be on us. 
We stood still watching the top of the grass, expecting 
something to happen soon. A minute or two passed 
by ; nothing happened. The 'peon suggestei! that we 
should surround the bush and he had no objection to 
throwing pebbles in the right direction. Should that 
be effeetive, there would be no difficulty in sottling 
the budness onoe and for all. But I could not con- 
soientiooify apmve of that operation because 1 had 
learnt It aijiwfeoee what the charge of a wounded 
ti|S^ was Wim eqpedally on ground. I was conaideiing 


of a chance shot from a safer distance. The disturbance 
of the bush was likely to drive the animal out. The 
conclusion seemed to be fairly reasonable. The ranger 
and the peon were called back to stand behind mo. 
The first shoi from the rifle of the ranger went off but 
there was no movement from the other side. My peon 
had reserved a foors department in his head which 
occupied a larger apace than mine. The pressure of the 
department made him rush towards the clump to see 
whether the chance shot worked or not. 1 had not 
anticipated the possibility of such a mad act and 
before 1 could warn him the devil was out. The tiger 
bounced with a terrific growl just in front of the peon ; 
a few steps moie and the peon would have been just 
another victim. Luckily the animal stumbled down. 
The peon w'as as if petrified and stood still. A man's 
life was in danger. The immediate thing to do was to 
stop the animal where he was. 1 could not the 
double barrel from a distance. The pailetes would 
spread and hit the peon as well. The weapon of the 
time was the rifle. 1 stretched my hand behind asking 
for it. My voice was audible enough but the weii)on 
was not forthcoming. I turned back quickly and dis- 
covered the ranger was missing. There was no time to 
investigate as to what happened to him. 1 cannot 
account for how 1 gathered myself up and came as fast 
as 1 could behind the peon. Then a strange thing 
happened. The tiger must have been demoralised or 
the damaged leg did not allow a bounce ; whatever 
it was, there was a lull. The tiger w’as no more vi.dble 
under the tall grass. He must have been crawling, 1 
could see from the movements on the top of the 
grass that he whs retreating. Firing on guess work 
might make the situation worse. 1 preferred to wait 
and watch. 

The movemient of the grass passed by the 
bamboo clump. Now u pandemonium followed. A hue 
and cry W’as heard from the opposite side of the 
ilunii^'‘puli, puli" (tiger, tiger) 'there he goea- and 
many other exclamations of fear that usually follow 
under such confusion. I'lie cry for help came from 
the cooly women who were going that way towards a 
coupe. I rushed towards the spot but could Bee 
nothing. I w'as bewildered. Gho.sls do not play in day 
time I Nor was there anything ghostly about it. All 
the women had got up i>rf trees in all directions. They 
clapped their hands to draw my attention. They 
pointed to a spot where the tiger lay. At last I under^ 
stood so by the signs. It was a thorny bush preceded 
by a high boulder. Going near it, I beg&n to walk on 
all fours keeping the gun ready. Inch by inch I went 
near the top and with the utmost caution I raised my 
head very slowly. Ah, there he was. The hind part 
\q) to the chest was visible. The head was within cover 
of the bush. He was living down, apparently unable 
to take cover on account of exhaustion. I felt he was 
aware of my presence. His tail was moviug up and 
down. I took a good aim at his heart. The trigger 
was pulled and the report of the gup. concluded a 
good business ; the terror of *tLe forest was dead. 



4 HOMAGE TO BAPU FROMFAR-OFF BRAZH. 

Bt KRISHNA KRIPALANI 


When 1 came to this far-away land on the other side 
of the globe, where there is summer now when there 
is winter in India, I was curious to know what the 
people, the common intelligentsia, knew and felt about 
us, Indian people. I knew that, there was a uniform 
pattern of knowledge about India which, thanks to our 
long subjection to alien rule, was common in almost 
all foreign countries, namely, that we were an ignonmt, 
stupid people, poverty-and disease-ridden, steeped in 
superstition and religious intolerance, keeping company 
with tigers, snakes and naked fakirs. I was therefore 
surprised to find that the people, wherever wi' wc'tit, 
not only received us with warm affection but even 
looked up at ii*^ with admiration. It was not difficult 
to discover the reason. We carnc from the land '^f 
Tagore and Gandlii. not legendary heroes of antiquity 
but flpsh-and-hlood creatures of the 20th century, who, 
in this age of moral frustration and violence, showed 
(he way of harmony and peace. 

It is remarkable to what height these two men 
have raised the stature of India in foreign eyes — 
Gandhi more than Tagore, for life is bigger than 
literature and art. I am told that on the evening of 
January 30th when the news reached here of Bairn’s 
assassination, common people on the gay boiiIe\ard.s 
of this city were .«crn to wipe tears from^ their eyo.«. 
It was the death not only of a famous Indian but of 
a great friend of huimanity, whom every one could 
claim as his own. 

The common people sighed, wiped their eyes and 
went their way and soon forgot the tragedy. But the 
stir in the soul of Brasil found more than transient 
expression in some very moving and beautiful poems 
written on Gandhiji. The best of them, composed on 
the very evening of the tragedy, was by Cecilia 
Meireles, one of Braairs greatest poets. Her elegy has 
been translated into English and already published in 
India in the inaugural number of the newly started 
magazine United Asia. Fourteen thousand miles away 
from the scene of tragedy, the spirit of a poet, who 
had never seen the victim, whispered in anguiid) : 
Saints die no^ele&sli/, hleedng thsir murderers. 

The last voice of concord returns to the silence of 

the eky. 

The flowers of my tree are Jailing. 1 see a loneliness 

come to embrace me. 

Here is another poem, not so magnificent as the 
one by Cecilia Meireles from which the above 
are quoted, but sincere and moving none the less and 
esqmsBmg the metion of a younger generation. The 
author, Pereira i;^|ma, is % young man, only 23 yeaia 

X 


old. Shy, sensitive and gentle-mannered, 1 found it a 
pleasure to converse with him. He wrote the poem 
soon after Gandhi ji's death and included it in his book 
of verse, Mundo Futuro (Future World). The Eng- 
lish translation is by a Brazilian friend. Profeseor 
Armando Soares. I have retained in the translation 
the spelling of Gandhi’s name as used in the original 
poem. 

— ^Embas.«v of India. Rio de Janeiro. 

QANDI 

January the thirtieth. 194S. 

Christ* s month and MahomeVs flight . . . 

Fou died, Gandi. 

Forgiving your own slayer, 

Praying for us and for him too ... 

Longing for a worUi without violence, 

So that the Creator 
— Who made us in His image — 

Might recognise us. 

You wanted a world mthuut arms, 

Belieinng like Bertrand RusseUr— 

**Only Kindness can saife the world ** 

knew that, that at least was possible, 

Even if freedom were not . . . 

Perhatps you never believed 
In freedom . . . 

Everything holds us in thrall, 

AU is inexorable fate. 

Life is doomed to die 

And even our baptismal name . . . 

You prayed for the unfaithful, the pessimists. 

For the hope of the world. 

For a better world, oh brethren ’ 

For we live only by hope 
And hope^ 

Like iht heavens above. 

Encircles us everywhere. 

So that we jnay never kQl again 
In that era of our dreams ! 

And if man should kill again 
He would do so 

As a writer kills his charaeters . . . 

So that the man who kiUed his own sister 
Because she was a prostitute 
May recall that the prostitute he abused 
Had ekters too, my brathran ! 
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8o that we may bare our heads 

Before a prison 

Rather than before a church * 

So that we may never fudge ! 

To judge 

Brings blood, hate and war . . . 

You died . « • 

In the lowly shade of the outcast 
Through which men felt ashamed to paes. 
But now the shade is become a light 
By which man mil for e*er see a vision. 

You disd . . . 

The tunic you wore 

Was white and immaculate, 

Immaculate and white 
A dove of peace, 

A symbol of the last good-bye. 

You died • . . 

Magician, g^dde, mahaimn, prophet ' 

Like saint, 

To tell Christ in the beyond: 


"*I also died for men . . . 

To face Ood in Your glorious way,** 

You died ... 

But you wiU always be a live example 
For us and the generations to come, 

Fou were reduced to ashes f 

Cast into the Ganges 

Like the spirit of Christ over the waters 

Had you been buried 

Your flesh would have remained intact, 

Mummified, as it were ; 

Even worms seeing your body 
Would have fasted, Oandi, 

In holy reverence to him 
Who longed so intensely 
i4s spirit ne*er did before, 

For peace on earth 

And goodwill towards all . . . 

— Perhira Lima 


do Jandro. 1948 
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THE AFRICAN EMPIRE OF THE NEW WORLD 

Bt g. l schanzlin 


One of the by-producte of the French Revolution of 
1789 was l.he freeing of the Africans in the French 
portion of Haiti, the second largest of the Antillean 
islands. This liberation did not take place automati- 
cally, however ; it was effected after long and bloody 
struggles of the native-born Haitians against their 
colonial white masters as well as against the ensuing 
iimiperial system of Napoleon. 

France finally lost the best part of her West 
Indian empire by sheer inability to protect it suffi- 
ciently, both by land and sea, due to her other 
cemmitments to her opponents in Europe. If Napo- 
leon sold Louisiana, Haiti be lost in an unequal 
struggle with adverse political «and economic condi- 
tions too powerful even for his genius and mental 
energy. Later on, in President Boyer’s time, Haiti paid 
France for the confiscated plantations. 

What we know about this terrific straggle waged 
by Haiti for her independence seems to be largely 
based on hearsay. From all accounts, the former 
slaves displayed reckless, fierce heroism under their 
leaders Toussaint I’Ouverture, Dessalines the “Tiger,*’ 
King Henry Christopher, all former slaves* ' all foil- 
blooded negroes 

The United Sjtatoa was too young a country to 
interfere, England was sympathetic^ and so there 


evolved finally the negro comroonwoaJth of Haiti, a 
republic to begin with under L’Ouvertiirc, « fantastic 
sort of ernpiie uridor Jean J-'icqueg Dosisalines. anon a 
kingdom under Christopher. It was not a very staW*^ 
sort of politic fabric* and perhaps is not today, except 
for the fact that it i.s the only nation of any vdse or 
importance founded by Africans which has to this day. 

least in a measurr. retained its independence from 
the political overlordship of the white man. 

Legend has been bu.^, for a long time now, to 
horoize the elderly former colonial groom of horses 
of a French planter, Tqussaint TOuverturc, into what 
he in the very nature of things, and stripped from the 
incidents of. involuntary servitude,^ really was: a 
miuster of men, a born leader, a cautious statesman. 
It hhowi; u.^ also gigantic Jean Jacques Dessalines, a 
typical black, yet a sort of Black Knight, or at least 
a Percy Hotspur, a fightet if there ever was any. 

And King ChriNtopher, or Christophe, another 
giant of Dahpmoy or Fan stock, wearing himself out 
to bnng his race on the island up to a point where 
they would no longer excite the contempt of the white 
races of the earth ; being legislator, secretary of com- 
merce, warrior, general, judge and ruler, priest and 
prophet foa^his race, building for his monumnt his 
ohi^ iortresS ’pn a mountaim top. 3fi00 feet high, stiH 
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AS anmin&g A piece' of arolnte(^tiire as Quebec or LouiA- 
burg. And then, having gone to the limit of human 
endurance, being vanquished after all by the stupidity 
and lasiness of ex^slaves, dying by his own hand, 
through a golden bullet, as tradition has it. A titan, 
dying more gloriousljr- than Napoleon, hia great enemy; 
falling like a great oak, or tike a giant silk cotton tree 
in a tropical hurricane. 

What a man f 

Economically and commercially considered, Haiti 
is one of the 'moat favoured countries of the globe, a ^ 
tropical island of great fertility. The republic of 
Haiti, sharing the island oi that name with another 
republic of similar origin and rac<i, the Dominion 
Republic, has played no unimportant part in the 
history of world commerce. 

It furnished the United States with coffee long 
before the time of Brazilian coffee-growing ; it was 
famous for its sugar plantations long before the sugar 
industry cjf the neighbouring Cuba became important. 
With its 10,000 square miles it has a population of two 
and a half tnillions, while the Dominion Republic ha.s 
a million and a quarter on about twice the same area 
It has been made what it is by the labor of a popula- 
tion which is probably more homogeneous by this time 
than are great portions of Uie United States, with a 
common tradition, history,* institutions and social 
customs considerably older than that of any American 
^'ornmonwe ilth west of the Alleghanies. 

From the view-point of human biography, the 
earlier Haitians stand out in that dim twilight of the 
Ktormy birth period of the nation in fantastic 
gran^lour. Like their own voodoo, an African religion 
pure and simple, tho.se revolutionaries could have 
been no commonplace stock figures challenging the 
humovoufi contempt of the whites. It would seem that 
they were negroes from' Upper Guinea, rather than 
Bantus from Lower Guinea. They somehow, by the 
lucky accident of the French Revolution, and their 
own bravery, avoided the Suwanee River imbecilities 
of the United Sl^atcs negroes, with all the melo- 
dramatic plantation tomfoolery which down to very 
recent years has prevented the negroes in this country 
from finding themselves racially and politically, 
because it prevented their., seeing themselves in ^ 
different light, from that in which their former 
iipiasters had been willing to see thiem. 

There are three continents which have sent 
streams of population to the Americas. In pre- 
historic times (pre-historic in the sense at least of pre- 
Columbian) Asia must have senl some of his races 
across the Pacific, perhaps the ancestors of both the 
older and later Peruvians, as also all the Nahuatl 
races of Mexico and the south-west with the bulk of 
the forebeats of the Red Indians. Europe was the 
second large contributor in later modem times, contri- 
buting all the present leading races in North, Central 
and South America. The third continent, Africa, has 
had a much iiqaller dbace in peopling the New World 


during th^ IsM; four ci^tdriee,' biit its contrihudbh wee ' 
not without its significance. 

While it is true tSmit in North America English'^ 
and other European setUerB almost succeeded in 
making all the regions between the Rio Grande and ' 
the Arctic a white man’s countiy, the one disturbing 
elemont which finally and signally prevented sucii au 
outcome was not the indigenous American tribes, but 
negroes brought as slaves from' Africa. From the out- 
set, it will be well to take a somewhat different view 
of .‘.lavL'ry than what has become, especially since the 
C’ivil War, the . common view of that institution. 

We have overlooked the fact that not only the 
.Africans jn this countiy, with their descendants, but 
also a large portion of the wliite population of North 
America, are descended from bond Bervants brought 
to this country under vurioiLs types and degrees of 
social and economic servitude. Nor will it do to 
consider the position of the present negro population 
in any part of the two American continents merely on 
its racial side. The Africans transplanted to the 
western hemisphere, barring their temporary social 
servitude, should be considered in all their bearings 
upon the political, social and economic conditions of 
any portion of American .soil where their ancestors 
were brought, or where they may be living at present. 

No history of the United 3tates that is worthy of 
the name pf history will ever be written that does not 
take into full account the ahafe which the Africans 
and their descendants have had in the building up of 
this republic. What is true of the United States is, of 
course, still more true of Mexico, of the West Indies, 
and also of large sections of the South American 
rontinent. 

Here again it Khoiild be said that the rfiarc which 
Africans with their descendants have bad in the 
political and social development of these regions is out 
of all proportion with the amount of attention 
historians and politicians alike have given or are 
giving to this very important factor which negroes ’ 
have been in the building up of commonwealths, 
civilisations and social systems of all the countries 
itivutved. 

To think of the black republic Haiti, for instance, 
ris if its very history were tainted by the fact of the 
nnee-stbrs of this nation having been in servitude, and 
that nearly 155 years ago, is absurd. No stigmas, 
either racial or social, have ' tan^ble value to an 
impartihl observer of the history of men and of races, 
no matter where nor what they have been in the 
distant past. Such an impartial attitude will at least 
safeguard the investigator from possible embarrase- 
meut if those inquisited should turn inquisitors into 
obr 6wii genealogies. 

During the century and a half after the time pf 
Columbus, the New World was peopled from Latin 
Eiiropb. The West Indies were largely stripped 5f 
their native population, while Central and South 
America were subdued and nominally, at least. 
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Cromwell down to the Americ-Spgnish War in 1808, 
the same thing was done on the North American 
rjontinent ; it. was almost completely stripped of its 
native inhabitants. As far as they survived, they were 
herded into the most inaccessible regions, minus legal 
rights, minus all the conditions under which they 
might have continued their separate tribal existence as 
minority groups. 

Whereas the whites succeeded in most regions of 
the North American continent south of the Rio 
Grande, they did not succeed in all of that region to 
make it a purely white man’s country. Nature hates a 
vacuum ; since the whites could not make a living in 
the sub-tropical regions jn the West Indies, due to 
climatic conditions, they were compelled to bring in 
people who were inured to the hardships of tropical 
(’on^tions and able to perform the hard physical work 
that was necessary to build up a new civilisation. 

What the West Indies would have become if 
negro slaves had not been brought in, is hard to say. 
On the continent, in the strip of the present Gulf 
States of the Union it is at least an open question 
whether white people would have been able to produce 
the necessary means of life by agriculture. Real plan- 
tations producing the staples of trade— sugar, tobacco 
and cotton — would probably have been out of the 
question. 

In both cases, on the continent and in the idands 
of the Aimerican archipelago, essentially the same 
thing happened : races of African origin became the 
real children of the soil. By this time, some centuries 
after their involuntary arrival, these Africans have 
become, perhaps in a larger sense than have the 
whites, Americans. 

When attempts were made to solve the American 
negro question by the creation of the republic of 
Liberia in West Africa, it came to light that American 
negroes, slaves though they had been, had become 
irnumeasurably differentiated from the African negroes, 
and' the colony of Liberia has not been a great success, 
either from the view-point of the re-imported 
Africans or from the view-point of the iodigenous 
African tribes of the interior. The two groups are 
probably as separate today, nearly a century after the 
founding of liberia, as they ever have been. The 
negro problem in America, on the other hand, also 
remains as unsolved today as it ever has been. 

In the West Indies the ease is different. Havana 
in Cuba has become a large city, a cosmopolitan city 
with over half a million inhabitants. But neither 
Cuba, nor any other portion of the West Indies, will 
ever be a white man’s country, not any more than 
Mississippi is a white man’s country. Politically 
speaking, yes, both Cuba and Miasiauppi are white 


and the Caribbean, by sheer force of numbers, will never 
be the exclusive property of members of the CauoaaiaD 
race. Nature is against it. 

On the continent the process has been, and is, 
slower. What the negroes in Haiti, the mulattoes with 
negroes in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, achieved 
in political independence, will be achieved in some 
nearer or farther future by the American negroes and 
, mulattoes wherever .and whenever political conditions 
will make that achievement possible. 

He would be a bold man who would venture to 
prophesy the existence of a chain of colored republics 
both north and south of the Gulf, that is to say 
republics where the prevailing color of the inhabitants 
would not be pure white, if white at all. Nevertheless 
the whole region — ^al) of present Mexico, the American 
Gulf States, and all the West Indies — ^is today not any 
whiter than it was a hundred years ago, perhaps far 
less so. 

The artificial separation between whites and blackSf 
in our Southern States, has in no wise even begun to 
solve the negro problem ; it is merely postponing the 
solution. South of the Rio Grande, across the West 
Indies and the Caribbean, the color problem has 
never reached the acute state in which this problem 
remains to this moment in the United States. Seeing 
that the negroes cannot be assimilated by the whites 
in this country, there remains only the other way out 
of the difficulty, separate political life for the two 
races with minority groups for whoever happeUa to 
be in the minority in any given part of the country. 

The conditions under which the negroes of Haiti 
achieved their independence from their white masters 
may not again arise in any American region where 
negroes form a large majority of the population, but 
some other conditions may. How infinitely superior 
American negroes have become to African negroes 
came to light startlingly in the case of Liberia, 
referred to above. 

The rising tide of color moy not be, and is not 
necessarily, a spootacular thing that lends itself easily 
to news-reels. But it probably is a tide, a silently 
forceful phenomenon, as silent and forceful as nature 
itself. Whatever is man-made, be it breakwaters or 
laws, will resist and does control the tides locally. 
They are mere palliatives, however, and in no wise 
do they actually regulate that tremendfpus array of 
forces in the physical universe on the one hand and in 
the development of the human race on the other. 
It has taken four centuries to repeople the Americas, 
repeopling them with a great variety of races : the 
readjustment of the aspirations of these races, as to 
the bounds of their habitation— this with many other 
related probleme must find its solution in the 
future. 



THB INtlSftNAtlONAL BANSL AND IIB FUTURE 


By MANKUMAK SEN 


At the moment, a Mission on behalf of the Inter* 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development is 
on a visit to India. Jn view of India's approach to the 
Bank for a loan to hnancc her urgent productive plans 
considerable interest has been evoked in the circle o! 
economics and industry as regards the scope and 
functions of this international institution. The fact 
that the question of International Bank Mission 
marked the beginning of budget session of the Indian 
Parliament a few days back is a further proof and 
indication of the keen interest our legislators are 
taking in this matter. Since India became seli- 
governiug this is the first attempt to raise foreign 
capital on a long-term basis for financing her imme- 
diate K'cozisiruclion and development requirement. It 
is a pleasure to us to notice that the peoples* repre- 
8entativc.s in the Parliament were awakened to this 
vital question of rehabilitation of war-disrupted 
Indian economy. 

After the termination of the second World War 
India has achieved her much-struggled-for indepen- 
dence. Along with Independence the country has been 
partitioned and the sources and available finances of 
the country have been divided between two opposite 
camps. At an interim budget placed before the Central 
Legislature eight mofiths after the attainment of free- 
dom the financial position was reviewed and despite 
all efforts at austere, spending and tightening of the belt 
the budget disclosed a huge deficit. The then Finance 
Minister did nut try to bridge the gap and instead left 
it conveniently to be carried forward. Meanwhile the 
problem of refugees' resettlement was assuming alarm- 
ing proportions and a huge expenditure on that 
account w^as urgently called for. Added to it was the 
costly, programme of ‘prohibition’ and abolition ot 
zomindaries initiated by the provinces in accordance 
with the policy of the Congress. Railways. Port Trusts 
and Public Works equipments not being repaired or 
renewed during the war years, the demand on this 
account too became increasingly pressing and high. At 
the outset of the current financial year and soon after 
the last budget, the price-lovt»l of commodities started 
rising further. The over-all picture was extremely dis- 
appointing. Series of conferences, both governmental 
and non-governmental, were held to devise way- and 
means to counteract the evil forces of ‘inflaticn,’ The 
provinces were called upon not to count upon any 
Central grant for their programmes of ‘proliibition’ 
and abolition of zemindaries. Development projects 
not likely to yield immediate results were abandoned. 
The rate of interest having been reduced to ]*ercent 
the Government Loans received a cold response. In the 
field of exchange an unprecedented crisis raised 
head and due to shortage of dollar India was seriously 
l^andicapped along with some other nations. The 
International M^etary •Fund was approached for 


exchange facilities in respect of hard currencies, and 
from disclosures (made in the Pdiliameut by Hon'bie 
Dr. John Matthai in course of his reply to the ques- 
tion of India’s proposal to borrow from the Inter- 
national Bank we find that a loan of 80 million dollars 
Was accommodated to India by the International 
Monetary Fund. 

But this w'as only a short-term finance obviously 
for meeting current expenditure on food and other 
requirements. India's present proposal, we have already 
pointed out, is for long-term finance. Although Dr. 
Matthai was not in a position to say exactly for which 
of the development projects India solicited the Bank'i 
aid, his statement revealed that prominent among those 
were projects for reclamation of 10 million acres of 
waste but cultivable land, for the sinking of tube- 
wells, development of fisheries, purchasing of loco- 
motives, ships and hydro-electric equipments. Those 
fields of investment, we must remember, are less attrac- 
tive to private cajutal in view' of the fact that invest- 
ment required in them is large, return on capital invested 
is small and uncertain and thirdly, there is every 
prospect of Government's intervention or control. As 
such, these are the most appropriate fields for the 
proposed Bank's aid being employed usefully. An 
infiuential weekly of Bombay has referred to another 
lid vantage that 

“The fact that the Bank has lent funds to a 
member country may help infuse a certain amount 
of confidence in private capital in foreign countries 
to invest in the borrowing country. For it knows 
that the Bank will lend to a member country onb’ 
after fully satisfying itself about the readiness ot 
the latter to take effective measures to i>romot-e 
economic and financial stability, to eliminate dis- 
criminating restrictions which impede the flow ot 
private capital and otherwise to create condition.-? 
w’hicli will attract private investment 

The visit of the 1. B. Mission is particularly 
opportune in so far as it coincides with the enunciation 
of anuch-speculated Truman Doctrine. This Four-point 
I'ruman Plan envisages u new role for international 
capital in its now- famed Point Four and purports to 
solve the- dileimma of democratic capitalist enterprise. 
Mr. Truman has discarded the idea of economic 
imperialism and has pronounced that the presen*: 
doctrine is ‘a co-operutive enterprise in which all 
nations work together through the United Nations 
its specialised agencies.* Dean Acheson. the newly- 
appointed Secretary of State, said in his first Press 
Conference that India is an obvious country for help 
of the sort envisaged in President Truman’s Point Four. 
Later Mr. John J. MeCloy, President of the Inter- 
national Bank, commenting on this famous Point Four 
said in a Press Conference that **lndia looks good.** 

* ComiMregt February 5, 1949. 
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Mr. MoCloy further pointed out that the Bank has a 
'substantial mission^ in India. Actually the fiank’a India 
Mission is the largest ever sent into the field of the 
Bai^. The U. S. has major contributions to the Bunk 
and the Bank's Chief Engineering Advisor and some 
other high-ranking officials are also American. 
Naturally, without prejudicing the sovereign status of 
the Bank, the Bank’s India Mission cannot afford to 
ignore Truman's Point Four that advocates assistance 
for reconstruction and development of undeveloped or 
under-developed countries of the world. In his famous 
article published in the Engineering News Record, Mr. 
MoCloy also has said: 

'The World Bank is not unlike the normal 
lending agency which aims to make loans that will 
be repaid. The loans in this case huve tlie purpose 
of reviving and promoting the econotnms of the 
member countries.”* 

In its Charter one of the main objectives of the 
Bank has been defined as follows : 

^ ‘To assist in the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of territories of members by facilitating the 
investment of capital for productive purposes 
including the restoration of economies destroy^ or 
dismpted by war, the reconversion of productive 
facilities to peace-time needs, and the encourage- 
ment of the development of productive facilities 
and resources in less developed countries/' 

The threefold functions of the Bank are stated 
to be ; (a) Rehabilitation of war-devastated areas ; 
ib) facilitating the transition of war-economy of a 
country to peace-economy, and (c) advancement of the 
under-developed countries of the world. For the 
achievement of these objects the Bank is equipped 
with ocnsiderable financial resources. The authorised 
capital stock of the Bank is 10 billion dollars divided 
mto 100,000 shares of 100,000 dollars each subscribed 
by the Bank's members. The Bank, it may . be noted, 
may make or facilitate loans to its member countries 
under three different (methods. Fh-sUy, the Bank may 
make loans out of its own paid-up capital, reserve 
fund, etc. Secondly, the Bank may guarantee in whole 
o?‘ in part loans made by private investors through 
usual investment channels. In the third place, the 
Bank may make or participate in direct loans but of 
funds raised, in the market of a member or otherwise 
borrowed by . the Bank. 

During these three years of it.s existence, the Bank 
has operated within the walls of Europe only. In the 
second year the loans made, by the Bank were 250 
million dollars to France and 195 million dollars to the 
^Netherlands— in all 445 million dollars. Tfie Third 
Annual Report, just published, shows that during the 
period covered by this Report, loans advanced by the 
Bank were as follows : Denmark 40 million dollars, 
Luxembourg 12 million dollars, Chilean Government 
10 million dollars. Four Dutch Shipping Companies 
12 million doilais. 


StressiDg the need for proper utilization of the 
Bank's loans, Mr. ^oCloy in his article, earlier 
mentioned, says : 

‘The loans must stimulate production in order 
to i>rouiote broad economic recovery. Production in 
each country has two objectives : Finst, to fulfil 
domestic requirements, and second, to build up 
surpluses for shipment abroad in exchange tor 
essential imports. The Bank aims to assist its mem- 
ber countries by financing their purchases of needed 
outside goo<ld,;with the stipulation that purchases must 
be for items that will increase the members own 
productive power. The resulting increased produc- 
'tion will enable the metiuber either to satisfy a 
greater part of its domestic demands, thereby 
rediicing the need for imports; or it will make 
available additional goods for export, inerejwi'ng 
the country’s ability to pay for purchases made 
outside ita f)oiderH. In either case adequate produc- 
tion is the key to bringing the country’s economy 
into betti^r’ balance and to promoting an increased 
.•»landard of living.”t 

The international demand for new capital from 
the Bank has been almost exclusively for dollars. 
Refemng to this the Ecotvomist pointed out recently 
that 

‘*The Bank s dullai resources ;ue severely 
limited. It collected about 750 million in dollar 
subscriptions from the United States and other 
•member countries. In addition it mobilised another 
S250 mi thou by last year’s issue of bonds in the 
American capital market. It has to dale made loans 
of slightly over $500 million. Since its dollar 
resources cannot bo allowed to rim down completely, 
the remaining scope for dollar loans is modast.” 

We understand Economises tributes to the Bunk's 
activities and empathy and alertness for its eueunir 
bered dollar position. But what we do not understand 
is that why the Bank did not so far think it wise to 
extend its interests beyond the shores of Europe. 

We, however, will continue to hope that the Bank 
to justify its existence and international status, must 
henceforth take active interest in Asian countries. 
the third Annual Report such noble sentiments aic 
traceable. Tlie Bank from now on must act up to those 
ideals and objectives. An unduly cautious, conservative 
and partisan outlook has marked the United Nations 
and its satellites, of which the International Bank may 
be recognised as one. And it was this disastrous policy 
that Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of Indu 
condemned time and again in the special session of the 
Security Council addressed by him. An unusually 
heavy responsibility has devolved upon the India 
Mission of the Bank. India's, by the way, is the finst 
application for the Bank's loan from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. India has suffered no less than Europe 
in the devastating second World War and its after- 
math. War-torn India deserves no leiu care and attsn- - 
tion. India’s case is the acid-test for the Bank's honesty 
of purpose. 
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SmiAtlON AHD BtbDffiSM* 

Bt MutAuAHOPiDHYATA VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


Lot ub ponder a little about the present situation 
of the world. Is it commendable ? We are here on the 
occasion of a jubilee festivaL Indeed we all desire 
jubilation. But: 

"Ko nu haso 1dm anando 
niccam pajjalite aati" 

'^When all is ever ablaze what is tliere to laugh or 
to be joyous about?” 

What a deplorable state 1 Who could ever imagine 
it oven in one's dream ? And is it not that every one 
of us feels it very strongly. Indeed **pitva mokfima- 
yim pramada-madiram umnaUabhuiam jagaC* 'having 
drunk the dangerous wine of ignorance the world has 
now gone mad.” 

But how has it hapiiencd ? Certainly not owing to 
the action of the uneducated for they are quite 
ignorant. And I can tell you that even if you succeed 
by any mcjins in convening an assembly of all the 
uneducated, past, pn'scrit and future, and they put 
their heads togt^ther for hundreds of years, it will be 
impossible for them even to imagine — far less to do — 
the evils done to the world by the modem educated 
people. SoDK' blame hero S<*ieiicc*. But certainly 
Science rnn iu no way be bluinod. By fire you c.an do 
both, cook your food and bum down one's house. 
Here the fire docs iiot call out to the man thus, ‘Come 
0 man, do not cook the food wuth me, but set me 
to that houpc.* Similarly it is certainly not Science 
that is to be blamed but the scientists who direct it3 
wrong application. Is it not true that the proper appli- 
cation of Science has been of immense good for all 
kinds of beings, and not for human beings 
merely ? Everyone should, therefore,, remain ever 
thankful to the trend of modem education, that leads 
to the ever-growing researches and discoveries in the 
dormain of science. 

w But how is it Hint the modem education i.s now 
being used for the utter destruction of the world, 
there being nowhere any shadow of wobU and saniu 
Considering this I was often thinking that had I been 
in power I would have at once stopped the education 
that has brought about the extinction of humanity. 

But where is the disease ? Let me tell you frankly 
that the malady from which the entire world is sufler- 
ing terribly has enviously entered into the marrow, 
but in order to cure it you arc simply appljring 
ointment on the outward skin only. But before start- 
ing treatment one must know what the real disease is, 
there must be diagnosis by a really experienced medical 
man. There are two classes of physicians, now and 
old. And there are also two kinds of drugs, prepared 
in modern and old systems. That you have special 
attachment to the former is quite evident. So long 
you have been trying only the first type of physicians 
as well as medicines to the utter negligence of the 

* AddreM dellYer^ on th« oeoMlon SIhrtr JaMbt Cdibntta 
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latter. But what has been the effect? Does the 
disease increase or decrease day by day 7 No reply 
is necessary, as we all see it with our own eyes. Yet, 
never do we hear fromi you anything about the old 
school of phy.sician8 or their medicines. But is it trui* 
that all things that are old or ancient lose their value 
or merit ? Nobody knows how old the sun is, yet, 
who will say that the sun is ever deprived of its heat 
and light ? 

I am fully alive to my deficiency and shortcomings 
and to the gravity and perplexity of the problems 
with which we are everywhere faced, and, in fact, I 
consider myself nothing but a pigmy, and as such too 
good to do any good or suggest a marvellous cure. 
Yet following the footsteps of ancient sages, 1 am 
einboldenrd to point out unmistakably the disease and 
Ihe medicine therocjf. It is, however, never suggested 
that you are her(j advised simply to follow the sageg 
blindly. Far fiom it. Apply your reasons as far as 
you ciin, and if and w'hen you are satisfied, and I 
b('Iieve, as rr.eu of reason you will be satisfied, 
yon are to act upon it. I^t a man think whatever he 
likeri, I shall s)>cak out aloud that the disease we are 
talking about and the world is suffering from! is nothing 
but the inordinate dome for worldly enjoyments 
known in a nutshell in our country as kama (desire). 

All our religion, literature and philosophy point tc 
it in one voice, ju.st as all waters flow towards the Bea 
In this connection, let us first of all take an instance 
from Buddhi.sm. As you all know, Maravijaya (th< 
conquest of the temi)tcr) depicted so beautifully in 
the Buddhist texts, Lnlitavislara and Biiddhacharita 
is a most significant incident in the life of the Buddha 
Indeed as the mieans of nirvana or of all sorts of w^ell- 
being it is to be regarded as the central point not only 
of Buddhism, but also of all the principal religiom 
and philosophical systems of India. We should remem- 
ber that it is only after his triumph over Mara anc 
never before it, that Gautama Buddha became tht 
Buddha. Obviously tJie conquest of Mara is here 
symbolical. What is then here the symbolized sense ? 
What is ii that stood in the way of the Buddha’s final 
realization ? Wlmt was in fact that he conquered and 
thus became free ? It is nothing but kama or trishna 
(desire) referred to above. Coasidering its terrible 
consequences, no name bettor than Mara, literally 
meaning ‘death’, can be applied tb it. It is therefore 
very significant and most appropriate. Thanks to the 
writers of the Buddhist literature who first used the 
word therein. If religion is that from which there is 
the accomplishment of exaltation and supreme good* 
and undoubtedly it is so, it holds good not only in 
regard to all the true religions of India but also of the 
world at large. No religion or good action is possible 
without the control of kama, and no better instance 

* **Yato*bhyttdajraiiJhsre]nBBMfcddblh m dhtnaAb"— 
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can be cited than the last two World Warn which have 
turned men into beaate ae we see with our own es^s. 
Familiarity often breeds contempt, and 1 am afraid, 
the case will not ibe different, if one is here reminded 
of a few lines of the Bhagavad-Qita (U 36-37, 43) : 

**Kama is the root cause of all sorts of evil and 
as such it is the formidable enemy. It drives one ^ 
if by force to commit sin even involuntarily. This 
enemy is therefore to be killed, though it is very 
difficult to do so.** 

How even tlm secular literature of our country is 
saturated with this idea may briefly be illustrated frosmi 
two of the dramas of Kalidasa. In the Ahhijruina- 
Sakuntala the first union of the king with Sakuutala 
was effected simply by the impulse of kama and conse- 
quently it was cursed bringing about their separation. 
Then in the hermitage of the sago Maricha which was 
a tajydhdddki-kfihvtra (field of success in austerity), 
the minds of both of them were purged of all impuri- 
ties of kama and their second union was a real one 
and as such full of bliss. Similarly in the Kumnra^ 
sambhava, another work of Kalidasa, Pravati’s attempt 
to win Siva (the Ausincious One) with the help of 
Madana (Cupid) or Kama, failed utterly and it is 
only when Madana was burnt to ashes that she suc- 
ceeded in realizing Him. From the very beginning 
Indians were so deeply convinced of the ruinous conse- 
quence of kama that they tried their best to keep 
their minds detached from worldly enjoyments as far 
as they could, giving rightly the higher place to 
spiritual advancement. 

Having rightly given tluj higher place to spiritual 
edvanoement the Indian teachers tried every means 
they could find out for keeping their mindvS detached 
from worldly enjoyments that bring about evil conse- 
quences. To give only a few examples from the philoso- 
phical or religious 5peculation.s of our teachers the 
following few words may be said. In Buddhist 
philosophy such terms as Vijnanmfoda and Sunyavada, 
or pudgalanairatmya (non-substantiality) and dharma’- 
Tioiralmya (non-substantiality of things) are well- 
known. What is the purpose of propounding these 
theories ? Nothing but the complete eradication of 
kama. As regards kama there must be two things, its 
subject and object. But in fact, the existence of none 
of them can be shown, as they declare with their strong 
grounds that anything, external or internal, that 
appears to us as existing, is, in reality, unreal, just like 
the imaginary town in the sky (gandharvanagara) . To 
be very brief, the following words may be quoted here 
with special reference to sunyatavada : 

**One who believes in the void is not attracted 
by worldly things, bocause they are unsupported. 
He is not delighted by gain, nor is he cast down 
by not gaining. He does not feel proud of his glory, 
nor does he shrink from lack of glory. Scorn does 
not make him hide, nor does praise win him over ; 
he feels attached neither to pleasure, nor does he 
feel aversion to pain ..." 

The whole religious literature of India, supported 
variously by its different systems of philosophy is full 
of this idio si idbondoment of komo which is for the 


immense good for not oidy of this country but for tbo 
world at large. It will be suicidal if we neglect and 
forget it, specially when we are bom in this land. 

None should think that this is meant for the 
renunciation of the world and retirement in a forest. 
None should think it even in one*s dream. Bemember, 
it was Arjuna who wanted to give ^ip his kingdom and 
live the life of a beggar. But what was the advice of 
Shri Krishna to him 7 It is this : 

Tasmat tvam ultistha yaao labhasva 
jitva aatrun bhunksva rajyam samriddham, 
“Therefore, do you arise and win glory ; having 
conquered the enemies enjoy your affluent king- 
doiin.'* 

Let me E-trike a note of warning. If the dangerous 
tide of inordinate desire is not chocked somehow, and 
it is not that it is not possible, our ruin is inevitable. 

Lcit me row speak a few words as proposed before 
with regard to the Sautrantikas, Why are they so 
called ? Yasomiira says in his AbhidhaTmakoaavyakhya 
(B. B., p. 12) : 

"Yc sulrapramanika na in 
sastrapramanikns ta arjiiirnnlikah 
“Those who hold the autraa as their authority 
and not (Ik; iuiistras* are Sautrantikas.*' 

It is owing to this fact that the Sautrantikas hold 
the name as they njject the authority of the Ahki- 
dharmas of (he Sarvastivadirui, for according to them, 
those Abhidharmas are far from the sayings of the 
Buddha. 

As quite clear, the word Sautrantika is originally 
from mlra and anla, the former meaning a particular 
portion of the Buddhist scripture. But what does the 
word anta moan here ? Some say in such cases it does 
not convey any si^ecial sense, as it is said in Pali mtlam 
eva suttanto. (Sec Childcr's Pali-Enylish Dictionary) • 
The explanation is not quite satisfactory. In such cases 
the w^ord anla in Sanskrit lexicons means ‘ascortain- 
inent' or definite settlement. Cf. Vedanta, Raddhanta 
and Siddhania (established conclusion). Siitranta there- 
fore actually means that which is definitely ascertained 
of the autras. 

That lalor on, in fact, no distinction was ,made 
between a autra and a mtranta is quite clear from the 
following line of the Sikahasamuchchaya (p. 69). Here 
the author himself intending to quote a mtrania 
actually quotes a autra {Akakayagarbha8ulra)1f and not 
any autranta, as he should have done. 

The Sautrantika School is said to have been 
founded by Kumaralata of Taxila. The original works 
of this school are hardly accessible, but no doubt once 
it contained a great variety of philosophical constme- 

* A$ regords the Sastra one may bo toforred to the MadhyanUf 
vibhttgnutrmbkasyatika, Calcutta Oriental Soriea, p. 11. Generally in 
fttch oaaoe the apeechoe of the Buddha are auiroa end the wrltiogi on 
them by prominent teacbere are sa$traB, 
f Apare* pi mahanto 'aarthah 
antranteaulctah yatha ta?ad 
akaaofAriihaentre. 

But thie work le Mtwdlf «Hoiod him m tB^§ aai m m 
mnm, / 
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tiotts. Much of the Sautrantika views may be known 
from the Ahkidharmakoaa of Vasubandhu and its 
vyakhya, for though he was a Vaibhasika and mostly 
(prayena) followed that school in the book he had 
much sympathy with the Sautrantikas and later on he 
himself adopted the yogachara attitude himself bein^ 
the author of some •important books of this school. 

Like the Vaibhashikas the Sautrantikas arc also 
realists, the main difference between them being that 
according to the latter the external world is not 
perceived, ns hold the Vaibhashikas, but is to be 

known by inference. It is not that they do not accept 

its exisicjncc at all, on the contrary they do so. though 

not in the same way. For, they say, it cannot be 

maintained, as done by the Vijnanavadins holding 
that there is only consciousness for without 

the abject of it there is no possibility of it itself. 
Therefore it must be accepted that tliere is the exis- 
tence of the externiil world. As shown by the Vijnnna- 
voflins (see Vwmka) atoms cannot be supi'orted. and 
in th:’t caK* owing to their absence and consequently 
to that of an object made of them anyhow one will 
have to admit by inference the existence of the 
external things, otherwise there can in no way be 
consciousness of the things around us, whicli we cannot 
deny. 

One of the most important and remirkable 
thoughts of the Sautrantikas is their theorj^ of conti- 
nuum (Hantati) of a person or a thing. What it is and 
how it is, nowhere is described better than in the 
Milindapnnha (p. 40)* from which we take the 
following : 

The king .5aid, ‘He who is born, Nag:i.srna, does 
he remain the s/ime or becomes aiiollicr'** 

‘Neither the same nor another.* 

‘Oivc me an illustration.* 

‘Now what do you think, 0 king ? You were 
onec a baby, a tender thing and small in size, lying 
flat on your b.sck. Was that the sami; us you who 
are now grown up V 

• ‘No. That child was one, I am another.* 

‘If you are not tliat child, it will follow that 
you liad neither mother nor i'nther, no 1 nor teacher. 
You cannot bo laiiglit either learning or bc'haviour, 
or wisdom. What, ^eat. king ! Is the mother of the 
embi-yo in the first stage different from IIki .mother 
of the embryo iu the .second si age, or the third or 
the fourth ? Ic the mother of the baby a different 
person fTOm the mother of the grown-up man ? Is 
the person who goes to school one, and the same 
when he has finished his schooling another ? Is it 
one who commit^ a crime, another w’ho is punished 
by having his hands and feet cut off ?’ 

‘Certainly not. But what would you, Sir, say to 
that ?* 

The elder replied : ‘I should say that I .xm the 
same person, now I am growm up, as I w'as when 
I was a tender tiny baby flat on my back. For all 
these states are included in one by .means of this 
body. ( Imam eva kayam nissaya .sahfic tc cka~ 
mmgahitaii ) . 

He gives another illustration : 

Suppose a man, O king, were l.o light a lamp, 
woul d i t burn Uie night through ? 

• Euf, ti. 5«^Mf Voi. xabev,"^ « ir; 


‘Yes, it might do no* 

‘Now, is it the same flame that burns in the 
first watch of the night, Sir, and in the second?* 
‘No.* 

‘Or the same that burns in the second watch 
and in the third V 

‘No.* 

*Then is there one lamp in the first watch, and 
another in the second and another in the third 7* 

‘No. The light comes from the same lamp all 
the night through.* 

‘Just so, O king, is the continuity of a person 
or thing (dhammoaantati) maintained. One comes 
into being, another passes away ; and the rebirth 
is, as it were, simullanoous {apvbbam acharifyicgt viya 
sandnhati). Thus neithcT a.s the same nor ns another 
<loes a man go to the last phase of hi.s self- 
conciousriess.’ 

Still another illustration : 

‘It is like milk which w^hen once taken from 
the cow, tiiriis, after a lapse* of time first to curds, 
and then from curds to butter, and then from butter 
to ghee. Now w'ould be right to .say that tlie riiilk 
was the same thing as the curd^, i>r the butter, or 
the ghee ?* 

‘Orlainly not ; but they are produced out 
of it.* 

‘Just so. 0 king, is the continuity of a potion 
or a thing is maintained. Oiu* comt*s into being, 
another passes away, and the rebirth is, as it were, 
simultaneous. Thus neither as the same nor b-s 
another does a man go on to the last phase of his 
,sp| f-cons»uousness.* 

In passing, one thing may Ive observed here. The 
S.autrantikas are said to have two schools (Ahhidharma- 
kimtvynkhya ; IV. 136), one known by the sjme name, 
.Siutrantiksi? and tlie other w.as called as Daratantikas 
in the Vibhnm. The reference to the Sautrantikas as 
such iu the Vibhasn us extremely rare. One may there- 
fore think that only the Daratantikas w^erc known to 
the* Commenl.'iry. The history of this school is, how'over, 
not yet quite clear. It is therefore mitural to 
eaiabli.sh some relation between tlie name and the 
wmrk of Kurnaralata, Dristanfa-pankii (Levi, JA, 
July-8eploTnb{T. 1927, pp. 95-127). One may demand 
if the Darst.-intikas characteri-se them, by the. employ- 
ment of siiiiile.s, ns snid in Tibetan, according to which 
there is no <liffcr(*ncc between the Sautrantikas and 
Darstantikas However, the sense of the word drutania 
i'? not yei, established with certainty. One may think 
that the word dristanta may imply here some opposi- 
tion to the serq^ture. But what dristantaa arc meant 
here ? Certainlj'^ they are not other than the traditional 
ones. And one may think them to be such as we have 
before us in the MiUndapanha referred to above. 

This continuum of persons and things is not quite 
new to Buddhism, but is already well-known in the 
Sanklnui s>\steni as the Theory of Transformation 
ipanmmavada) , only with this difference that while 
in Buddhism the continum is universal, it is all in 
the Sankhya excepting only the spirit, their maxim 
being 

**KshanapanvarUno hi bhava rife chiimktehJ* 

“Things with the exception of the spirit 
change every moment/ 
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We may also remember heie in this conneotion the 
system of the Jain philosophy which, too, supports the 
theory of transformation just like the Sankhya. 

Now this question of continuum is involved with 
that of the universal flux or momentariness (kskana^ 
bhanga), for if you admit a thing to be in a fixed form, 
it can in no way be continuous. Either it must be fixed 
or continuous, never both fixed and continuous. On 
the following grounds one must admit that whatever 
is existent is momentary. Says the author of the 
Mahay anasutralayikara (XVIII. 82-83) : 

We hold that all that is compound {samskrita) 
is instantaneous. But how is it so ? Because otherwise 
nothing can function. For function is that which is in 
an uninterrupted continuity {prabandhem vrittik 
pravriilih). And it cannot be justified if there are not 
every moment, origination and suppression (uijHida 
and vdrodha) alternately. If, however, one says that 
having remained for a time a thing by the suppression 
of the preceding moment and the origination of the 
succeeding moment the function goes on in an un- 
interrupted continuity, this cannot be accepted. For 
after that there will be no function as there is no 
continuity. Nor is it possible that it itself will be its 
cause. Nor is to be found there any other cause. It 
KnuBt therefore be admitted that in every moment 
something comes into being on account of its own 
cause that precedes it. In this way a thing that is 
produced but does not continue to be cannot remain 
in a different time. 

Again, if it is said that we do not say that a thing 
which is already produced is going to be produced 
again, in that case a cause would indubitably be 
required. But what we say is this : that which is 
produced will after some time be suppressed and not 
just as it is produced. But what is it on account of 
which will it be suppressed ? It cannot be maintained 
that it is the same cause as of the origination. For 
origination and suppression arc mutually contradictory 
and nowhere it is found that the causes of contradictory 
thiugs are the same, as of heat and cold, or the sun 
and shade. 

Moreover, if the instant aneousness of a thing is 
not accepted there will be contradiction with the 
scripture (agama), os well as with the mental percep- 
tion of the yogins. For things arc said by the Bhagavat 
and so if they are not instantaneous his statements 
turn to be false. The yogins also in their meditation 
of the appearance and disappearance of things realize 
the suppression of things every moment. How can it 
be reconciled if instantaneousness of things 1 )g not 
accepted ? : • 

One m^y suppose that a thing after its production 
remains for some time. But how does it remain so ? 
Does it remain itself, quite independent of anything 
else, or with the help from some other thing ? The 
first caxxaot be justified. Why 7 Because afterwards it 
does not remain by itself. And why is it not able to 
remain at the end by itself? Because there musl be 


some cause for remaining so. But it is not to be found 
there. It may, however, be argued that owing to the 
absence of the cause of destruction it remains and 
when the cause of destruction arises it is destroyed 
as the blackness of an unbumt jar disappears by the 
fire as it is well-known. But it is not right, because it 
is not to be found there. For there is no cause even 
afterwards. But is it not said that the blackness of 
an earthen pot is destroyed by the contact of fire-^k 
lact wiiioh is well-known to all ? But it can differently 
be explained. Here the fire simply produces a dissimilar 
continuum of blackness, and wc see that by the 
contact of fire a dissimilar continuum^ of the 
blackness is produced, not the total discontinuum of 
any function. Similarly when one boils water by the 
contact of fire, that water becomes gradually less and 
less till finally it is so small that at the end it dis- 
appears altogether. Here the disappearance of the 
water is not on account of the contact with 
the fire once for all. Nor is it reasonable that 
a thing that has come into being should continue 
to remain,*^ owing to the absoluteness of its character- 
istics {lakshanaikanlyat) . The characteristic of a com- 
pound thing is its transiency, as said by the Bhagavat. 
So if a thing does not pass away as soon as it is pro- 
duced, there will not be its transiency for some time 
however small it may be. Therefore the characteristic 
of the transiency referred to above must bo token as 
opposed. i 

One may argue saying that if every moment, a new 
thing is produced there will be no recognition 
(pratyabhijnana) pointing out “it iff that,** But it is 
not so. For quite possible is there the recognition on 
account of the similarity of the preceding and suc- 
cec^ding moments just like the flames of a lamp.t Thus 
the recognition is owing to the similarity and not to 
the actual presence of the thing. But how can it be 
known? By suppression {nirodhalah) . If a thing 
remains in the same state no suppression is possible, 
because it is that very thing. 

Besides, some transformation (parincma) of a 
thmg IB also noticed at the end. Transformation is 
alteration, and if that transformation of things, cither 
internal or external, docs not begin at first it cannot 
be known at the end. Therefore the transformation 
starts at the very beginning it spreads gradually and 
becomes manifest at the end just like the milk in the 
state of curd. As long as the transformation is very 
subtle it is not ascertained. 

Yet, every moment there is a chan8;e, and one 
must accept the instantaneousness of things. 

Again, if a thing does not change every moment 
it cannot have its particular weight or measure, a small 
boy cannot grow a young man. And if you admit one’s 
growth, it will be useless, for without that change it 

* Id iIm test I rend kasyachid ^tvoMthanam for ka$yachid esthanam, 
p. ISO. 1. 17. 

f AooordJiif tft Qtin«t«. Skt. MayakarapalakavaL Bat what dost 
palaka meao hara 7 ^ s 
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will remain in the aame state, and without further 
growth no increment is possible. 

Thke again, for instance, some other thing such as 
a river or a tank, or a pool. Water is seen there 
sometimes dried or increased to some extent. It would 
be impossible if every moment there is no change, as 
nothing is found afterwards to account for it. The wind 
naturally moves, it becomes violent or is extremely 
slow. This camiot be justified if it remains always in 
the same state without a constant change. 

Here a question may be put to the opponent to 
the theory : *You admit the inii)crmuncncy of things, 
but why do you not also admit their instantaneous- 
ross T 

‘Pocauae no difference whatsoever is ever noticed 
of Ihern t'very moment.’ 

*But why in those ca.ses in which instantaneousneas 
is well-known, as for instance, the flames of a lamp 
in the^r unwavering stale, do you not accept their 
Don-instantancoiisness, as tlie diffeience of the flames 
is not noticed ?’ 

Because it is not notic('d there afterwards as 
before.’ • I 

Furthermore, the Buddhists declare very boldly 
that whatever is existent is moment ai-y {yat sat tat 
kskanikam) for it Is shown that exist eiice consists in 
casual cfl&ciency {arLhakriynkaritd) , And this casual 
cfiicicncy is possible only in two ways either in suc- 
cession or in simultaneity. Nor is it possible of a 
permanent or a non-fluxional thing, all cxistents are 
therefore to be admitted as momentary. Here ' they 
argue : Why is it that a thing which is not momcntaiy 
has no efliciency ? 


Because it does not stand the following examinar 
tion : when according to you, a non-fluxional thing 
produces its present efficiency has it then also the 
capacity of producing the past as well as the future 
I fficiency or not ? If the former, it is not reasonable. 
For if it has that capacity it must produce also the 
past as well as the future efficiency at the same time. 
Because a thing that is capable of doing something 
must do it at the very time, as the totality of causes 
prcKluces its effect. But it, is impossible. If the latter, 
it will ne\’fT produce it at all. Because the efficiency 
has in its train only the capacity, and that which does 
not effect anything in anytime it must be taken as in* 
capable of producing it, as a piece of stone for the 
production of a sprout. Nor does it, in producing the 
l.restmt efficiency, produce also the past and future 
efficiency. If it is however said that with the help of 
a co-operant (sahakarin) in a definite succession a 
non-unfluxion al thing will also produce the past as well 
as llm future efficiency, it cannot be maintained. 

In this way and on a great number of similar 
grounds these Buddhist teachers establish their theory 
of instantaneousuess, which, as said above, is finally 
meant to help one in removing the inordinate desire 
for worldly enjoyment or kama. 

On thctoC as well as some other similar grounds the 
Sautrantikas as in the course of M ahayaJiasutralamkara 
(XVllI) establish the instantaneousnesa of things. This 
is found also in other works, specially of later origin, 
tluMc being a great controversy between the two oppo- 
nent parties, n^presented particularly by the Buddhists 
end Xaiyayikas discusaiiig the whole theory of flux. 


HOTEL TRADE AND TOURIST INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

By S. C. sen GUPTA 


At the time the first shi])s began to traverse the sea 
pulling out from Egypt and from the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf, from Southern A raibia, and from the seacoast 
of India, and caravans along the land routes, it was 
evident that provision had to be made for the accom- 
modaiion and protection of armies of merchants, 
Indians, Babylonians, Egyptians and othersS. So we 
find along these ancient trade routes caravanserais 
sprung up. These merchants had, during their tem- 
porary sojourn, food and shelter in these caravans Tais 
— the hotels ot these early days. With the general 
improvement in economic conditions and the expan- 
sion of trade, the public inns began to make tliuir 
appearance, and by the fifteenth century the inn was 
a distinct branch of business enterprise. During the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries inns 
sprang up everywhere as a result of the increased 
activity in commerce and industry. By the end of the 
eighteenth century they were to be found in all towns 
and villages. 


With improvement in the means of transportation 
and communication and with the increase in travel 
llie old inns had to make way for a new type of 
tstiiblishmcnt, namely, the hotel of the nineteenth 
and twentieth ccnturii?s. The term ‘Hotel’ began to be 
used about 100 years ago when travellers by railway re- 
quired board and accommodation. Round about the fifties 
of the, last centuiy France exerted a distinct influence 
on hotel enterprise generally, and since the eighties 
the United States of America with her giant hotels of 
live hundred rooms and more has also come in as an 
influencing factor. The growth of the hotel movement 
was gradual during the 19th century, but rapid after 
1900. While at present a European hotel with five 
hundred rooms is considered large, the average sise of 
hotels has been on the increase in the United States 
until at present an hotel with one thousand roams or 
more is not at all unusual. 

In North America, there are 39 hotels with rooxoB 
vntii ‘>,000 each and 8 over 2,000 each. Waldorf 
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Astoria^ the largest and most luxurious hotel in the 
world, it is said, made an income of £4,125,000 during 
the last war. 

The people of India are not hotel-minded yet. 
The industry had not been recognised by the autho- 
rities or the pcojde, with the result that we lagged 
behind many countries. Whereas in the past our hotel 
clientele could be numbered in hundreds today it is 
counted in thousands. Taking the term *hatering’* to 
refer to the provision of food, lodging and similar 
services outside the domestic hearth, it can be said to 
have grown steadily in importance during the last 
20 years ; the number in the trade have increased by 
*25 per cent. Although it is difficult to foretell national 
haibits in days to come, it would seem very probable 
that there will be a further extension. Industrial 
canteens shall liave to be installed, either voluntarily 
by the managements or under various Government 
orders in order that the efficiency of the worker shall 
not be impaired by poor feeding. As in England, and 
ether countries of the West, millions of workers will 
become legally entitled to holidays with pay. They 
will 8t)end much money (with their families) in seaside 
towns and inland resorts, and they will stay in hotels 
as well as boarding houses, etc. The car, the radio and 
the airsliips have fostered the desire to travel and 
people only need the assurance of suitable hospitality 
whenever and wherever they wander to cause wide- 
spread increased demand. Since these potentialities 
exist, there is every reason to believe that caterers 
with trained staff will be able to develop the trade 
accordingly. 

Food, drink and shelter, the basic necessaries of 
life arc available in our homes, but Ihey are provided 
to a traveller in the country of his visits by its hotel 
industry. Clearly then hotels are vital to international 
travel. It has been said that most of the important 
business of a country is done in its hotels. The busi- 
ness conumunity, in fact, could not function properly 
without hotels. 

An international conference is held in an hotel, 
in some caiutal city. The delegates must be afforded 
the best hospitality so that they may take away a 
good impression. The services of the hold arc all 
important in this respect. Hotel proprietors have been 
called “The Nation's Hosts.” They might with equal 
truth be called a country's “unofficial ambassadors." 

The hotel business is not the particular industry 
of one country. It is a universal industry, capable of 
being developed in any country according to the 
needs of its people and the tourists visiting, that parti- 
cular country. The position of hotel industry in India 
differs from that in most other countries and in 
particular from that in Western Europe, the United 
States of America and Canada in that the travelling 
public demanding high grade hotel accommodation is 
so extremely small in India as compared with the 
travelling public of other countries mentioned. The 
linaited demand for high grade hotel accommodation 


in India as compared with other countries is due 
mainly to the fact that India lacks that internal 
mobility of population. It will not be out of place to 
give here a short history of some of the leading hotels 
in the country. In Calcutta, the Auckland Hotel. was 
opened in 1841 and today as the Great Eastern Hotel 
it is the second oldest hotel in the British Empire. To 
modernise the old building and to make the hotel the 
best in India, the capital of the company has recently 
been increased from Rs. 30 lakhs to a crore of rupees. 

In 1894, the Royal Hotel at Chowriugliee and 
subsequently the two premises adjacent to it came 
into the hand of that renowned Calcutta hotelier who 
enlarged the business in 190C, being since then known 
as Grand Hotel. Present authorities of the 'Grand,* it 
is said, contemplate pulling down the old structure to 
construct a modern building on the lines of the Giant 
American Hotels at a capital cost of Hs. 5 crores. 

Bombay — ^Taj Mahal Hotel : “The idea of inaugurat- 
ing this big concern was originally conceived by the 
late Jamsedji Tata" who constructed it for the glory 
of Bombay and “not for hnancial gain.*' In 1888, as a 
l.'mited liability company it was capitalised at half a 
CTore of rupees. It is reported that the Tata- managed 
India Hotels Company, wliich owns the world-famous 
“Taj", plans to build the “largest and most magni- 
liccut hotel in the East" on the site near the Gateway 
of India. 

“The Hotel industry is today one of the billion 
dollar Industrie's in the United States (being the coun- 
tiy’s seventh largest, during 1948-49 with an invest- 
ment of $5,000,000,000) wMlsi in several of the European 
countries the hotel industry ranks amongst the first of 
the national industries, as for example, in Austria, 
France, Italy and Switzerland. Sometimes its growth" 
Vros directly assisted by Government as in the ancient 
Roman empire or in modern Austria, more often it 
grew up spontaneously in response to economic 
demand ; but whether assisted or regulated or left 
entirely free it has a place among the largest of 
modern industries. In Australia, tlie capital invested 
in hotels in 1013 was estimated at some £G0-£85 
millions and in Germany at least £250 millions. In 
Switzerland, the capital invested in hotels in 1920-28 
was estimated at £50 millions or one-thirty-sixth of 
the country’s total capital. The total capital Great 
Britain invested in this industry in 1939 is some £400 
millions. The British Railway Companies' investment 
alone in their 80 hotels amounted in 1930^ to £9,644,280.” 
I’he English axiom “where a beauty spot there a 
hotel" is borne out by the fact that there are in Great 
Britain some 800 well-known licensed hotels, 40,000 
restaurants, 16,090 registered clubs, 18,000 industrial 
canteens and 90, (XK) small private hotels and boarding 
Louses, etc. 

Now that India has to earn foreign currency it baa 
to develop its tourist industry that is the hotel 
industry which, neglected so far, sh^d soon receive 
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from the Oovemment the recognition it bo riehly 
deserves. The Government has officially declared its 
intention of fostering the tourist traffic which brings 
wealth into the countiy. It will therefore be imperative 
for the Qovemanient to consider the hotel industry 
irom a different angl% Observes Lord Hacking, the 
Chairman of the British Travel Association : ^The 


Mainstay of Tourism is the flotel.** It is beyond 
question that hotels constitute one of the most 
important factors in the tourist industry of any coun- 
try. A country may possess within its national confines 
the maaamum number of tourist attractions of the most 
divert kinds, but without good and satisfactory hotels 
it is not possible to develop its tourist traffic. 


ECONOMIC CRISIS 

By SlDDmWAR CHATrOPADHYAYA 


A study of the figures of the total note issue over a few 
weeks as embodied in tlie returns of the Ib'scrvo Bank 


of India will be interesting. 

Week ended March 11, 1949 
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January 28, 1949 
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January 21, 1949 
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January 14, 1949 

Rs. 
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- 

Thus hopes generated by the return for 
ended January 28 have not been fulfilled. Far 

week 

from 


launcliing a vigorous dri\e for deflation in the interests 
of India’s poor millions the Government is playing to 
the tunc of capitalists, whose Bombay Plan prescribed 
4 course of 'created money’ which we had occasion to 
criticise in these columns at the time. Since the entrj' 
of the Congress leaders into the Interim Government 
the game of currency expansion originally set on foot 
by the* Britishers has gone on merrily. The total note 
issue stood at Rs. 205 crores in August, 1939. The total 
money supply now is about five times what it was 
before the war. In 1948, India's production was 
15 per cent atmve tlie pre-war level. Unless the gap 
between production and money supply is filled or 
sufficiently narrowed, there will be no peace in the 
country and India will be a second China much sooner 
than our voluble Ministers at the Centre seem to 
eompreheud. The index number of wliolesalc prices 
during the week ended February 26 was 371.9 (Base : 
Year ended August, 1930 — 100). Abolition of the 
Capital Gains Tax, keeping mum over the Death Duty 
and imposition of a new tax on coarse cloth used by 
the poor masses, eaqfloitcd mercilessly by Big Business 
for the last seven years, leave no doubt about the 
reactionary character of the Government. It is a pity 
that attempts are being made to delude the public by 
such statements as : “Of all the remedies suggested for 
the economic recovery of India the most practical and 
effective is her increased industrial and agricultural 
paroduotion. Wihillt? the dteirability of increawd 
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duction is beyond dispute it is clear to the meanest 
intfflligeiice tliat in every country there is a limit to 
such increase which in India can not exceed 20 per cent 
of the present output. Who will bridge the yawning 
gulf which will still remain ? Only two couises are 
open to the Government. British assets in the country 
may be acquired in exchange of our sterling balances 
wliich stood at £1138 millions at the end of the war. 
Unofl5.cial estimate of foreign capital working in this 
country at present varies between Rs. 800 crores and 
Ba, 1100 crores. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, w’hile in 
London, nevx*r mentioned this all important subject 
of our sterling balances being realised quickly through 
the acquisition of British jute mills, coal mines, tea 
gardens, etc. As the Prime Minister of the country he 
ought to realise that freedom with the major portion 
of the economic resources of the land in the hands of 
foreigners is a misnomer. If an account were cast of 
the undue gain made by Briti.^h Managing Agmts in 
the post and still being made as in a preferential 
supply of wagons to Britisli-managcd collieries (to 
mention only one item), the British assets could be 
taken over in all justice without payment of any 
comi)ensation. To adjust our sterling balances against 
tliese properties is a very modest proposal, indeed. 
Mr. Slianmukham Chetty, admittedly with the ap- 
proval of the Oibiuet, has frittered away a large part 
of our sterling balances. Any Government which 
involves the country in such colossal financial loss 
forfeits its claim to be called national. Wliatever 
sterling baJiinccs still remain should forthwith be used 
03 stated above. As many jute mills, coal mines, etc., 
as can bo obtained in this process may later on be 
sold to Indian businessmen, and the procerds collected 
by way of currency notes may be consigned to a bon- 
fire on the spacious lawn of the Government House, 
Delhi, as a public show. The other way out is to 
impose a capital levy of 25 per cent on all wealth 
exceeding Hs. 1 lakh acquired since the beginning of 
the war. Prance did so some time ago with immediate 
easing of the situation. This may be a bitter pill for 
the capitalists to swallow but is the only way of 
saving India from becoming Communist from end 
Ifi 



PBESENT CONDITION OF COTTON POSSIBItmES WOWC IN BENGAL 

« 

By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRABARTY 


Both the East and West Bengal Governments have 
not been working on cotton this season 1048-49. The 
Dhakeswari Cotton Mills started a cotton centre at 
Fulia Bo3rra near Santipur (Nadia) this season. A 
small unit like this of 15 bighas can not be economical 
for those who have to work with hired labourers. It is 
convincing enough to prove its economical value as 
had been done by similar cultivations in different 
parts of Bengal under cotton scheme of pro\ious 
years. Combodia and Dacca Egyptian cotton are 
being grown here as mixed crop with Aus paddy, 
Radish, Papya, Palval, etc. The yield and quality of 
cotton are superior when comparcxl with similar 
cultivations in other Provinces in India, being 2 maunds 
of lint or 6 maunds of soed-cotton per acre. In support 
of my statement about the quality of the cotton, 
report on the same by the Manager, Dhakeswari 
Cotton Mills is given below : 

Sample Test Report of cotton grown at Fulia Boyni 
CNadia), West Bengal, this season 194849. (Cotton 
supplied direct from field about 4 oz. in weight). 

Particulars of report Varieties 

Combodia Dacca Egyptian 
Proportion of seed 2 to 1 as high as 3 to 1 

to cotton fibre 

Average staple 1 inch 1.6/16 inch 

length 

General desscrip- Whitish in colour, Dull creamy, silky 
tion softy in touch, re- in fool, irregular. 

gular, very clc:infull of dead and 
and moderately small fibres, mode- 
strong. rately strong. 

Waste percentage 
will be heavy. 

Suitable for 30’s/40’s 60’s/70’s 

S. Biswas, A. Guha, 

Auu Spg, JtfuMr, O. C. MillN. No. II. Manager, D. C. MIIIh. Ltd. 

Tlie Dhakeswari Cotton Mills abandoned the work 
from October 1948 and I have been maintaining the 
same with great strain on my purse. This I have 
undertaken in the hope, that it is only a temporary 
bult on the part of Government Mill Owners* Asso- 
oiation, etc., due to their dijfficulties for the partition 
of the Province. In view of the present cotton famine 
threatening the closing down of Bengal Mills, no 
Government can afford to sit tight on the subject and 
it is hoped that they will very soon realize the 
importijBoe of reviving cotton work in Bengal. More- 
ovwTt berfdes proving the economical value of its 
the working of this centre it indiqienaabhi 


in connection with the Research work done by the 
Calcutta University on cotton, to verify results of 
Ihcir findings in field condition. Such research work 
is being done by the Indian Central CJotton Committee 
lor other Provinces in India. It is unfortunate that 
though West Bengal pays heavy amount in the form 
of cotton-coss every year for its maintenance the 
Committee is indifferent to do anything for the 
Province. So the Research work, indispensable to 
establish a new crop in a place, is being done by the 
Calcutta University*. This work is financed by the 
Mill Owners* Association, Bengal. It is regrettable that 
this Association also, though 10 yeans back took 
initiative in starting cotton works in Bengal with the 
Government, did very little when compared with what 
similar organisations in the Punjab, BomV>ay and 
Madras did for their own provinces for long years 
more than 25 years~at great Joss and disappointment, 
before they attained success in introducing a new crop. 
The University 'injiy so arrange as to continue their 
research work on this important crop for Bengal after 
the period, for which contribution w*as contemplated, 
expires. The Bos(‘ la^ititntc tho\igh began their 
work on hybridisation on cotton with the help of 
Government are now* continuing the .same w’ith scanty 
contribution not commensurate with the importance 
of the work and results so far achieved. 

During those days of scarcity of cloth, people 
though they have realised the necessity of Khadi work 
can not for various difficulties lake to spinning. The cost 
of cotton is groat, t.c., more .than Rs. 2 to spin yarns 
for a cloth and that also is very difficult to procure. 
Khadi can not stand, if the spinners do not grow their 
own cotton and get them free easily. 

The immense possibilities of this cultivation if not 
supported by the Government and Mills in Bengal 
will be of no avail. Once it becomes extinct it wdll be 
very difficult to revive. Even seeds acclimatized here, 
will not be available for the purpose of future multi^- 
plication, like cotton for muslin yarns, which has 
become totally extinct. ^ ‘ ' 

This season also (1948-49) as I had stated in niy 
previous article on the subject (The Modem Revtev^, 
March, 1948), the West Bengal Government due to 
their short-sighted policy, could not supply seeds to 
many growers. To many such persons, tlie Dhakeswari 
dJotton Mills as usual supplied seeds including such 
organisations as Government Khadi Board, Abhoy 
Asram, etc. I would earnestly appeal to the public and 
the Government to give the matter thmr due oonii- 
deration and help, the worK it desf.fea* . 
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ENGLISH 

HAIDAR ALI : By Dr. Narcndra Krishna Sinha. 
Second edition, rndjicd and enUiryed. A. Mvkerjcc ond, 
Co., Calcutta. Bp. viii-^308 and four map«. Price 

Rr. 10. ^ 

The author is to -be congralulab'd on the com- 
pletion of a firsi-clu.s8 reseiirch work, which is likely to 
remain for many yc'ars as the standard authority on 
Haidar Ali and iJie hi.^loiy of Mysore for thirty years. 
He has uLilw'd ei'ery source of information, including 
the latest to be discovend, — English records in the 
India Office (J/ondon), the Natiomil Archives of India 
(Delhi), and Iho rich provincial record offices of 
Boinfiay and Madras, the Portuguese! sources brought 
to light by Che\alier Pissurleiicar, French memoirs and 
de.spatchc's, besid('s the extremely valuable Marathi 
historical h'tters. Even Dutch, Tamil, Cauarese and 
Persian sources hH\(* »:ot been ignored, though these 
hist have bi'im found to yield nothing of value. The 
paper, i)nnting and goiural get-up of the volume are 
attractive. 

Haidar Ali was onc' of tli(! most remarkable men 
of action who haio found in India a stage worthy of 
their extraordinary gifts. His political .sagacitv and 
fldministratiie capacity were no less brilliant than his 
military genius, and Dr. Sinha rat<!s the former as even 
higher than the latter, though tht! popular belief is 
otlierwise. He gives a long and do<*umonted account of 
Haidar Ali's (^ivil Administration and military system. 
Haidar wisely retained the old administration of the 
Mysore Hindu dymasty, and profited by this policy. 
Dr. Sinha is probably the first to (jmipha.sise the point 
that Haidar was no more an usurper of the Mysore 
Government than the Peshwa was of the house of 
Shivaji. This ibook contains interesting sections on the 
inler’s religious toleration, the contrast between Haidar 
and his son Tipu, the real strength of Haidar’s army 
and the causes of its failure against British military 
science. The broad basis of facts concerning Mysore 
history, 1754-1782, has been here established probably 
beyond criticLsm, and future writers may now quarrel 
about the interpretation of the character and policy of 
these two sovereigns and the real effect of their rule 
on the lives of the people. It is possible to argue that 
here the biographer is too apologetic to his hcio (or 
heroes) and turns a blind eye to certain defects of their 
rule, auch as religious -partiality, callous cruelty to 
prisoners of war, lack of a genuine desire for raising 
the people (such as inspired the great Akbar). But wo 
do not see, how, as a correct history of the events of 
Haidar’s rule, this book can be bettered. 

The author’s attention is drawn to an extremely 
valuable and scarce source, namely, the letters of 
Col. T. D. Pearse of the Bengal Artillery, who was 
rival and critic of Sir Eyre Coote in tba war with 
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Haidar. These were printed in the East India Military 
Repository (Dum Dum, 1822-24). Wylie’s standard 
Life of Sir Eyre Coote and Innes Munro’s 
Narrative (1780) are also absent from Dr. Sinha’s 
bibliograph 5 \ Evidently our author’s aim was a, 
political history, not a military study of Haidar Ali. 
In the latter respeet alone has an opening for further 
work been left by him. 

Jaditnath Sarkar 

EARLY HLSl’ORY OF INDIA : By Nngcndra 
Nath Gho.'th. Second edition. The Indian Press Ltd., 
Allahabad. Um. Pp. 4^9. Price Rs. 12. 

In this work the author, who is already known to 
have made some original contributions to the study 
of Indolog>^ has attemi»ted give in a simple direct 
narratiic an up-to-date, authoritative and comprehen- 
sive picture of Ancient Indian History.” That this 
attempt has >)ren successful is proved by the fact 
that the first edition went out of print some years ago. 
In the present ('dition the author traces, with due 
attention to religious, social and mmomic develop- 
menls, the history of our land from prehistoric times 
<hnvn to the 12th and 13th centuries. On some knotty 
problems of ancient Indian history, such as the date 
of Chandragupta Maniya’s accession (pp. 111-15), the 
date of Kanishka (pj). 219-20), the reign of Rjimagupta 
(pp. 246-48) and the identity of (Chandra of the 
Meherauli Pillar inscription (pp. 262-63), the author’s 
observations are marked by freshness and originaliry. 
A number of genealogical tables, a series of five 
historical maps and a good Index arc other welcome 
features of this useful volume. 

In a work of such extensive compaas. there is 
evidently room for differences of opinion. The destirip- 
lion of the Lichchhavi assembly as being “elected by 
the citizens” (p. 72), and that of the Ganas in general 
as “tribal republics” (p. 86) are highly problematical. 
So also is the inU rpretation of Kmnara-mahamatras as 
viceroys and of oHht mahamalras as ordinary provin- 
cial governors of the Maurya Empire (pp. 138-39). 
Equally debatable is the explanation of the titles of 
officials failed imynha, paura., t^yavaharika, an<l dvarfu 
pala in Kaiitilya's Arlhcatastm (p. 146). A few state- 
ments made by the author require considerable 
lovision. Speaking of the Maurya administration he 
says (p. 135) : “Slaverj^ was unknown . . . The chief 
article -of food was rice-pottage (sic) . . . The seclu- 
sion of the female sex was only introduced in Muham- 
madan times.” Commenting on Pa-hien’s reference to 
the Grupta administration, he obser\'os (p. 255) that 
‘'the revenue was derived from Crown lands.” The 
best-known work of Nagarjuna is -certainly tihe 
Madhyamika-kariJens and not the Prafna-^paramita-- 
sutra-^aatra (p. 227). The author’s identifications ot 
Pttdmavati (p. 338), Samatata (p. 341) and Hyphaais 
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Cmi^p facing p. 00) re()uire correction. The list of 
errata should have included a few more names, e.g., 
Mourikanofi (map facing p. 90), Asvayans (p.. IH), 
Tuahaspa (p. 138), Yasamatika (p. 211), Keilhom 
(p. 280), Todd (p. 330-40), Telugu (p. 361), and Coach 
(p. 259). In the interest of proportion the first portion 
of the work extending up to Harsha’s reign should 
have been condensed and the second portion dealing 
with the poat-Harsha period of Northern India and 
the history of the Deccan and South India should 
have been treated with greater detail. The addition ot 
a chapter on Greater India would have been very 
welcome. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

THE INDIAN LITERATURES OF TODAY ; A 
SYMPOSIUM : Edited by Sri Bharatan Kumarappa 
Jor the P^.N, All-India Centre, The International 
Book Home, Ltd,, Bombay. 1047, Pp, 181. Price Rs, 

The P.E.N. Centre at Bombay has done a useful 
thing by organising a symposium on different Indian 
literatures of modern times, and publishing accounts 
of them in the volume under notice. It has already 
published four brocdiures on Assamese, Bengali, Indo- 
Anglian and Telugu, and has probably others in view. 
The medium of English for publicising these accounts 
is still useful, but it is time this was done also through 
the Rashtrabhaaha or our national language, I mean, 
Hindi-Hindustliani. 

Of the 16 surveys published in this volume, the 
reviewer should have little to say and much to learn. 
A few observations may yet be made. (1) There is 
hardly any legitimate scope for ‘English’ in The Indian 
Literatures of Today’; Prof. Siddhanta’s paper might 
have served by way of introduction as well, if not 
better. (2) On page 41, we have : ‘There arc many 
readers who even now appreciate Braja Bhasha alone 
and sec with wistful eyes the “trailing clouds’* of its 
glory.' “Trailing clou^“ indeed I This is quoting 
Wordsworth's Immortality Ode with a vengeance I 
(3) To read the paper on Maithili contributed by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Umesh Mishra, one might 
believe that only a University was wanting to help 
Maithili literature to come to its own ; but it seems 
a far-fetched idea in view of the previous attempts to 
revive the literature having failed. (4) Tamil literature 
may be very old, but is it tenable to say that it 
represents “an ancient classic which is as old as 
Sanskrit ?” (p. 163). Re : Oriya, some statements 
evidently require a little alteration ; e.g, (5) Speaking 
of Radhanath, Sri K. C. Panigrahi writes in his 
survey : “In his wonderful epic on the Chilka Lake, 
his worried soul finds solace in the heart of Nature." 
(p. 116). Does the writer consider Radhatiath’s poem 
on Chilka an “epic"? (6) Sanskrit scholars never 
“shunned Oriya" as a Paisachik (sic) bhaaha (p. 123), 
Paisbachi is a ^up of languages which does not 
include Oriya which is Ardha-Magadhi in origin. (7) 
is not fair to suggest that Madhusudan Rao was "a 
religious preacher of the Brahmo Samaj," and that "he 
handled only such themes as were chaste, pure and 
religious." (p. 116). He was not a “preacher'* in the 
technical sense of the word, and his national songs and 
poems, full of vigour, were no less characteristic of him 
than his religious muaings. 

In spite of such occasional lapses, the volume 
should be greeted with pleasure by those interested in 
modem Indian literature on account of the consider- 
able mass of infonnation presented writers com- 
petent to fveak on their aobieots. 

P. R. Sm 


ART AND THOUGHT (Issued in honour .of 
Ananda Coomaraswamy on the occasion of his 70th 
tirthday) : Edited by K. Bharatha Iyer, Luzac & Co*, 
London. lOJfl, Seventy-one haljtone iUmtrationa printed 
on fifty-one plates and twenty-jour Line Drawings* 
Pp. m. Price £d lOs. 

This collection of Essays contributed by European 
and Indian scholars as a prasastt volume, in honour 
of Dr. Coomaraswamy has a melancholy interest, as 
the volume could not be published before his death 
in August 1947. The number of contributions from the 
pen of European and American scholars demonstrate 
the high position Dr. Coomaraswamy occupied 
international estimate. Out of 40 essays only four are 
contributions by Indians (Radhakrishnan, Agarwala, 
Sorabji and Iyer) and the rest are by Europeans mid 
Americans — ^which include 8o»Kie well-known “stars" m 
Art-scholarship. The most outstanding contributors are 
Rene Guenon, Prof. Tucci, Dr. H. Goetz, Miss Alic 
Getty, Dr. Alfred Salmony, Dr. Jung, Prof. Norman 
Brown, Berijamin Rowland and Captain Liidovici. By 
no means, all the essays treat of phases of Indian or 
Oriental Art. The most interesting studies on Indian 
Art and Art Motifs are-=-“Ibijput Art : Its Problems" 
(Goetz), “Tibetan Book Covers" (Tucci), “An Essay 
Upon Mughal Painting’’ (Schroeder), “A Painting of 
a Jain Pilgrimage" (Norman Brown), “Buddhist Art 
of Bamiyan" (Rowland), and “Banner of Indra" 
(Stella Kramrisch). A number of essays are of general 
interest, bearing on philosophical ideas embracing 
both Eastern and Western Art. From this point ot 
view, tlie most interesting essays are, ‘‘Concerning 
Forms in Art" (Schuon), “Principles and Methods of 
Traditional Art” (Burckhardt), “From Art to Spiritual- 
ity" (Marpuette), “A Craft as a Means of Realiza- 
tion" (Messinesi), “The Validity of the Aristocratic 
Principle" (Sorabji), “The Philosophy of Nakedness” 
(Plumer), “Active Tradition of the East and West” 
(Gleizes). We commend to our readers the stimulating 
essays of Guenon (“The Mysteries of the Letter 
Nun"), of Dr. Jung (“On the Psychology of Eastern 
Meditation") and of Richard Ettin^ausen (“Al 
Ghazzali on Beauty"). It is not possible to review or 
indicate the contents of all the 41 essays, many of 
them by famous scholars and many more by less 
known names, which deserve to be better known, but 
we have given enough indications of the conteni^s to 
whet the curiosity of scholars interested in the subjects. 
Considering the difficulties of book-production in 
England immediately after the war, one is inclined to 
excuse the standard of production, both in the quality 
of printing and reproductions of the illustrations in thi3 
volume which arc not worthy of Dr. Coomaraswamy 
who gave us sumptuously produced volumes of imma- 
culate taste and flavour, and enriched with illustrations 
of the highest technical qualities. All the same Mr. Iyer 
though not an Oriental scholar, deserves our grateful 
thanks for arranging this literary tribute which was 
long overdue. It is hoped that in Free India, Indians 
will plan and produce a worthier tribute to comme- 
morate (her greatest scholar. * 

Kaitndinta 

POEMS OF LEE HOU-CHU : Rendered into Eng^ 
lish by Iau Yih-Ling and Shahid Suhrawardy, With 
Chinese text. Orient Longmans Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta. 1948. Pp. xvi -f 80. Price Rs. 8-8* 
Bilingual edition of authors, specially of poets, is 
a recent adventure in publishing, an adventure full of 
hoi^ and pleasant surprises. The range of the adventure 
which had been so far confined to European literature 
hag now been SKteadid to ttib Far Bait. "Poeniy oH 
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Lm Hott'Chu’’ rendered into EnidiA i>y I'M Yih-I4ng 
and Shahid Suhrawardy is probably the first attempt 
at translation which gives the Chinese originals. The 
Foreword gives a background of Lee’s life, the, picture 
of an ineffective king whose poetry yet survives . It 
would have, however, been more to the purpose had 
the translators written^ more about his poetry — ^and 
also explained the nature of Chinese poetry — than to 
write, wittily, about the weak and impractical king. 
Perhaps they have learnt this unbalance from the poet 
himself ! The translation is fairly accurate and con- 
veys the tone and suggestion of the original poems as 
well u can be expected in the medium, of Engjish, 
though, I feel, the tendency to condemn an unfamiliar 
wt and its conventions may be strong with some, Tliut 
18 why, I repeat, the translators might have taken a 
little care to explain the world of Chinese poetry and 
the intention of the artists, 

I hot)e Orient Longmans will continue their 
experiment of bilingual edition of the' classics of many 
lands, particularly of the Orient, which remain to this 
day sadly neglected. So long we have suffered from 
oniutual dhstrusL and ignorance. Let the arts and 
literature, the high dreams of nations clear the air of 
suspicion and self-limitation. That is both their te4 
and triumph. To change slightly the words of 
Coomaraswamy about Shakespeare': “In honouring 
the genius of Lee Hoii-Chu, then, wc do not merely 
offer homage to the memory of an individual, but are 
witnesses to the intellectual fraternity of mankind.” 
Now when "each year the bit1(‘rne.ss of sorrow returns'' 
(and how true that is of China her.?clf 1) “the lapful 
of fragrauen” which Lee’s poetry brings to us is a 
remiuder of the spirit of wonder, beauty and unity 
which endure.s though dynasties pass and ompires 
Vanish. At its best Lee’s poetry is not a dalliance with 
docadance but a patient enduring which gives it the 
nobilily and impersonality of suffering and solitude. 
Witliout being devotional or metaphysical, its narrow 
measure spans “tears of eternity, not mine but 
man's.” 

Tan Yun-Shan 

MEDICAL ,TURLSPRUDENCE : By S. K. Lahiri, 
Law Book Society, 65^3 Harrison Roadf Calcutta. 
Pj). SOJ. Price not mentioned. 

In his preface the author claims his book to be a 
mere compilation. That mere comT)ilatioQ can produce 
such a handy, ^eful book — ^useful alike to lawyer.^, 
miagistratcs, medical men and police officers, wc had 
no idea. The value of the book is enhanced by 
several appendices. 'The printing is clear. 

J. M. Datta 

SATLSH MUKHERTEE f A FATHER OF THE 
BENGALI REVOLUTION (1865-1948) : By Haridas 
Mukkerjee. Das Gupta and Co., College Street, 
Calcutta. 1948. Pp. 34. Price twelve annas. 

The jsooklgt gives us a brief account of the lifs 
and activities of the founder of the Dawn Society and 
the Dawn Magazine. It reminds us of one of those 
great contemporaries who laid the foundation of our 
nation's regeneration, and whom, we are likely to 
forget when we have reached our goal. 

Nirmal Kumar Dore 

GAEKWAD CENOTAPHS : By Taramati Guple, 
BA., B.T. Published by the Government of Barada. 
1947. Pp. 3xin-f 4^. Price Rs. 12. 

This is a nice album (containing the Cenotaphs of 

the Qaakwada of Barodai from ttamajinki ll to 


Kai^rao Dadasaheb, father of Sayajirao III. The plan 
behind the preparation of this attractive book iB 
prai^worthy. Dr. B. Bhattacharjee, Director of the 
Institute at Baroda, traces in the Foreword, the anti- 
qmty of such memorials to the dead and the editor 
gives an outline-sketch of the monuments illustrated 
in 23 plates and of the mural decorations done in the 
Kirti Mandir by the talented Bengali artist Nandalal 
Bose. 

N. B. Rot 

CAREERS FOR HIGH SCHCX)L BOYS, and 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS : Both by an Educationist. 
Published by New India Publicatums, 48 Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. Prices Rs. 2 and Re. 1~4 respectively. 

These two books give a lot of information about 
the various careers open to the school-leaving boys 
and the girls in general of Bengal. The guardians will 
no doubt have still to be anxious about selecting 
suitable careers for their boys and girls respectively, 
but in their selection they .may, however, find some 
useful information contained in these boolu. 

Santosu Chattekjrr 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES OF SACHIVOTTAMA SIR C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMI IYER( DEWAN OF TRAVANCORE (Vol. i 
and II) : Edited by P. O. Sahashranama Iyer, MA., 
Trivandrum. Printed by the Suj>ennlendent, Governr 
merit Press. 1940. Pp. ^5 and pp. 361. 

PBN-PORTRAn'S, ESSAYS & ADDRESSES: 
By Sir C. P. Rarrutswami Iyer. Published by Hind 
Kitabs, Bombay. (July) 1948. Pp. 247. Price Rs. 6~B. 

These two volumes introduce us to a man of 
^airs who at the same time was a scholar of wide 
interests and varied learning. The late Dewan of 
Travancore has for sometime been a persona non grata 
with the Indian public, a man who has lost grace with 
the politically -awake majority. But for about tvro 
years (1015-17) as a lieutenant of Mrs. Annie Besant 
he cwme to bo regarded as a “rising hope" of Indian 
Nationalists. And when the Gandhi era dawned oyer 
the countr>% setting a new pattern of patriotic service, 
“C. P.", as he was popularly known, retired from tlie 
politics of agitation and preferred that of administra- 
tion. A member of the Executive Council in Madras, 
of the Executive Council at Delhi-Simla ended as 
Dew’an of the Travancore State. 

Some of the writings and speeches in these volumes 
embody the experiences of thi.s time. “Treaty Rights 
of Indian States” which C. P. used to uphold with such 
enthusiasm have lost much of their validity. But there 
are other subjects of iimore permanent valiui — ^Univer- 
sity Ideals, South Indian Music, etc. The second 
volume published by Hind Kitabs ia a reprint from 
the bigger ones. Its get-up is belter than the others. 

SuBESH Chandra Dkb 

SANSKRIT 

GAUTAMA-DHARMASUTRA-PARISISTA (2nd 
Xrasna) : Edited by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, MA.. 
L.T. Adyar Library. Price Rs. 9. 

We have here an edition, based on two manus- 
cripts of the Adyar Library, of the second of the two 
sections of a work called the Gautarna^Dharmasutra- 
Parisista. The title of the work seems to have been 
p\en by the learned editor, no such title appearing 
m the manuscripts. The section published here deals 
with the prayaschitta part of the Oautama’-D.haminsutra 
in detail. It ia divided into twenty chapters and con- 
tains 600 iutns in all. In the opinidn of the learned 


J 
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editor, the Paritiitia which has borrowed a great deal 
fromi earlier Dhannasastra dud Purana works may be 
assigned to about the Mi centuif of the Christian era. 
A por^on of the fourth chapter is found to have been 
cit^ in a number of later digests and variously 
attributed to Sankha, Gautama and Vriddha Gautama. 
This can scarcely be supposed to prove the genuine* 
ness and importance of the work, as no further citation 
from any other part is known. The authorship of* the 
portion referred ^o is not also free from doubt. \^at- 
ever be tlie value of the work, no attempt has been 
ipared to make it useful and attractive. Variants found 
in the manuscrij»ta have been noted. Parallel passages 
from standard works on Dharmusastra literature have 
been cited wherever they have been traced. An index 
of words used in the work has been inserted. 

Chintaharan Cbaeuavarti 

BENGALI 

DplfLlSVAIlI : By Brajendra Nath Dandopadhyaya. 
Pybli9hed by Gumdas Chatiopadhyaya and Sons. 
Second editum, 1S66 Pp. Ii4, Price Rs. 2. 

It is hardly neceasai^ to say much on a work 
which on its first publicalion received the highest 
praise from eminent historiaus like Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
and late Akshoy Kumar Maitreya. The author has 
dealt with the lives of two great Muslim womeu-rulers, 
Hasiyat (generally known as Raziya) and Nurjahan. 
The first was the only Muslim lady that ever sat on 
the throne of Delhi. The other, though never a 
sovereign de jure, was the dc facto ruler of the mighty 
Mughal empire. Each of them had a unique personality 
and passed through an eventful life into a tragic end. 
Such characters are rare in history, and are more suit- 
able for drama than real life. It is almost inevitable 
that popular imagination would weave romantic talcs 
around them so that in course of time it has been 
difficult to distinguish truth from fiction. But the 
author has taken great care Ix) sift historical evidence 
in a critical manner in order to portray the true Uvea 
of these two eminent ladies. The sketch he has drawn 
is severely true to life, but though one misses some 
familiar and _ fa^inaling episodes, the author’s story 
never flags in interest. For even the unvarnislied 
account of their fives is of absorbing interest. This 
small book would prove highly interesting to those 
who would like to know the history of two^ great 
women who played a distinguished role in the history 
of India. 

R. C. Majumoar 

BANGLAR ADHUNIK GALPA : Edited by Sj. 
Rabindranath Ohosh. To be had of Bengal Publishers, 
U Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4-8. 

Bengali literature has, within a comparatively 
fihort period, shown remarkable progress in the domain 
of ^ort stories. Some of the m^ern Bengali short 
stories may be ranked with the best short stories ot 
the continental literature. The present compilarion is 
a collection of short stories from the pen of only 
the living short-stoiy-writers of modem l^ngal. 
During the last few years various collections of Bengali 
short stories have been published but the piesent one 
is a new venture inasmuch as herein the stories of 
both famous and new but talented writers have been 
gathered together. Tarasankar, Bibhuti Banerjce and 
Mukherjee, Annadasankar, Sailajananda, Ramapada 
Mukhierjee, Manoj Bose, Narayan Ganguly, Manik 
Banerjee— these are the top-ranking litterateurs of 
Bengal whose stories have been included in this 
toliection. Among the stories of less famous writers 


mention may be made of Sudhirbandhu Banoriee’s 
Amul Tarur Atmakatha. Two or three stories have 
been selected from Prabasi, the Bengali monthly 
mag^ine. One may get a fair idea of the trend of 
modern Bengali short stories from this compilation 
which proves the compiler's clear literary judgment. 

Na|<ini Kumar Bhapra 

HINDI 

KOI SHIKAYAT NAHIN : Krishna Huthee-^ 
dngh. Navayuga Sahitya Sadan, Indore, P\P. 180, 
Price Rs. 6. 

This is a highly commendable Hindi translation 
by Sliri Mohammad Hama of Shrimati Krishna 
Hutheesingh’a ^‘family-portraits gallei-y,” With No 
Regrets. The sincerity and spontaneity of the original 
have been fully preser\ed, while the photographs of 
the ‘miembers of the Nehru family of Anand-Bhavaiia, 
Allahabad, have only enhanced the value of the book 
to the proportion of a gift presentation. The author- 
artist’s delicate touches in painting the pen-pictures 
betray the beauty as well as truth of great literature. 

DUNIYA KI TASWIR : By Suryanarayan Thakur. 
Sant Publications, Kadarn Kuan, Patna. Pp. 80. Pnee 
Rs. 2. 

A collection of eighteen short stories by a young 
writer, who has a flair for ■enmoos and character-sketches, 
and who has portrayed life’s kaleidosco 7 )c with intellec- 
tual and imaginative sympathy. Ho bids fair tx) be a 
writer of roimto, as his own crealiye genius comes 
more and more into contact with the truth of life and 
with the life of truth. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

BHIKSHU AKHANDANAND (With a manuscript 
letter of Mahatma Gandhi) : By Sopan and J. //, 
Dane. The Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Ahmedabad. 1947. Pages 464- Price Rs. 3. 

The Society for tlie Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature, Abincdabud. Bombay, has ever since it 
came imdcr the management of that well-known 
businessman Manu SubesJar, after the sad demise of 
its founder, Bhikshu Akhandanand on August 4,*' 1942, 
been handling various to])ics and publishing a large 
number of cheap standard works, on subjects which 
the late founder would never have dreamt of touching. 
Bio^phy, science, philosophy, devotional songs, 
medicine, domestic science are some of them, and only 
a few of them could be noticed below, due to exigency 
of space. 

The book is a biography and gives in detail how 
Swamiji came to renounce the world and devote him- 
self to the good of humanity. His wanderings in the 
Himalayan forests and contact with Sadhus are fully 
set out, and with the aid of various friends, who ba4 
come in contact with him, the coimpilqrs have given 
to Gujarati literature a biography, which should prove 
of great interest and value. 

SWAMI ATMANAND SARASWATI : By Rat^ 
neshwar BhavarUshankar Vakil. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahme(kd>ad. 1947, 
Pages 184. Price Rs. 2, 

This is the fife of the founder of the TaPi 
Brahmaoharya Ashram at Surat. He will long be 
remembered in Gujarat for his holy sermons and 
pious pravaohanas (addresscsl 

K. M. J. 



Revolution in Astrology & Astronomy 

Everybody in this country is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and greatest palmists Tantrio, 
Yogi vasUy learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West, gifted with super* 
natural power of predictions, permanent President of the Internationally famed Baranashi Pandit 
Babha of Benares and All-India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 

Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhatiaohaicwa, Jyoti8hamab» 
(Lend.;, has won unique fame not only in India but throughout 
the world {e.g., in England, America, Aft'ica, China, JapaiK Kalaya. 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowledging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic an<i Tantric powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law^suita, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of family unhappiness. His three important 

S redictions ('prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
eptember, 1939— of the declaration of last World War. prediction of the 
RAJJTOTISHI achievement of independence by the Literim Oovt. with Pandit Jawabarlal 
as the Premier made on the 5rd Sept, 1946. and prefliction^ regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 
August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail, 
amazed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Msjesty George the Sixth, the Governor of Ben^l and eminent leaders 
of India. He is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the title of ^’Jyotuh* 
Siromani” in 1928 and ^^Jyotishsamrat’* — Emperor among astrologers and astronomers — in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Makamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consulting Astrologer to the Eighteen Ruling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 

Peraona who have loat alt hopea are atrongly adviaed to teat the powera of the Pandl^l- 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

Hia HighfiMt Thm Mabaraja of Atbgarli says ‘*I have been astonished at the superhuman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highoees Tke Dowager 6lli MabaraBi Sabeba of Tripura Slate says **H6 is no doubt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tbe Hou'ble Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court Sir 
Manmatba Nath Mukberji, Kt., says : — “The wonderful power of calculation and talent of Briman Bamerii 
Ohandra is the only possible outcome of a great faUier to a like son.” The Hon'ble Maharaja of Santoeb 
& Ea-President of tho Bengal Legislative Uouocil, Sir Maaaatha Nath Roy Choudhury, Kt., says : — On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words,” The Honourable Justice Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patna High Court says : — “He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” The HoB*ble 
Miabter, Govt, of Bengal, Raja Prasanna Deb Raikot^ tays : — “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tantrik activities have struck me with greatest astonishment.” The Hon'ble Justioe Mr. S. M. Dae, of 
KeeBjhnr Stale High Court, says “Paudilji has bestowed the life of my almost dead son.” Mr. J. A. Lawrence, 
Cjeaka, JapuB, writes “1 was getting good results from your Kavaeba and all my famUy were passing a 
dinerent life since I started wearing.” Mr. Andre Tempo, 2723, Popular Ave., Chicago, lllinob, U. S. 
America “I have purchased from you several Kavachas on two or three different occasions. They all 
proved satiafactory.’^ Mr. K. Ruchpaul, Shanghai, China “Everything you foretold in writing b taking 
place with surprising exactness.” Mr. Usac Mum! Ella, Govt. Clerk i Interpreter in Desekang, Weet 
Africa :— “I had ordeid some Talismans from you that had rendered me wonderful service,” Mr. B. J. 
Fernando, Proctor, S. C., ft Notary Public, Colombo, Coylon i — “1 got marvellous effects from your 
Kavachas on several occaaions”, etc., etc. and many others. 

WONDERFUL TALISMANS fOuanateed). In case of failure^ Money refunded. 

DHANADA KAVACHA OR THE ROTHSCHILD TALISMAN.— Its wearer earns immense 
wealth with little struggling and it fulfiUs the desires without fail. Lakshmi resides at his house and gives 
him son. fame, vast wSuth, long life, all-round prosper!^ in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Special for Speedy action 
Re, 29-11. Super powerful with extraordinary effects Rt. 129-11. 

BAOALAMUKHI KAVACHA.— To overcome enemies it u unique. The wearer gets promotion 
in services* and succeeds in pleasing higher oflScials. In winning in civil or criminal snits it is unparalleled. 
Thb b also a preventive to any accident or danger. Price Rs. 9-2. Special for speedy action Rs. 94-2, 
(The Showal Kumar, winner of the Sensational Blmwal Case, wore this Kavecha). Super powerful Rs. 184-4, 
SA*<aSWATI KAVACHA.— For success in examination and sharp memory. Rs.9-9, Special Rs.38-9. 
MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more friendly. Rs. 11-8. 
Special Ra. 34-8. Super powerful Rt. 387-14. 

ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL fr ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Regd.) 

f The Biggest^ Most Reliable and Oldest Astrological Society in India and tke Far Fast ). 

Haad Offbe:«-105 (M.), Grey Street. “Basanta Nivas” (Sri Sri Nabsgraha A Kali Temple) Oalcutta. 

Bvaneh Clffbat-47. Dharamma ^reet, (Wellesley Junction). Oalcutta Phone : B. B. 

LONDOM OFFlCflB Mr. M. A. CURTIS, 7-A, Westway, Raynes Park. London. 
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IIVER REMEDY 

QUMARESH. In addition to Its 
curative powers against Liver and 
Stomach troubles, strengthens and 
helps the Liver In Its day to day j 
work— which covers a very wide 
range of activity from reproduction ^ 
of red blood cells to protection V 
of the body against attacks of M 
diseases. 0 

QUMARESH Is not only a remedy ■ 
against diseases of the Liver and « 
Stomach but a Liver Tonic as well ■ 
aiming at general health and well * 
b 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Indians National Langaaf$e 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is intensely in- 
terested in the question of language. In a press 
article he draws attention to the wider cultural 
aspects of the question. The article is reproduced 
from The Indian Revie u! : 

A language, which is confined in a stiait jacket, 
with no doors and windows open for progressive 
■change, may bo both precise and graceful, but is apt 
to lose touch with a clianging environment and the 
mass of the people. This inevitably leads to a loss of 
vigour and a growth of a certain artiliciality. At any 
lime, this would not be good, but in the present 
dynamic age, with almost eveiything clmnging round 
about us, a strait jacket w'ill deaden a language. The 
courtly languages of previous ages had much to com- 
mend them, hut they are totally unsiiii/od to a demo- 
cratic ago, where W’o aim at mass education. A 
language, therefore, must fulfil two functions : it must 
base itself on its anciont if^ots and at tlie same time, 
vary and expand with growing needs and bo essentially 
the language of tho mass of people and nol. of a select 
cotorio. This is all th;' moro nccoshary in this age ot 
science and technology and world communication lu 
so far as possible, that language should have common 
or similar words with other languages in regard fo 
scientific or technical b'rms. It must, therefore, be a 
rocc'ptive language, acci'pting every word from outside 
that fits into its general structure. Hometirnea that word 
may be slightly varied to suit the genius of the 
lan^iage. , . , 

If I was asked what is tho greatest treasure that 
India possesses, and what is her finest heritage, I would 
answer unhesitatingly it is the Sanskrit language aud 
literature and all that this contains. This is a magni- 
ficeni inheritance and so long as this endures and 
influences the life of our people, so long will the basic 
genius of India continue. Apart from its being a 
treasure of the past, it is, fo an astonishing degree, for 
80 ancient a language, a living tradition, I should Hke 
to promote the study of Sanskrit and to put our 
scholars to work to explore and bring to light the 
buried literature in this language that has been almost 
forgotten. It is surprising W'hile we talk so much 
of language to terms of an extreme nationalism, only 
Up homage is paid to it or it is exploited for political 
ends. Very little is done to serve it os a language 
should be served. Whether in Sanskrit or in tho modern 
Indian languages, constructive work is rare. Wo often 
follow a do^-in-the-mangcr policy of dislik ng any 
other growth and at the same time not doing anything 
ourselves. A language will grow ultimately because 
its inherent worth and not because of statutes or 
resolutions. 

The true service of a language is to increase 
its value, practicability and inherent worth. 

However great Sanskrit may be, and however much 
we may like to promote its /rtudy, ae we should, it 
cannot be a Uving langi^ge. But it must be, as it has 
been, tho base and inn^ substance of most of our 


languages. That ih inevitable. But an attempt to force 
this is neither inevibihle nor desirable and is likely to 
lead to evil results. 

Persian has played an important role in the last 
few centuries in developing sonic of our provincial 
languages, more especially Hindustani and has affected 
our ways of thinking also to some extent. That is an 
acquisition and it makes as richer to that extent. It 
must be rcmcmberfHl that no languai^e is nearer to 
^an^^krit than Persian, and indeed Vcdic Sanskrit and 
Ancient Pahlevi are nearer to one another than Vcidic 
Sanskrit and classical Sanskrit. So, a certain overlap- 
ping of the two is civ^y and docs no violence to the 
genius of our language or our race. Iii any event, a few 
liundred years of history and the life of the people 
have fashioned us for what wc are and it seems to me 
rather absurd and certainly unwise, to try to undo this 
work of history. From the cultural point of view, such 
an atlnupt at undoing and going back would mean 
do.in-iving us of the cultural heritage which we 
poss(}ssed. It would mean making our.s(>lves poorer. 
We should rather aim at richness and at accepting 
wbate\(*r adds to that cultural content. Therefore any 
attempt at excluding what wc ba\e already absorb'd 
is wrong fioni r\rry point of view. 

If these considerations are borne in mind, it follows 
that the all-India language tliat we should seek to 
promote must be fle.\ible, receptive and must retain all 
the cultural fiiiiiires that it lia.s imbibed through the 
ages. It must al.^o be a language cssentiiilly of the 
peo}»lo and not of a smidl coterie of learned men. It 
must be dignifu'd and full of power and it must 
rigorously try to put down artificiality, sliallowneas and 
ornateness. 

Inevitably the base of the all-India language 
and a great deal of ils content will be deriv^ 
from Sanskrit, but it will include any number of 
words, phrases and ideas from other sources, 
notably J^eisian and also English and other foreign 
languages. 

In regard to its lechnical terms we should first of 
all accept every word that has born accepted io 
popular use. Tri coining new ivords, We should again 

to approximale to popular u.sc and understanding, 
and in regard to technical words, so far as possible we 
should nol detract from the world language that is 
growing up. ' 

It V'ould be desirable to collect a number of basic 
words, say 3, (XX) or so, which might bo considered 
well-known common words, used by the people 
generally. These may often include alternative words 
for the same id('a, provided both are in common use. 
This should be the b.asic vocabulary which everyone, 
who desires kiiowle<lge of the all-India language, 
should know. 

Yet another list of technical words should be 
-prepared on the lines indicted above. I roust say that 
many of the new words being used for technical terms 
are so extraordinarily artificial and meaningless in the 
real sense of the word, because they have no back* 
ground or histoiy behind them, that they horrify me. 
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If these iwd lists prepared) the rest should be 
left to the natural growth of the language. No limita- 
tions should be put on anyone writing on what might 
be called pure hterary Hindi or pure literary Urdu or 
anything in between. With the growth of education 
and a vaster reading public, this itself will exercise a 
powerful influence on the writers and speakers. 
Gradually) I have no doubt, that a fine and vigorous 
language will grow and expand without any compulsion 
from above. 

Medium of Instruction in Primary Schools 

When educational opinion all over the world 
is agreed that the mother tongue of the child 
should be the medium of instruction, is it not 
wholly the duty of the stale to provide for the 
education of the minorities through their own 
mother tongue ? M. K. Desai observes in The 
Social Service Quarterly : 

It is rather strange that even three months after 
the publication of the astounding Press Note by the 
povernment of Bombay rogaiding the medium of 
instruction in the Primary 80110015 , none of our 
educationists, public men or journalists api^cars to 
have taken any notice of it. 

Briefly stated the Press Note in question, 
No. P-1006 dated 16-6-1948, hiys down that the Primary 
Schools maintained by the S(diool Boards sliould 
impart instruction only through the language of the 
region concerned. However, if there is a substantial 
demand, provision may be made to impart in these 
schools a knowledge of any other language of the 
Indian Union. Private schools may, however, be started 
for imparting instruction through a language which is 
not a regional language and they will bo eligible for 
grant-in-aid from the Government. 

There are in the three regions of Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra and Karnatak in the Bombay Province, parti- 
cularly in the border-line areas, minority communities 
from the neighbouring regions, whose mother tongue 
is other than the language of the region. The School 
Boards in these regions do at present conduct a number 
of scliools, in which instruction is being imparted 
tlirough the mother tongue of these minorities. The 
effect of the Government policy will, however, bo that 
these .schools will bo closed down and all the children 
reading in a particular region irrespective of their 
mother tongue will be tauglit in the schools conducted 
by the School Board.s through the mediaim of iho 
regional language only. Thus the Gujarati schools in 
the Khandesh and the Thana District.s and the 
Marathi schools in the Belgaum and the Karwar dis- 
tricts will have to be closed down, if the policy of the 
Government is implemented. 

This is something which cannot be understood 
educationally. Arc not educationists all over the world 


agreed that at least at the Primary Stage the medium 
of imtniction should be the mother tongue of the 
child t Has not even the Central Government decided 
that Primary Kducation should be imparted through 
the mother tongue of the child ? It is true that tne 
children of the minority communities in the (liflerent 
regions are more or Icjss bilingual. However, the 
regional language is certainly not their mother tongue. 

Imparting instruction to these children 
through a language other than their mother tongue 
is bound to entail great hardships on them and to 
hamper their menial growth and educational 
advancement. * 

The policy of the Government of Bombay as 
reflected in the above decision cannot in any ciise be 
dcfendi‘d on educational grounds. However one can 
understand it on pohiical grounds. The Government 
probably hope to solve the question of the minorities 
by this crude measure. They perhaps think that teach- 
ing all children through tlie medium of the regiomd 
language would lead to the ni(*rger of the minority 
communities. However, it is very doubtful if it will 
have the desired effect.. Imparting instruction to the 
minoriti('H through the nnsliuin of the regional lan- 
guage cannot possibly lead to the fusion of the mino- 
rity with the majority communities. If it were so, the 
Marwarios living in Maharashtra for the last 160 years 
or more would hsve long ago mergi^d with the 
Maratlias. The fact, howcv(>r, is that it has not been 
so, even though they are being imparted instruction 
through Marathi all the.se years. Tin* short cut to the 
solution of tlu‘ minority problenii devised by the 
Government of liombay is not at all likt'ly to siicceod. 

It may be argued that th.^ Government is to allow 
the imparting of a knowh'dge of their language to the 
children of the minority communities in the Board 
8(!hools. But even in their case the medium of instruc- 
tion is going to bo the regional language. It is not 
enough that arrangement is made for giving the 
children a knowledge of their language. What is essen- 
tial is that all school subjects should be taught to 
them through their own language. Otherwise educa- 
tionally it will do tlicm tremendous haritn. 

The action of the Government is also precipitous 
and premature. The lanpiago of none of the three 
region.s of the Province is the slate language of the 
Government of Bombay, which would look upon the 
three repontil languages— Gujarati, Marathi and 
Kannada impartially and sec that the people speaking 
of any of these are not oduralionally handicapped in 
the other regions. 

If the future Provincial Governments reconstituted 
on linguistic basis, had issued such a Press Note, one 
could have at least understood it. But the present 
Government of Bombay^ reprt^senting as they do the 
regions of Gujarati -®^ima-rShtra^d Karnatak, had no 
business to tak^‘thi3 ill-ady,isw^^fc|Aion. 
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Eliot ift versatile, he is at once a poet, an 
innovator, a sociologist and a thinker, and a 
literary critic of profound and penetrating in- 
telligrace. P. Lai writes in The Indian Review : 

The twentieth cenftury, (with its leaiarkable display 
of poetic ingenuity, fits intensive experimentation and 
radicalisiD, boasts of no greater poet than T. S. Eliot. 

An undoubted master of poetic technique, he exerted, 
and is yet exerting, a powerful influence upon contem- 
porary verse. 

St. Louis, Missouri, (September 26, 1888), was the 
birthplace of Thomas Stearns Eliot. He started writing 
while at college and contributed some poems to The 
Harvard Advocate, the College literary journal, of which 
be was also the Editor. He married in 1915; and in 
1917 appeared his first volume o( poems, Prufrock and 
Other Observations. After that followed book after book 
of prose and poetry: The Use of Poetry and the Use of 
CriUcism, The Idea of a Christian Society, Collected 
Poems (1999-1935), two poetic dramas, Murder in the 
Cathedral (1935) and The Family Reunion (1939), 

IF hat is a Classic?, Selected Essays, and in 1944 he 

gathered together in one volume titled Four Quarters 
what is surely lus most important achievement 

and the really great literary production of the 

century, the four interlinked philosophic poems. Burns 
Horton, East Coker, The Dry Salvages^ and Little Gidding. 
With Four Quartets Eliot seems to have reached the peak 
of his genius — suddenly all poetry has stopped coming 
from his pen and he is mainly absorbed in his duties as 
Director of the publishing firm of Faber and Faber. 

After initial n^lect honour upon honour has 
been heaped on him. 

In the 1948 New Year Honours List he was awarded 
the Order of Merit, the highest honour that can be besto- 
wed on an English subject: and in the same year he 
received the Nobel Prize for Literature, a rather un- 
expected award. 

In the light of this it is intere^ing to trace his 
sauhtle but sure development since 1917, J. Alfred Pru- 
frock'a first sound in this world must have been dis- 
contented squawk: even when he came of age, inhibited, 
culture-ridden, he was voicing distrust and disappointment, 
andL wondering why 

In the room the women come and go 
Tttl/eing of Michelar^elo, 

Prufrock is confused, wavering: 

Do i dare 

I Disturb the universe? 

• • • 

So how should I presume? 

I ass 

, , Then hm should?! begin 

To spit out all the butt^ends cf my days 
and ways? 

Shall 1 part my hair behind? Do I dare to 
• eat a peach? 

Prufrock was written while Eliot was still at Har- 
vard'; and it may be very true that Prufrock is in part 
the undergraduate ElUotr struggling to find sense in the 
petty Ifourgeois haphazard modes of living. 

But as poetry, Phifrock fails. It is futile^ to point 
out how many times it has been given prominence to 
aifthologies as representative of £liot*s style; so is To 
a Skylark suppos^ to be significant of Shellcy^s poetry. 
Prufrock is notbiiig of the sort: it is only a prelude to 
nattnement in The Waste Imd, ^ch to turn i* to « 
Vsqr a peduda to the besaS&oeai Four B WT 

11 


single poam is to be taken as tcpreietitiiig Eliot’s poetry» 
it must ^ tba Quartets, nothing else. 

For in Eliot poetry is a dynamic, changing niocass« 
quite unlike the static state of things that occurs in niost 
mediocre poets, and even in some good ones. Instead of 
•jbifting and developing, a certain permanent immobile 
standard intrudes and affects all verse the poet composes. 
But no specific period (prior to Four Quartets, of course) 
in Eliot gives way to analysis of this sort. From the 
tentative blunderings of Prufrock and the revolting 
antics of Apeneck Sweeney one is led to the sober, age- 
old philosophisings of Krishna on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra: a strange transition to say the least, but 
one that was bound to seem inevitable to any close 
observer of Eliot's poetic and incidentally philosophic 
progress. 

The early poems of Eliot show a distinct influence 
of the French symbolists and Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
The five Landscapes with their spondaic beat can re* 
mind the reader only of the style of Hopkins. Later on, 
as thought and technique progressed, Elloi imbibed a 
hft of Robert Browning, a hit of Donne and Marvell, 
and tried personal experiments in metre not far removed 
from the elusive metres of the Elizabethan lyrists. But 
the predominant influence as Eliot himself admits, is 
that of Ezra Pound. The charge of obscurity in ^iot 
is ill-founded. He is no more vague than Shakespeare 
in his references to ancient religious books, littlo-kiiown 
mediaeval poets, and his quotations from all sorts of 
sources. The very ordinary reader can unravel the maze 
with the help of a simple commentary. 

If Prufrock blundered, The Waste Land (1922) 
recoiled, partly in horror and partly in pity. It was a 
relentless, brutal exposure of the sham and hypocrisy of 
the post-war world, and Eliot was in perfect hold over 
himself and his genius. But the same old sense of futility 
and helplessness lingered: man groped, his eyes blind- 
folded, struggling, half-hoping: 

What shall we do to-morrow? 

What shall we etfcr do? 

The Hollow Men (1925), a surrealistic fanusy, nearly 
told him what to do— nothing. Or perhaps, if something 
must indeed be done one could 

go round the prickly pear 

Prickly pear, prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning, 

A grand disillusionment was creeping into Eliot’s 
philosophic conceptions, and the poet was flung about 
in kaleidoscopic confusion and meaninglessness: 

Fto is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

This is the way the world ends 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 
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Whichever way the world ended, the essential 
job was to explore the present, and E^iot banked 
on religion to aid him in his exploration. 

In Ash-ir ednesdttjr (1930) he plumbed intro* 
apective^ coneciouaneM and extended tide introspeo- 
tion to outside objects in an attempt at universal 
synthesis of religious experience. Alternating be- 
tween fits of despondent weariness and sensuous roman- 
tic passion for earthly beauty, a tortured voice cried out 
for spiritual constancy, one that was not granted, leaving 
the poet in aiwful t^oes of expectation. 

Four Quartets was Eliotts final attempt at extracting 
spiritual constancy out of impermanence and worldliness. 
fWely as poetry, Four Quartets is incomparable; the 
music has a flavour all its own. Eliot’s remark that 
genuine poetry can communicate before it is understood 
can find no better self-illustration than the Quartets, Page 
after page glows with sublime poetry, a veritable store- 
house of music, passion and calculated thought. 

Though many philosophies jostle each other in the 
Quartets a miun im^rtant one can with some difficulty 
be ei^tracted. Harking back to the Bhagavad-Gita it is 
the philosophy of inaction in the midst of action. The 
senses move among objects of experience; the body does 
prions, but the tainting power of these actions is nulli- 
fied by an unconscious abandoning of their fruits. Man 
cannot even sustain himself without work, obviously; as 
Hiot himself says in Burnt Nor Hon: ^'Desire itself is 
movement.** The way out of this dilemma is the relin- 
quishing of the fruits of one’s deeds and the offering of 
them to God : 

\ire must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further unions a deeper communion 
Through the dark cold and the empty 
desolation. 


The wave cry, the wind cry^ the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end 
is my beginning, 

-^ast Coker 

'*Good writers,** comments Ezra Pound in his ABC 
of Reading, ’’are those who keep the language efficient 
That is to say, keep it accurate, keep it clean. It 
doesn’t matter whether the good writer wants to be us^ 
ful, or whether the bad writer wants to do harm,** If 
this be a criterion of excellence in literature. Eliot has 
surely qualified and won. 

In his hands language is kept accurate, clean, 
eflBcicnt. What is more, it is suggestive a 
quality all good poetry must of necessity possess. 

He is one of the very few writers at present who are 
helping to improve ond enrich the potentialities of the 
Englisl) language; for this he ranks with Donne, with 
Dryden, and with Browning; for this alone he ought to 
command wide importance. 

Critics have always been confusing Eliot the intellec- 
tual w?th Eliot the poet. That is a great pity: his double 
literary personality makes him a critic of great insight and 
acuteness, but as a poet he remains a self-confei=sed ro- 
manticist. Few romantics indeed have transcended the 
sheer verbal hypnosis and romance of Marina; Coleridge 
himself with his fantastic neurotic imagination never 
dreamed of the exotic poetic paradise Eliot has magi- 
cally conjured up: 

What seas, what shores, what grey rocks 
and what islandsi. 

What water lapping the how 
'And scent of pine and the woodthrush 
singing through the fog. 

What images return, 

O my daughter. 

Even Eliot never again attained such poetical meaning 
coupled with such felicitous musical spontaneity. 
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Publicity Stunt 

The New Review observeB : 

Kite-flying is a professional sport of newsmen ; it 
may show the direction of high- winds when the lower 
atmosphere is in silent tension. The Red victory in 
China, the soothing speeches of Comrade Cachin and 
Co. in France, the iftoves of the W.F.T.U. and the 
British Communist party on the one hand ; the 
renewal of civil services in America, the progressive 
steps towards a federation of western Europe and a 
North Atlantic Pact on the other hand brought such 
apparent changes in conditions at the end of the winter 
season that fathoming high altitudes was irresistible 
for American journalism. The cbservalions taken showed 
no real change ; boisterous weather in China, squalls 
in Palestine, and Burma, torn ido over Berlin, fog over 
Europe, bar-low in Washington and Moscow ; tem- 
perature below frecsiug point. The cold war would 
continue. 

The initiative of the American newsman gave 
Stalin and Truman an occasion to restate their 
position. Stalin was most anxious to meet Truman but 
those who look after his health prevent him fromi 
crossing the vodka frontier, lie was prepared to make 
a common declaration of not seeking war ; that much 
had been said on all sides at the U.N.O. meetings ; 
ditto about disarmament. He is ready to lift the 
blockiide of Berlin ; Iasi summer it was on condition 
that Berlin currency would be under the sole Soviet 
control, now it would be on condition that no govern- 
ment 1)0 set up in west Germany. 

The U.S.A. Secretary of State answered at 
IpHure. No duet of the Big TVo ; all instruments to 
join in the concert. Let us first finish Berlin’s unfinished 
symphony, then we will tackle Die Wnchl am Rhein, 
He added with drv placidity : Russian artists always 
s]K)il at! IjMiinonising about the Atom Bomb and the 
U.N. army. As t.o inviting the American maestro to 
a fifth journev of Sovietland without anv return visit, 
that wa«? hardly within the niles of etiquette. 

In short, miWera stood where they stood last year. 
The Reds had used the incident as a popularity 
stunt ; it fell flat. Tlie Soviet politician.** fancied they 
would impress war-wearied people, and rally thorn 
against any war preparations in democratic countries, 
espedalJy against the West-Europe Union and the 
Nortn Atlantic Pact. That their declaration had little 
substance was plain enough for any man to see. Had 
Stalin been anxious to meet President Tniman, he had 
stationery enough to write a straight invitation. Had 
he any substantial proposition to make, ho did not 
lack diplomats to take it across. If he fancied that the 

U. S.A. would enter into separate negoliatioas and 
pass by Britain and continental countries, he was badly 
mistaken and once more prflved that dictators cannot 
imagine an alliance between democratic countries 
differs from Red comradeship. A clumsy invitation, a 
rehash of all that had been said a hundred times, a bid 
^or popularity : that is all there was in the Soviet 
move. The answer of America indicated a firmer 
attitude and a faster pace for western unity. Fx^aders 
tore off the bear’s dove-mask : what of the arrsst and 
conviction of Cardinal Mindsaenty ? what of the con- 
centration camps in Russia and Siberia 7 For years 

V. extern democrats had k^t silent about persecution 

and^ atrocities in the Soviet-controlled lands for fear 
of irritating Communists ; at long last they came out 
in the open. It was none^ too soon, *1116 Yalta and 
Postdam hopes of converting the comrades had proved 
naive delusions of democrats ; speaking plainly’ and 
getting tough is the only! method of bringiDg the Reds 
to their senses. « 


Looking iqb Pabtnebs 

Moscow did not lose heart when it failed to 
blind the world with its olive-perfumed dust. It turned 
to frantic snatches at Norway to keep her away from 
the North Atlantic bloc. Spacious but thinly populated 
Norway has a lengthy coast on the Atlantic which is 
of high strategic value, as was shown in World War Il« 
She had discussed a neutrality alliance with Denmark 
and Sweden, but she met with little sympathy trom 
Sweden. Norway turned to America and her Premier 
was boarding a plane for the U.S.A. when he was 
given a second Soviet document inviting him to a 
non-aggression pact with Russia. 

Non-aggression pacts are convenient instruments 
of Red policy ; they are supposed to work one way 
only. Russia had non-aggression pacts with Poland, 
Finland, Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia ; she threw 
th(‘m away when it suited her, and on these occasions 
the democracies shamed thcm.'elvcs ^viLh their oppor- 
tunist silence. As long as ‘what is useful to the 
dictatorship of the proletariate, and that onlv, is 
ethical* remains the principle of Red policy, the Soviet 
can expect trust only from her fifth columnists or 
from political infants. 

Dr. Lunge is of another stamp. He knows that 
the coming war Nom^ay would bo invaded and 
enslaved by Russia, He proceeded to the U.S.A. and 
took his time for drafting a reply to the Soviet invita- 
tion. Sweden renewed her attempts at a Scandinavian 
alliance, but her pa.st conduct insi'ired little confidence. 
Sweden had a dubious attitude during the war. She 
had sold equipment and munitions to both sides at 
impartial prices but she allowed Nazi troops to pass 
through her territory wlien thev s»’p’'orted Finland 
and invaded Noiw'uy. She gave Hitler fen times more 
help than Fr’inco did without ever n»u-?ing the wrath 
of democracies. Dr. Lange prefers h night alliance 
wift) America which is not land-hunury and is pJain- 
epoken. 

I'urkey is of the same mood : she twice declined 
an invitation to an Asian conference at New Delhi, 
and has rallied to the Tmman doctrine* and to the 
Marphal! oid. She wants to link up with Europe and 
the Atlantic. 

No country of Europe can feci certain to escape 
future hostilities which will be waged with unforewen 
weapons, in large-scale manoeuvres and on modernised 
logistics. Each one calculates its chances ; each one 
tries to visualize not so much the fortunes of the war 
but the treatment accorded by the victors after the 
war. The difference in treatment America and Russia 
give the lands they respectively occupied since IWS 
should enlighten them all. 

AVAIL YOURSELF OF GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

Brain Food Infalliable remedy for Blood Piessure, 
Sudden Oerebral Hemorrhage, Epilepsy, etc. Cools 
the brain, stimulates imagination and memory 
Indispensable to atudents and intellectuals. Rs. 3 
(k»:— (Both Sexes) for Beauty, Vitality, Vigour, 
Virility and all what you desire. Rs. 4 

Eydrokil For speedy recovery of Hydrocele at any 
stage making it normal and painless. Rs. 5 

Cataraeio i-'Fot sure removal of Cataract at any 
stage without operation ; curing all eye-tzoubles 
and regaining former clear eye-sight, Bs. 3 

Kumarkalvan : — ^Best tonic for Liver. Makes damaged 
Uvor quite active. Saves children A the aged. Be. 1 
Dr. 0. Bhatta chab jkb, 12a Aahntosh Mnkherjee Rd., 
CALOUTrA-25. Phone South 2467 
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Zenith wmtclies— -es modem es the hour end as mccuzate 

\ 

us die sun.^A brand new range of 2^enith watches has just 
arrived. Two of the new models ate illustrated here. Please 
write for the kaflet describing these and other timepieces 

in the Favzc-Leuba stock— or call at our showrooms. 

a 

VAmn WATCH Nq. I»f?. 5 ^ i8 a. Au# fiiitdwiib epiit 

Us. iio/-a 

MEN'S watch Mo. Il4t. 7|*X StMus Si0§i cM fiiimf 
with iih ^ass. Ufc S2S^ 

Mo. list. Smm$ btuim sMi i8 «r. M/Ui Up. 48S/- 
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The Paction of Kashmir 

Dr. Taraknath Das makes the following 
comment in the America-India Feature and News 
Service : 

It is no secret that the present Governor-General 
of India, Mr. Rajagopalacharia, was the foremost 
advocate of appeasing the late Mr. Jinnah and the 
Moslem League and favored partition of India which 
the British also wanted. It is equally clear that Pai^it 
Nehru, while he was at the conferencse of Dominion 
Prime Ministers in London and attended the meetings 
of the United Nations at Paris, tacitly agreed to save 
the face of the Pakistani headers, those avowed enemies 
of Indian freedom and Indian unity, by not opposing 
so-called ph'biscites in Kashmir. 

It goes without saying that the part of Kashmir 
now under the so-called Azad Government, i.e., under 
Pakistan, will be incorporated into Pakistan by plebis- 
cite. This will be heralded as another stroke of states- 
manlike genius and magnanimitv on the part of l^e 
present Government of Iu<lia. Actually, of course, it 
will amount to the Government’s accepting partition 
of an integral part of India to appease the Pan- 
Islamists and the British, and to save* the face of those 
United Nations leaders who have acted against Indian 
interests. Accepting the principle, the balkanization of 
India seems to be the sign of great statesmanship 
these days. 

When Will the Government of India 
Recognize Israel ? 

In the same News Service, Dr. Taraknath Das 
draws the attention of the Government of India 
to recognize the State of Israel : 

While the present Government of India baa 
accepted partition of India to appease Pan-^Islamismt, 
it has also con.sistently opposed the cause of freedom 
for the Jews, and, ironically enough, the principle of 
partition in Palestine. One of the darkest blots on the 
record of tht.* recent Asian Conference in Delhi is the 
fact that although Yemen, Transjordan and even 
Australia and the Philippine Islands were invited to 
participate in it. Pandit Nehni's Government did not 
see its way clear to invito Israel, which is undoubtedly 
the most important and enlightened of all the Middle 
Eastern States. 

Israel, by virtue of armistice negotiations, has been 
recognized by Egypt and Transjordan. Even the British 
have been forced to recognize it because they had no 
other alternative. Altogether some thirty-five States 
have already extended recognition to Israel ; and it is 
pretty certain that the Government of Israel vdll 
oecome a member of the United Nations during its 
next session. When will India recognize Israel ? If 
Panddt Nehru has any other reason for not recognizing 
Israel than appeasing Pan-Islamists, when will he tell 
the Indian people the actual causes for his opposition 
to the freedom of the Jewish people? 

Pan-Islamists of India and outside of India have 
always worked against Indian freedom and unity. This 
egnnot be said^of the jfews who have throughout the 
worM iu many ways aided the cause of Indian freedom. 


It is high time for the people of India and the Indian 
Constituent Assembly to take action regarding the 
issue of recognition of Israel. 

■I "■■■ 

Sarojini Naidu^a Death Shocks Americans 

Washington, March 4 .— The sudden death cX 
Madame Sarojini Naidu, famous Indian poetess, 
nationalist and Governor of the United Provinces, 
carhe as a deep shock to many Americans who Imd 
known her either in India or on her trip to the United 
States. 

James Lamp ton Berry, of the Department of 
State's planning .staff, expressed the feelings of many 
of those vrho had known and admired Madame Naidu. 
Berry, who was secretary to the personal representa- 
tive of the President of the United States in New Delhi 
in 1942. said : “She was one of the most accomplished 
and brilliant women that I have ever known any- 
where." Berry spoke of her death as a great tragedy 
and addtid : '‘She had one of the finest minds I have 
ever knowm." 

In New Delhi, American Ambassador Loy Hender- 
son made the following statement upon hearing of 
Madame Naidu's death : 

“The death of Her Excellency Sarojini Naidu 
came as a profound shock to me as a I know it did to 
all India, particularly to those who for so many yearn 
worked so closely with her and shared so many 
experiences in which her counsel and her personality 
wen* of unfailing assistance." 

Madame Naidu's death has occasioned considerable 
comment in the American press. Long obituaries sum- 
'marisin|i; hc^r activities and achievements have appeared 
in leading papers including the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune^USlS, 

Women of the Soviet East 

Nadezhda Aralovets writes in Tass — News 
Agency of the U- S, 5. /?.: 

The Second International Women's Congress held 
at the beginning of last December in Buda-Pest for 
the discussion of important questions of the inter- 
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national democratic women*s movement, was attended 
by 390 delegates representing 38 countries. 

The Soviet delegation was a striking reflection 
of the phenomenal political and cultural growth 
of women in the country of socialism, the splendid 
road of public and stale activity they have 
traversed in Soviet years. 

The indignation of the Soviet delegates was 
aroused by the accounts they heard at the Congress, 
of the incalculable sufferings and destitution to which 
millions of women and children are doomed in capital- 
ist and colonial countries. The monstrous exploitation 
of women’s and children’s labour, race discrimination, 
complete lack of political and social rights, an existence 
on the verge of starvation, widesi^read poverty and 
disease, a high death-rate make up the tragic lot to 
which working women and their children are con- 
demned in capitalist countries. 

One of the most notable of the victories won was 
the cmanciputiou of the women of the Soviet East, 
and their transformation into active builders of the 
new socialist life. Uzbek, Tajik, Kazukh, Turkmen and 
Kirghiz women are among those of the nationalities ot 
the Soviet East who only thirty years ago enjoyed no 
right to human dignity, and whose thoughts and action.*? 
were determined wholly by their husl)and’s will and 
the religious laws of their country. They have now 
become free citizens, enjoying equal right-a with men 
in their own Soviet country. Thousands of women 
have shown outstanding ability in various branches ot 
work, in state affairs, science and art, and are excellent 
organizers. 

This development became possible only because 
the socialist revolution produced fundamental changes 


in the position of the nationalities populating the out- 
lying parts of the country. They were given the right 
and opportunity for free national de^^pment in 
fraternal oo-operation with the other naflonalitiea m. 
the USSR. The consistent practical application of the 
Lenin and Stalin national policy followed in the Soviet 
State, a policy built on the great principles of perfect 
equality and friendship among ail the peoples of the 
USSR, ensured the rapid growth of the economic and 
cultural life in Ihe Soviet republics. ♦ 

The once backward national regions of old capital- 
ist Russia have been transformed in Soviet years with 
the brotherly aid of the great Russian people, into 
flourishing socialist republics with modem industries, 
a large-scale mechanized agricultural system, and & 
highly developed culture. 

And all these things were accomplished with 
the active participation of women. 

The years of socialist construction were milestones 
in the splendid progress of Soviet women, the rapid 
advance to knowledge and science. During the Stalm 
Five-Year Plans women shared in the building of 
factories, plants, beautiful new towns, in making 
technical and scientific discoveries ; women reared the 
young generation of the Soviet country. 

The women of the USSR take an active i>art in 
the adminiafmiion of the state : 277 were elected to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, a higher number of 
women deputies than in the parliaments of the whole 
world. About 18.000 were elected to local organs of 
authority in fhe Kazakh SSR, while in the Uzbek SSR 
women constitute one-third the number of all the 
deputies to the Joenl soviets — there are 106 in the 
Supreme Soviet of that republic. 
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Nehru : Glimpses O! The World History 14- 4 

„ Unity Of India (3948 Ed.) 13- 3 
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Indian Pilgrim 5- 0 

Indian Struggle 10- 0 

Mahatma Gandhi— Pictorial History (269 Illuat.) 15- 0 
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Stanley Jones : Mahatma Gandhi * 
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Women hold high poedtioxu in the administration 
of the state. They are ministers and deputy-ministers 
in the union and autonomous republics, members of 
the Supre^ Courts, directors of various state 
institutions. 

Illiteracy in U.S. Lowest in History 

Washington, Mafch 14, 1949. — ^Illiteracy in the 
United States has dropped to 2.7 per cent today as 
compared W!lth 20 per cent in 1870 when the first t^urvey 
was made, according to the U. S. Office of Education. 

An Education Office spokesman noted that illiteracy 
has steadily declined during the past 19 years, despite 
the gain in population which has now reached a record 
of 148,000,000. Illiteracy was 4.3 per cent in 1930. 

School attendance is now greater than ever before, 
the Office of Fxlucation said. It is forecast that in this 
school year 25,798,000 children will attend elementary 
and high schools, W'hile college enrollment is estimated 
at over 2J250,000. 

In another survey, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, a non-go vernxAcnt agency, called attention to 
the need for a positive schooling program for approxi- 
iinateJv 1,000.000 children of migratory farm workers m 
the United Stales. A spokesman said the children had 
little or no. schooling since they accompanied their 
p8 rents following crop harvestings in various states. 
Their spokesman said : “Measures for an improved 
. program would necessitate aid on a national scale for 
all states.” 

An Office of Education spokesman said that many 
states have “become more sensitive” to this problem, 
lie said the state of Michigan, where many Mexicans 
come to harv'eat the sugar beets, “is training teac^hers 
to deal with bilingual groups.” 

He explained that in a country of the size of the 
United States, migratory farm workers are part of the 
economic system. The problemi confronting educators 
is liow to adapt the school curricula to fit both the 
children of i)ermanent residents and those of migratory 
workers. 

To do this, he explained, “special courses must be 
given in areas where these migratory children come. 
The teacher must have special preparation. Legal 
aspects of the problem must be met. Attitudes and 
sense of responsibility on the part of the community 
must-be aroused.” — VSIS. 

Motion Pteture* in U.S. Education 

Waabington, March 14.— The 16-miIlimeter moving 
picture film is becoming standard educational equip- 
ment in the United States — in schools, industry and 
community groups. The number of film projectors in 
American schools increased from 458 in 1936 to over 


35.000 in 1946, and the U. S. Oficd of Education esti- 
mates that by 1950 the schools will have 100,000 in use. 

In an experiment conducted in one school, science 
students were divided into two groups. One was taught 
without the use of films. The other^ was shown films, 
in addition to their other teaching. Examination ixnarks 
of members of the groups which u^ad the benefit of the 
films averaged 43.1 per cent higher tliau the marks oi 
members of the other group, 

The films are not meant tO supplant the teacher’s 
instruction but are intended to supplement it by 
graphically portraying facts on the subject being 
atuffied. 

In elementary schools motion picture.s are promot- 
ing international understanding by showing the lives 
and customs of children in other lands. Hundreds 
films are available for use in secondary schools on 
music, geography, history, art, literature, biology and 
science. 

Film Council of Ameiuca 

Since quantity production of 16-millimotor films 
began in 1923 many national organizations have been 
formed to assist in their makeup and distribution. 
One of the most important is the Film Council of 
America (FCA) which has headquarters in Chicago, 
Illinois, and which works in co-operation with smaller 
councils in 120 cities in the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii. 

A nonprofit, educational organization, the FCA 
strives to aid education “by fostering, improving and 
promoting the production, distribution and effective 
use of audio-visual materials.” It is an outgrowth of 
the National 16-millimeter Advisory Committee which 
organized volunteer groujis during World War II to 
show films depicting the nation’s war effort. More than 

10.000 prints of 207 different 16-millinieter ftlm«^ were 
distributwl through 460 comnumity centers. The Com- 
mittee estimated that 1,217,825 .separate audiences, 
totalling 305,000,000 people, saw the films. Because of 
this success the FuA was formed to continue co- 
operative films activities in peace time. 

Collaborates with Unitiiu) Nations 
^ FCA has an international relations committee 
which works with the United Nations, the U.N. Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
national film councils in other countries. 

Institutions of higher education in the United 
States obtain some of their IG-millimeter films from 
the University Film Producers Association. The 
American Library Association, aided by the Carnegie 
roundatioD, circulates films through public libraries. 

Films shown in medical schools enable large 
numbers of students simultaneously to witness surgical 
operations. Operative techniques are fully explained 
and emphasized through slow-motion and repeated 
runnings of the films. 
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Communitar cmupi are using (motion pictures ^or 
adult education projeets and to dramatise social 
problexDs. 

In industrial pUmte 16-milIimeter films are used to 
reduce the time needed for the inimical tia&ning of 
new per8oiuieLr^6f& 

Wile of ImMm Scholar AisdidauMi for 
Book on American Women 

Wailhington, March 4.— 'Dr. Sonya Both Ds^ ^fe 
of the Indian scholar axui khor expert Dr. Bajani,, 

Kanta Das, is be^ acclaimed for her book Th4 
American Woman m Modem Marriage, 

The book has just been sale^eted by the American 
Printers and Book Manufacturers* Association as 
among the first 12 of the *Tifty Most Influential Books'* 
produced in IMS, 

Dr. Das, discussing the book says she is "very 
pleased” over its success, and hopes it will make a 
valuable contribution to society. 

Dr. Het^ P. Fairchild, professor emeritus of 
sociology of New York University, describes the book 
as follows : “An excellent summary review of the 
outstanding aspects of the marri^ institution in the 
modem w^em world* nud particularly the role and 
status of the American woman in that institution ” 

1^, Sonya Das and her hudiand combine a stagger- 
ing amount of education and intellect. Bom in Russia, 
she came to the United States in 1913 after graduation 
from a Gymnasium, She. continued her studies at John 
B. Stetson Universitai^,. in Florida ; college of the City 
of New York, and Columbia University, New York. 

After marriage to Dr. E. K. Das in New York in 1922, 
the couple left for study and travel in Europe. 

Studying at the tfniversity of Berlifi, she com- 
pleted graduate work . at the University of Paris, 
receiving the diploma in American literature nud 
civilisation and the diploma dee etudes superieuree on 
"Marrisge in Modern American Literature.” 

In 1934, ^e received her doctorate in letters witn 
honorable mention on "2a jemme Americaiv^ dans le 
manage modems” 

The most exciting and nerve-racking part ot 
receiving her doctorate, she says, was defending her 
thesis in an oral argument before the faculty of the 
University of Paris. This, she explained, was part of 
the usual procedure involved in obtaining a doctorate. 

Dr. R. K. Das, who was born near Calcutta and 
received his early training in arts and sciences at 
Calcutta University, holds the following degrees from 
American Universities : Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture from Ohio State University ; Master of Science 
in Agriculture from the University of Missouri ; 

Master of Arts in Biology from the University of 
Wisconfldn ; and Doctor of Philosophy in Economics 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

He has lectured in economics at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois, and at . New York 
University ; in addition he has been on the staff of 
the International Lebesr Office at Geneva and has 
served as an economic adviser to the United States 
Military Government on the National Economy Board 
of South Korea. 

His publioariOns include more than a dozen books, 
and numerous articles oh agriculture, economics, labor, , 
and population problems. 

Dr^ Sonya Das was coauthor with him of Ihe 
book, India and o Nets CiviUzation, publish^ iu 
CaJeutta in 19tt, 

Both have travelled extensively in India ond, 
althou^ holding American otrisenship, have ^inteUee* 
tital and ti es ia lndia.--jyftf& 

Printed and puUidiecI by Nabaran fJBiaiufaa 
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india Adrift? 

India's interiiiil politics arc undergoing a partial 
C'cJipflc due to the deep umbra of the present inter- 
national situafiun having fallen on this part of the 
world. Today thr're is u tendency on the part of the 
leaders of the nation to defer all crucial deciaionBi to 
<‘.oniproinisc on matters involving breach of the funda- 
mental principles laid down by the Congress of 
Maliatimi Gandhi and even to condone those evils 
which are ndiiiitlcdly gnawing at the vitals of the 
Nation, on the plea of exigency. Congress leadership 
in the past was always reluctant to grapple with stormy 
situations and wus always only too ready to sidetrack 
essential issues by means of empty — and sometixnes 
false-^latitudcs. When such evasions and compromises 
resulted in a major crisis involving the nation's honour 
und prestige, and the situation became so critical that 
no further retreat was possible, then the burden of 
solution and vindication was placed on the shoulders 
of Mahatma Gandhi, with effusive vows of fidelity to 
his decisions from the culprits. Today that Titau 
amongst the leaders of manlynd is no more with us, 
and the curse of mediocrity has fallen on the nation. 
Wd -entered into fretnlom in a holiday mood, with the 
supreme confidence in the ability and integrity of our 
leadem, although we had seen them frittering away time, 
substance and energy, in the fashion of J/>tu8-eaicrs, 
during the interregnum. And now that the sky' is 
overcast and the outlook ominous, we fin4 that they, 
in whose hands we plabed helm of the Ship ' of 
State, are nervous,, distraught and incapable of coming 
to any decision. ‘*Grope, shjft and side-track, and 
^ompromiTO whon^ cohiered" seetios to be tlie order of 
the day. Hence the entry into the port of the Com- 
monwealth, * . ‘ 


We admit that the science and cr^ft of statesman- 
ship con only be learnt and acxiuirod at the hard school 
of real-politics after many failures and numberless 
slips. We are also prepared to concede that major 
exigencies may force temporary compromises with evil, 
and that mistakes in administration are liable to occur 
more frequently when the heads of administration are 
new, inexperienced and unaccustomed to the taking ol 
major decisions. But we refuse to admit the logic of 
the idea that since to err is only human therefore wo 
should expect our leaders to err as a matter of course. 
We think that a period must be put, now and without 
further delay, to the erratic and exceedingly casual 
methods of our leaders that an* leading the nation into 
a maze of evil dc^sign and ruinous w'nste. With a tame 
Assembly devoid of all opposition, with the services 
ruined by nepotism, favourilismi and undeserved promo- 
tions, it is easy for our Olympians to float along ' 
rainbow-lined clouds of adulation and complacency. 
But to those who are observant and are in contact with 
the masses, the portents arc gettiug more and more 
opiinous e\eryday. Lest we be accused of “crying 
havoc” without reason or rhyme, we append an extract 
from a letter written to Dr. Taraknath' Das by an 
American friend who is a trained observer, and who has 
recently returned to tlie tJ.S.A-, after a fairly long 
stay in India. ' • 

“Things in India are worse than ever. The 
economic side is quite bad. In fact, you couTd 
actually call it a 4epression. There is no business 
ahiiVity due 100 per eent fo Governmonft's policies 
which have pui a damper on the whole show. 
Inoome taxes. ai<o too high and not anforecd equally. 
There is a*' 6 per cent limitation - on dividends which 
has killed all the joy in investing ^fbr everyone. 
Import policies are bad. There is no drive for exporta 
is wh&t England is doing. All in all you could 
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it was due tu lack of common sense and 
imagination by the Government ; and tlie rumblings 
of politn:;al UJuest are getting louder. The Commu- 
nists are getting stronger especially in Bengal area. 
The Govenirnent’s labor policy is very bad. Nepot- 
ism and •corruption are ton timori more rampant, 
'i'he ruilw^ays just are not working, hence food can*t 
be moved around the country. I urn afraid, as many 
are, that lhi.s state of afTairs cuunol go on. There 
will be a counter-revolution — has to be — ^and the 
only trouble witli this is that the Communists will 
of i()urse take o\'it. Only wish the prt^sent govern- 
ment would use coiimiou sense. The new budget is 
a hoi)(‘Ies.s alfair. It’s a i)retty depressing picture. . 
Dr. Dos asks ; ^ 

this tiic true picture ? There is no time for 
Indian leaders to act as ostriches. It is time for 
them to show their nimiliiiess and get rid of those 
who have used Ihi^ Congress Party for their pei^onal 
gain. ’J'he time has come to have a house-cleamiig 
from the very top and to do all that- cun bt‘ done 
to aid the poor and the necsly and the niassc‘s ; so 
that the people of India will stand by those who 
will fight for true freedom, justice and liberty lor 
all.'' 

He concludes his letter* with the following ex- 
hortation to Pandit Nehni and the Congress leaders : 
'*My dear Pandit N(?hru and present Congress 
loaders, do not forget that in Uie past India was sold 
to loreignors by Indians — Uniicliamls, Mirjaffars, 
Jiiuialis and others did iliis, and there are many 
today wdio ar(» holding high positions and selling 
the best interests of the (;<^iiitry for ilieir personal 
gain. The time has ■come to get rid of the an or they 
will create a condition which will bring about des- 
truction as it has happened in China. Will you act 
now ? Will you set your own house in order ? Will 
you check corru])tion, inefficiency and nej'olism V* 
We consider the reference to China as being 
exceedingly apposite*. China had freedom, vast resources 
and aid on a imijor scale from the IJ.S.A., and yet 
what a catU’^tioplic has o\'erlaken it, after it emerged 
victorious out of the Japanese invasion and World 
War II. Wc do not say that all the trouble in China 
is of her own making, ind(*cd oqiilhe contrary. Further, 
we do not consider that China of the Kuomintaug has 
had a fair deal from the Western' Nations, considering 
Xhc fact that but for her heroic resistance — and that 
of Russia — the world would be l.ving today under the 
heels of tlu’ RonusBerlin-Ti»kyo Axis. For America had 
been caught unprepared, and when* would be she now 
but for the years of time and millions of square miles 
of space — hard fought and dearly bought — ^which China 
and Russia provided and in which the mighty war 
machine of the Axi • spent itself ? But all the same, 
China of the Kuomintnng compromised with evil 
within its domains, pleading exigency, a« our leaders arr* 
doing today, and Nemesis has followed, as it will in 
India, sure as. fate, unless wc heed the omens. 

, We do not deny that, with the whole of the Old 
World in ferment, there is justification for the pre- 
occupied attitude of our leaders. Chaos and cataclysm 
has fallen upon Ohina. Indo-China and Indonesia 
^ involved in a life and death struggle with the 
forces of French and Dutch colonialism, while Burma is 
faced with a disintegratiDg war of secession. At home 


we have Pakistan carrying on with a cold war of 
attrition, in which all the advantages are with her, 
thinks to the vaccilating and supine attitude of our 
Olympians. ‘And in Europe after the Atlantic Pact 
the cold war has entered a new phase. 

But pre-occupation is one thing and prepareduoas 
is quite another matter. The first move in any soheinK*. 
of pre^iaredneas i» to set one's own house in order. The 
reason why for our being perturbed is that we find we 
are pioceoding from one disorder to anothf5r and Umt 
tliere does not sc*eiii to be any iitt€?mpt at raising a 
divm against the floods of corruption and disaffection 
timt is ihreateiiing to engulf the State. 

India in the British Commonwealth 

Imlia will continue to remain a juember of the 
Briti‘>h Cominonwciilth even uHer ^he becomes a 
Republic. Tliis has been unnoimced jm a statement 
is.sui*d from No. ID, Downing Sircet, l./oiuion, at the 
conclusion of the Prime Minis! ers’ (yonfereucc. A joint 
Declaration issued by the eight Commoiiwt'.illh 
countries say.s : 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
('aiiada, Australia, New Zeal.and, South Alneii, 
India, Pakistan aud C'tylou, who'<e countries are 
imited as members of the Britlih rommomve:ilili ol 
Nations and ow'c common allegiance to the (hown, 
which is also the symbol of llieir fre(* association, 
have considered the impending con.slilulional 
changc.9 in India. 

“The Government of India have informed the 
other Governments of the Commonwealth of the 
intention of the Indian people that, under the now 
Constitution which is aooul to bo adopted, India 
shall become a sovereign, independent republic. 

‘*The Government of India have*, however, 
declared and a,ffirmed India’s desire to continue her 
full membership of the Commonwealth of Nation.s 
and her acceptance of the King ii.s Uie s.vmljol ol 
the free association of the iiuloiiondcnt nations and 
as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 

“The Governments of the other countries of the 
Commonwealth, the basis of whose, membership ol 
tho Commonwealth is not hereby changed, accept 
and recognise India’s continuing membership in 
accordance with the terms of this declaration. 

"Accordingly the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia New Zealand, South Africa, India, Paki- 
stan and Ceylon hereby declare that they remain 
united as free and equal members of the Common- 
wealth of nations, freely co-operating in the pursuit 
of peace, liberty -and progress." 

The statement issued from No. 10 Downing Street, 
said ; 

“During the past week the Prime Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, Australia, «New Zealand' 
South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs 
have met in London to exchange views upon the 
imxiprtant constitutional issue arising £rp,ni India’s 
decision to adopt a republican form of constitution 
and her desire to continue her membership of the 
Commonwealth. 

"The discussions have been concerned with the 
effects of such a development upon the existing 
structure of tho Commonwealth and the consti- 
tutional relations between its members. 
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"They have been conducted in an alraoephere 
of goodwill and mutual understanding and have had 
as their historical background the tSadilional capa- 
city of the Comoionwealth to strengthen its unity ot 
purpose, while adapting its organizatioxi and pro- 
cedures to changing circumstances. 

"After full diKaission the representatives of the 
Governments of all the Commonwealth countries 
have agreed that the conclusions reached should bo 
placed on record in the joint declaration quoted 

above.” 

• 

Reaction at the Delhi Government circles seem to 
be one of satisfaction and relief. Sardiir Patel, the 
Deputy Prime Minister of India, has haih'd the decision 
as "momentous.” Another reaction is reflected by 
the view of a senior Congress leader, who said that 
looking back over the past three years, he wa.< .surpriswl 
at the transformation of India’s attitude towards 
Britain from bitter hostility to a general desire for 
friendly association. Three years ago, he said. few 
Congressmen wished to "touch the Commonwealth 
witlj a pair of tong.-.” Had India left tlui Common- 
wealth, it seems lliat it would have deeply and 
truly disappointr<l those very Congress Jaaders who. 
for th(' la.st IS years, every year on Januarv 26, read 
and made the audiemee recib' the Independence pledge 
■whicfi contained the seulenco, "We believe, therefore, 
that Irnlui nnitit f-rver the BriliAh connection and attain 
Pmna Sumruj or compl(M.e Independence.” The reaction 
of the people* has been one of bewilderment, the younger 
and progi’essi\o leftist groups consider it as an 
unwarranted surrender of India to the needs of the 
British Ruling classes in the Dominions. With the 
Ghetto Act in South Africa, While policy in Australia 
and similar attitude prevailing elsewhere, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the interests of the White 
Ruling class come foremost in the Dominions where 
racial discrimination continues unabated. We wonder 
w’hat the people of India will gain by allying with these 
ruling classes in the Dominions. India’s continuance in 
the Commonwealth is as yet to their benefit and not 
ours. The pre.sent Congress President, probably in his 
eag(»rness not to dissatisfy either school of thought, 
made the guarded statement that "India is neither 
ela^txl nor depressed over the decision.” 

Bardar Patel addressed a Press Conference in 
New Delhi where be said tlfat the decision wa.s "great 
and momentous,” that in essentials past statements 
by the Prime Minister about India’s position had been 
vindicated and that the Constituent Assembly's Objei;- 
tives Resolution remained the corner-stone of the 
Draft Constitution. The following is the text of Sardar 
Patel’s address : 

"I am sure all of you have already read tlic 
Press communique which has appeared in ibis morn- 
ing’s papers on the discussions on the probhmi of 
Indians association with Commonwealth of Nations 
which have been going on in Loncton for the past 
week. 

"As a Dominion we have been, like other mem- 
bers 6f the Commoii)Vealth, owing allegiance to the 
Grown. When we a,^cepted this pontion^ wc made 


it quite clear that this was for the time being and 
that the question of our future stains was one to be 
decided by the Coiflstitiicnt Assembly ns a sovereign 
^ith complete freedom. We hacl already passed 
an Objectives Resolution in the first session of the 
Constituent Assembly. Thai resolution stands and 
shall remain the corner-stone of our Draft Conslitu- 
tion, and our republican status clearly forms a part 
of that objective. 

"At the same time, we have throughout ex- 
pressed view that wc dc.sirc c]o>c a-s^ociation 
with Britain and otluT countries of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The problem before us 
was how to regulate such aj^soriatioii having regard 
to our proclaimed objective of a republican status. 

It was a difficult problem and we have given 
ihis matter the mo.?t anxious thought and considera- 
tion. Throughout, however, we liavt* never flinched 
from our objcctiv'e of our rc'publican status, and 
nov'^er has the problem been of 'niodifyiiig that 
status in order to suit such form of association with 
the Commonwealth as mght bo evolved. On th(* 
other hand, if has been our endeavour to delennine 
that form of association wilhoiit in any wav affecting 
or departing from our republican status. ’ 

"This undoubt(,dly involved an adjustment ol 
the cxiafing structure of the Commonwealth. We 
have to romeinber lhaf. ihroughout its existence, 
the Oommonwealui has neviT been a rigid institu- 
tion. It has displayed an amazing adaptability to 
tlie ideological growth in its component parts. In 
that has lain principally its integrity and strength 
and it is through that adaptation Thai it has sur- 
vived many critical moments in its hUtory. 

"Tliroughoiit the discussions wv liavc had on 
this important matter, w^o havf^ had full understand- 
ing of our attiliuio by H.M.G. and representatives 
of the other Dominions. Then* ha <3 boon manifest 
Ihroughoiil. a desire fpr adjust nient to suit our 
constitutional position. I siroiild like to acknow'ledge 
the assistance and co-or»orntion which wc have had 
from fbe.5f gentlemen. 

“The Prime Minister from lime tij time lias 
made statements on Ihis que.slion and lias explained 
the ideas undi'rlying our approach to tliis question. 
Before he left, India to attend the conference, he, 
restated our jmsition ami I am sure you will be 
glad to find that, in es^jontials, that position has 
been sustained as a result of I lie coiiclu.sions reachc.'d 
at the conference. 

"It i.s not for me to give you any idea of the 
course of the negotiations, 1 know* ihis much : 
throughout the deliberations of the conference our 
Prime Minister found a general attitude of friendli- 
ne.ss, cordiality and goodwill and an e.arnest desire 
to achieve a solution which w'ould accord India an 
equal place in the Commonwealth without, affecting 
its republican status. 

"I shall now say a few worH«i by w’ay of cxrdana- 
tien on the conclusions and decisions which have 
enieigcd from the London talks. You will notice 
that there is a change in the nomenclature of the 
Common w^ealth. In future, it will be known ns the 
'Commonwealth of Nations.’ Such a tiling wag in- 
evitable in view of the changing character of its 
composition. 

"India’s status of a sovereign independent 
republic is, by no moans, affected, because there if* 
no question of allegiance to His Majesty the King 
who will merely rcpiain a symbol of ouV free aaso- 
ci«ation as he would be of other members. 

"There is no break in our membership of the 
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Commonwealth. We continue as member and with 
other members we remain united as free and equal 
members. ^ 

far as our Constitution is conceTnedJt will 
remain republican both in the internal and extnmsl 
spheres. You will notice that the King’s headship oi 
the Commonwealth is limited to being the symbol 
of the free association of its independent member 
nations." 

Asked , if the king woul^havo any functions in 
relation to India, Sardar Patel replied in the negative, 
adding that as Head of the Commonwealth His 
Majesty would have only a status. Asked what the 
functions of the King would be as the Head of the 
Commonwealth, he replied, ^’so far as his functions are 
concerned, they are hardly any. But he gets a status. 
He is, as mentioned in the Communique t a symbol of 
the free association of all these units." Asked what 
was the idea of a symbol, Sardar Patel avoided the 
question by asking the corre^tondent to look up the 
Webster's Bictionaiy. 

The question raised at the Press Conference and 
avoided by the^ Deputy Prime Minister, is one of prime 
imi^ortance. The agreement announced in the joint 
declaration of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
means that althougli the King will have a symbolic 
status recognised by India, ho will have no constitu- 
tional functions far as India is concerned. The 
future head of a Republican India will be an elected 
President who will express the sovereign will of the 
people and exercise the functions hitherto performed 
by the King. The agreement is considered to reflect the 
view that the Commonwealth should not be regarded 
as a super-State with the King as its head. The new 
phrase ‘‘head of the Commonwealth” used for the 
position of- the King is understood to be considered 
only a phrase and not as constituting a new title. Theie 
is still no question of changing the King's title in the 
adjustment of the situation. The net gain of the 
London Conference has been the securing of India's 
consent to continue in tlie Commonwealth in spite of 
her declaration to become a Republic. An immediate 
formula has been found to achieve the immediate 
objective, there will now be time for legal and 
constitutional experts to deflne the meaning and 
constitutional implications of the new symbol. 

In the economic field India will, as a result of 
this decision, continue to enjoy full Imperial preference 
in trade matters—a thing she, till August 15, 1W7, 
bitterly resented. 

In the Conference, the British faculty for self- 
renewal has once again been strikingly displayed. But 
we doubt whether our leaders have succeeded^ in show- 
ing an equivalent degree of statesmandiip. 

India's membership of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is a fait accompli. Hard-headed intelligence 
may find justification for this affiliation. But 
in human history it has often been proved that, 
instinct and sentiment are a better guide W 
and 00 better foundation of sodal and politick 
struetqres. But, today the Nehru Gkivermnent has 


decided otherwise, and we do not propose to raise ^ 
recriminatory oontroverfly over it. Sardar Vdiabhbhai 
Patel has hailed it as a “great and momentous" 
decision ; he ^ has s{)oken enthusiastically of “the 
amasing . adaptability” of this particular union of 
States ; he has hinted at the privileges and “obliga- 
tions” of this line-up without caring to indicate these. 
Others have made themselves busy with analysing the 
‘‘implications” of the new arrangement. Columnist Shri 
Krishnalal Shridharani has crooned over the advantages 
that India is supposed to have gained in contrast with 
what is enjoyed by Pakistan, Ceylon and South Africa. 
This may prove to be a short-lived satisfaction. For, 
these three States are not likely to tolerate for long 
this discrimination in favour of India. Another name- 
less commentator from London has thus described the 
value and beauty of the “new Commonwealth.” 

By this agreement as embodied in the declara- 
tion, the other countries reaffirm their allegiance to 
the Crown, and at the same time accept R^ub- 
lican India — to whom this allegiance does not 
apply — as an equal partner in the Commonwealth. 

As -a result of this agreement the King ceases 
to have any functions so far as India is concerned, 
as in the new context of Indian Republican statute, 
he will not be the King of India as h(} now is. 

India's relations with the other members of the 
Commonwealth remain unchanged after she bc- 
(jomes a Rejmblic. 

The future elected President of Republican 
India will not be the representative of the King. 

He will express the sovereign will of the people 
of India and exercise the power to appoint ambassa- 
dors and sign international treaties. 

The opinion of an Indian who has lived abroad 
for four decades, and who lias continuously striven and 
moved for the independence of India may be of value 
to our readers, as it is a view detached from any 
political bias or alignment. We append below the view 
that Dr. Taraknath Das holds about the matter : 

‘*We are told that Mr. Nehru thinks that for India's 
internal and external security India needs Britain’s aid. 
All friendly states are inter-dependent and India needs 
outside help. But India needs no more and no Ifss 
support from Britain than Britain for her economic 
and political survival needs today from the United 
States of America. No Indian would ever dream that 
to get American support Britain.* iffiould agree to 
become the 49tb state of* the United States of America ; 
and no American will ever suggest any such proposi- 
tion to Mr. Churchill, Mr. Bevin and others. There- 
fore, unless Indians wish to make India a part of the 
British Empire, there is no reason to tbiidc that to set 
British aid India must continue to be a Dominion and 
not become a free Sovereign Republic. It diould not 
' be overlooked that Britain needs Indian ooK>peration 
in every way. Britons want opportunities for trade in 
India. Britain needs Indian economic support (the 
B^dian Sterling Balance is useful to Britain in building 
iQp. her trade and world commerce). Britain needs 
military support. Under these e^mstanoes 
two fioe and independent nfttions idtould ooeoj^te as 
biaiMfa imd alUea 
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To be outsidg of the Empire or Commonwealth 
(whatever you choose to call the British Empire) does 
not mean that India will follow an anti-Brituh or anti- 
Anglo-American policy. All the member states signing 
the Atlantic Pact are outside the British Empire but 
they are in alliance' to defend themselves. The United 
States is giving tens of billions of dollars to aid those 
powers econoffi'Cally and will supply arms and ammu- 
nition worth tens of billions freely because they have 
common interests in world policy. 

India, as a free Sovereign Republic, should be 
ready to sign an alliance with the Anglo-American 
Powers on condition that these powers supply capital, 
food, machinery of all kinds and extend aid to 
strengthen India’s position militarily, navally and in the 
air. India must learn to nssc^rt her position at least like 
Turkey to get aid so that India will be able to help 
the Anglo-American Powers effectively. 

It is hardly logical for Mr. Nehru to say that India 
will remain neutral and ut the sjimif' timr* continue to 
he a part of tlie Britisli Empire. It is necessary to 
assert that India will fight for her interests and against 
her enemies whoever they may be. For this she mus^t 
strengthen Ijcr position. Those w'ho wish to have India’s 
friendship will have’ to co-opera with India to further 
her interests as well as theirs. It is surely grand-stand 
play to say that India docs not want to be entangled 
in Powcr-iiolitks. India has become free <lue to tlic 
international situation as well as Ihe sufferings ot 
Indian patriots, and not because of the goodwill of 
British statesmen. India is a part of world politics and 
she will be affected by World War III, if it ever breaks 
out. Realizing tliis, I advocate that Indian statesmen 
should realize that it would b('- to India’s advantage 
and helpful to the cause of Asian freedom for India 
to be a party to an Anglo-American-Indo-Chinese- 
Jaimnese Alliance. 

• It may be worthwhile that after the London 
Conference Mr. Nehru should, to broaden his world 
outlook, visit the United States. India should have 
direct and intimate relations with the U.S.A., and it 
is necessary for Indian statesmen to get in pcrsonnl 
touch with American statesmen who have more whole- 
heartedly supported the cause of Indian freedom, with- 
out partition than British l^tatcsmen did in the past.” 

Foreign Capital in India 

The long awaited statement of the Government 
of India reV^rding its policy on the participation of 
foreign capital in India has been made by Pandit 
Nehru on April 6 last. The Prime Minister of India 
prefaced his statement with the following remarks on 
the need for a change in India’s attitude towards 
foreign capital. 

^''The stress on the need to regulate, in the 
xmtional interest, the scope and manner of foreign 
capital arose from past association of foreign capital 
aud control with foieign domination of the economy 
of ibe couatiy. Bu^ cirQuiiistdiioeB t^ay are quite 


different. The object of our rcgulalion should, 
therefore, be the utilisation of foreign tjapital m a 
manner most advantageous to the country. Indian 
capital needs to be supplemenkxi by foreign capital 
not only because our national savings will not bo 
enough for ihe rapid development of the country 
on the ^ale wc wish, but also because, in many 
cases, scientific, technical and industrial knowledge 
and capital employment can b<’.st bp secured along 
with foreign capital.” 

The l^tutcmenl admits that India requires foreign 
capital for her industrial expansion, it welcomes foreign 
capital and finally it offers inducement for the imi^ort 
oi foreign capital in India. 

The statement deals not only with future foreign 
investments in this country^ but also with the es^ing 
ones. The first important point made out in the 
announcement is a categorical staieinent that while the 
Government expects all undertakings, Indian or foreign, 
to conform ter the general reciuircments of its industrial 
policy *'as regards existing foreign interests. Govern- 
ment do not intend to place any restrictions or impose 
any conditions which are not applicable to similar 
Indian enterprise.” It further assures that “foreign 
interests would be permitted to earn profits subjc*cl 
only to regulations common to all.” The Government 
have assured that there will bp no difficulty or obstacleg 
“ill continuing the existing facilities for the remittance 
of profits” 01 even in regard to withdrawal of foreign 
•capital investments, subject however only to foreign 
(exchange considerations. The most important feature 
of the statement in relation to existing foreign invest- 
ments is its unequivocal declaration that “if and when 
foreign enterprises are compulsorily acquired, compon- 
.sution will be paid on a fair and equitable basis.” 

Although it has been the declared policy of the 
Government of India that protection will be granted 
fon the growth of Indian industry, this statement on 
foreign capital will largely nullify the previous policy. 
Struggling indigenous industries will now be placed on 
the same footing as strong and well-established fifms 
working in this country, and the statement is silent on 
the duly of the Government in the event of a rate war 
between the two. On the contrary, the statement gives 
the assurance that “the Government of India have QO 
desire to injure in any way British or other non- 
Indian interests in India. “Government will frame thoir 
T)olicy as to enable further foreign capital to be invested 
in India on terms and conditions that are mutually 
advantageous.” 

Pandit Nehru s statement is vague in regard to the 
extent of interest and ownership that foreign interesta 
will be permitted to enjoy. He says, “Obviously there 
can be no hard and fast rule in this matter. Govern- 
ment will not object to foreign capital having control 
of a concern for a limited period, if it is found to be 
in the national interest, and each individual case will 
be dealt with on its own merits.” “In all caseS, how- 
ever, the training of suitable Indian personnel fqr the 
purpose ^of eventually replacing foreign experts will be 
inosted upon.” 
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So far as British investors are ooneemed, they 
seem to have heaved a deep sigh of relief. 'The twin 
%an3 of nationalisation and discrimination are no more. 
But frofn our standpoint; we must be on our guard 
about thsir future activities here. With India inside 
the Britifdi Commonwealth and British capital firmly 
saddled here, we have reason to be watehfut and 
vigilant Economic power without politiqal respon- 
sibility i's certainly preferable to them to the pre- 
withdrawal position. 

The American reaction is also of much" interest to 
us. Sb, Loy W. Henderson, the present U.S. Ambas- 
sador to India, speaking at the Lucknow Rotary Club 
early this year, said, "The average American company 
entering into operations abroad does not demand or 
expect special privileges. It does, however, wish to 
4uake sure that it will not be discriminated against, 
merely because it is privately-owned or foreign. As a 
rule it brings to the country into which it enters the 
benefit of its experience and technical advantage and 
. is glad to train the nationals of that country in its 
production methods." So, they have got exactly what 
they wanted. Sir B. Rama Rau. the Governor-designate 
of the Reserve Bank oil India, slated in a press inter- 
view on his return fromi America after relinquishing his 
Ambossadorship at Washington, a few days ago, that 
there is "a great willingness in the United States to 
invest money in India and give technical assistance," 
but added, "the Americans naturally desire to have 
adequate safeguards whicii any foreign investor would 
expect." One of these at least is clear from Mr, Loy 
Henderson’s statement quoted above, namely, absence 
of discrimination against foreign capital merely because 
it is foreign or privately owned. This has been con- 
ceded. 

The statement has also been received well by the 
Indian industrialists although Ihoy are the persoas who 
are faced with serious competition from I heir stronger 
foreign rivals. Most of our top-ranking businessmen 
have become partners in foreign firms working in this 
country. One of the requisites of the Foreign Policy 
statement is that foreign firms working in India will 
take Indians in their management. The way in which 
our industrialists have behaved during the w.ir and 
post-war years, has made the entire country suspicious 
of them. It is certain that placed as competitors of 
forfngn firms, they will be pushed to the wall, but with 
these men m co-partners, foreign houses in India may 
mean a basis of joint exploitation of the consuming 
masses. Some benefit might accrue to us if there is a 
healthy competition between Indian and forei^ firms 
working in India under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment of India and within the framework of a National 
Plan. Without such a plan and with a combination 
between the two interests, the new declaration may 
prove to be the source of a new menace to the Nation. 

Corrup^n 

Ev! 9 !ty responsible man in the country today is 
<s|S|yinced that corruption ’is rampant everywharet » 


politics, in society and in the administration. People’s 
experience is bitter. Men in authority both in the 
Government and in the Congress have made numerous 
appeals for putting a check to the all-round degeneration 
but no serious effort has yet been made to follow up * 
the appeals with suitable actions, ^he seriousness with 
which Sardar Patel viewed corruption in 1947, seems 
to have d^nitely abated by now; In that year, at the 
instance of Sardarji, Act No. Il of 1947, was passed 
by the old Indian Legislature for making the prerven- 
tidln of bribery and corruption more effective. The Act 
remains a dead letter. Now in the new Indian Parlia- 
ment, on March 12, 1949, referring to the complaints 
of corruption, Sardar Patel said there were cases of 
corruption, dishonesty and misbehaviour. He asked 
members of the House to ask themselves, "Who 
amongst us has not erred ?" They were also asked to 
give an allowance for the influence of the war on 
men's morals. What they drew today was only one- third 
of what they got before. He also asked the House to 
bear in mind the difficult circumstances and appreciate 
the immensity and heavim*.'?s of the burden on the 
services which had been terribly depleted and had a 
lower standard on account of repeated promotion and 
all-round difficulties. About a year ago, in reply to 
charges of corruption among Railway servants, Dr. 
Matthai, then Railway Minister, returnfxl a flat denial. 
Sardar Patel has asked for tolerance of corruption and 
has virtually made out a case for its existence. The 
"arguments" advanced by Sardai Patel in support of 
the utterly dishonest, inefficient and corrupt hierarchy, 
do not bear a moment’s scrutiny. It is now about four 
year.*? that the war is over. Given proper efficiency and 
honesty at the top, it was sufficient time at least to 
turn the trend away from the evil practices let loose 
and encouraged during the war. Even the one-third 
valuation of the Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 4,000 monthly salaries 
drawn by officials leaves sufficient balance for them to 
lead a decent and honest life. Corrupt p(?ople do not 
add to their income through malpractices for balancing 
their family budgets but for an unregulated lust for 
money. Where the top is corrupt, the bottom is bound 
to follow suit. The plea of serious depletion of ofiicerR 
does not fit in with the very recent professions of 
embarrassments due to Ijie influx of surplus officerB. 
During the past two years, many of the worst and 
corrupt officers have succeeded in securing promotions 
very often at the cost of honest officers with efficiency 
and integrity. Immensity and heaviness of the burden of 
the zuitional services are pleaded onfy by fiiose wottfitess 
people who have been picked up on considerations 
other than that of merit, and never by (ffilcers selected 
through open and fair competition and promoted on 
the ground of merit alone. 

This lenient view of Sardar Patel corruption at 
least explaina the mystery as to how the recent big 
earn of corruption under the Central Govemmient 
have been veiled up. Where the Central Government 
devel^ such a curious attitude towards 



QoirrupiiAn, conditions in the provinces are bound to be 
worse. The other day, iu the Orissa Ijegislature, the" 
Premier said that us to corruption he would take 
action even it there was no regular evidence. Ho said, 
do not want any regular evidence. If somebody in 
a responsible position is himself convinced prima facie 
that an officer is corrupt and tells me so, 1 shall enquire 
into the matter at dbee. No useful purpose would be 
served by merely passing on allegations. Such allega- 
tions would only demoralise the officer.’' We wonder 
how with Sardar Patc^rs new theory at. work, a 
Provincial Premier can translate hl^ pioud wishes into 
action. 

We would like to remind the Home Minister of 
India, one of the closest followers of Mahatma Gandhi, 
what Gandhiji had said four days before his martyr- 
dom. In his prnv'er meeting, Gandhiji .said, on Janu- 
ary 2(S, 1948 : 

“The subject of eornipllon is not new. Only it 
Im.s become much worse than before^ Restraint 
from Without has practically gone. Corruption will 
go when tlii; large number of persons given to the 
unworthy practice re.ilise that the nation does not 
exist for tlu-ni but fliat they <lo for tlie nation. It 
requires a high code of morals, extreme vigilance 
on the pari of tlnise who are fv(H^ from the cormpt 
practici* uiid who have iDhuence over the corrupt 
servants. Indifference iu such matters is criminal. 
If our evening prayers are geuuin*^, they must play 
no m(«an pari in removing from om midst the 
demon of corruption.'’ 

Ministerial Re-shufflings 

riie ciiange iu the leadership of the Congress Party 
of Madras has beiaime almo.st an annual fair ; East 
Punjab went through a cliange four or five weeks back, 
during whi(!h time the position of the Premier was 
made irapo.ssible and Ih* was forced to resign ; no other 
Province has reported the possibility of quick-change 
in the Ministerial set-up. Of the States re-constituted 
iuto^Pradn^hes, one, the Vindhya Pradesh, has regis- 
tered a ministerial break-down to cause.s othei 
than political bribery and corruption. It would be 
indivioufl to think that the Provinces arc freer from 
these abuses ; Bihar wdth it gur scandal comes to the 
mind. But both the Congress High Command and the 
Central Government appear to have turned the blind 
eye on these provincial peccadilloes simply because' 
these are being run by seasoned Congress leaders while 
the Pradeeh chiefs are new-comers only, 

Cynics and sceptics apart, the men and women of 
the commonglty find it difficult to explain to them- 
selves these meteoric changes in the ministerial field in 
the Provinces— why Prakasam should have been 
followed by Omandur Reddier to be superseded by 
Kumaraswamy Raja ; why Qopichand Bhargava should 
have to yield place 1>o Bheemsen Sachar. Th^ Madras 
Press has been at pains to explain the actuation. Tamil- 
Telugu tension has been a longstanding cause ; the 
Kannada-speaking and Malayalam-speakihg legislators 
bold a precarious balance ; these latter «re said to 


be divided into two ritual groups each ; the first under 
the leadership of A, B. Shetty and K. R. Karanth 
respectively and the latter under Palghat R. Baghava 
Menou and K. Raghava Menon. There has been talk of 
a ^'Ministry-maker,” pointing the finger to Shri Kamraj 
Nadar, President of the Tamil Nad Congress Com- 
mittee. The new Premier Kumaraswaiiiy Raja is said 
to have been found acceptabfe because he is "a true 
Gandhian”; because though '"a Telugu by birth,” he is 
“a ’ramiJian by up-bringing'— whatever be the signi- 
iicance of this description. 

‘'Group ambition” seems to be the only pointer for 
explaining the upset iu the East Punjab Ministry. 
The Sikhs have been sore because they are not having 
their own way towaitia building a predoindnanily Sikh 
.State or Province. The recent reshuffle is said to be 
due to the rivalry between Sardar Baldeo Singh, the 
Central Government Defence Minister, and the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. We cannot locate its cause. But it is 
widely believed that Gyaui Kartar Singh has been 
pulling the strings in the interest of the Akali Party 
which swears by Master Tara Singh. The seat of this 
Sikh malady appears to be that the Sikhs do not know 
what they want of the many desirable things that they 
desire ; they are, tiierefore, being moved by contra- 
dictory feelings, sentiments and ambitions. 

The contest between Dr. Gopichand Bhargava and 
Lala Bheemsen Sachar is inexplicable except on the 
supposition of personal or group ambitions. Though 
the latter has been allowed to be Premier, the episode 
of his getting three ministers of his owm party sworn 
in in defiance of the Central Parliamentary Board’s 
directives should be a warning. It is handsome of the 
late Premier, Dr. Gopichand Bliargava, that he should 
have agreed to serve under his rival. That has evidently 
been done at the insistence of the Congress High 
Command faced with constant irritations inside the 
Ministerial party in the North-West Frontier Province 
of the Indian Union. 

This stoiy may not be pleasant or limited to 
Madras and East Punjab alone. Everywhere group 
spirit has been getting the better of the idealism that. 
thcOongress had called forth. The wliy and how of 
this debacle is, however, another and a bigger story* 
in which oven our highest leadership may not come oft* 
wilhoiit bln me or rc})roach. 

Linguistic Provinces 

We have long been broken into the habit of having 
long-winded resulutiona issued by the Working Committee 
of the Congress. The latest, endorsing the three-leaders 
Committee’s report on Linguistic Provinces, is character- 
ized by the smue defect. In trying to drive home the 
points of its findings there have beeiH any number of 
repetitions of arguments, pleas and special pleadings that 
do not appeal to our understanding. 

We feel that in the handling of this pniticular problem, 
Coa^gma leadersbip has been paralysed by a palsy of 
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will that h$» driven it to seliHCOjitfadictioit. Shri KliluMTe* 
Id IMbabi^waia. writisg in the Harijm ol AprM 17 Sa^, 
has put die criticiim neatly when he said: 

“ . . . they (the three-leader* Committ^) have 
choeen to act a* if they were merely Recretaxies of 
certain Goveroment Depertinents or organiaatione, 

, nfiraitiag further order* of the most effective groi^ " 

So, we propose to accdrd to the ex~cathedra dictum d 
the *'Big Three'* as much consideration as we do to those 
cl the know-alls of the bureaucracy. Because, we think 
that the opinions expressed in this report are vitiated by 
the same ineffectiveness as that which followed the clasmc 
example of the **neither accept nor reject** formula with 
reference to the ^'Clommunal Award*’ of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. The best commentary on the wisdom of the 
Congress leadership is that they failed to realiae that 
by adopting such a futile and knock-kneed attitude, they 
were laying the foundations of Pakistan. The same leader- 
ship is in control to-day with the same outlook. The 
^Big Hiree” have also confessed tliat when they or their 
kind placed **the seal of approval” on the **general 
principle of Linguistic Provinces**, they were 

**not faced with the practical application of this 
principle and hence it had not considered all the im^i- 
cations and consequences that arose from this practical 
application. There had, however, been a persistent 
demand and agitation for the formation of Andhra 
and the Karnataka pX4{viiilces. The Congress approval 
o! this principle was p^ly due to the artificial manner 
in which existing provinces had been created hr the 
British power in India- It was chiefly due to a desire 
to have, as far as possible, homogeneous cultural units 
which would presumably advance more rapidly becaute 
•ri this homogeneity.” 

The only interpretation iliat we cannot but place on the 
first four lines of this quotation is that our leaders have 
developed a queer fear of implemeriting the promises that 
they continued to utter for more than a quarter of a 
centnrv. And why? 

’ **At the present moment of our history when some 
of the smaller States have been i merged into a province, 
a'* neighbouring province has objected with such violence 
««i<i ^language that one would have almost thought tLai 
two countries were on the verge of war. These are 
evil symptoms and we have to be very careful lest we 
do anything to encourage them.” 

These three leaders of ours are kon'est people, and they 
have attempted by a 'conifesBion of weakness to relieve 
^heir conscience. But it is not by confessions like this 
»fhat rulership of States justifies itself. The world will 
ksk why could not the Central Government, of which tWo 
of* the present Committee are members, get bold of the 
PritVKnce^'thlit used **such violence and language”? Is it , 
because a representative of that particular Province was 
one of the ^trinity” that ruled the Congress? Do these 
leaders of ours realise that the effect off this toleration of 
**violmice” can have but oiie significaxioe? Kishordalji has 
iniiOiled it. ' ' '• - j - ’ 

”The princildes which it (the *^Hxgh Committee”) 
has set forth and the Oouilhel Which! it has given aie 
^ ; good, but h hands over the trump card to agitators when 
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seaUmaaa is insiatent and overwhelming, woi .A, 
erata, ha*!* to.*ubiiiit to it, hut subiect to certain lharito' 
tions in regard to the good of fitdia as a whole aMl 
certain txmditions which we have specified above. 
Public eendment must clearly leolUe the eunseqnhnces 
of any laiffier division m that it may MIy nppreriato 
what wffl fiow from their demand.” 

We do not know if this is not an invitation to 
’’violenbe” in language and action.^ In this partictthr 
the particular Province referred to has shown by results 
that ^Violence” pays handsome dividends, and the way 
in which it has been allowed By the Central Government 
to walk away with two States is an inieentive to further 
greed. For the benefit of Pandit Nehru and Sardor Patel 
we pn>pose to illustrate this. Within the territory of that 
Province a non-Indian firm has been building up an; 
industry. JTechnicians were advertised for off an all- 
India basis. To an applicant otherwise competent who was 
Interviewed by the firm’s executive they expressed inaUlity 
to take him in because he happened to be a Bengalee, 
and they could not take the risk of pin-pricks administered 
by that Province’s (^vemment. This is the footling unity 
which the '*Big Three” swear by, while encouraging 
all manner of chanvinism in Bihar, in Assam and more 
or less in other Provinces by winkih|g at the sources and 
symptoms of this disease in our body politic ! 

Experiences like these have led us to the thought 
that the thunder of the ”Big Three” is a squib. We 
cannot treat with consideration their declaration : 

”We are clearly of opinion that no question of 
rectification of boundaries in. the provinces of north- 
ern India should be raised at the present moment, what- 
ever the merit of such a proposal might be.” 

We are in good company in this stand. The Provin- 
cial Congress Committees of Maharashtra and Karnataka 
have revolted against the **Big Three” decision. The 
feeling in other language-areas is also not receptive to 
their wisdom. Then, whom do the leaders propose to 
lead? Who can take them seriously when they cannot 
come down on the prime offenders against the mala 
principles laid down by themselves ? 

Manbhum Satyagraha 

Under the Congress President’s directive the organi- 
sers of the Manbhum Satyagraha, the Manbhum Lolc 
Sevak Sangha, have suspendipd their movemeiA started for 
the assertion of their rights as citizens of India, of their 
dignity as men and women which for about U months 
have been trampled under tot by the Congress Mindstiry 
of Bihar. This directive imposes on the CadUfeasa &ecav 
live the reciprocal duty of righting ithe wrongs aginnst . 
which the Satyagraha Movement had been started <m tliO 
6th of April last. The world would like to know why .lt 
has token Congress Executive so long a dme to nudto 
an 'enquiry into the validity of the grievanoto^ toilgbt’hb 
fftoir*nodc6 from before l]h. PattoMii SitmrfimiiqmV afistt 
of efioe sinoe the third of December last b It to 
be^ iMslIetod that the snpreme Executive of the Ccngtoii 
cankiot It moved exoe|n under Ae fftfea;! of trouto, 
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mm tfe it i». 

l^unw b* th* intnpnuaioa «f their ettiidi policy* 
Aour that the Coapeii Eteeutlve hai been appriaed of ika 
poivitt of contentioii, m hope that there iriU be no more 
delay In going into the ^matter. It ii a reqmiuibility that 
Dr. Pattaldii hae aeaumed. The Director of thg Manbhum 
Satyagraha« Shri ^ul Chandra Ghosh, a veteran Congrem 
leader in Bihar as good as any body dse, a consistent 
follower of the Gandhian philosophy and practice, in 
his letter to Dr* Pattabhi acknowledging the receipt of 
his directive has brought out, though somewhat indirectly 
the va^iotts issues that had forced their hands. This letter 
is instinct with a sense of righteous indignation at the 
callousness of fellow-workers now placed at the head of 
Administration, Provincial and CentraL We publish it 
below with the hope that the supreme Executive of the 
Congress will appreciate and respect this feeling. Dr. 
Pattabhis letter accompanlying his directive called for 
criticism, which, we are glad to notice, has not been 
made soft. We will watch with interest the way in which 
he reacts to this plain-speaking. 

To The President, Indian National Congress 

Dear friend^ — On 22nd April, 1949, we received the 
following telegram from the General Secretary, Sri Kala 
Venkatrao: — 

^Congress President oni advice of Working Com- 
mittee posted letter requesting you to withdraw Sn^ya. 
graha. Letter by mistake went to Atulya Ghose, S^re- 
tary, West Bengal P.C.C. posting letter to you today with 
correct address.’’ 

On the previous day i.e, on 21 st April a telegram 
came from Sj. Atulya Ghose of West Bengal P.C.C. too, 
containing some portions of the contents of your letter 
which appeared in the newspapers on the 22nd April, 
as reported to the Press by U.P.I, Delhi, and which was 
said to be the full text of the letter addressed to me. 

After receiving the telegrams, we took the letter 
published in the newspapers to be a verbatim reproduc- 
tion of the original, and all these necessitated our coming 
to a decision over the matter. Accordingly, we made 
preliininary arrangements then and there to prepare the 
field for giving effect to the decision we arrived at, as 
we would have to do when your originlal letter would 
come. We have not received your letter iu yet. As we 
had an reason to disbelieve t^ bona fides of tbe letter 
and as we had already made preliminary arrangements 
to give effect to our decision in anticipation of your letter, 
we proceeded tp implement the decision we took on the 
letter ai published in the Press. 

The letter published in the papers was taken by us 
to he a complete reproduction of the original letter. We 
Vfent through the letter miniitely. It did not give us a 
dear idea of the position. It needed clarification from 
you. We thonght it necessary to know dearly what place 
was given to our eontentkma, to our stand and approach 
in die purview of the letter containing your decision. It 
fumiaed for oa to nsdentigid whether our issue hu 


cofvaedy ippsedatod, of not. Vet we saw in it a gest m o 
lor finding out a solution. So we suqmdod the novo* 
ment on and from the 2drd April in eompliariDe with 
your advice in order to obey and honour the request of 
our President and the Working Committee, which we are 
always in duty bound to do as Congressmen, unless there 
be a conflict with truth. Moreover, we suspended tho 
Satyagraba in order to explore, as Satyagrahis, the offer 
of solution when it is made, and to have the letter con* 
sidered by our ‘’Parishad.’* Aifter suspending the Satya- 
graha when we were goidg to issue a statement on our 
behalf, we received a true copy of your original letter, 
sent by the Secy., West Bengal P.C.C. There are in it 
the last ten words in the concluding sentence, which 
have chained the whole nature of the context. These 
words were not published in the newspapers. The com- 
plete sentence in your letter is this: — 

**1 hope therefore you will give up the movement 
which you should not have undertaken in this haphasard 
manher.** 

This line altogether changed the attitude of the 
letter. It has given us much pain. With due respect 
and humility we have to say that it pains us much to 
think that verdict should be given on a matter which is 
sdff-fudice. The pain is all the more acute if we are 
to think that our revered President of the great organ!-., 
sation from which we, as its sincere followers, have been 
seeking help month after month, has blamed us without 
having beard what we have to say. 

We do not understand what you meari by 'haphazard 
manner.’ Certainly it does not mean that we have done 
it without having exhausted all the constitutional means. 
Your office has kept records of the incessant appeals and 
importunities made by us month after month for a full 
year. But unfortunately, we did not finid any remedy, 
help or guidance. This long period has seen how we 
have approached times without number the Ministers, riie 
Congress leaders, and the executives as well as many AH- 
Iiidia personalities. Not to speak of getting any help 
or guidance from them, we have not even got any reply 
from them to our requests for their intervention and 
solution. After all these, do you mean that we have 
undertaken! Satyagraba in a 'haphazard manner* in this 
sense? 

Certainly you have not meant by 'haphazard manner^ 
that we have started the Satyagraba without sufficient 
grounds for the urgency for it, because we have suIk 
mitted to you necessary papers to let you know how die , 
situation became urgent, necessitating* the starting of 
Satyagraba and what cogent reasons were there for em- 
barking on it. You have not denied the validity of our 
charges or contentions so far. So, we cannot think thet 
you have rejected our allegations without having any 
knbwledge of the situation. We cannot also think that 
you have rejected the urgent prayers of a great number 
of peoide, having had biased opinions from interested 
persona without considering tbe necessity of understand- 
ing our ease. So, are we not right to oondnde that llm 
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words -haphazard flianner^ have not beed uaed id thia 
sente? 

The question of ^haphazard manner^ may be raised 
in regard to the type of Satyagraha, i.e^ whether it is 
being conducted in accordance with the prescribed rulea 
of Satyagraha, or in a ‘haphazard manner.* Certainly you 
have not meant it, as you have no first-hand knowledge 
of the same. If you have had any opportunity of know- 
ing about it through any responsible person, you must 
have knlown that the Satyagraha is being performed in 
the strictest sense of tine term and in complete accord- 
ance with the directions laid down by Mahalmaji in this 
regard. May we not think that you have not spoken the 
words from this idea? 

We humbly say that we arc cnjLitlcd to know the 
reasons for the unmerited attributives we are to put up 
with, otherwise we would labour under a sense of wrong 
done to us however unwittingly. 

As for the justification of Satyagraha, we may make 
a reference here to our talks with the General Secretary 
Sri Sunkar Rao Dcoji. He personally came to Manbhum 
|in the month of June *48 with the then President of 
Bihar P.C.G. and got an idea of the situation. He 
knows how many times we approached your office for help. 
In course of a talk iul Delhi in the month of December 
I&st he told us that they had practical difficulties for 
intervening in the situation and that we were justified to 
take self-action. He said at last th^t we might put up 
our case once more before the Parliamentary Board, and 
if no remedy was forthcoming soon, we would be more 
justified to resort to Satyagraha. Are we not more 
justified today in offering Satyagraha in Manbhum in 
view of what happened between your office and us after 
our last efforts to get remedy from you? 

We have made known to you many times how the 
situation here has become perilous and how civic life has 
become intolerable in Manbhum owing to tlic actions 
of the Congress Ministry in whose hands you have given 
the responsibility of implementing the commitments our 
Congress organisation has made to the people. You have 
the ultimate responsibility for this. But unfortunately 
we have to say that not a single effort has been made 
BO far even to sec what is going on in Manbhum. If 
you did not believe our allegations, you should have taken 
us to task for accusing a Government which, if you think, 
are doing their duties faithfully, and have wrongly been 
accused. You have not done that either. You have to 
taJ^e up any of the two courses 

An aggrieved person expects to lie treated always in 
an unprejudiced way. But when ho does not ge.l any 
hearing but, on the contrary, is deprecated for any* reason 
without trial, then it is sure that the wrong-doers find 
pretexts for their wrong-doings and thereby they are 
strengthened, however unwillingly, by the action of the 
persons who had no intention for doing so. We have to 
see that nobody gets an opportunity to say anything of 
this kind against our august organisationi. 

You have not said for some reason or other anything 
against the wrongs done to the people of Maabbun, 


tdbich we have brought to yotir iiotiee thmigii out 
presentations alTd which you may have had occasions to 
notice in the Press also. Yon have asked us to stop 
Satyagraha having viewed it unfavourably. This means, 
though unwillingly, that you have wauled to stop the 
way of remedy which we have not got by any other 
means, ancUthereby allowing the wrongs to continue. 

We suspended our Satyagraha in response to the 
gesture for your intervention and to have your letter 
considered by our “Parishad.** Now, besides these- ques- 
tions, another question has come up before us — the 
clarification of your views on the justification of the 
Satyagraha we have launched. Deprecation of the.Satya- 
gralia means that we are not justified to take recourse 
to it cvenl when there is no other remedy. Certainly, 
when there are other constitutional remedies, there would 
he no jiislificatioii for it. But when there is no other 
remedy available, it is fully justified if conducted accord- 
ing to its principles. So, this matter involves the ques- 
tion whether we have started it in accordance with the 
principles when there was no remedy coming from any 
quarters responsible to find it; or even when there was 
the assurance of remedy, we started 'without taking 
cogriisance of it. If there he no remedy forthcoming, 
we humbly say we are and shall be justified to pursue 
the Satyagraha in order to eradicate wrongs unbearable 
and derogatory to huntanity. We must be satisfied as 
to the reasons before we are asked to slop the Satyagraha. 
Otherwise, there will he, we apprehend, no justification 
for tying our hands to prevent us moving against wrongs. 
We would expect a clear opinion from you on this point. 

We cannot allow the situation to go on indefinitely 
ill this way. We have allowed it to go on for a pretty 
long time. Now there should he a clcar-cut way for us. 
If you think that we are in the wrong, then wo should 
be taken to tusk soon and wc like to have a speedy trial 
for it; but if we have a prinia facie case before you, 
there should he a speedy investigation and remedy for 
the wrongs that would be established thereby. If neither 
is done;, we have our duty. We cannot be expected to 
remain silent onlookers in a precarioms condition. It 
would be imprudent. So we would justly expect that 
you — our President of the Congress — ^would help us to 
clear up die uncertain position. 

The visit to Manbhum by an impartial and responsible 
person with the determination to help ini easing the 
situation would have corrected it long ago. Its need 
remains us before. If this be not possible, even in such an 
endaifgoring situation as is the case with Manbhum, Wo 
are justified to follow the path we have undertaken, we 
humbly think. 

We would expect *a reply from you to our queries. 
We would humbly expect to be acquainted with the 
reasons for the views entertained by you about our Satya- 
graha or we would expect the removal of the misconcep- 
tion if there have been any in our views about it. Wo 
would also expert to find the right basis behind your 
decision of proposed intervention mentioned in your letter 
lor meetinig our grievances and our approach, yfo 
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would have to clarify the position very soon; otherwise, 
our cause and our fight against the evils, that ia being 
conducted through undergoing sufferings, would be ham- 
pered which cannot be allowed under *any circumstances. 
So. kindly keeping our ^bnve reasons in view, you would 
help us in coming to a decision on our pending posi- 
tion as early as the ^tuatiun demands. Wc think that 
a period of a week from ihe dale of the receipt of this 
letter would not be incoTiivcnien.1 for you to lot us know 
your jBttitudc and opinion about the matters raised in 
this letter. 

We are not undergoing sufferings as Satyagrahis 
without reasons, or for aniy adventitious reasons. Sarva- 
graliis here are giving a true non-violent fight against 
wrong just in the way you yourself wish tlic people to 
move in a non-viuleiHl mass struggle to establish real 
Swaraj in our country. It would be evident to you when 
you come to know the real facts. You will then find the 
justification of the Satyagraha. 

The Satyagiuhis arc demoTtstrating a true non- 
violent frame of mind in the face of inhuman and barbar- 
ous tortures inflicted by the evil elements of society* 
under the active guidance of ilie Govern inem and officials. 
Oppressions organised by the men of the Government 
have made it evident that the Satyagraha was urgently 
needeil. aitcl that the intervention of responsible persons 
which has constantly been sought for is long overdue. 
Today our question to you is whether we could follow the 
truth and the duties it imposes or we would submit to 
unnatural restrictions which come from the unreal state 
of affairs, that have nio relation with truth. 

We are fighting for the cause of the people. We arc 
pledged to protect the civic rights and to work towards 
establishment of true Swaraj in, our country. In these 
efforts of ouis we expect that our Congress would stand 
to implement and to protect faithfully all the rights of 
the people which are entrusted to it to do. We have 
our duty in this regard. We cannot be expected to com- 
promTse with anything derogatory to our cause. We 
hope that we would be strengthened in our right cause 
by co-operation of the organisation from which we have 
always been seeking guidance and help. 

As it is a matter of public importance, and as your 
letter to me was released to the Press. 1 hope, you will 
not mind my releasing our dcommunioation to you for 
publication. 

Your sinlcerely, 

Sd. Atul Chandra Gho.se. 

“After Partition** 

This is a 125-page book issued by the Publications 
division of the Minist^ry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Ciovcrnment of India. The date-line Ls IMS ; 
there are indications that the story told has been 
brought up to the middle of last year, 

A general picture of the post-partition position in 
the Indian Union and Pakistan is all that we get in 
the book. A wholly unsatisfactory account of P"e- 
Butition developments dias been siven edding practi- 


cally nothing to our knowledge of the events that 
forced the leadership of the Congress to accept the 
division of the country. In page 12 w-j have, however, 
two remarks that throw curious light on the mental 
workings of the writer or writers of the book or of the 
Minister concerned or of the whole Government. 

. when the situation looked far from help- 
ful, the Congress accepted the principle of partition 
and wasted no more time on utopian schemes for 
maintaining the unity of the country.” — (Italics ours) 
“To decide what the compasitioii of tho suc- 
cessor Government would bo, negotiations were at 
once started with Ihu loudi'rs of tiie Congress, the 
Muslim J^eague, and the? Siklns ; and to cveryffudy's 
amazement and satisjachon it was found that all 
n sponsible parlies were in favour of the partition 
of the country on a (!oiuiiiunal basis.” — (Italics 
ours). 

The Ministry w'liich is responsible for putting 
forward this version of the story should be asked to 
specify the persons other than the Anglo-Muslim 
eonspiralors, who were amazed and satisfiiid with tiie 
prospect hold forth by partition ; the writer appears 
to have lifted without acknowltjdgement the words 
used by Lord Isma3% Lord Mounlbatten’s political 
adviser, uttered in course of a luncheon-party speech 
at London some time in the spring of 1948. There are 
other quotations without acknowledgement, (j). 
p. 82, p. Ill) for instance. Wc have a certain feeling 
that bardar Vallabhbhai Patel made out a better story 
of the causes of the partition in his speeches at 
Nagpur and Benares (Noveinber-Decemt)cr, 11.48) ; he 
liftf'd a part of the veil from over the face of the 
Anglo-Muslirn saboteurs of India’s unity and integrity. 

The attempt to foist a story of satisfaction with 

the Moun that ten device constitutes an outrage on 
human cre^lulity. The world knows that the man whom 
India s present rulers love to call — “Father of the 
Nation*’ — was not sattsfied with it ; and his last days 
were a torture to him ns he surv(*ycd the consequences 
of partition. Recognizing that the moving hand has 
w’rittcn certain indelible lines in India’s history, we 
would have loiind ' justification in such a book if the 
real story of the partition had been presiuited wdth the 
historian’s detachment and fullness of details. In tins 
story Ferozo Khan Noon’s “Chenghiz Khan” stunt, ns 
referred to in page 7, should have been given as n 
minor detail of Muslim I^eague intransigence. The story 
as told here leaves the impression that Ferozc Khan 
Noon’s threat worked the miracle by demoralizing our 
leadership I 

Ever}' one of the Ministries has been issuing its 
reports, pamphlets, books detailing its own activities. 
The facts given in ^is book summarize many of these. 
Perhaps, that is its only value. 

Evacuee Property in India and Pakistan 

On the eve of his departure for London in 
connection with the (British) Commonwealth Con- 
ference of Prime Ministers, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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sent a memge of good cheer to 'the Hindu arid Sikh 
evacuees from the State o! Pakistan. While apprh* 
ciativc of the lititure of the catastrophe that has over* 
taken them, India’s Prime Minister could not hold 
before tliem hopes of early relief from their sufferings. 
In the analysis of the factors that made their, life 
miserable he referred ' to the • problem of property, 
urban and rural, that they had been forced to leave 
behind them. Custodians of evacuee property have 
been appointed by the two States ; District Magistrates 
have generally been saddled with this new duty. But 
the agreement reached at Karachi in January last does 
not api)ear to be working. If we understand Pandit 
Nehru's statement he appears to* suggest that the 
Pakistan authorities have been creating difficulties, and 
in face of their tactics nothing tangible can be done. 

We have had reports that Pakistanis under official 
inspiration or encouragement have been carrying on 
open propaganda that no Hindu or Sikh property 
should bo bought ; that conditions are being created 
which*in the absence of buyers will miake these cheaper 
than their intrinsic worth. This is the purpose of the 
Pakistani propaganda to get rich at the expense of the 
"Kafir.” 

Owing to this particular difficulty no estimate of 
the value of evacuee property has been found possible. 
The Ministry of Infomiation's pamphlet, After Partition, 
has given us the information that in Delhi alone up to 
July, 1948, over 94,364 claims have been registered 
with the Registrar of Claims ; th(*se refer only to West 
Pakistan. We cannot say that the Central Government 
has made any arrangement for evacuee property from 
East Bengal. The Delhi Registrar appears to have 
been able to consider 66,583 claims whose ^consolidated 
value comes to Rs. 806 crores.” We remember to have 
seen an estimate that put the value of all evacuee 
property in West Pakistan at more than Rs. 1,200 
crores. 

As against this the following estimate of property 
left by Muslim evacuc;es in the Indian Union is worth 
recording. Bombay, West Bengal, Bikaner, Bharat- 
pur, Riijkot are excluded. East Punjab 43 lakh 
acres ; 128,274 houses and shops ; 1,495 factories. 

United Provinces 14,22.1 acres ; 3,960 houses and shops ; 
1 factory, 1 tea estate and 2 rice mills. Bihar 1,214 
acres ; 604 houses and shops. Orissa 2 rice mills. Central 
Provinces 406 houses and shops. Delhi 17,800 acres ; 

26.000 houses and shops. Ajmere 1,600 acres ; 43,000 
houses and shops ; 41 industrial concerns. Pstiala State 
71,00,038 acres ; 84,048 houses and shops. Alwar State 

4.20.000 acres. Jaipur 823 houses and shops. • 

This list is evidently incomiplete even with 

reference to Provinces and Statics noted above. Their 
value also has not been estimated ; it must be lesser 
than what has been left behind by Sikhs and Hindus. 
And unless pressure which Pakistan will feel and 
appreciate is brought to bear on it, the’ problem will 
remain unsolved. Even the latest conference of the 
two States has not produced results. 


Kabul — Karachi — DeKii 

Strategy and jwliticB on l^tdia’a north-^raaterji front 
hat Btaited taking a new turn. Pakistan's TVontiera has 
been placed far beyond the Indus deep on our sidie. 
This has been the greatest source of danger to India's 
defence. 

Indian Rulers of old days felt that security of our 
country could not be assured without extending India's 
control over the Kabul Valley. This had been the^ 
cornerstone of old India's defence policy. During the 
British subjugation, the same strategy was followed by 
trying to make the Amir of Afghanistan a tribulory to the 
British and controlling bis foreign policy from New Delhi. 
This chapter has also ended. New India's Foreign Office 
has acted with creditable promptness in establishing 
friendly relations with Afghanistan. Al trade pact has 
already been concluded between the two countries and 
Kabul'Delhi relations seem to be coming closer. 

Pakistan has naturally become nervous with India's 
arm ready for retaliation and with the implications 
of the Pathanistan movement. The cry of Islam is 
cutting rto ice. Iran has snatched away a fronlier fort 
from Baluchistan and has shown no mood to return it. 
The newspapers of Kabul and Karachi have started a wordy 
battle between the two countries. 

Tills sel^imposed predicament of Pakistan seems to 
have alarmed badly the British die-hards. Tlie Persian 
Gulf still plays a very important role in the defence of* 
Britain’s life lines to the East via Sue|z, but a vital 
change has token place in the security of this Gulf. After 
the British withdrawal, the centre of defence of the 
Persian Gulf has shifted from Delhi to Karachi. Pakistan 
has therefore assumed great importance in British strategy 
in the East. Britain's safety now depends on a stable 
Pakistan. Sir Olaf Caroe, former Governor of the N.-W. 
F. P., told the Royal Empire Society of London on 
April 6 last, that "either akme or in union with bthers 
Pakistan must now safeguard both doors to the Indian 
Ocean thtatre,~4he front door via Persia and the Gulf, 
with Karachi and Quetta as the sea and land entrances, 
and the aide door as it were of Peshawar and Kabul. 
The landward entraniee was likely to cause her more 
immediate trouble. The P^hans are not amenable for long 
to the Islamic appeal and Pathan anarchy is Russia’a 
opportunity. 

"Pathans, skilfully misdirected, could do much harm 
to Pakistan, and so to the continenk behind it. Along 
both the Persian and Afghan frontiers existed Russian 
"culture” republics of the same race as those across the 
bcHrder. The Russian policy of cultural absorption was 
'one variant of the fifth column and deliberate.' 

"The strategic centre of all Aeia and the hub of the 
Muslim world is the Persian Gulf,” said Sir Olaf. 
security of this region is vital not only to Pakistan and 
India but to the civilized world. 

"The points of danger to the North-West are the 
PersM Si|4 CQ 4 tilirttal hrontior; to the East, 
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Burma wd Malays These points are on. the peripiiery 
of the region. If a region of power is of itself slfong and 
stable, the periphery caiA be held by a rejsional grouping 
based on the centre--4pr example, Delhi — ^far from the 
circumference as was done by Britain in India. 

"The British system of Indian defence was in* fact 
a standing example of regional security radiating from 
India, and succeeded in preserving Bidia herself from 
the impact of war in her own territory through the two 
most shattering wars in history by deploying power and 
diplomacy as needed on', the periphery. 

"And as regards the land frontier, the little fronitier 
wars, an anachronism to the outside world, enabled the 
great life of India to go forward untroubled by Afghan 
and Pathan ferments. 

"Partition has changed all that. There is doubt 
whether Indie, and Pakistan can iinlie to provide defence 
in depth foi this region; even united they could not stand 
alone. 

"It may be that a nlew grouping must be evolved to 

maintain the stability of a region stretching from Istanbul 

to Karachi and beyond, and known vaiigely the Middle 
East, lliis, and not Waziristan, is the North-West Frontier 
problem. 

"It is the Atlantic Powers, whose interests are vitally 
engaged in this region by oil and communication.”, who must 
underwrite any such regionlal grouping if it is to bo 
effective. 

"It will be for the regional Powers to contribute 

defence in deipth by the provision of bases." 

ArUi~Pakistan Demonstration in Kabul 

The following news gives a typical idea of Afghan 
^ntiments about Pakistan': 

According to a Kabul news item a large gathering of 
people including Ulemas, Miishaikhs and other eminent 
persoTls from the sub-divisions of Kunduz assembled before 
tlie t^vermnent building on the 20th of Hamal (Afghan 
Calendar). They questioned the right of Paki.«itan to 
attack and bomb their Afghan brethren ini the Azad 
Frontier, 

They expressed great resentment against Pakistan’s 
aggressive * measures towards the Afghan tribal people of 
the Azad Frontier. They deiqanded that the Government 
should take steps in getting the rights of the Frontier 
brethren restored and to bring to an end the "unpleasam" 
activities of Pakistan. 

They also^preaented a petition in which they expressed 
willingness to sacrifiee their all for the cause of res- 
toring the rights and freedom of their Frontier brethren 
and demanded Government’s action in this respect. They 
requested that their petition! be forwarded to the King 
as soon as possible. 

The Administrator congratulated them for their 
sendments and asked them to be patient os the Govent- 
ment was doing its best for the honour of their Frontier 
brethren. 

Aooording to the BaiAtar News Agenby a large hum- 


her of the Jaji people, who resided in Kabul, assembled 
at Government House and expressed their sympathy for 
the Frontier Afghans and criticised the Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s aggressive policy towards the ‘‘Azad" Froiiflicr. 
"We Jajis, wholiave always been voluntarily placing our 
services at the disposal of the. National Government, are 
even tioday prepared to sacrifice our lives and property 
in the cause of nationkl service," they said, 

"No doubt some of our people living in the southern 
province have earlier expressed to the King their readi- 
ness to serve, but we, who are at the moment in Kabul, 
cannbt tolerate Pakistan s hostile attitude towards our 
Muslim and Ajlgbun Ijrethren in the Frontier. 

“We want that our Government should immediately 
take strong measures against Pakistan’s aggressions," they 
said. In the end they expressed their readiness to sacri- 
fice ever\'thing for the restoration of the rightful independ- 
ence and freedom of their Frontier Afghan brethren. 

Information re^hing New Delhi from Kabul suggests 
that a deputation, of the leaders of the Masliud, Mohmund. 
Ahniedzai and Waziri tribes from the "Azad” frontier was 
received by His Majesty the King of Afghanistan a few 
days ago. 

The members of the deputation strongly condemned 
the "inhuman activities and stubborn aggression of Pakis- 
tan" against their brethren in the "Azad" frontier and 
were very glad at Ajfghanistan's protest against Pakistan 
in this connection. They requested the King to give them 
necessary inslruciion?. regarding the fulfilling of their 
national obligations. 

In his reply, the King expressed his thanks for the 
members* sentiments towards their fellow brethren of the 
"Azad" frontier and said that he was glad to learn of 
their unanimous supfmrt to the (rovernment’s poliey in thii 
connection. 

Palhanistan versus Pakistan 

Kabul, a leading Afghan journal, has recently published 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan's latest statement — presumably 
sent out from prisow— regarding his Azad Pathanistan 
movement and his accus^itions against Pakistan. The 
statement is (»f particular importance as it gives the back- 
ground of the reeetilt happenings on the Pakistan border, 
and of the repercussionis on Afghanistan’s relations with 
Pakistan, Tlie Pathan leader also discloses what talks he 
had with Mr. Jinnah during his visit to the Frontier. 
This article has been specially translated from Pushtoo 
by Khan Ghazi Kabuli and published in The People, Delhi. 
Wc quote below the substance: 

The noble mission of our sacred Khudai-Khidmatgar 
movement is to liberate the Afghan nation from alien rule, 
an that they can function as free members of the assembly 
of Eastern peoples. What inspires the Khudai-KhidmaU 
gars is not greed or selfish interest, but the will of God 
and the welfare of the nation. That is why I shut my 
eyes to suffering or harassment. T rely on God and on our 
own pure intentions and firmly believe that T must succeed 
(in establishing the will of God. No worldly power can 
stand ini our way and Azad Pakhtoonistan is inevitable. 
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The prof^lem of the liberation and unity of the 
Pathan or Pakhtoon nation ia not a new. one. It has been 
with us evere since Feringhee selfishness split us into 
mai^ fragments. What I desire is that niy brother 
Pakhta<^ns of the Frontier Province, of Ihe Tribal area, 
of Baluchistan, those on the Indus bank and in the 
Chach-Ilaqa should all l>e knit together as one body. 

From the very beginining 1 and my organisation have 
aimed at achieving the national unity and betterment of 
the Pathans. To this day wc have struggled and sacri* 
ficed for this object. — To this day we continue to offer 
ourselves at the altar. In this struggle irrespective of 
who helps us or niot, it is my irrevocable decision that I 
must achieve Azad Pakhloonistan for my Pakhtoon nation. 
1 shall continue to strive thus with my last breath; in 
this effort I would willingly lay down my life. 

It is due to the sacrifice of the Pathans that Pakistaol 
and Hindustan have achieved independence, and British 
supremacy been at last buried. In the battles of India’s 
injlependence the sacrifices made by the Pathans have 
been distinctive, nay unique. That is why the Feringhee 
regards the Pathan as his greatest enemy and to ruin him 
utterly he has sought to incorporate his homeland into 
Pakistan. 

T would like to avoid entering into cf'ntrovcrsy with 
regard to the establishment of Pakistan. Tlial concerns 
me ii^ol. But I must insist on my people getting what is 
rightfully theirs, so that they can establish Azad Pakh- 
toonistan in their homeland. I pleaded for this with Mr. 
Jinnah, urging that in consji deration of their innumerable 
sacrifices the Pathans must nnt be denied their freedom. 
1 told Mr. Jinnah that even, after achieving Pakhloonistan, 
we would be willing to continue witli Pakistan on the 
understanding that if the British still have a foothold 
in Pakistan we would be free to secede. This under- 
standing to my mind was necessary because I see that in 
Pakistan Brilish ascendancy will continue. I told Mr. 
Jinnbli that if the BriUsh deprived me and my people of 
our rights, I could have no grievance because I know them 
to he the eternal enemies of the Pakhtoon nation. “Bui,” 
I added, “you and I arc brotliers in faith and therefore 
1 expect that you should give me my due. In this way 
you will secure my friendship and strengthen Pakistan.” 
It is a di.sappointment to me that Mr. Jinntah could not be 
persuaded. 

My misgivings have since then come true. A Ferin- 
ghee has been appointed as the Governor of the Frontier 
Province, and at that one who all his life has been known 
for a policy of repression and for spreading disunity 
among Pathans, and whose high-handedness in dealing with 
Palhanfe has utterly discredited him amongst them. Poli- 
tical administration is manned not hy Pathans hut by 
those who have been supporters of British policy. Is this 
Pakistan and Islam? If so, it becomes clear that Pakistan 
too like the Britishers wants to keep the Pathans ivi 
chains. 

When Pandit Jawaharlal visited 'Waziristan, the Poli- 
tical Agent at Miranshah asked me; ^‘We have served the 
Petbans with croiw of rupees; what have you done for 


them?’* 1 replied: *Tes; it -is truest your great asfs* 
vice te the Pathans consists in fostering gree4 and diasen>* 
sion among them, and in seeking to corrupt them with your 
gold so that their instincts for ^glf-respect and freedom 
might die out.” 

llic present-day Pakistani is a British creation. That 
]is why it wants to keep me down and to lord it over the 
Pathans. I proclaim my resolve that this shall not be. 
The Khudai-Khidmatgars are adhering to the programme 
that I laid down for them. 1 firmly believe that by carry- 
ing out this programme my people will achieve their goal 
and embrace freedom. I assure the whole world that my 
victory and the defeat of the enipmy is a certainty, l)ccau8e 
God is with me. 

Industrialisation of Pakistan 

Conscious of tlie availability of rich raw materials, 
Pakistan has been striving to develop its industries as 
rapidly as p'>ssiblc. On the eve of partition, Pakistan had 
practically the world’s monopoly of raw jute but not a 
single jute mill. Similarly it had abundant cotton of the 
finest quality hut no cotton mill. Facts available for the 
last quarter of 1948 show that the position will not be 
so for long. For West Piinijab started during that period 
a cotton mill with a capital of Rs. 1 crore. A cotton 
anid ginning and pressing factory was started in Sind 
with a capital of Rs. 5 lukhs. East Bengal established 
two jute haling and pressing companies with a capital of 
40 lakhs and two inKurance companies with Rs. 10 lakhs. 
These were part of the 33 major companies which Pakistan 
Boated durinjg the three months with a total capital of 
Rs. 360 lakhs. Twelve of these were industrial concerns 
and the rest commercial, mostly dealing in export and 
import business. 

The North-Western Frontier Province too seems to 
have made rapid headway during the past eighteen months 
in the sphere of industry. Commendable progress has 
been achieved hy the Sugar Factory at Takhtbai. 
Production has increased in this factory from 1.^ lakh 
maunds in 1946-47 to 1.78 lakh maunds in 1947-48. The 
output is expected to reach 2.3 lakh maunids in 1949-50. 
More machinery valued at some Rs. 15 lakhs, has been 
ordered, iwhicK, when installed, is expected to double the 
output. Besides the Premier Sugar Mill at Murdan will 
go into operation this November and produce about 50.000 
tons of Sugar. These measures go a long way in roakiitg 
Pakistan self-sufficient in sugar. 

The Pakistan Government has requestioned the 
services of an expert in] paper as a consultant in regard 
to the starting of a paper factory iii l^akistan. The 
expert is Mr. Ulstron, a Swiss Paper Technologist, who 
arrived in Pakistan some time ago. He is making a 
detailed study of the proposed paper factory in East 
Bengal. He is likely to undertake an extensive tour of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts where bamboo is available in 
abundance. 

The Pakistani Government has been negotiating with 
some prominient Indian industrialists either to move thrir 
Calcutta Jute Mills to East Ben^ or to start new Isctoiies 







diefe. tf they find it di&cult to mote machinery to 
Pakistan, then the Government would offer, it is atated, 
top priority for import ol the required machinery from 
abroad. 

Simultaneously with the sdiemes of industrialisation, 
plans for the development of hydro-electric power have 
also been taken up. Construction of big hydro«electric 
stations at Warsak and of anotiier at Durgai, costing 
Ks. 9.5 crorcs and Ka. 1.5 crorcs resipectivoly, has been 
making headway. Uy the end of this year, Koliat, 
Abbotabad and Haripur will receive electricity from 
hydro-electric generators. 

United Provinces Goes Ahead ^ 

The Unite<i Pruvinccs* Govornincnt has to its credit 
a great reclamation schcin-e and refugee aettlement ia 
the m!ilaria-and-bi'ast-infc;it(‘(J area in the JSmiii T;il 
Tarai. The LcatUr of Allahabad tiiiblislitis a glowing 
account of wJmt has been done, of the hopes enlerUmed. 

“In the first phasi* of the land rcclaii.ation 
operations, which aiaiU'd .some lo moiilhs it 
proi)o.sed to reclaim one lakh acres in Nuini 'I’al 
Tarai, of wluch 80,000 acres will be cuilurable, 47,000 
in Mc'cruL (Jaiiga Ivhadar, of which 21,000 acres will 
be culturable and 20, (KK.) ac’cs m Cihugra Khadar, 
of w’hi'ch 15,000 acre.s will be culturable, the rest to 
be left for grazing or forest, 

“The lolal acieitte reclaimed during last year 
in tile three areas vais 28,000 acres and it is hoped 
to reclaim 40,000 fur Kharif, 1949.’* 

, They have a bigger scheme of the reclamation of 
S lakh (24 lakh biyhaa) by 1952~53 if the loan from the 
World Bank can be si'cured and advunce.s from the 
Central Governmeiit, Even if these be not available, 
the U. P. Government dues not propose to sit idle ; 
another 41,200 acres is projaised to bn reclaimed in 
Naini Tal, Bmidclkhand and certain other areas. 

All estimate of the expenses shows that ihe 
Government has been able lo run the aclu me at u 
profit. Against the total investment of ap]iroximately 
25 lakhs (including all expenditure ou capital invest- 
ineut), the conL of reclamation and other agricnllural 
operations and overhead charges including the pay of 
all the staff (including the P. W. D. and anti-malaria 
staff) from . the toginniug of the scheme up to 
October 31, 1948, there was €in (JsUmated net return of 
Rs. 11.66 lakhs till the end of Kharif, 195G Fxsli. This 
amount docs not include the cost of 32,000 maunds of 
paddy and nearly 60,000 maunds of paddy-straw (worth 
Rs. 4.7 lakhg) which were given to the refugee settlers 
by the State to help them live before the rabi harvest. 
The figure of 25 lakhs docs not include the cost of 
construction of the buildings and roads. The cost of 
the buildings will be recovered in 25 yArly instalments 
from the settlers themselves while the cost of roatls is 
being treated as normal development expenditure. The 
total production in these two areas ha.s been 80,000 
maunds of paddy and 60,000 maunds of paddy-straw, 
60,000 maunds of Juar fodder, 2,000 maunds of Juar 
grain and 86|000 maun^ of sugarcane. 


Amerlean bull-dosers and tractors have been used 
to clear the jungle and break the soil, and within a 
few months a buzzing colony has sprung up in the 
primeval forests. More than 5,000 refugees and 23 
families of ex-servicemen have been allotted and which 
has been divided in blocks of ten acres for cultivation, 
and co-operative societies have been formed in moat 
of the villages. Well-designed pucca hoilses, with a 
tube-well in the centre of each village, have been 
constructed, and to make the colony self-sufficieul. 
plans aie well under way for the construction ol 
hospitals, st hoots, police .^lations and post olFues. 

Th(i story relaUxi here indicates the? paiii of duty 
to thci other provinces of India. What the IJnitec 
Provinces has done oUkts can do more quickly as they 
would be able to call upon thf‘ cxpe-ionce gained in 
this work. It sliould be belter known. 

^‘Advancement of Learning^' 

The April (1946) number of Science and Culture 
has an article with the above title that the Govern- 
ment and the people of India should ponder on. The 
WTiter, R. G. C., opens it with two cpiestions that throw 
a challenge to our universities and scientific societies ; 
“Do the XJnivorsilies always advance leanimg, do the 
scientific societies always encourage research The 
answers suggested in the light of experiences iu 
England and in our own country appear to draw a not 
wholly promising picture. The following extract will 
cx])lain the whtirs ehargo-sliect : 

There are thri'e siej-s by which knowledge is 
resisted m the Universities. 1'he subirci, is knpt out 
of ih(' cuinciilum as being dei}atable. abstruse and 
premature. Even when included m the curriculum, 
it can be left out of exiimiuiilions. This is the subtle 
way of making the cliissus of yuuug lecturorH less 
important from the exanunation point (if view, and 
grow'ing minds have thus been stifled on several 
occasions. Thirdly, anyone specialising in a new 
subject can be kept out of a Uiiivi'rsily chair. 
Scientific research arises out. of the teaching in the 
Universiti(‘s. If it is roiiiiue research it arises m 
loyal discipline. If it is fundamental it arise.s by 
outrageous rebellion “Professors are free to inquire. 
But men who inquire aiioiil new things are not free 
to become professors.” 

The wiiler appears to have h;id no high opinion 
of Ministries which flaunt their (mthusiasm for science. 
He quotes Dr. Darlington to explain the formation of 
the Scientific Advisory Conimittec ii^ FSnghind : 

“The Mini.sler, who is usually a non-.scieiice 
man, appoints twenty men. Ratlu’r his ad\isers do. 
They begin by appointing themselves- -half a dozen 
of them — to jirovide sound non-.scientifie foundation. 
Then they add lialf a dozen men who have had a 
scientific training long ago, but have now been 
made tame and tractable by an unblemished life- 
time in the Civil Ser\’icc. And, finally they make 
up the number to a round score with adminis- 
trative scientists, eminent men, who have, however, 
for a good while, boon preventwl by just such 
committees from- engaging in scientific research.” 

These two extracts may have been mocfclled on 
British experience. But in the opinion of this writefi 
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**our Univaraities Mtid MiniatHet are but imitationa of 
thoaa of England"; ai^ theae ahara the former’a 
defecta. There may be truth in thia criticiam. But there 
ia no auggeation to remove theae. Britain may have 
muddled through. But in India can we tniat to chance 
to, make things better for ua? We have to throw off 
the traditions of tlie former regime, build new ones in 
consonance with our more mature traditions and 
material interests. To work towards this consummation 
constructive criticism has become more than ever 
neceasaiy. 

Multi-Purpose River-Control Projects 

Dr. Dillon Ripley, professor of 2^ology in the 
Yale University, was sent by the American National 
Creographical Society, the Yale University and the 
Smithsonian Institution as the head of an expedition 
to study the flora and fauna of Nepal and its neighbour- 
hood. After a stay of about six months he left for 
home on April 6 last. He appears to have talked to 
representatives of the Bombay Press on his recent 
experiences in India. And what tp said on the vast 
multi-purpose river-control projects and their influence 
on the “grow more food" programme is worth consi- 
deration. The Central Government of India should 
heed to his warning as it was summarized in the 
following A, P, /. message : 

"The deforestation which has j3eon going on 
very rapidly in India must stop immediately if 
India is to thrive. 

**He was not sure that the ‘Koai River Project’ 
in Bihar, one of the biggest hydro-clectric and flood 
control projects in the world, would serve its pur- 
ose, because the forest along the Kasi river had 
een cleared and was still being clear^. 

“The result would be tlu^t the soil would not 
be held in its natural place and would step down 
with the river water, fill up the lake aud make the 
dam 'quite useless.’ 

“No grow-more-food cnmi)aifm could ever be 
successful unless the planners realised the value of 
'the soil, the forests and the fauna.’ 

“One of the greatest troubles with o\ir planners 
these days is that they take into consideration only 
the seeds and certain minerals, but they never dis- 
cuss the soil and the fauna at all. If a full life was 
to be lived, animals must be made the objects ot 
study and research. 

“I am very ’anxious to see a couple ^of Indian 
students come over to the United States to study 
our “National Park Service.’’ National parks, very 
common in^the United States, were usually a short 
distance aAy from towns and some of them ran 
into several hundreds of square miles. Those parl« 
contained natural mountains, forests, rivers and wild 
animal life." 

Nepali National Congress 

The fact that this organization has had to hold its 
annual sessions in a territory outside Nepal is an 
eloquent commentary on the state of things in our 
neighbour principality. Its third annual conference was 
bdd at the Laheiiasarai (Darbbanga) Kisan Sava Hall 


oa the l0t of Mernh Uet ; if lue held la oittan addi 

fihri Matrika Prosad Kotela as presidgnt. 

The most important resolution passed in the 
conference reiterated “the fundamental declaration of 
the Nepali National Congress, vis,, establishment of a 
popular responsible government under the constitutional 
leadership of the king. The conference further declared 
that the failure of “compromise’’ talks with the Nepal 
Government left no other choice to it than “the 
launching of a country-wide movement." An amend- 
ment was proposed and “overwhelmingly rejected” that 
irnless His Majesty made the needed gesture before the 
next Conference, the declaration in the constitution—- 
“unAr the constitutional leadership of the King"— 
would be changed by the use of the words “a demo- 
cratic Republic’’ in Nepal. 

We do not know what the reaction of the Nepali 
authorities has been to the various resolulions of -the 
conference dealing with other aspects of the kingdom’s 
life. Surely, tliey cannot sit still when all the world 
has been moving. The days of “Hermit IQngdoms" 
are gone. 

A Scientists* Colony in the Himalayas 

A news item appeared in the Pi ess that the Govern^ 
ment of India proposed to send a party of six scientists 
to the Himalayas again in this summer with 
a view to find a mountain top at a height of 14 to 16 
thousand feet, with about 10 acres of flat land on 
which could be located a multi-purpose laboraUiry 
of the type of the Jungfranjoch Laboratory in Swit- 
zerland. This party, as in last year, would consist of a 
metereologist, an engineer, two experts on snow and 
glaciers, a geologist and a botanist. Last year the party 
of scientists visited the neighbourhood of Badrinarayan 
(the Narayan Parbat — 19^W0 ft.; the Nar Paibat— 
19,210 ft.) and three sites in the neighbourhood -of 
Kuari Pass ranging in height from 12 to 15 thousand 
feet. They made certain tentative recommendations. 
The Government of India appears to be anxious to 
have as complete data as possible before they go in 
for this costly project. 

The objective of the laboratory has been indicated 
as follows witli separate departments dealing with 
(1) snow and glaciers and their contribution to Indian 
rivers ; (2) astronomical and astrophysical observa- 
tions ; (3) cosmic rays ; (4) constitution of the upper 
atmosphere, study of solar radiation, meteors, mother 
of pearl clouds, etc.; (5) geology and' geophysical 
observations ; (6) meteorology of the Central Asian 
table-land ; and (7) study of flora and fauna. 

An account^ of the project that we have seen des- 
cribed the project thus : The site finally selected would 
have to satisfy many hard tests. It would have to be 
on a mountain top with about 10 acres of fiat space on 
which buildings can be constructed to house an astro- 
nomical dome and a compact building to house depa^ 
ments for cosmic rays, Uoloiipal lesearob, snow and 
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glacier study, rnoleorolugical observaMons, roKoarcli on 
Hul l and fauna of tbe Himalayas, etc. 

This multi-purpose laboratory would be run by a 
luiiuber of snentisla living in a Scientists’ Colony 
vliich w’ill be built at a somewhat lower level where 
living conditions arc mor(' suiUrble for human endurance 
than at the site of t|je laboratory. 

Plans and project.s like this show how much leeway 
\Vf' hiue lo make to pace \mI1i modern develop- 

mcmls. 

Durban Riots Report 

We siimmurize bolon the repoil of ifu three-maii 
(’oiiuni-<sion uppnmlcd by the Souili AtVi-an Union 
(i(»\ eminent lo cnc^uire into the Durban riots that 
hiok(' out. bt'twi'en Indians and native SoiPli African'^ 
111 January last. In the^' not.*^ M2 were killed and 
L0S7 injniod and .4 crore of nijiee.y vvoitli of hfin.sc'.-^ 
;in.i iMopt rty \vi-ie bnrni ind l«)ol('d Tl»r menibeih of 
ihe CoinrnisHon were Aj'ival Jiidtm Van Dan Ilr»‘vev 
Mild Mr. Maason and Mr. Sclmlz (Miief Magistrate.- 
of JolifmiK'.'^bnrg and Durban respectivclv . WV could 
nf)i rxp(*i’i any bettiT findings from nu'iiibeiv of the 
.''.'•nlh African While coininnnity who cannot he vx~ 
jxdtd In hold Ilnur own (}o\ (uiiinenl ulliin.ilch 
H . ffvjsihle for flu' aboiniiial ions of linui raciilis< 
oeliiy 'J’his polny L*' eiiililazoned in tin ('baiter of the 
IMabli'Jird Church of Tv.iiisvaal wlm'li in tin eightle^ 
ol (ho 11)1 h conlnr^ liad d<M*):iro(l (hat “in Cliurcii and 
SlaU* llu'io (oi'ld not, be any ('uuiinirnily bolwemi the 
White and lh(* noii-While.” Almost all the »S)nth 
\fnc:o' Whites hold f;is| to (his rule ol condm I 'I’Ik'V 
m i., l'( a miiioiihv m South Atijra, nuinboring a 
III Lie over ;?5 lakhs, amidst a bLn'k j'opnlalion o' 
about S(l lakhs and a browm poimlalioii of 2^ lakh 
liidiaiih*. 

From (liks jiulicy follow thi' specious ])leading that 
iIm' Kncpiiry Commis-sioii has put, forward in defence 
of their f loverninenl and ilie I'oliiM’ Fioin our nreni 
oxpeneiiciv; of liooligioiism let I 00.-0 on or Manbhuiu 
Salyagrahks. we can realize how the South African 
(Joverumonl. and ihs police behaved. 'J’lie report inik''> 
it clear. It should be pointed out here that ilio (’oni- 
imis.sion did not permit any cross-exami nation of the 
witnessca or any t< sling of evidence placed bi fore it 
Therefore this report cannot^ claim that its conciu.sion.'^ 
were reached by methods free of bias or subornmont. 

Published on April 17, ld49, the reiiort of the Com- 
mission contains the statement : “Unlo.ss the positiun is 
carefully watjhcd and all exhibitions of luiblic violence 
arc firmly repressed, the a^Atives may make another 
attack upon the Indians lo square their account.” The 
position in Durban, scene of the race riots, need- 
constant vigilance, the report stated. 

They said in their rei»ort that the clash between 
the natives and the Indians came as unexpectedly as 
a bolt from the blue. ‘To suggest that the authoritic.s 
were to blame for failing to prevent the initial out- 
break would be to reproach them with not having 
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Iiowors of divination.” It listed a number of factors 
whu'h it believt'd were the causes of the race riots. 

One was the housing situ.'iliou and of this the 
rejiort said : “Slum areas on the fringes of Durban am 
a di.sgraco to any community which calls itself 
civilized.” 

It disclosed that in “these rabbit warrens” in the 
.sMinc arras on th(^ fringr,N f»f* Durban 23,000 African- 
live nntler the most sordid conditions. 

AnotluT factor was the large numbers of male 
natives herded together in conii»onnd. Compound 
d\v(‘l)eis look an important pait in the excesses of 
rioting. 

The it'port that tension extsltj^l not only 

between tlie natives and tlie Indians “but also between 
70 per cent cn’ Llu' Indians who .tic de.sjierately poor, 
and the juivjlegfd 30 ptr cent ni thi ir own ram by 
whom lhe> are alleged to be exploited as much as the 
native.s aie “ “The less privileged liidi.ins are talking 
of lynching those Indian^ who had overcharged them 
or who associated w’itli native woineii,'’ the report said 

“Oiit* of the most un.settling infiueiice.s upnn the 
natives' mind is the fact that South Africa, has an 
lio-lile Press.” ^ 

“Ill-informed crilnv hasten to champion the native 
again.-l ‘laciil intoh'iance” and “the administration 
wliich is deTennined to pursin' a ptJicy of .segregation 
and lai'ial di.M'nfiMnchiscmi'nt ’’ Tlie.>»e vitwV' are 
rc'peuted in the South African Prc'-^s nml the cry is 
I a km up l)y tin* so-call(*d “h';iders of native thought,” 

I v ii;i(iv»' iiilfdh'clual'* entirely s('fpi("^!ered from the 
Ihouglils ami aspirations of llnii I'tople, who are in- 
capable ef iiulepmulrnt ihouglP and who iDCU'ly 
n-peal I lie )uec(^])t,s of their mentor- From all sides, it 
IS donned into the heads of tlu' natives that they have 
gnmaiices. It would be urprisinu: if tluy did not 
biaome restive.” 

“Contrary lo Ih^ opinion pri'vailing abroad, the 
average native is a keen s'ipporter of segregation. He 
realise.s Ihal. i\i yei lie is ill-t tpuppi'd in the fight for 
-urvival v\hich has bt'comi' .so sharp in modern limofi 
CfUisequcntly In* demands iv-iileulial, racial and 
('conoinic Fegregution. 

‘Tn how far that is n'.alisabk* in anolhei question, 
but those a'o hi.s aspiralions. .So-called native h'aders 
who speak in a different voice are motivate<l by 
jinlilical ambition and. it would jipi>ear, find it porsou- 
ally profit abl(* lo keep the fires alive.” 

Of the allegation that police failed to re|)rrss tic 
initial outbreak with vigour, tin.' Commis-'ion’s report 
said that when the outbreak occurred on Jaiuiury Fl 
hist, the police wore on Ihe scene proini)lIy and did 
everything in their power to tpK’ll the disturbances. 

“We arc satisfied that tht* police acted with 
liromptitude and discretion, considering thi' unex- 
pectedness of the situation which had developed and 
the forces at their disposal.” It stui.ed that nothing h:ui 
been placed before the Commis.sion lo.show that Un 
police had or should have hatl roasonablo grounds for 
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believing that there '^as a likelihood of the natives 
reverting to '‘utter barbarism/’ on January 14 last, the 
»<et ond day of the rioting. 

“The experience of the then recent events in that 
area would not have justified mich expectation.” 

Of the suggestion that the principal cause of the 
riots was a growing aen.se of fmst ration and despair 
in the natives, the report said tliat it was signilicant 
that this idea emanated from the intellectuals. 

“It. is surprising that the type of native who took 
part in the rioi,« is in general satisfied with the 
amenities he can enjoy.” 

“Organisations whicli expresscnl this view confuse 
rausK^ and effect. They an* continually drumming it into 
tlie natives’ ears that he is unhappy and suffins many 
grievances. It would he suii)risiiig if he doe> not 
herome discontented and does not get out of hand.” 

Certain sections of Indians had iittt'iri])led to join 
natives into a united front again.'-t the («i»\ eminent 
and had “in doing so not scni))lrd Icj invoke assistance' 
from abroad and disseminate distorted and malicious 
mcounli? of Soulh African cou<litions and events. 

I'fiey (juusc'd a feeling of inuest and dis.saUsfactiou 
to stir amongst the iialivtvs winch is alwa.Ns a (hmgerou..* 
course with a section of the community rmi yet iijk' 
for responsibility. 

“In rc'sult (he Indians were hoisted witli (luir own 
petard. The j’eeeiit Imiian jiassive re^jsiauce nnneiiniit 
in Natal is shorn ot its qiia''i philosopliuat happing.'*'* 
“The inovi'un'iit wa.s in (hdianee of law and i*nnslituted 
aiilhoiity. If .**rt tlu* natives a laid examjdc.” 

On increasing tension between the Indians and the 
naliies the le/'ort said (iial “evenl.s in India ha<l Jiad 
their ref»erc*ussjous here.” “,A a’Haiii type of fcJoutli 
Afiicaii Indians began to iido the high hoisi*. I'lc’ 
native thinks on colour line.s and could not understand 
why a nmri of colour dioiild c'Xult himsilf abovi* In^ 
lellowmen. Tliey keenly ri'sentc’d tlie aii of siiperiunty 
.adopt (*d towards them by the youngei genera I ion of 
Indians.*’ 

The report also referred In miscf'geiiation and sahl 
that tiiis grievance was one of the most puwi’rfiil 
motives of anii-indian feeling on the jurt of tin* 
natives. •'!. j 

Other asi»f*cts nd'erretl to included alleged explo^ 
lalion of natives by Indian shopkeeiiers, economic 
I'ompotition between rnitnes and Indians in employ- 
ment and social .status and discnminatory legislation. 

PaH'-Asian liloc 

The Conference of 18 A.sian and African, IStuti's 
that was held at New Delhi at the instance of Pandit 
.lawaliarlaJ Nidini. Imliau Union’s Prime Minister, to 
consider the situation created by the attack of Dutch 
imperialism on (he Indonesian Ilcpublic did not 
produce any immediate result. With the tacit supi>ort 
of the ruling authoritie.s of the United States and 
Mritain, the Dutch have refused to accept the U.N.O. 
decision. This Jine-up of the iw'o leaders of U.N.O. 


behind French and Dutch colonialism has a lesson for 
all Asians. And wc are not sorry that Western 
publicists have begun to speculate, not without trepidi- 
lion, on the consequences of this betrayal of the basic 
principles of the United Nations Organization. Dr. 
Edward J. Byng writing in the New York Wovld-> 
Telcyyam dwelt on the significance of the conference, 
which our people have missed being so near to the 
sci*ne ; he suggested that when the millions of Asia 
grow <*onsciouK of their jmwer and organize their forces 
and resources, they “may begin to eclipse in influence 
hotli the, Cominform and the North Atlantic group of 
Nations.** ' ' 

Nothing could he move illustrative of this 
pro.spt'cl than the impo.sing roster of States re- 
presented at the n cent meeting in New Dellu. 
which brought togetlii'r h-aders from India, Burma. 
Siam, riiina, Indo-(’hiiia. Indono'^ia, Malaya, the 
IMiilippine.'*', a string of Mohammedan countries 
including Afghanistan, Pakistan and Iran, and the 
memtber Stale's of the Arab League. Iraq. Saudi 
Aral/ia, Traiisjoidan, A’emen-Syria, the Lebanon alul 
pfut of whose li'rrilory lies on the Asian 
^id(‘ ol I 111 * Siif'Z Canal. 

To the am.'izf'ineni of Hie world’s most .seasoned 
diidoinals, tlii' reocuit Pan-A.-ialie delib(‘ration> ui 
New' Di'lhi uiiitt'd in perfect harmony tin* repre- 
.'‘eiitalnes of wi'll ov(*r 320 . 000 , 0 (K) Hindus, Hie 
400 -odd million C’onfucianiMs KiuMhist.-! and Taoists 
of C’liina ; o\-er 60 , 000.000 Buddhists in C’eylon. 
Jhiruia. Siam, and lndo-(’liina, .‘^ome 200 . 000,000 
Mohammcdaii'. of Indoncsiii, Pakistan. Afghanistan, 
(he Pldlipjums and I hr* Arab eouiitrirs and 30 , 00 (),(K )0 
native Christ laii.-* in the PlidilMune". (’hina. Indui 
ami other .Asian count rir',"’. 

Dr. Byng thinks that the err^Jit of gathering Hie 
A.sniii “rlan.s” gor's to Pandit Nelirii, and he “may gu 
down in liislory as the ‘founding father’ of Pan-Asia. 

He atteijiids to go to the bed-rock of Pan-Asian 
•hvaclion” to both Russian and Western politic.^ wdirm 
h(' auggesfs that Asians haie “a dei‘p-set, avcTsion” to 
the “materialistic interpret a Hon of lift'.’’ This intejr- 
pretation doe.s not, howTver, explain the swhig of 
C’liiiia’s indlioiis to Communism. Perhaps, the misery 
in th<' iiiuteiial jilaiii' of Asia's millions has resulted in 
this ill tempi to utilize' tlie appeal of Communism as a 
weaiiou for their fight against a break-down in civilized 
life. It has no ollu'i intimate ajipeal. 

Viel-Nanis Resistance Against French 
ImperiaUsm 

It ij:$ one of the jiccuiiar features of int('mation:d 
or United Nation^ Organization’s politu-s that while 
the struggle of Indonesian Nationalism against Dutch 
imperialism has bwm nnseiving for about two-year wide 
recognition and apiirecialion, the equally long-drawn and 
I»ersi.slent resistance of Viet-Nam has hardly received 
any notice on that world forum. Even such an upholder 
of Asian integrity as the Indian Union and as consistent 
a critic of finance-capital exploitation as the Soviet 
Union have not opened their lips before the General 
Assembly of the U. N. 0. ^on behalf of Viet-Nam. 
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We cannot say that we understand the causes of this 
black-out. Indonesians may be 70 millions ; Viet-Nam 
may be fighting on behalf of 30 millions. But the 
principle of national self-respect for which both have 
been fighting is one and eternal in moral integriTy. 
Indonesians have shed as much blood as the Viet- 
Namese for the cau.^ of freedom ; both symbolise the 
same upsurge of the human spirit. Then, why should 
there have been this difference in the treatment lliey 
have received from liberty-loving peoffles I 

Viet-Nam had set up a State of her own almost at 
the wime time as Indonesia— August -Sept ember, 1915. 
when aft('r the .surrender of Japan. Dutch aiul Frencli 
imperialism wrTo attempting to stage a fonic-baciv 
under the [-iolectn)U of Ignited States ami British 
MMJiies. Since then bnlli ha\e beiui figlitinc for llieir 
cause. But the end of it is not in sight. Tlie Dutch 
have had theii two “Police Actions” suic(' they sicneil 
!)ie langgadiah Agreement (NovemluM-. 1940) with the 
Indonesian Hepiililie. But the Fnmcli have known no 
peace since the autumn of 194.5. And t}»e l.atest uewv 
fioij) Pari'i Is that they have been abh* to persmide 
ex-t'iuprror Ihualai of Anriam to pr<'sule oces the new 
-r't-ujj in Vu'l-Nam pul against the Ua (In Mivh 
( fovornrm'ril . And what j.s the naluie and function of 
the Baodai admIliI'^t^ati^m ? 'I'he Vew.-— ,\gencie.< 
reported the main flaii^e< of this agieiment on 
March 8 la-t. Thf’ T ’/» 1 issued by ihe 

\'ief-\am N('iV'' S»'i\ict uf B.aiigkok Siam, )uk miju- 
maiized it thus : 

1. J'lie iiiniy of tlu' '‘Viel-X.iin Bepulijic” will 
he d(’ci<h-d hy a leleiendiim held under ih*’ .'Uj>er- 
visioii of Frenels tioo]i''. and .■•iibjer ( lo iln« appnoal 
of the French Parliament ; 

2. ‘The indepeiidenl Viet-Xam Be]*iii»lir” will 
liav(' only adminislratii e autonomy ; 

3. 'Thi' Vu't-Nain National Army” ofticevfd 
bv tile Fri'iich will be a simph' ]»olice force : 

4 . Vi<'l-Xain will ha\e dii'loinatic .nit iits in Mie 
cenintnes of South-East Asia only, these agents 
working under the subonliiiatiou (»f (he French 
re|)reHentatives in these countries ; 

5. Military base's in Viet-Xam wiH br- corilrolh'd 
by the Froneh ; 

6. Viet-Nam will unconditioiiallv adheo* to tlu' 
French Union which, in its tirc^a’iit statf*. is only the 
re- Christened Fi’CaIcIi Eiiiiure ; 

7 Viet-Nam finance.- aiul •(oikuiiv \mII 
remain in Ihe Frenc'li lianfls. 

7'ljis prole^ge' of Fre'iich inipe'rialisai has bi‘eu des- 
cribed as one of the* ‘"tenants of the night clubs from 
Shanghai to Hongkong and from Cannes lo Menton.” 
The' two olheT elements flial count in Vied-Nimi are 
“the Reseistance” and tlm “Xuaii CSovernment.” Tim 
formen* is “directly or indirectly controlling the greathr 
part of the rieefields and mountainous regioas, some 
sectors along the coasts and frontiers. . . • The Ho Chi 
Minh Government, has rallied round it the largo, 
majority of the active political leaders in the 
country . . . United in tim uationul struggh' fo.* 
purposes sometimes different and even divergent, the 
Communists and Socialiyts, an important fraction of 


the Viet-Namese Catholic Church, some moderates 
more or less traditionalist, a few members of the, royal 
family itself execute the instructions of the clandestine 
authorities. These are efficiently governing important 
zones. . . . Deep economic and social transformations 
are taking place which should be taken into 

consideration.” 

The latter is pre.'^ided over by “a F'rench general 
Set up before the independi'uce and unity of Viet-Nam 
entered the realm of realities, the Xuun Government 
has not been able to have the confidence of the 
Cochin-Chinesc autonomists Its authority, essentialb^ 
nominal, does not spread beyond the big centers occu- 
pied by Ihe Froni'li (xpeditiuiuiry corps and the 

'onditional '^iipi)orl lent to it by Baodai i.- another 
handicap for if.” 

Thi.*^ l■e]>o^t i*- (.akeii from tlic article appiMring in 
the it 1'}o( iinn uintntu. dalcal 19lh Fi'biu- 

ary. 1949. wiiUen by Jacrpies H. fiiieru*. Hr j.- Hip- 
porti'd in thi.vi interpn'latioii V)y Robert TurnbuH'.- 
comineiP juibjj.-hed in tlu’ SiU' York Tnitm nii 
1 r)/iuary 27 last : 

“. . . This FiciK'h iMo\e (tf) in^'tall Baodai 
lilulai he.ifl of a unitifal Vk t-Nam a*- a «euu- 
indepcmleni Aithiu tlie Ficnch I'niou) will not 

laiiig into liiu* file paitisau.- of Ho Uhi Minhs 

fugitive (lov ernnieiit . 'J'he.M' an* tlu’ pcojje who arc 
doing the fighting in Indo-Chin. Judging fro r 
I'eporl- available, iJie iiulilaiv sitiialion thioiighoiil 
ludo-(’hina i- woi-i* foi th»- r’lendi now than it wn'' 

I wo vears ago.” 

\iler Ihi*-, i.s thrai' any lej-ou why the U.N.O. or 
it- nieiiiber- .'‘hould tuin tin blind-eye on IVeiich druiigs 
in Viei-Nani And Fiance ‘^weai- bv the principles 
of Liberiy, Fipialily ami Fralerniiy ! 

Civil War in Burma 

Tlii'iigh w ' an- lioprfiil tliai Thiikin Mu'- Govern- 
nicrii will he u »lc lo ride ihf slorni of rivi) war started 
liy the Ka^■n^., ii would pav u«^ Uj irv lo understand the 
inaiiv forces that r«»”Opcratcd i< lelcav* over the country 
till"- war amongst ncighhoiirs ha- licm asscrteil that 
the Coinnnini-t pnrtic- in India. Riiriiia. Malaya and 
met in a r»*prcs<'nialive t^onfeicnce at Calcutta and 
dci ified t*i siaM the eainpaigM of .sabotage against the 
Biuma (M>vcriimci)f. thai a Bengalee spoiling the family 
name of GhesaJ has been its organist'i*. A writer in the 
Loudon Dtrify Herald^ Andrew Mellor. revealed the fact 
dial six jiarhcs and groups liave been engaged in initiating 
this war. lii indcpeiidcni revolt again-sl the legitimate 
Buiinc.se CovejrnmcrU arc 1 1) the Karen National Union and 
it- arm>, <2) the Kaien luiiioual defence oiguniKation. (3) 
-oinc While Band People's V'fdiinieei Organisation men, 
(4) the Red and Whiti' Flag Communists t5) two 
mutinous Burma Army battalions, and (6) a group of 
Muslims in Arakan. 

The Karens, forming onc-tenith of Burma's 17 million 
population, are struggling for a state of ihcir own which 
a special commissiion, set up under Burma’s Constitution, 
has recommended. 
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They want this Stale to be a large one, iiicliicling the 
rich rice bcaring Irrawaddy Delta, hut the Biirincse Covcrn- 
mont claims they are nowhere in a majority and that the 
Salween area well north-east of Rangoon is the only 
]Kissible location'. 

The Karen State as a unit of the Union of Burma 
has Iwon cmiTcled. But still the fiuht gorp on. Religion 
appears to be playing a cerlain part in this war. A. large 
t-ectionl of the Karens are Christians; they have been 
jjeeorded spreial Irealinenl as rcernits in the army during 
ihe Briti.-h jcgiine as rontraslcd with Burnians; this wa.s 
«‘ome sort of a ‘^nariial rare” theory with which wo have 
hern familiar in India. During the last world war the 
Karens rendered no inconsiderable service to Britain. For 
I his reason Britishers have a soft corner in their hearts 
re^'crved for the Karens. We have heard the suggestion 
tiial cerlain Britishers bave had a hand in starling the 
Kareji? revolt. 

The other groups have their own purposes. The main 
Htm of the While Bnml People '.s Volnnteor Organisation 
all P. V. O.S. are offshoois of ihe assassinated General Aung 
Sin’s aiili-Fascisl People's Freedom Feague ami arc largely 
<’omposed of young former anti Japanese registers— appears 
lo he to win Gahincf sciit« al the oosi of tlio Socialists. 

Some of iheiu want the Government a Coalition in 
x\Iiich Socialists predominate lo negotiate with the 
Communists. 

The Com muni Ml'. ---of whom ihe Red Flags are the 
more extreme — sinried trouble nearly two years ago and 
’ ince then liave profited from everyone eUe’s mislaKes and 
(ashed ini on Kan'o mililarv successes 

The Muslims of Arakan are “Pakistun”-miiided. 
■\<’ross their border in Ensi B('ngal they have a “Pakistani” 
population who aie not above fishing in ilie troubled 
waters. 

Airmistice talks bave failed. The Karens are afraid 
ihal their revolt has broken the amity with their neigh- 
h >urs who will never trust them again. 

The Atlardic Pact 

TliO Anglo-S^ixon w^orhl has nothing but zindahad 
to flu? Pad. .signed on the 4th April last at Wa.shington 
I'V re]ires(infativ().s of twelve^ countries belonging to 
what has boon calli^d the '^Athintie Community.” But 
there are publicists, even iu the United Slates, who have 
fxjiressed disst'ni, from this general opinion. Devore 
Allen who had been head of the U.S.A. War Informa- 
tion Services during flie second World AVar of the 20th 
century is one of these. He is connected with the 
Worldovcr PrrsR, a Noavs and-Views Agency which has 
specialized in presenting an unbiassed presentation of 
international developments. This Ls what Mr. Allen 
writ('s on the Pact. 

Worst of all about the Pact is its bad timing. 
The MriuJiall Plan has been performing its tAsk 
with brilliance. In face of the programme of building 
up a better life in Western Europe, Communism 
was in full retreat. Even in its own domain, it was 
fumbling, uncertain, losing prestige, troubled by 
schiams and splits, A method so conspicuously suc- 


cessful, one might have supposed, would be pursued 
to its logical end, complete recovery, beiore n 
hard-boiled, extraneous, and questiouable tactic 
introduced to meddle with it, possibly to nullify its 
best results!. Once again the world’s peoples have 
Jicrn manoetivred into the unenviable position 
where they niu.st sanction outworn, explosive 
metliods which often have led. to war, and do it nil 
in the holy name of peace. For from now on, the 
inilitarizalion of Europe will come to symbolize 
peace, and thone who oppose such melhod'( will be 
.‘iccused of aiding war. Without European rearma- 
nuMit. \vc shall be told, the Pact, is u.s^'less *, to st'ek 
furl her peaceful organizaliou of the world without 
niilitariziition will Ix' to oppose peace itself. This 
will be a travel sly of the truth, but it is one of the 
eoiisequences the Pfu-l is almost sure to bring. 

AVe do not know if Mr. Allen’s interpretation of 
the beneficent ('fifeeks of 'the Marshall aid plan will be 
ji'sufied by the results attniurd. Bui one thing 
becomes clear — the tw’o Power Blocs will be further 
dividt'd by this Pact. 

Hirhal Sahani 

'riie death of Prof Birbal Sahani. foundt r-dina lor 
lli(' InMlilul(' of Palaeo-liolany of Fucknow, look place 
wilhiu a \\e<‘lv of the ((*r('in(>ny of laying it^ founrlation- 
s'oiK' bv tln‘ Prinu' Muiistra* of India on -April 3 hi.‘!l. 

’[ lie lo.s^ of llu- leading .scieiilist at tin- jtuu’tuie in 
India's lif(‘ will hv a s(‘V(*re blow. Birbal left llu^ field 
of his mnndine !u*li\iti('S in the pleniiudc of hh'- 
p(i\ver'\ liefou' h(‘ had coinjih^nl his fiOt.h vear. Son of 
ifie late Pi of. Ilnchirani Sahani, a ])i(>iu'er of the 
.‘ulvaiiceineiit (d science in the Punjab, nursed in the 
Iradilion-' of the Brahmo Samaj. Birb.al won inler- 
nai’oiinl r(’i»ut(' hy Ium crmlribnl ions to Polaiiical 
l•e‘'!’areh. ITe had somelliing of th(‘ inyslifisni of 
Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose ; and in lii.s spt>('eh as 
Preside?nt of tlic Indian Science Congress Ik^ manifested 
an exaltation of thought and perception that recalhHl 
the striving.^ of the Ilishis, t.he seers of our ancient 
land. The unity of life tliat they realized t.lirough their 
ilhiinined thought was made manifest through nfalerial 
instruments by mo<lern scientists. Birlial Sahani was a 
peer of the most eminent of them all. 

liethunc Schoihl Centenary 

The Bclhune Si.liooJ named after Drinkwater Bclhntu*, 
the then Law Member of the Coveriior-Generars Execu- 
tive Council, will he completing one hundred years of its 
life in the first week of May, 1940. The Managing 
Coirimitlee of the iuMiitmion propose lo celebrate the 
occasion with functions appropriate to it. 

During this piTiod the school has bcbii a witness to 
the far-spreud dcvehumient of women’s education in 
India. It was siaitcd on the initiative of men, European 
and Indian, who were progressives in social conduct. 
Among the latter were Ram Copal Chose, Dakshmina 
Ranjan Mukherjec and Pandit Madan Mohun Tarka* 
lankar, for instance. Among the coTfeervatives Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb of Sovabazar was a pioneer hi this 
education (1819-20) ; Christian missionaries also came 
to tbe field almost at the sasite time. 
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In tHo course of his observations on the now Soviet 
Constitution^ Stalin has boon reported® to have slated 
in November, 1936, that the new Soviet C/onstitution 
“is the only consistently democratic constitution In the 
world.’’® And we liiid l^ealrice Webb remarking in 
answer to the question, “Is the U.S.S.R a political 
democracy ?”, that “tested by the Constitution of the 
Soviet Union as roviMHl and rnacted in 1936, the 
U.S.S.U. is the most inclusi\e and equalised demo- 
cracy in tlic world.”* At the same time we find it 
authoiita lively stated'^ that 

“The Communist Parly is the only political 
party in the country/' and that “tliis has not been 
changed by the new Constitution, but has rattier 
been rmpliasizcd through two direct references to 
the Party giving it for the fiist I mu' a couslitutional 
status, [IS the organization rif ‘tiic most active and 
polilically conscmiis citizens' (Article 126*') and ^ 
having the right to nominate cundidaies (Article 
1410” 

And (omnu'iiting or. Article 120 of the new Soviet 
Coiistimlion, Mr.s, Webb has sahr that 

“Tins inearus, in fact, though it is not explieitly 
stated, that no oilier purely political organization 
is permitted to function in the U.S.S.R.” 

Stalin is very slraightforward in this respect. He 
has frankly stated® that 

“In the U.S.S.R. there is ground for one Party 
only— the Commuui5>t Party; and in the U.S.S.R. 
only one parly can exist— the Communist Party, 
boldly defending to the end the interests of workers 
and p(5asaTits.’'+ 

Further, we notice the Webb.s observing'® that 

“Admittedly, the administration (in the 
U.S.S.R.) is controlled, to an extent which it is 

1. i.e., the Sovicl CunHtiiiilion of 1936. 

2. See Annn l.ou.ie Strung, 7|^e New Soviet CoMtitution^ P' v* 
Introduction. 

3. Another version i« . *'!• the only thoroughly connistent demo* 
eratic conetitutinn in the world.’* 

4. See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soiifer CammunUm, A New 
Civilixation, 3rd ^Edition, Introduction, p, xil. 

5. See Anna Loulie Strong, The New Soviet Constitution, 1937, 
pp. 85.86. 

6. 01 the Soviet Conatitutinn of 1936. 

7. /hid. 

8. See Sidney and Beatrice Webb. op. cit., p. xxlii. 

9. See Andrei Vyihinsky, The Law of the Soviet State, pp. 627-28. 

* Andrei Vyahinaky haa also aaid : the USSR there ia only 

party, the Party of the Bolahcvika . . . One ainglo party of Bolahevika, 
thd Party of Lenin and Stalin, directing all the levera of the ayatan 
•I the worker-olaaa dlotatorihip dn tho USSR."-— ibid., p. 627. 

10. Sm IHi, p. ill 


impossible to measure, but which it would be hard 
to exaggerate, by the Cornmimi.st Party, with its 
tw’o or three millions of mombprs. On tliis point 
there is coniidele frankness. ‘In the Soviet Union,' 
Stalm has suid“ and written, ‘in the land where the 
dictiiloisliij» of the proh'tariai is in luice, no 
impoilant I'ohtical or orgainsatioiial problem is ever 
d(‘cidi*d by our Stivicts and otliei mass org.niisaliong, 
without directives from our Parly. In. this sense, 
we may say that Uii' diclalorshij) of tiic prolelanat 
IS subsUinlially the dicta tor-lup of the Paity, a,s the 
force which efTeclively giudf-s tlic proletarial’.’' 

Again, the Webbs have stated'^ that 

“It is, nioreo\er, signilicant that these decisive 
acts (?. e., all importaiiL di’croes of the U.S.S.R. 
Central Executive Committee or the Suvnarkoiii, 
whether legislalive or a/dministrative), are, in all 
iniporlaiit cases, initialed within the Pohtbiireau’* 
of the Communist Party ; and they receive in due 
course tlie endorsement either of the Conti al Corii- 
mitlee or of the All-Union Cirngios of the Com- 
munist Parly. Indeed, . . . the ('ommuiusi Parly w 
pi'i'iM tually i.‘'suing ‘directives,’ great, or small, to its 
memh('rs "exorcising authority or inlluence vvithin all 
the other organisations of the State.” 

This, then, is the position of tho Cominunist Party 
(?.r., the All-Union Communist Parly of Bolsheviks) 
in the U.S.S.R. Now, tlwefore, the question is : 
Can Democracy really exist or function in a State whore 
there can he only one lawful party a.s, for instance, 
in tlie U.S.S.R. today, and wdiere that party practi- 
cally controls its system and maidiinory of adminis- 
tration ? Bi?fore we can answxT thi.s question, we should 
have some clear ideas as to what should be tho criteria 
of our judgment on it. I think that our criteria should 
be nothing else than the true nature and object of 
democracy, and tliat leads us on to the question of the 
definition of democracy. \Vha1, then, is democracy? 
The term has been variously defined. I think that one 
of the best (lofinitions of democracy was given by 
Abraham Lincoln when ho de.scribed it, in the course 
of his famous speech on the field of Gettysburg on 
November 19, 1863, as tho “Government gf the people, 
by tho people, and for the people.” Now the expression 
“Government of the people and by the people” is easily 
understandable. But what is the inner meaning of the 

11. Jbid, p. 332. Wo also find in VyihiuvV.y (Androi V.), The 
Law of the Soviet State (p. 628) : “Tho All-Union Coiiimuniit Party 
of (Boluhevika) it the direclivo fqrco in the tyitem o( the aociallit 
■tate, tho direcLing nucleut of all tho orgauiaationa of the tuilera boUi 
tocial ar.d aiato.” 

12. Seo Ibid, p. 327. 

13. “Contraction for the Political Bureau of tho Communlat PartT 
in Soviet Ruaala, regarded aa the moat powerful body in the eooatryt'* 
— Walter Thelmer, An ABC ef International Affeks (Peogola)* 
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expreasion "Ooveniment for the people"? To my mixid 
this expression means a system of government which 
not only looks to the physical needs of a people, but 
also to its moral and spiritual needs. The human mind 
as well as the human body needs nutrition, and it 
should be the duty of the State not merely to help 
the development of the. body of its citisens, but also 
the development of their mind. That is to say, the 
growth of their moral and spiritual personality as well 
as the proper development of their physique should be 
the chief concerns of the State in modern times. It 
must help to satisfy the hunger of the soul of man as 
well as the hunger of his body. The harmonious 
development of man needs **the free life of the human 
spirit" as much as bread. 

Now this moral and spiritual personality of the 
citiaen can grow only in an atmosphere of true freedom. 
And only in a real democracy is such an atmosphere 
of freedom possible. And there is no" democracy where 
a people have no freedom- of thought, freedom of 
speech, “freedom to print and speak in public” without 
maliciously injuring others, and, lastly, the freedom 
of combination among individuals, that is to say, the 
freedom to unite and form political parties for achiev- 
ing their legitimate objects. As Poet Tagore has said : 

“Political freedom does not give us freedom 
when our mind is not free."" 

And this is the reason why John Milton, another 
great poet and thinker, has written : 

“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely, according to conscience, above all 
other liberties.” 

Further, he has in effect pleaded that 

“Without freedom — ^without the liberty to reject, 
to choose* and, where need is, to innovate — there can 
be no health in the moral and intellectual life either 
of the individual or (of) the nation.**" 

Thus, according to him, 

“Freedom of speech and freedom of action are 
not evils to be tolerated, but blessings essential to 
the life and progress of any nation.**" 

Voltaire put the case for freedom of thought well 
when he told a person arguing with him on a 
question : 

“I do not agree with a word you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it.**^^ 

And in his Essay on Liberty, a perusal of which is 
to me, u to many others, always a great mental tonic 
and a spiritual bath, John Stuart Mill has no less 
emphatically put the case for the rights of the 
individual reason when he declares ; 

“If all mankind minus one were of one opinion, 
and only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person, than he, if had the power, would 

14. IfaiionalUm, p. 120. 

15. Mnton*8 Areapt^ittea and Othar Pro$a tTorlu, 
lalrodttotloB. (Everrota** Libnrp). 
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be justified in eilencing mankind." “Were, nfi 
opinion,” he continues, “a personal possession of no 
value except to the owner ; if to be obstructed in 
the enjoyment of it were sunply a private injury, 
it would mi^e some difference whether the injury 
was inflicted only on a few persons or on many. But 
the peculiar evil of silencing the expression of an 
opinion is, that it is robbing, the human race ; 
posterity as well as the existing generation ; those 
who diment from the opinion, still more than those 
who hold it" 

Further, 

“No society in which these liberties— i.c., ‘liberty 
of thought and feeling*; ‘absolute freedom of 
opinion and sentiment on all subjects, practical or 
speculative, scientific, moral, ‘or theological*; 
‘liberty of tastes and pursuits*; and the liberty of, 
‘combination among individuals ... for any pur- 
pose not involving narm to others*— are not, on the 
whole, respected, is free, whatever ^lay be its form 
of government.” 

Thus freedom of thought with all that it implies, 
is a fundamental feature of a true democracy. It 
cannot exist in a one-party State like the Soviet Union 
today! Nor could it exist in Fascist Italy or in Nazi 
Germany." Italian Fascism, German Nazism, and 
Soviet Communism are all based on the principle of 
totalitarianism— a dictatorial system of society and 
government in which non-conformity to prevailing 
social and political ideas is a crime and diversity of 
views and tastes, a taboo ; and in which, if freedom 
of speech is at all allowed, it can be “only within 
limits set by the assumptions on which the regime 
itself rests.**" Power has an inevitable tendency to 
corrupt and intoxicate those who wield it, and a one- 
party State gradually develops intolerance, breeds 
fanaticism, and generates the “fatal disease or worship 
of orthodoxy**; a kind of “doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church.**" Party dictatorship is sooner or 
later inevitable in a onc-party State. The spirit of 
mutual accommodation soon disappears from it. And 
what follow in its wake are “a policy of governmental 
terrorism,** the “use of censorship,** a virtual denial to 
the individual of the right of self-expression, a ruthless 
suppression of free discussion, moral and political 
intimidation, a “summary judicial procedure,** “purges," 
concentration camps, and “liquidation.** This is the 
lesson of history. Thus we find Dr. Goebbcls^ declaring 
once in Nazi Germany : 

'‘Since we National-Socialist® are convinced that 
we are right, we cannot tolerate anybody who con- 
tends that he is right. For if he, too, is right, he 
must be a Nation^-Socialist, or if he is not a 
National-Socialist, then he is simply not right.” 


IS. See W. F. Willoughby, Tha Cotmrnmant of Stodtm $tatts» 
pp. 68*73 ; F. W. Coker, Rgeont Politfeal TAougAt, Cbep. XVll j and 
C. D. H. Cole, The JntolUgont Jfon’e Cuida to tha PothWar World, 
1948, Pert U, Chip. VI. 

18. See Cole. A Cuido to Uodam Politict, p. 827. 

20. See Slduar and Beatrlea Wdih, Sooiat Cammmkmt 4 Nam 
ChttkaHcnf 1086, p, 099. « 
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Wh»t an airtioundiag iaumptioa o( htimaii 
fU&bilitrtt 

And so far aa the Soviet Union is concerned, the 
position is not materially different in respect of free- 
dom of thought, speech, or organisation. In the latest 
edition of their great work Soviet Communism : A New 
Civilization," Sidney alid Beatrice Webb have admitted 
that 

“Far more serious (than the continued in- 
equality of incomes and the growing evil of 
bureaucracy), in its possible danger to future 
progress in social evolution, is the continuance in 
the U.S.S.B. of the deliberate discouragement and 
even repression, not of criticism of the administra- 
tion, which is, we think, more persistent and more 
actively encouraged than in any other country, but 
of independent thinking on fundamental social 
issues, about possible new ways of organising men 
in society, new forms of social activity, and new 
developments of the socially established code of 
conduct,*’ blit that “it is upon the power to think 
new thoughts, and to formulate even the most 
unexpected fresh ideas, that the future i)rogress of 
mankind depends.” 

Further, they have observed that 

'‘The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is 
that it is highly infectious. It spreads to men and 
Women of all occupations, to teachers and students 
of all types of culture, injuring their intellectual 
integrity and cramping their creative powers, not 
ouly in the social sciences, but also in music and 
drama, in literature and architecture.” 

Professor Harold Li.ski who has not hesitated to 
say that “the Soviet Union has been the pioneer of a 
new civilization” and that in many respew it “stands 
today in the forefront of civilization,” has also had to 
admit** that 

“In the classic sense of absolute liberalism free- 
dom does not exist in the Soviet Union. There is 
no libei^ to criticize the fundamentals of the 
regime. There is no liberty to found parties to oust 
the Communist leaders. A man cannot found a 
journal of opinion, or publish a book, or hold a 
meeting, to advocate views which, in the judgment 
of the (Soviet) dictatorship, would thn’aten the 
stability of the system ... Ait, the drama, music, 
the cinema, through all of these the dictatorship 
has sought to pour a stream of tendency, often with 
ludicrous, and sometimes with tragic, results.” 

These views are practically corroborated by certain 
rathef contradictory statements^ of no less a person 
than Andrei Vyshinsky, till recently Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and Russia's Chief 
delegate to the United Nations. In a work entitled 
The Law of the Soviet State, ^ he has first stated : 

“Freedom of speech, of the press, of assenibly, 
of meetings, of street parades and of demonstrations, 
being natural and indispensable conditions precedent 
to the manifestation of freedom of thought and 
freedom of opinion, are among the most important 

22. Reprinted is 1947. pp. 970-71. 

2S. See Z.etk], Liberty in iht Modgm Stnte, Introduction to 
Pelicui Edition, pp. 41:48. 

24. See pp. 410, 414-18, and 3. Thii book le teaQr a loint 
ptedvot of VyihiBdip and » taw al aallnbantatte 


political freedoms. No society can be called dem^* 
wtic which does not afford its oitisens all of them. 
Only m a state which actually guarantees these most 
important political freedoms, and in behalf of ‘ all 
citizens without exception, is expanded and com- 
pletely logical democracy to be found.” 

But he has next stated : 

“Soviet law stands on* guard for tlie Soviet 
press ; 

“Freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of meetings, of street ])arades and of demonstrations 
arc the property of all the cidzens in the U.S.S.R., 
fully guaranteed by the state upon the single 
condition that they be utilized in accord with the 
interests of the toilers and to the end of strengthen- 
ing the socialist social order.” 

“In our state, naturally, there is and can be no 
place for freedom of speech, press, and so on for 
the foes of socialism. F.veiy sort of attempt on their 
part to ufilize to the detriment qf the state — that is 
to say, to the detriment of all the toilers — these 
freedoms granted to the toilers must be classified 
as a (‘ounter-revolutionaiy crime 
.4nd finally, 

“Suppression and the use of fcjrce by the State 
are still essential during the transition period — force, 
however, exerted by the (xploited majority upon 
the exi>loiting minority, different in type and new 
in principle. The indispensabilily of this force neces- 
sitates a special apparatus adapted to realize these 
purposes. The Soviet state is the particular 
apparatus, the special machinery, to crush enemies 
and all clments hostile to socialism.” 

It is evident from these extracts that views 
op])osed to socialism or to the “socialist social order,” 
cannot be propagated in the Soviet Union. Such an act 
will be treated as a counter-revolutionary crime. This 
virtual repression of independent thinking in the 
Soviet Union is justified “by the need for continued 
\'igilance in defence of the existing regime, both against 
conspiracies from within and aggressions from without.” 
This so-called need, howevcf, for a continued vigilance 
will hardly disappear, and, as a consequence, the present 
“atmosphere of suspicion and repression” is likely to 
continue indefinitely in the Soviet Union. 

And what is the position of the Preas in the 
U.S.S.R.? The Press, it has been rightly said, "is the 
central problem of modern democracy.” And a Press ia 
not “a Press at all” if it is not free. It can have, as 
Wickham Steed** has observed, "no higher standing, as 
an institution, than that of a gramophone industry.” 
Moreover, "an alliance between the government and 
the press is fatal,” to quote the words of Professor 
Laski," “to the very heart of democratic government.” 
The Press in a free country "must be free to attack 
authority in whatever manner it thinks fit, to publish 
what it pleases, to deftnd what programme it desires, 
the only limitation being the law of libel.”*' Further, 
unless there is an incitement to violence or to a defiance 
of its authority, a State should not, as MacIver** has 

25. Sm Wlekluun Ste«d, Thg Preu, p. a 

26. S«e klf Grammar of Polities, p. 86. 
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vary ri^tly obaerved, ^aeek to control opizuon^ no 

matter what the opirdon may he/* 

''Opinion can be fought only by opinion. Only 
thus IB it possible for truth to be revealed. Force 
would snatch from truth its only means of victory. 
Force can suppress opinion, but only by suppressing 
the mind which is the judge of truth. . . . Thus 
it attacks moral courage even more than mere belief. 
Nay more, it attacks the principle of life, by 
decreeing that the iron law of uniformity shall hold 
sway over its creative power. When the law of the 
State is exercised over opinion, then it becomes 
sheer coercion. . . . When law bids men believe 
it makes them hypocrites or rebels, and betrays its 
proper appeal to the mind of the citizen.” 

The liberty of the Press is, indeed, such a great 
bulwark of freedom that Richard Sheridan once 
declared* in the House of Commons, in reference to 
a remark of Minister William Windham : 

"Give me but the liberty of the Press, and 1 
will give to the minister* a venal House of Peers — 
will give him a corrupt and servile House of 
Commons — I will give him the full swing of the 
patronage of office — 1 will give him the whole host 
of ministerial influence — I will give him all the 
power that place can confer upon him to purchase 
up submission and overawe resistance : and yet, 
armed with the liberty of the Press, I will go forth 
to meet him undismayed ; I will attack the mighty 
fabric he has reared with that mightier engine ; 1 
will shake down from its height corruption, and 
bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it was meant 
to shelter.” 

But what is the position in the Soviet Union? 
"One of the most interesting and important parts of 
this (Soviet) machine,” writes Wendell Willkie in his 
One World/* "seemed to me to be the newspapers ; 
like every other part, under government control.” 

“The pr^s in Russia,” he writes further, “I 
came to believe, is the strongest single agency iu 
the hands of the Government for short-term 
purposes, just as 1 believe the schools are their 
strongest agency in the long run. The present 
government of Russia has had both the schools and 
the press in its control now for twenty-five years.” 

A controlled Press and a democracy are, I submit, 
incompatible expressions. And in a one-party State this 
official control over the Press is sooner or later in- 
evitable. This was the case in Nazi Germany and in 
Fascist Italy, and this has been the case all along in 
the Soviet Union. 

1 have so far laid a special emphasis on freedom 
of thought because, as Christopher Lloyd has said,* “it 
is the one condition of existence which makes life 
worth living,” and “it is the duty of everyone who 
believes in democracy to guard it carefully with ^crnal 
\dgilance.” . ^ 
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"A long time was needed,” writes Professor 
Bury in his Nistory of Freedom^ of Thouffht,^ "to 
arrive at the conclusion that coercion of opinion is 
a mistake, and only a part of the world is yet 
convinced. That conclusion, so far as I can judge, 
is the most important ever reached by men. It was 
the issue of a continuous struggle* between authority 
and reason.” ' 

Again 

“If the history of civilization has any lesson to 
teach it is this : there is one supreme condition of 
mental and moral progress which it is completely 
within the power of man himself to secure, and that 
is perfect liberty of thought and discussion. The 
establishment of this liberty may be considered the 
most valuable achievement of modern civilization, 
and as a condition of social progress it should be 
deemed fundamental.” 

This liberty of thought and discussion, w'hich ia 
only another name for “the deliverance of reason from 
the yoke of authority,” and which is so fundamental 
to democracy, cannot exist in a one-party State, and, 
therefore, democracy and a one-party State are iii- 
compatible terms. The two cannot coexist with each 
other ; nor can democracy really function in a one- 
party State. 

U 

TBbndb in Indu 

Before I conclude, 1 should like to say a few words 
in regard to the position in our own country. There 
is an apprehension in the minds of many persons — 
perhaps not without some reasons — of the possibility of 
the emergez% of a one-party Slate in India, and the 
parly in question will, it is held, be the Congress Party, 
The Indian National Congress has been a great 
institution, and it has certainly achieved great results 
by its ceaseless fight for freedom and by the sufferings 
and sacrifices of many of its members and workers. I 
should, therefore, hesitate to say anything by way of 
its disparagement. But I cannot help remarking here 
in the interest of truth that all those who profe% to 
be Congressmen today are not always inspired by the 
lofty ideals of the Congress : There is often a wide 
discrepancy between what they profess and what they 
actually do. Nor am 1 prepared to concede that they 
have a monopoly of patriotism, statesmanship, and a 
political foresight. Nor, ^again, is it a fact tha^ the 
wearing of “certified Khadi made from handspun yarn” 
as required by the latest Constitution of the Congress, 
is necessarily a sign or a guarantee of the inner purity, 
honesty and the patriotism of the wearer. Often, 1 
regret to say, it is otherwise. We, therefore, need in 
IzMlia an effective Opposition in every Legislature. 
Those who think otheiwise are mistaken. They must 
not forget that they are not infallible. 

“'His Majesty^s Opposition', soys Dr. Ivoi 
Jennings* with reference to England, “is no idls 
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phraae. Hii Majesty needs an Opposition as well as 
a Government.” 

Dr. Jennings has gone so far as to say*" that 

"If there be no Opposition there is no demfi- 
cracy”; that the “Opposition is at once the alter- 
native to the Government and a focus for the dis- 
content of the peeple," that “its function is almost 
as important as that of the Government”; that it is 
"second in importance to 'His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment’;” and that “party warfare is thus essential 
t 4 the working of the democratic tystem.” 

And President Lowell of Harvard University has 
observed" that 

The expression 'His Majesty’s Opposition 

'embodies the greatest contribution of the ninetc‘enth 
century to the art of Government.” 

Such, then, is the importance of the Opi’osition in 
a democracy. We are not, therefore, surprized that the 
Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, has provided for the 
payment of an annual salary of two thousand pounds 
to the Leader of the Opposition. If, in view of all this, 
any Congress loader opposes the emergence of an 
effective Opposition in our LcgL-latures, which, however, 
accepts the fundamentals of our social and political 
system, then his motive is liable to suspicion. We 
cannot have an efficient Parliamentary Government in 

36. See Ibtd, pp. 15 and 305. 

37. I he Covernmeni of England, p. 451. 
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p. >xiv. 


India without its essentials. And the presence of oa 
effective Opposition is of the essence of Pariiamentary 
Democracy. The need of an effective Opposition in our 
Legislatures is particularly great today in view of the 
attitude of our (daily) press in general towards the 
Government.* It is, unfortunately, an undeniable fact 
that, with a few honourable - exceptions, our leading 
newspapers have, for one reason or another, become 
less critical today in regard to the acts of omission or 
commission of the Government than they used to be 
even during the British regime in India. They forget 
that their “first duty,” to quote the words of Mr. 
Wickhami Stccd“ a famous journalist and a former 
editor of The Times (London), “is to the public,” and 
not “to any Minister or Government who may at a 
given moment be in office,” and that "to think or to 
act otherwise is to enter a lialf-way house on the 
downward way from the freedom to a totalitarian 
enslavement of the Press.”" 

It is sincerely hoped that an effective Opposition 
which will also acc(>pL the fundamentals of our social, 
economic and political system, w’ill soon come into 
being. That will certainly conduce to tho efficient 
working of our new" Parliamentary Democracy and, at 
the same time, to the prevention of any gradual and 
insidious encroachment upon the liberties of the 
people.* 

39. Srn hia buuk entitlud The Press (Penguin), p. 80. 
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THE ATLANTIC PACT 

Pbof. anil CHANDRA BANER,TEE, m.a., pjei.b., phjD. 


Thu Atlantic Pact is a well-drafted, practical document ; 
but, as in the case of all diplomatic speeches and 
papers, its implications are far wider than its wording. 

The Projtmble lays down three distinct objectives : 

(1) “To safeguard the freedom, heritage and 
civilization . . . founded on the principlcvS ot 
democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law”; 

(2) "To promote stability and well-being m 
the North Atlantic area”; 

(3) “To unite . . . efforts for collective 
defence.” 

The third abjective shows that it is a miliary 
alliance, its ostensible purpose being defensive. The 
second objective shows that its scope is United to a 


j)arlicular geographical area. The first objective shows 
that it is much more than a military alliance : it is an 
ideological alliance pledged to defend a particular 
system of government. Article 2 imposes on the con- 
tracting parties the obligation of “strengthening their 
free institutions.” That Article also lays down a fourth 
objective : 

“To eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and . . . encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” 

So the alliance is based on common poUtical 
principles, common economic interests and common 
defence problems. 
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*lu. order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this Treaty, the parties, separately 
and jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack.*’ • 

This is a complete repudiation of the principle of 
disarmament. If the contracting parties intend to 
'^maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack,” they will have to go 
on increasing their military strength. It is reported 
that a new American military lend-lease programme is 
envisaged at Washington as a vital cog in the Atlantic 
Pact machinery. A survey of the man-power and basic 
■military resources of the 12 Powers (U.S.A., Britain, 
France, Belgium, Canada, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Portugal, Italy) expected 
to join the Pact shows that their combined strength 
dwarfs that of the Soviet Union and its satellites 
Eastern Europe. Some “usually well-informed sources 
in Paris” indicate that the U.S. Government is willing 
to send 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 dollars* worth of arms 
and military equipment to the European members of 
the Atlantic Pact in the first twelve months after 
its ratification. Data drawn from U. N. and other 
official sources show that the Atlantic Pact Powers will 
be able to bring to bear on their enemies that “over- 
whelming force** which, President Truman said recently, 
would henceforth oppose *^any armed attack.** It will 
be recalled that in October last, Russia's present 
Foreign Minister, M. Vyshinsky, asked the U. N. 
General Assembly .to accept his proposal for the 
prohibition of the atom bomb and also for one-third 
reduction of “conventional armaments.” The Western 
Powers were not prepared to accept that proposal as a 
basis for negotiations. Article 3 of the Atlantic Pact 
has practically shut the door. It is useless to aak 
whether this programme to “maintain and develop . . • 
individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack” is quite consistent with the proclaimed 
“desire” of the Atlantic Pact Powers “to live in peace 
with all peoples and all governments.” A clear feeling 
of insecurity runs through the Articles of this fateful 
treaty and the modem State has not yet 'found any 
more dependable instrument of self-defence than 
“capacity to resist armed attack.” 

'Mr. Acheson, the U. S. Secretary of State, has 
given iis a somewhat curious interpretation of Article 4, 
which nms as follows ; 

“The parties will consult together whenever, in 
the opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, 
political independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened.” 

According to Mr. Acheson : 

“There is no geographical limitation to the area 
in w'hicb a threat *to the security of one of the 
Powers may take place in terms of Article 4.” 

Thus, a threatHo the security of England may take 
place in Malaya ; a threat to the security of France 
may take plaoe in Indo-China. In ease af.euek a threat 


Article 4 provides for oonsultatioi^ not far any epe^ifia 
action. But consultation may lead to specific action, 
and hostilities on a world scale may break out in anf 
part of the globe in accordance with the terms of a 
treaty which seeks ostensibly “to promote stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic area.” 

Specific action is provided fdr by Article 5 : 

“The parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an attack against them all and, 
consequently, they agree that, if such armed attack 
occurs, each of them . . . will assist the party or 
paities so attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parlies, such action aS 
it deems necessary, including the use of arme'd force, 
to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area ...” 

It is clear tliat “armed attack” against one party 
will not lead to automatic “use of armed force'* by all 
the parties. Each party retains iU freedom to take 
‘such action as it deems necessary.” Apart from 
political and military considerations, such freedom is 
required by constitutional difficulties, particularly in 
the case of the U.S. A. Mr. Acheson said that the 
decision os to what “action” the U.S. A. deemed 
necessary in a particular case would be taken under 
the U.S. constitutional procedure. Ho was understood 
to mean that the decision would be taken by Congress 
if it involved a declaration of war. 

An “armed attack” may take place, according to 
Article 6, 

“on the territory of any of the parties in 
Europe or North America, on the Algerian Depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces of any 
party in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdic- 
tion of any party in the North Atlantic area, north 
of the Tropic of Cancer, on the vessels or aircraft 
in this area of any of the parties.” 

Asia and South America are totally excluded ; but, 
as we have shown above, any threat to any Asiatic 
dependency of any Atlantic Pact Power may lead to 
consultation (under Article 4) and then to “action” 
(under Article 5). Africa is excluded, with the exception 
of “the Algerian Departments of France,” But we 
presume African dependencies of the Atlantic Pact 
Powers fall within the scope of Article 4 — and then, of 
Article &— -just like their Asiatic dependencies. Explain- 
ing the term “the occupation forces of any party 
Europe” Mr. Acheson said that an attack on U.S. 
aircraft fiying into Berlin over Russian-occupied 
Germany in the air lift operation would be regarded^ 
as an “armed attack” under the terms of the Pact. The 
Bermudas, the Bahamas and other islands* lying north 
of the Tropic of Cancer fall within the scope of the 
Pact. Even vessels and aircraft are not excluded, for 
International Law treats them as floating portions of 
State territory. 

Mr. Acheson’s interpretation of the term “armed 
attack” emphasizes two points. In the first plaoe, “the 
actual gravity of the attack” must be taken into 
conekLeration ; mete “border ecuffies” will not fall 
withitt tihaiooM ei the PaeL S e oo ndlyi “purely inteml 
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tevolutioiuity activities** will not be taken to constitute 
**armed attack’*; but ’’revolutionary activities assisted 
from outside . . . might well be regarded as an armed 
attack.** It will not be easy to draw the line between 
these two kinds of ’’revolutionary activities." For 
instance, are the Communiate of Mulaya ’’assisted from 
outside" ? * 

Article 9 provides for the establishment of a 
Council which ‘’shall bo so organised as to be sble 
to^meet promptly at any time." 

It will cdnsist of representatives of all the signatory 
powers. It will ‘’consider majtters concerning tlie 
implementation of this Treaty.” It will act up “sub- 
sidiary bodies’* — ^in particular, a Defence Committee — 
which “shall recommend measures for the implementa- 
tion of Articles 3 and 5 " Tins provision for the 
creation of a practically pciinanent machinery distin- 
guishes the Atlantic Pact from the usual defensive 
alliances. We are probably witnessing the emergence of 
an organisation not unlike the Confederacy of Delos of 
ancient Clroece, a league withiu a league — the “Atlantic 
Nations" within the larger framework of Uie United 
Nations. 

It is quite clear that the role of the IJ.S.A. in this 
new confedcTacy will be similar to that of Athens in 
the Confederacy of Delos. 'j‘hc Pact will be sign(3<i at 
Washington ; the authentic texts of the treaty “bhall 
be deposited in the archives of the Government of the 
U.S.A." (Article 13). It any party wants to secede 
from^ the confederacy after the stipulated period of 20 
years it shall send its “notice of denunciation" to “the 
Government of the U.S.A. , which will inform the 
Governments of the other parties" (Article 13). Add 
to this Marshall Aid and the contemplated new lend- 
lease arrangements about arms and military equip- 
ment. 

The Preamble, as well as Articles 5, 6, 10, 12, refer 
to ’’the North Atlantic area." Mr. Bevin, Britain’s 
Foreiga Secretary, says that it brings the democratic 
States “under a wider roof of security, a roof which 
fltretchess over the Atlantic Ocean." It seems, however, 
that the “roof of security" will stretch even b('yond 
’’the North Atlantic Area." The Italian Chamber has 
approved Italy’s participation in the Pact by 342 votes 
against 170. Italy is not an Atlantic country and she 
has no direct interest in “promoting stability and 
well-being in the North Atlantic area" (which the 
Preamble lays down as one of the aims of the contract- 
ing parties). Italy’s participation in the Pact wHl, 
therefore, widen* its scope and purpose. 

The Atlantic Pact is an ideological rather than a 
regional alliance. The Preamble emphasuses the 


adherence of the contractiiig partiei to "the prindplec 
of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law.** 
Article*^2 requires them to “strengthen their free 
institutions." Mr. Acheson was questioned at a Press 
Conference at Washington about the eligibility for 
membership of countries whofe internal institutions 
might be regarded as undemocratic. He referred to the 
“Accession Article" (Article 10) which, he said, had » 
strong implication that a member must be “in a 
position to further the principles of the Treaty.” Asked 
specifically whether Spain was eligible, ho declined to 
commit himself. It is significant that he did not 
exclude Spain altogether. Spain is not governed in 
accordance with “the principles of dcmiocracy, indivi- 
dual liberty and the rule of law"; but her geographical 
position makes her co-operation essential for the 
defence of the Atlantic area. 

The contracting parties have emphasized repeatedly 
their loyalty to the principles of the U.N. and to the 
provisions of the U.N. Charter. “Action" to be taken 
under Article 5 is go\erned by Article 51 of the U. N. 
Charter which recognizee 

“the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a 
Member of the United Nations, until the {Security 
Council has taken the mejisures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and accunty. 

But this neccfesary recognition of “the inherent 
right of . . . self-defence" hardly contemplates the 
formation of an alliance composed of, in addition to 
other I’owers, three out of five permanent members of 
the Security Council. Again, if Italy joins the alliance, 
it will clearly cease to be one of those “regional 
arrangements or agencies" which are recognised by 
Article 52 of the U.N. Charter, In that Article the 
emphasis is clearly on geograpliy, not on ideology. It 
Is clear that the Atlantic Pact Powers cannot rely on 
the Security Council because Russia’s veto may nullify 
their majority. Article 5 of the Pact lays down that 
“action” taken by the contracting parties “shall be 
terminated when the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to restore and maintain inter-* 
national peace and security.” What will happen if the 
Security Council refuses, or fails, to take such measures? 
Again, what will happen if measures considered 
adequate by the Security Council are considered in- 
adequate by the Atlantic Pact Powers? The Charter 
of the U.N. and the treaty of Washington may not 
contain contradictory provisions from the lawyer’s 
point of view ; but politically this hardened grouping 
of powers undoubtedly reduces the strength and pres- 
tige of the U.N. 


MOD£L GOLONttiS HOH VULACfi REGISN^HON 

Br O. B. BABDEBAI 


Bmci the attainment of Bwaraj, there has been, quite 
a epate of plana and aohemea for reorganising our life. 
To our regret moat of the Bchemes are showing no 
result whatsoever. Government maohineiy is getting 
clogged. This state of affairs is really very disappoint- 
ing and raises grave apprehension about the future of 
this country. 

‘Grow more food’ and 'plant trees’ campaigns 
appear to have benefited none except the campaigners 
themselves and have added little to our food supply. 
Government have taken in hand schemes of the 
Damodar Barrage and the Koyana Barrage, but it will 
be years before these schemes begin to bear fruit. What 
shall we do in the meanwhile to fight hunger that is 
knocking at our door? 

The plans that are being devised ignore the root 
cause of all this evil. Unless the outlook of the 
peasantry is changed it is futile to look for results. This 
transformation of the countryside will never come 
about unless there is co-operation between Govern- 
ment and the people. Not only is smooth co-operation 
wanting at present, but in its place we find obstruction 
and deliberate mischief. I .may give definite instances 
here in proof of what 1 say ; these instances are taken 
from round Kamshet, a village 29 miles north-west of 
Poona on the railway, but they are more or less 
common everywhere. 

Honesty has become a riyj;e virtue among men. If 
1 engage labour on my fields the one thought of the 
men and women is to get maximum wages for minimum 
work ; they will come half an hour late, leave half an 
hour too early. The total output of the day never 
bothers them. It is for the owner or landlord to think 
of the actual results. When they go back in the evening 
it is usual with them to pick up whatever they find in 
the compound-grass, fuel, ripe and unripe fruit, 
vegetables — and carry it home. Everybody instead of 
labouring honestly, seems intent on exploiting others. 

The harvesting season is now in full swing. Crops 
of wheat, gram, pulses are ripening in the field. It is 
not possible for anybody to keep watch day and night. 
When I take a walk out in the evening the sight is 
common of young boys and girls plucking young corn 
and carrying it home. I am told that this has become 
a regular profession. There are also gangs of nomadic 
Katkaris, the Kaikadis, Wadaris who camp on the 
border of a village, steal young corn in the night, move 
to another village, and there repeat their activities. 
They depend on this system of pillage for thpir sub- 
Mtenoe. 

These villagers, should they happen to receive a 
out on the skin anywhere in the course of their work, 
or get a nail or thorn inside their hand or foot or suffer 
from chicken-pox or tape worm, would absent them- 
lelves from work for quite a month or two, but they 
woiQld never go in for timely medical treatment. They 
WM& mtbtr go to a quack for mididneoi ink relief 


by animal sacrifices to village deities. Th^ prefer tills 
deception to treatment in hospital. 

The state of these rustics is deplorable. The filthy 
conditions under which they live, the dirt and the bad 
odours prevailing in the cottag^, lack of fresh air, 
light, and water, the suffocating atmosphere of the 
houses, everything is so disgusting. With these condi- 
tions prevailing you begin to doubt how we are going 
to live as a free nation and survive. 

Mahatma Gandhi devoted his life to ameliorating 
the lot of the Indian peasantry. He placed before the 
public a grim picture of their wretched condition, and 
for thirty years preached the need of village improve- 
ment, cottage industries, removal of iintouchability and 
advocated simple yet clean living. But how far has his 
teaching taken us towards the goal he was driving at ? 
Truth and non-violence have remained mere phrases 
in the dictionary. Falsehood and violence are rampant 
everywhere. 

I believe in the old adage, 'God helps those who 
help themselves.’ It is man’s efforts, his striving that 
makes or mars his plans. I therefore suggest the follow- 
ing scheme for bringing about a radical change in our 
surroundings : Let Government or Congress and every 
one who feels keenly interested in the subject start an 
experimental colony or school in every Taluka and in 
every district, or at least one for the entire province. 
This experiment will not merely aim at the spread of 
education or removal of illiteracy. I do not feel removal 
of illiteracy or spread of education alone is going to 
bring about the kind of social change that is desirable. 
The evil tendencies that onti notices among tne 
illiterate masses arc equally present among the educated 
classes. Education appears to give an edge to falsehood 
and hypocrigy. 

The primary human iaslinct is the desire to 
imitate. Man readily follows the example of others, 
whether good or bad. It is this power of imitation that 
has raised man to his present state of advance. A black 
sheep in a class spoils most other boys, and it is 
equally true that a good boy sets an example to his 
friends. Healthy competition among institutes has 
resulted in benefiting all. It is this healthy competition, 
this rivalry in the field" of knowledge and adventure 
that has made England and European c6untrieg great. 
This thirst for knowledge opened to the ancient Aryans 
the wealth and prosperity this land was capable of. 
Foreign conquest had a cramping effect on the 
indigenous creative instinct which appears to have 
deserted this land. Our leaders who have realised this, 
have to think out measures for awakening the social 
conscience and for restoring moral values. Those who 
do not accept my diagnosis will deny my thesis. But 
such of us who have the interest of this country at 
heart will not look on contentedly. We have all to be 
up and doing, we poor and rioh, weak and strongi we 
art all iiabs of the body poetic. Let us set up a model 
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institute which may set an example to alL Every 
dist,rict which has set up such a habitation will see 
that its influence permeates all the villages ; that it 
becomes known everywhere. I will indicate briefly the 
Bubjccto we may include in the course of such an 
educational institute. 

Tlie first essenflal is to fix on a convenient spot 
for a new township that will take into account the 
needs of communication ^ and hygiene. Experts will 
decide how this township will have plenty of fresh air, 
fresh water, how it should be kept clean. 

Once we have fixed on a healthy spot we will plan 
the roads and streets, the market place and human 
dwellings, always keeping in mind the needs of village 
life. The new hoiises may look like cottages, but will 
be neat-looking garden cottages full of light, air, 
possessing .modem conveniences. The new houses should 
be allotted lo nearby villages so that villagers will get 
used to the new conveniences and new way of life. 
This new colony may not show all-sided progress at 
once, but from the beginning we should liave an idea 
how the scheme is going to develop. The plan from 
the very beginning should make provision for the 
growing needs of the inhabitants in the matter of 
conservancy arrangement's, water s\ipply. planting of 
shady trees by the wayside, pleasant school buildings, 
play ground?, parks, municipal hall, market i)lace, 
matermty and nursing home, cinema house, radio, a 
public library, a place of worship and a market for the 
growing trade and commerce. I^t us keep before us a 
model village in America or England, making the 
necessary changes to suit our circumstances. Tliis new 
experiment will take note that not only farming but 
cattle breeding, poultry, lusciculture, weaving, smithy 
and other crafts connected with rural life are placed 
before the villagers. Today people have hardly any 
idea what they need and how they should get it. What 
this fxi)eriment aims at is to bring home to people 
thaU wealth does not fall like manna from heaven ; 
that it is not created by stealing or trickery. It has to 
be produced by the labour of ail. 

The villages of today came into existence centuries 
back and have developed according to the needs of the 
time. They followed no preconceived plan or scheme. 
The stniggle for existence was then not so keen. Land 
wan plentiful and one could* build hi.s house where he 
liked and how he liked. The old ideas of light, air, 
cleanliness were different from t.ho.se of the present day. 
In fact, the scientific outlook of today was then 
altogether absent. The plan of the old township is 
altogether insufficient for present-day needs, it is iu 
many ea.SQ8 positively harmful. Neither does it admit 
of expansion. Villages have become veritable plague 
spots. Old wells and tanks have long dried up. Places 
of worship have crumbled down. Villagers no longer 
grow their vegetables or breed their dairy cattle at 
home. They are deserting the countryside and crowding 
inlto cities. The old handicrafts have been oompletely 


ruined, the land no longer gets back the manure it 
received when fuel was plentiful, the productivity of 
land has gone down and the annual yield of agriculture 
is always showing the downward trend. 

There was a time when nature preserved a balance 
between vegetation, the animal world and man. 
Vegetation was nature's gift to man ; the animal world 
throve on natural vegetation and man fed on nature 
and nature's gifts. The discoveries of science and the 
use of machinery have disturbed the traditional 
bahincc. Land is no longer producing enough for its 
children, and the country now stands on the brink of 
.‘Starvation. 

The old social order was based on the caste, 
system. The villages in Maharashtra were served by 
hereditary servants known a.s Bara Balute. Th^se 
simple old days arc gone. We are in the midst of a 
complex society and unless we adjust our lives to the 
new social order, frustration awaits us. 

The world is shrinking. We have been drawn in+o 
the vortex of the new economic order and whether wo 
will it or not wo have to face world competition. It 
is very difficult to change human p.sychology, to alter 
ideas of morality, and to make the niasscs realize and 
understano iheir duties. But if thi.s is not done our 
plans and sfjhemes may go awry. The Congress 
Government are coming in for .strong criticism at the 
hands of the people. The Congress in its turn finds 
fault with the Communist Party and the R.S.S., and 
these last in their turn indict the Congress. We are 
thus moving in a vicious circle. Let us stop this and 
go to the root of the T>robjom. Let Government call 
together responsible leaders of all parties and with their 
help draw up a model scheme for the regeneration of 
our rural society. Let Government choose selfless 
workers and with fhoir help work out the scheme and 
guide the people. Let them build model houses that 
will provide all modern conveniences, and yet will be 
cheap, if local labour is used under superior guidance, 
lict people also get to know how modern dairies may 
be run. They should be taught the value of co- 
operative farming with modern implement, manure, 
special seed grains, etc. All this new farming and 
housing should he built on the labour and co-operation 
of the villagers themselves. An individual has little 
capital to invest or credit to raise it, but the credit of 
a group should easily command capital and help to* 
raise big loans. These in their turn would make it 
]) 0 .ssible to build new townships, equip them with 
electricity, set up workshops and small industries in the 
country.side. Such experimental townships would infuse 
a new spirit of optimism to fight the present despon- 
dency among our people, or else, the forces of anarchy 
and revolution will break out and engulf us all, in the 
long run. 

Oh countrymen t awake, arise or ... . share the 
fate of China today. 

Kamihet. Poona. 
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Food, clothing and shelter constitute the irreducible 
minimum of human needs. Deficiency in any of these 
essentials of life is a major calamity for any nation^ 
as it clearly reflects Ibe living standards of the people 
and the degree of thek economic prosperity. The 
pitifully low standard of living of our countrymen 
needs no reiteration. Consumption level is dangerously 
low at present, and this is particularly true of the 
urban working classes. The per capita food con- 
sumption in India is estimated at 357 pounds, being 
less than one-fourth the level obtained in some of the 
progressive countries of the West. The per capita 
income in the Indian Union (excluding the States) is 
now placed at Rs. 213', but adjusted to the coat of 
living the figure comes down to only Rs. 70, showing 
little rise in the real income compared to pre-war years. 
The average income of an American is more than 
23 limes that of an Indian, while the income of an 
Englishman, Australian or a Canadian is more than 
11 times tliat of an Indian. The average expectation of 
life in India is only 27 years, as against 59 in England 
and Canada, 60 in the, United States, 63 in Australia 
and 47 in Japan. The soil is le.s8 fertile than the people, 
and there is not enough food production in the 
country to meet the requirements of the growing 
population. During the ten years 1031 to 1941 India’s 
population increased by about 15 per cent, and a 
similar increase is expected to be recorded in the next 
decennial census. But agricultural production has 
virtually remained stagnant since 1939-40 ; total pro- 
duction of all food-grains amounted to 45.6 million 
tons in 1947-48, as against 46 million tons in 1939-40 
and the peak level of 48 million tons reached in 
1942-43.® We arc increasing our numbers without a 
proportionate increase in production. The partition has 
left India with 70 per cent of undivided India’s rice area 
and 6t per cent of wheat area to maintain 78 per cent 
of the total population. The area irrigated is only 
65 per cent of the pre-partition total. With nearly 
70 pf'r cent of the population depending on agriculture 
and the most primitive methods of cultivation practised 
m the country, the food problem constitutes the 
greatest single menace to India’s economic stability. 
Dependence on foreign imports for food requirements 
jdrains away much of India’s dollar resources, which 
makes the import of capital goods, so essential for the 
country’s industrial development, very difficult. India 
imported about 2.8 million tons of food-grains in 1948 
costing about Rs. 1291 crorcs, of which more than 
50 per cent was in hard currency ; the import target 
for 1049 has been fixed at 4 million ions, which will 
probably cost over Rs. 175 crores. 

Apart, from reflecting in general the melancholy 

1. Camin«rc«, (Bombay)— Annual Bnriav Number. 1948, article on 
**Nat{ona] tneoma of Indian Union in ]947*48,'* pa^e 1185. 

2. fofffern Economhtt (New Delhi)— Annual Number for 1918. 
table 11. pafo 1181. 


situation in the country, West Bengal presents certain 
special disquieting features in the food front. The 
partition has left the province with only 34 pex cent 
of the total cropped area of undivided Bengal to 
maintain nearly per cent of the total population. 
There is the high defleiency in production of all 
essential food-grains, and the province is largely 
dependent on supplies from outside for her require- 
ments of rice, wheat, pulses, sugar, mustard 4eed, 
textiles, etc. The uneconomic size and fragmentation 
of holdings constitute a serious drawback to efficient 
cultivation. According to the Bengal Famine Com- 
mission Report, in undivided Bengal 42.7 per cent of 
the families held less than 2 acres of land ; 11.2. per cent 
between 2 and 3 acres ; 9.4 per cent between 3 and 4 
acres ; 8 per cent between 4 and 5 acres ; 17 per cent 
■between 5 and 10 acres ; 8.4 per cent above 10 acres 
and 3.3 per cent held no permanent interest in the 
land. Yields per acre are extremely low in the province, 
and there is not enough irrigation to allow any 
immediate increase in production. The illiteracy and 
prejudices of the cultivators impose an impediment to 
application of scientific methods to agriculture, and 
more than 60 per cent of the agriculturists are heavily 
indebted. The scourge of malaria and other curable 
diseases takes a heavy toll on human lives every year, 
while occasional famine realises the heaviest premium. 
The present scale of cereal ration in the statutory 
rationed areas does not provide even the minimum 
requirements of calories ; the per capita ration allowed 
provides only 1,000 to 1,200 calorics per day against the 
norma] requirements of about 2,600 to 3,(X)0 calories. 
Finally, the problem of refugees from East Bengal has 
put an additional pressure on the province’s already 
depleted resources and finance. Nearly 1.3 million 
refugees have migrated from East Bengal, of whom 
about 800,000 are in Calcutta. The West Bengal 
Government is reported to have already spent more 
than a crore of rupees on dole, grants and loans to the 
refugees, and large sums have been earmarked for 
expenditure in the budgets for 1948-49 and 1949-60. 

The following table will clearly indicate the extent 


of West Bengal’s 

deficiency in 

respect of food :♦ 

Commodity 

Average annual 

Eatimated 

Percentage 


production 

annual 

o( ailatlng 



requirements 

deficit 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Rice 

3,400,000 

4,000,000 

15 

Wheat 

25,000 

275^000^ 

91 

Pulses and grams 

266300 

638300 

59 

Potatoes 

347,300 

1377300 

73 

Mustard oil 

11,000 

138,000 

92 

Fish 

27,000 

423300 

94 

Milk 

392300 

2,129,900 

82 

Sugar 

4,000 

80,000 

» 


* Tbe fifarea ara basad on the eatimataa abown In Erosptetut for 
Agricuttoro in Wert Bengal, 1949. paga 27. table 22 and the ameay 
rabt cropa In Weat Bengal carried ont by the Indian 8iatietle*l 
Inatltnte during 1946*47. 
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The above table only confirme the truth that 
ohronio deficiency in the easentials of life is the weakest 
spot in West Bengal’s economy. Without minimising 
the urgency of improvement in all spheres of agri- 
culture, I would like to confine my discussion in this 
article on the staple food of the local people, t.e., rice, 
which occupies tHe largest cultivated area in the 
province. 

n 

^West Bengal now covers an area of about 29,370 
square miles or 18,798,000 acres. The total (;ropi)ed area 
is placed at 13,245,000 acres, of which 1,555,000 acres or 
11 per cent of the total are cropped more than once, 
making the net croppenl area 11,690,000 acres. Food 
crops account for about 90 per cent of tlic total, and 
only 13.1 per cent of the cultivated area or 1,724,751 
acres are now irrigated. The current fallows total about 
493,000 acres, and the province has 1,426,000 acres of 
culturablc wiustes. The per capita cropjjcd area is 
worked out at 0.56 acre. According to the llHl Census, 
the proviiKje had a population of 21,196,453, represent- 
ing an increase of about 24 ptjr cent over the 1931 
Census. It is gencially believed that there has been a 
further rise of about 15 to 20 per cent in the oopulation 
since 1941, and the present number is estimated at 
26 million. The average density of population per 
square mile it: now placed at 851, as against 751 under 
the 1941 Census. 

Of the' total i)opuiation, about 6,800,000 are now 
under statutory rationing and 1,600,000 under modified 
rationing. The annual requirements of rice for the 
6.8 million people under full rationing on the basis of 
2 secu’s 3 chaitacjks (70 ounces) per adult per wcekt are 
estimated at 693,000 tons. The remaining population, 
including the 1.5 million people under modified ration- 
ing, require over 3 million tons, calculating the per 
capita requirements at 3 seers 4 chattacks (104 ounces) 
per week. The total estimated rice requirements of the 
province at the [»rescnt consumption level exceed 3.8 
million tone, against a not yield (excluding seed 
requirements and wastage) of about 3.4 million tuns. 
The province has thus an annual deficit of over 400,000 
tons at the existing consumption level. According to 
tlie standard of balanced diet recommended for an 
adult in India, at least 10 ounces of cereals are 
required per head per day.* Calculating on this basis, 
the annual requirements of rice in West Bengal come 
to about 4 million tons, showing a normal deficit of 
about 6(X),000 tons or 15 per cent. It is now relevant 
to examine tiie possibilities of increased rice production 
in the province to meet the existing deficiency. 

The distribution of the area under food crops in 
W'est Bengal has shown a varying proportion of the 
total under rice since 1939-40, but the trend is towards 

f When lood rationing was firat Introduced in 1944, the weekly 
per capita ration waa fixed at 4 seera (128 ouncea). The acalo gradually 
, wont down until it reached the loweet level of 1 aoer 12 chattacka 
(56 ouncea) per week in December, 1947. The quantity waa, however, 
inereaaed to 3 ooeia 3 ehatuoka per week in April, 1948, but it waa 
aubaoquently reduced to 2 aeeai on Novenhet 15, 194S. 


increased acreage under rice in recent years. The total 
rice acreage, covering 90 per cent of the area under 
food crops, has increased from 8 million acres in 1939-40 
to 9.6 million acres in 1947-48. The winter rice iaman 
crop) accounts for about 80 to 85 per cent of the total 
acreage. The following table shows the area under rice 
in Wc.st Bengal since 1942-43 : 

Area Under Rice’ 

(in thousand acres) 



Winter rlcr Autumn rice 

Suninier riro 

Total 

1939-40 

(Ainan) 

(Aub) 

(Boro) 

8,087 

1942r43 

5,600 

1,598 

56 

7^54 

1943-44 

6,381 

1,724 

53 

8,159 

1944-45 

6,445 

1,706 

50 

8,201 

1945-46 

6,444 

1,513 

48 

8,005 

1946-47 

7,412 

1,693 

49 

9,154 

1947-48 

8,039 

1.465 

36 

9.640 

1948-49 

7.872 

1.421 

n.a. 

9.293 

n . a . 

=:Not available 





The district of Midnapore has the largest acreage 
under rice, acccimting for about 24 per cent of the 
total. Tilt* district of 21-Parganas comes next with 
16 i)cr cent of the total, while Burdwan stands third 
with 9 per cent followed by Murshidabad with over 
8 per cent of the total The distribution of the area 
under rice in* the various districts of the province is 
shown below. The figures relate to the year 1916-47, 
the latest period for which details are available : 


Share or the Districts* 


(tn thousand acren) 


Burdwan 

816 

Birbhum 

651 

Bankura 

593 

Midnapore 

2,163: 

Howrah 

197 

Hooghly 

332 

24-pMrganas* 

1468 

Nabadwip* 

569 

Murshidabad 

783 

West Dina j pur’* 

561 

Malda^ 

437 

Jalpaiguri 

519 

Darjeeling 

65 


Total 9,154 


♦ Estimated 

Considering the fact that a balanced economy of 
the provinces requires improved production of food- 
graims as well as of other important crops like* jute, 
tea, sugarcane, oilseeds, cotton and tobacco, the possi- 


bilities of immediate increase in the rice acreage are 
very limited. The rival claims of the commercial crops 
arc no less important, as they provide the chief sources 
of revenue for the province. Of course, the obvious 
remedy lies in bringing much of the current fallows 
and culturable wastes under regular cultivation, but 
the limited irrigation facilities now available constitute 
a serious handicap to such a programme. Extension of 
cultivaticn to new areas is extremely difficult in a 
province where agriculture is almost completely 


8. Statutical Abstract of West Benfot, 1948, page 38, (able 
No. 4.4. 

4. Ibid, 
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dependent on the mercy of Nature, ije., rainfall and 
climate. Reclamation of waste land with the help of 
tractors and development of extensive irrigation 
facilities are essential to bring increased areas under 
cultivation in the province. The West Bengal Govern- 
ment has already made a beginning in the field of land 
reclamation, and about 3,600 acres of waste land have 
been reclaimed in Jalpaiguri district, df which about 
1,500 acres have already been brought under cultivation. 
It is understood that tractors will also be used to 
reclaim about 800 acres in the Nadia district. The target 
is to reclaim 2,000 acres of waste lands in 1948-49 and 

9.000 acres in 1939-50, the estimated yield in terms of 
paddy from these lands being 1,000 and 4^500 tons 
respectively. The province has over 1.4 million acres 
of waste lands, but the entire area cannot be brought 
under cultivation in the absence of an assured supply 
of water. As a preliminary to tractor operations, a 
survey of the waste lands should be conducted to 
ascertain their suitability for cultivation. The success- 
ful application of mechanical cultivation rcquii'cs suffi- 
ciently large holdings, and the minimum ai'ca on which 
a 25 to 30 h.p. tractor can be economically used is 150 
to 200 acres.” This factor limits the possibility of using 
tractors on the fragmented holdings of the individual 
cultivators in West Bengal. It is, therefore, essential 
to locate suitable blocks of waste lauds where tractors 
can be employed without undue interference with the 
existing land tenure tystem. With proper Government 
assistance and a planned programme, it may not be 
difficult to reclaim 14 to 16 per cent of the waste lands 
in the province in the course of the next four years, 
which will lead to an increased production of about 

90.000 to 100,000 tons of rice. 

What is most needed to bring the current fallows 
ill tli(' province under regular cultivation is develop- 
ment of extensive irrigation. Until the major projects 
like the Damodar Valley Scheme and the Mor Project 
innlerialiflc, sufficient funds should be provided for 
minor irrigation schemes like sinking of wells, construc- 
tion of bunds, dams and ch^aring of silted up tanks and 
canals. At present, only 14 to 15 per cent of the total 
rice area in the province is irrigated, but it sliould be 
borne in mind that irrigation remains the most 
important single means of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction ; by proper irrigation anything between 50 to 
60 per cent increase in the output can be secured from 
the soil. It is, however, assuring to learn that the West 
Bengal Government is supplying Persian wheels to 
cultivators and is arranging to supply pumping plants 
and to install percolation wells. The lift irrigation 
arrangements undertaken by the Government are 
expected to benefit 5,100 acres in 1948-49 and 8,900 
acres in 1949-50, the extra yield of paddy being esti- 
mated at 2^ and 4,450 tons respectively. In addition, 
some minor irrigation schemes are also being under- 
taken by the Qovemlbent, which will benefit; 17,000 

S. SMNtimoii, Cdootu, dalad Juljr 26, 1948, trUcl# ob **lmporUBc« 
of Tnotote to IvdiaU ExpMidlDg Agrioultura" by Mr. B. Rt 8«b, 1.C.S> 


acres in 1948-^ and 10,600 acres in 1949-50. By tiie end 
of 1950, the extra production of paddy as a result of 
these schemes is estimated at about 7,000 tons. The 
Irrigation Department, West Bengal Government, is 
reported to have projected a number of development 
schemes, of which the following are scheduled for 
completion by 1950. * 

1. Rukni Khul Irrigation Scheme in the district 
of Bankura for^an irrigable area of 500 acres. 

2. Kulai Khal Irrigation Scheme in the district^ of 
Bankura for an irrigable area of 600 acres. 

3. Putrangi Irrigation Scheme in the district of 
Midnapore for an irrigable area of 2^(X) acres. 

4. Jhargrarn Irrigation J^heme in the district of 
Midnapore for an irrigable area of 5,000 acres. 

Th(i West Bengal Government is reported to have 
prepared a scheme for the erection of a barrage across 
the river Ganges with a view to improving the crop 
conditions of Centra] Bengal on either side of the 
Bhagirathi and to resuscitate the dying rivers Bhairab, 
Jalangi, Mathabhanga and Ichaniati of Central Bengal. 
This scheme is still in the investigation stage. The 
Irrigation Department is also engaged in executing 
certain other minor schemes, including excavation and 
renovation of canals and derelict tanks. The total area 
expected to benefit by these schemes is over 140,000 
acres with an estimated extra yield of about 42,000 tons 
of paddy. The Damodar Valley Scheme, when com- 
pleted, will irrigate about 900,000 acres of additional 
land in Bankura, Burdwan, Hooghly and Howrah, and 
will help to produce over 200,000 tons of additional 
food-grains per amium. The Mor Project is expected 
to irrigate about 595,000 acres in thc^ kharif season and 
100„000 acres in the rabi season. The additional pro- 
duction of food-grains is estimntcxl at 330,000 tons of 
paddy per annum. However, no appreciable benefit 
from these bigger projects will accrue before 1962, or 
1953, and until that time it would be advisable to 
expedite completion of the minor schemes requiring 
less technical examination and assistance. The future 
of West Bengars agriculture is closely bound up with 
wider development of irrigation facilities in the 
province. 

The total area irrigated in the province at present 
by different methods is shown below. The figures relate 
to the year 1946-47, the latest period for which details 
arc available : 


Area Irrigated* 


{acres) 


Government canals 

278,794 

Private canals 

• 28,101 

Tanks • • 

996,067 

Wells 

16,74S 

Other sources (natural 


waterways, etc.) 

403,444 

Total 

1,724,761 


It seems probable that in the course of the next 
one or two years an additional area of about 190^00 

6. Pr0$ptctu9 for AgricuUurt in Wnt Renfoi, 1949, publiaXed 
the Wott Bans*] Cov«nuB«pt. p«tB 6^ K 
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acres will be irrigated in the province, the estimated 
extra yield of paddy being placed at 70,000 tons. Much 
larger area is required to be brought under irrigation 
in order to augment the supply of rice in West Bengal, 
but this is unlikely to happen before the Damodar 
Valley Scheme and Mor Project are completed. By tlie 
end of 1903, not mor$ than 23 per cent of the total 
cropped area in tlm province will be irrigated, the 
present acreage being only 13.1 of the total. 

m 

Becauwi of decline in yield per acre, the total pro- 
duction of rice in West Bengal has not maintained 
pi'ogressivc relationshijj with the total area under rice 
in the province. The soil is deficient in nitrogen, phos- 
phate and other organic matter. Inadequate manurinjic 
and unscientific rotation of crops have added to the 
existing deficiency, which is most responsible fov 
diminishing acreage yield. It may be mentione4l that 
the av(’rage yield per acre in West Bengal is only 998 
pounds, as compared with 2,903 pounds in Italy, 2,15‘1 
pounds in Kgypt, 2,276 iiounds in Japan, 1,468 pounds 
in the United Slates and 943 pounds in Siam.^ According 
to the crop-cutting experimimls mad(' during the four 
quinquennial periods since 1922-23, the following com- 
parative acreage yields of rice in undivided Bengal 


were reciordod : 

YiELDfc. Per Acke^ 

(Maunds o] clean rice) 


Quinquonnial 

^ A man 

A us 

Boro 

periods 

rice 

rice 

rice 

1922-23 to 1926-27 

12.. 5 

10.7 

14.0 

1927-28 to 1931-32 

13.5 

12.5 

15.0 

1932-33 to 1936-37 

12.5 

11.1 

14,3 

1937-38 to 1941-42 

12.4 

10.9 

13.6 


The winter rice {^aman) accounts for about 85 
per cent of the total production, while the autumn rice 
(ai^) about 10 to 12 per cent, and the balance is 
accounted for by summer rice (boro). Tlie total pro- 
duction of rice in the province since 1939-40 is shown 
in the table below. V^eather conditions play a dominant 
role in the province’s agriculture, and every third year 
comes as a period of crop fai^ure. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the production statistics do not bear 
any definite relationship with productive capacity but 
reflect only the occurrence of floods and droughts. As 
different soureds furnish divergent statistics, each relying 
on its own method of compilation, the figures shown 
in the table should be accepted as indicative rather 
than actual. Furthermore, the difficulties involved 
gathering and tabulating primary data in the country 
reduce the accuracy of all agricultural statistics : 

7. Froapectua, lor Agricidturo in Woat Bongolt 1949, pago 12, 
table 9. « 

a Stoiiaticol Abatnet o/ IToat Bongal, 1948^ page 40 table 4.7. 


Total Pboduction of Rice* 


(In thousand tons) 


1939-40 

2,666 

1040-41 

1 J149 

1941*42 

3,112 

1942-43 

2,152 

1943-44 

3,588 

1944-45 

3,369 

1045-46 

2,853 _ 

1946-47 

3,565 (a) 

1947-48 

3,406 (a) 

1948-49* 

3;800 

* Estimated 


(a) The figures are 

obtained from Prospectus 

for Agriculture i 

in West Bengal, 1949. 


As already indicaled, the pro\infe is faced with a 
normal deficit of about 15 per cent in supply of rice. 
With proper planning and detiTinined efforts, it will 
not be difficult Lo wipe out this deficit and attain self- 
sufficiency in respect of food. In the. opinion of experts, 
yields of rice can easily be incrca.sed by about 30 
per cent with better manuring, improved seeds and 
protection from pests and diseases. Dr. Burns in his 
famous book Technological Possibiliiies oj Agricultural 
Dovclojnncnt in India (1944), maintains that a 5 to 10 
per cent rise in the yield is possible by use of improved 
variety of seeds and 20 to 40 per cent by proper 
manuring. It is estimated that by applying 20 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre, at least 40 p(*r cent increase in 
rice yield is expected. In the light of this observation 
by Dr. Burns, the food situation in West Bengal should 
not arouse much gloom or despair. What is most 
ncMvled now is a carefully thought-out plan and a 
benevolent authority to work it out. with sincere deter- 
mination. Mere expression of anxiety or occasional 
enumeration of the difficulli(>s will bring no solution. 

There is probably no escape from the truth that 
with the present limitc‘d facilities of irrigation in 
West Bengal, the only way to improve agricultural 
j>roduction is to rely on more intensive cultivation. 
The foremost step in this direction is the supply of 
seeds of improved strain to cultivators at subsidised 
rates. According to the revised programme of the West, 
Bengal Government, six seed multiplication farms arc 
scheduled to be established in the province. One of 
these farms is now being set up, and three more art' 
expected to be established by the end of 1948-49. It is 
understood that each of these farms, to be located in 
(he six different soil-climate zones in Burdwan, Nalhati, 
Canning, Midnapore, Jalpaiguri and Maldah, will have 
200 acres of land. The mother seeds produced in these 
farms will be multiplied through registerc'd growers. It 
is not known what degree of priority has been accorded 
to the programme, but it would be well worth remem- 
bering that rice production in West Bengal can be 
increased in the near future by at least 160,000 tons to 
170,000 tons per annum if improved seeds are made 
available to the cultivators. 

Artificial fertilizers, mostly imported from abroad, 

9. Eatimotoa of Aram and Yioid of Principal Crops in India 
(1936*46), pnbllahod in 1948 by tho Miniitry of Agricultura. Coywo* 
neat of ladita 
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are now in extremely short supply in the country, and 
there is practically no domestic production. The 
ignorance and prejudice of the cultivators have greatly 
limited the use of chemical fertilisers in West Bengal. 
The problem of supply is, however, likely to be solved 
to a great extent when the Sindri Fertiliser Factory in 
Bihar commences production by 1951 or lQi52. The 
proposed factory, biggest of its kind in Asia, will have 
an estimated production capacity of 1,000 tons of 
Sulphate of Ammonia crystals per day and nearly 

300,000 tons per annum. Nitrogenous manure can, 
however, be made .available at present from, cow-dung, 
compost made from village and town refuse, oilcakes, 
green manures, bonemeal, etc. Oilcakes have been 
found as good or often better than ammonium sulphate. 
The increased yield through application of ammonium 
sulphate has varied from 21 to 24 per cent in Bengal, 
to 70 per cent in the United Provinces and Kashmir. 
With oilcakes, the maximum, increase has been as high 
flus 110 per cent, 120 per cent, 160 per cent and even 
190 per cent.“ There is great scope in West Bengal for 
increasing compost production, and it is believed that 
Calcutta alone can supply about 500,000 tons of 
organic manure every year. At present, the organic 
sources of manure are largely wasted in the province. 
The Minister for Agiiculturc, West Bengal Government, 
convened a conference sometime in October, 1948, to 
discuss the possibility of increasing manure supply in 
the province. Recommendations made by the con- 
ference included the collection and distribution to 
agriculturists of cow-dung from the khatals (places 
where cows and buffaloes are generally kept) in 
Calcutta, expansion of compost production from 
sewage sludge in the Calcutta and Howrah municipal 
areas, and the award of prizes for composting watcr- 
hyacinth in the rural areas. In the case of paddy, the 
minimum dose of nitrogen per acre is 20 pounds, and 
it can be profitably increased to 60 or 80 pounds in 
areas where the level of fertility is high. The organic 
manures, such as compost, bonemeal, oilcakes, arc 
applied at the rate of 2i to 34 Ions per acre. Chemical 
fertilizers effect an increase of about 2 tons per acre, 
while organic manures increase the yield by only 
one-third of a ton per acre.^ 

In 1946-47, the West Bengal Government distri- 
buted to cultivators about 9,265 tons of oilcakes at 
controlled rates, 2,700 tons of bonemeal at 50 per cent 
subsidy, 285 tons of ammonium sulphate at 50 per cent 
subsidy, 162 tons of suim hemp seeds for green manur- 
ing, 60,000 tons of village compost and 8,846 tons of 
town compost. The necessaiy funds and organisation 
must now be provided to produce at least 1,000,000 tons 
of organic manure in the province. This additional 
quantity of manure is expected to augment the output 
of rice by nearly 160,000 tons to 170,000 tons per 
annum. According to the manure distribution schemes 
of the West Bengal Ooverament, about 419,000 acres 

IQ 0 MUn farjHing of Novombor, 1948, ortioUT" on **Afrtoultai^ 

I A Boviow**« p«co 444. 

lit. PtvMMfiMu for AMrieultairo im Waff MomooL 1449. bam 4S. 


are expected to be covered by distributed manure ia 
1948-49 for laJsing an extra yield of 54,900 tons of 
food-grains. The target for 1940-60 is fixed at 505,000 
acres, tlie estimated extra yield being placed at 65,500 
tons. . , ( . I 

Another important measure to increase rice supply 
in the province is to raise more Chan one crop annually 
from the^same plot. If only 2 per cent of the total rice 
acreage in West Bengal can brought under double 
cropping, production of rice will increase by ^about 

80.000 tons per annum. Introduction of minor irriga- 
tion facilities and scientific experiments relating to 
hastening the growth of rice crops will go a long way 
in this matter. Reports of experiments carried out at 
the University College of Science, Calcutta, proved 
that seedlings of one variety of rice when exposed in 
seed bed to sun rays for eight to ten hours daily for 
four to six weeks flowered within 47 days— about 90 
days earlier than in the ordinary course. In another 
cfuse, it was possible to harvest the 3 rield two weeks 
earlier than the normal period. The results obtained 
in the laboratories should be repeated in experimental 
field plots before the new method of Sxrnalization by 
light* can be popularised in rice cultivation. As a result 
of investigations carried out by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, certain varieties of seedlings 
have been produced, which are suitable for resistance 
under flood, drought, attack of insect pests and 
diseases. In parts of the Central Provinces and Bihar, 
the evolution of purple-pigmented varieties has solved 
the menace of wild rice weed, whiclv was indistinguish- 
able from the rice plants. The percentage increase in 
yield from the important varieties of seedlings pro- 
duced is reported to have been 29 to 25 per cent in 
Bihar, 30 to 52 per cent in Orissa, 17 to 23 |)er cent in 
Travancore and 55 to 70 per cent in Kashmir. The 
results in Bengal and Madras have also been of similar 
magnitude.^ It is now desirable to bring the results of 
all agricultural research to the knowledge of, the 
cultivators for introducing scientific aid to agriculture. 
Protection of the rice plants from pests and diseases 
can further augment the supply of rice in the province. 
The West Bengal Government intends to treat about 

6.000 acres of paddy land with fungicide and insecticide 
chemicals in 1048-49, wMch will result in saving about 
3,740 tons of food-graina The target for 1949-50 is 

110.000 acres, the estimated saving of food-grains being 
placed at 10,740 tons. 

Considering the urgency of the food problem in 
West Bengal, the measures to increa^ rice supply, 
especially those discussed above, should be accorded 
veiy high priority in the development projects for the 
province. Certainly, the Government has a primary 
responsibility in initiating practical measures of agri- 
cultural development, and it should undertake an 
active role in providing the essential amenities to the 
cultivators. i i i I I 

12.* IntUs farming «f Novombw, 1948, utieto ‘‘AftMtimi 
nmmmmwoh ! A RmImt**. rtmmm ML 
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The problem of introducing scientific method of 
cultivation is colsely bound up with the existing land 
tenure system in the province. Farming under modem 
methods is npt possible on the present uneconomic and 
fragmented holdings of individual cultivators. Further- 
more, the average cultivator, living below the margin 
of subsistence, does not possess the necessary resources 
to adopt improved farming practices. In order to make 
profitable investment of more capital to land in the 
form of irrigation, machinery, fertilisers and power, the 
scale of operation is to be considerably enlarged. 
Creation of large economic holdings is, therefore, a 
condition precedent to efilcient cultivation. Two funda- 
mental steps apr)ear necessary for a long-term planning 
in agriculture, viz., (o) State acquisition of all private 
rights in land and (6) settlement of these lands with 
village co-operatives or individual cultivators, subject 
to payment of an annual charge to the Slate, sufficient 
to cover the present land revenue demand as well as 
the annual coat of the (iom.pensation paid to the 
acquired interests. The abolition of the zaminduri 
sysl.em, which is being delayed in West B(jngal for 
financial reasons, will in itself bring no agricultural 
improvement in the province. Without some form of 
group or collective farming, sufficiently large holdings 
and necessary finance will not be available for scientifit* 
cultivation. The forfsmoa, step in this matter is tu 
explain the full implications of the co-operative i^steni 
to the cultivators to secure their willing co-operation. 
The initiative should, of course, come from the 
Government, and it should organise widespn'ad 
propaganda work in tiie rural areas. As remarked by 
Mr. S. K. Dey, I.C.S., Secretary, Agriculture and 
Irrigation Department, Governnr.ent of West Bengal : 

*‘Thc tragedy of the co-operative movement 
Bengal has been to set up institutions in advance 
of the mental and moral competence of the people ; 
on^ reason for the failure of the farming experiment 
in a Bengal district eight years ago was an in- 
adequate realisation of this truth.”” 

Mr. Dey is of further opinion that only multi- 
purpose village co-operative,, charged with the compre- 
hensive planning of the entire economy of the village, 
can be a success in West Bengal, as ordinary co- 
operative farming societies will not be able to deal 
with displaced labour that will follow rationalization 
of agriculture. In the absence of subsidiary occupations, 
the cultivators remain practically idle for nearly four 
to six months jin a year. The neglected cottage ind is- 
tries in the rural areas provide extremely limited 
opportunities for non-agriculturul employment. The 
situation is likely to grow worse under simple co- 
operative farming, as the pressure on land will 
continue but the number of people deprived of 
agricultural employment will increase due to less 
work to be performed by individual cultivators under 

13. Statesmm, Calcutta, dated Novamber 16, 1948, Article 
for Co-operative Llvluf” by Mr. S. K. Dey, I.C.S. 
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division of labour and specialization of functions. 
According to Mr. Dey, the multi-purpose village co- 
operative, covering the industrial phase of rural 
economy, is the proper answer to the situation. 
However, in the present context of village economy 
and the limited administrative resources of the 
Government, it is doubtful whether such an ambitious 
programme can be undertaken. The question of finance 
is also a vital factor. The introduction of the principle 
of simple oo-operation in agriculture is, in itself, a bold 
measure, and far-reaching reforms will be necessary 
before it can make a headway in the rural areas. The 
ground must be prepared with feasible alternatives 
before multi-purpose co-operatives can be succese^lly 
organised. At the initial stage, therefore, a programme 
of revival for the cottage industries- and simple 
organisation of group farming may prove effective. 
The aspect of marketing of agricultural products can 
also be brought within the purview of this scheme. The 
organisational aspect of the scheme is so vital that 
initial success will very largely depend on the degree 
of State participation and State aid. 

Rice is only one item in the balanced diet recom- 
mended for an adult. The following table showing the 
daily nutritional requirements of an adult in India will 
be of .some interest : 


Balanced Dxt 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Sugar 

Vegetable 

Fruits 

Fats and oils 
Milk 

Meat, fish and eggs 


16 ounces 


8 

2 

6 

2 

1.5 

8 

2.3 


9t 

99 

99 

9t 

99 

99 

I, 


Total 40.8 ounces 

This balanced diet yields approximately 3,000 
ralories, which are required for the maintenance of 
normal health. Unfortunately, the Indians cannot 
afford to have a balanced diet because of low level of 
income. It is doubtful whether more than 8 to 10 
per cent of the people of Wcsi. Bengal live on minimum 
comfort level, while 20 to 25 per cent are just above 
the level of starvation and the remaining 70 per cent 
of the population are on the plane of sub-human 
existence. The living standards of the common people 
must be raised before they con enjoy nutritious food. 

Any comprehensive planning for agricultural 
development involves rational distribution of the 
cropped area between different food crops, including 
fruits and vegetables. The necessi^ of expanding fruit 
and vegetable cultivation in West Bengal has already 
attracted the notice of the Government, and a scheme 
for production of improved seeds at Krishnagar farm 
has been sanctioned. A quantity of about 2,100 'pounds 
of mother seeds was produced in this farm during 
1046-47. Schemes for distribution of winter vegetable 
seeds were also undertaken, and 11,500 pounds of seeds 
and 24.5 million seedlings were distributed during 
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1MM7. In 'Order to solve ttie present very unsntis* 
faotory position regarding supply of potato seeds, the 
West Bengal Qoverament Started a potato farm eom- 
tprisiDg about 160 aci^s of land in the hills of Dar- 
jcelmg. The farm was expected to yield 220 tons of 
disease-free seeds last year, which were proposed to be 
distributed for planting about 600 acres in the plains. 
It is estimated that over 11,000 tons of seed potatoe^s 
are imported into West Bengal every year. The 
Government seems fully conscious of the need to 
eimourage cultivation of food crops other than cereals 
in order- to secure a balanced diet for the people. A 
scheme is already under operation for iulrudiu'ing 
cultivation of rabi crops, vegetables and fodder in the 
double-»oropped areas, and seeds and seedlings are being 
distributed by th^ Qbverninent. The consumption habit 
of the looat people and low income level preclude 
introduction of any new item of food in the daily diet. 
However, plans of future development should take into 
account the necessity of supplementing rice with other 
foods, which will lessen the dependence on cereals. 
AnimSl husbandry and fisheries also form integral parts 
of agricultural planning, and these have particular 
significance to West Bengal. Several schemes are now 
being developed in the province for livestock research, 
cattle breeding, dairy development and for more 
intensive exploitation of tank and estuarine fisheries. 
A central livestock research cum breeding statiqn is 
being established at Haringhatta, about 35 miles north 
'of Calcutta, This station is expected to produce 
1,400,000 pounds of milk, 13,000 pounds of butter, 27,000 
poultry, ^,000 eggs, 1,500 goats and 17,000,000 maunds 
of fodder every year. It is understood that the 
Government of India will grant 50 per cent subsidies 
on schemes for dairy development in West Bengal, 

There is yet much left to be done in every sphere 
of agrimiUural improvement in West Bengal, and the 


several paper schemes spemsored by the 
are mm ^ops in the ocean. In any plan of economic 
development for West Bengal, food production should 
get the top priority, as selfeufficiency in food ia^most 
vital for economic security.^ The people must be ^sed 
above thb starvation level to make political inde- 
pendence a reality. The question of finance is the 
limiting factor in all development projects, but the 
Government of India should remedy the injustice done 
to this province in the matter of allocation of Income- 
tax Revenues and Jute Duty.* The Central Govern- 
ment should also extend much larger financial aid to 
West Bengal for implementing the schemes of agri- 
cultural imprpvement. 

Finally, it is relevant to invite attention of the 
Government to two standing evils in our social life, 
namely, (a) adulteration of food by traders and manu- 
facturers and (b) indiscriminate multiplication of 
numbers among the lower-income groups. The former 
has assumed a dangerous proportion affecting national 
health to a serious extent, and the latter is adding 
more mouths to feed upon the less expanding produc- 
tion. Adulteration of foodstuffs should be treated a-* 
a national crime deserving the maximum deterrent 
punishment. Time has come to accept a more rational' 
view on the growth of population, 

* The Government of India had decided that until March 31, 1950. 
Went Bengal would receive only 12 per cent of the total provincial 
share of income-tax, aa agaimt 20 per cent allowed to Bengal under 
the Niemoyer Award, The aharo of Jute duty ollocablo to the province^ 
waa reduced from aUty-two and a half per cent under the Niameyer 
Award to 20 per cent only of the not proccede, and tho total provir- 
rial ahare would hr dlatributed among the jute*growing provineea ir. 
proportion to the amount of jute grown iu each provlnrc. The Central 
Government had. however, agreed to institute an expert inquiry into 
the whole quest ion of allocation of the net proceeds of income-tax 
and into duty, ao that revised allocation may be given effect to in the 
1950-51 budget. 
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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Bt n. k. sen, 

Bx-Hcgislrar, Delhi University 


In 1936 Diiiivbaudhu C. F* Andrews kdag his impression in the school by Mr. RaBhul)ir Singh, the founder, in 
of an educational experiment jii Dcllii in an article chise collaboration with Miss Kamala Bose, the first 
contributed by him to The Modern Review* in which Principal. 



A Montessori group of children 


The school is unique in its nature, 
as it iri difficult to place it in a class 
or a category. One is likely to be 
tempted lo call it a ‘‘public school”; 
but it is "very different from an Eng- 
lish school of th.'it type, siiy, Eton or 
Harrow ; it is di.stinct even from the 
Doon Sehool which is evidently 
intended U) be an Indian replica of 
an English Public School. We shall 
not (*nt(;r into a controversy on the 
suitability of a school of the English 
Public School type in a country like 
India, but we cannot, afford to forget 
the words of wisdom uttered as a 
w'arning at a recent function of the 
Doon School by His Excellency the 
Governor-General of the Indian 
Dominion, Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari. 


he described in his characteri.stic lucid style, not only 
the inception and history of the Modem School, Delhi, 
but the gen^is of the great idea in the mind of Mr. 
Baghubir Singh which subsequently found expression 
in the creation of the school in October, 1920. The 
educational enterprise has been successfully carried out 

^me7M«lera S^Vol. N®w Siir'" 

Mtra JlmMtit («r FtbnMWi IMS. 


Wo want a healthy, happy and 
sound education for our children, which will bring 
out tho best in them and make them lit citizens 
of free India ; but not an expensive education which 
is likely to infect them with the germs of class distinc- 
tion and pride of wealth. 

Mr. Raghubir Singh's great educational ‘idea' may 
briefly be explained as follows ; The task of a true 
aducationist is not only to provide for the pupU 
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instructioti of ieaclilng in a variety of 8ubje<^ through atmoQ)he|!e in the acbooli and att idlitaUd ieti^ itM 
a band of suitable teachers, but to train his senses and far as possible, 
instinete, to open out the human faculties, so that they 

may have their fruition in the fulness of life. The (u) The provision of a laxye variety of estra- 
effectiveness of a sound education cannot be measured curricular activities, so that the educational process 
by any external tests, but by the extent to which it instead of being confined to a few text-books may 
has succeeded in enlarging and enriching life itself. To broaden out into as many channels of human interest 
reach this goal a wise teacher must not rely on any as possible, and lastly, 

(m) the adoption of the method of 
“learning by doing.” 

Mr. Raghubir Singh and Mias Kamala 
Bose are so identified with the school 
that a faithful record of the gradual 
development of the school will bo a 
record of their life history. Fortunately 
for us such a record is not wanting. 
The book* A Successful Exjicnmcnl in 
Education gives a detailed account of 
the actual work done in the school. 
Some of the detaiJs may not be of 
much interest to a lay man, not 
engaged in education ; but even he will 
find much in it to arrest his attemtion 
and provoke his thought. (We are 
much grieved to find at the close of the 
Boys paying homage to Rabindranath Tagore book a notice of Miss Kamala Bose’s 

death in Calcutta in December last 

uniform or stereotyped method, but 
use his own discretion, enlightened by 
a proper understanding of the pupil’s 
mind and guided at every step by a 
clear vision of the ideal or goal. 

It will hardly be necessary, after 
what has been said previously that it 
is the Modem School (now houses! in 
its own magnificent building in New 
Delhi) where Mr. Raghubir Singh’s 
educational experiment has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. The type of 
education he envisaged about thirty 
years ago has now become an accom- 
plished fact, and he and his colleague 
Miss Kamala Bose have desc'rvedly 
earned the appreciation and gratitude 
of the people for whose children they 
both have devoted their lives, patiently 
working from day to day, without ever 
hoping for a reward, except the satisfaction that they 
have done their part in the great task of building up 
the character of a succession of youthful pupils iigi the 
service of thoir country. They have our warmest 
congTalulations on this splendid work of love and 
sacrifice. 

lK>okiag through the details of its everyday work 
we can dwcover certain . fundamental principles on 
which this modern educational enterprise rests. These 
are briefly as follows : 

jO The creation of a congenial and happy 



Boys paying homage to Mahatma Gandhi 

when the printing of the book had just been 
completed). 

Both Mr. Singh and Miss Bose were inspired by 
the same ideal and both gave themselves unstintedly 
to the service of the school. In their lives the key*note 
has been a freedom and a revolt against orthodoxy, in 
society and education, as well as in reliipon, «xui this 
spirit of freedom and revolt has made the school ^hey 
have founded and built up, truly modem in the best 

* A Suec€$tful Experiment in Education ( 1920 - 47 ) hj Ragboblr 
SiDfli isd Kimili Bqn» Publiihed bj MIn K. BoHk VM, 
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sense of the word. We conclude with a significant 
quotation from Binabandhu’s above-mentioned article 
which abo appears as the Preface of the book : 

'*The Modern School was founded in 1020. Its first 
home was at Daryaganj, Delhi, not far from the bouse 



Science laboratory 

of Dr. Ansari. It aimed at crealinp a new type of 
education at the centre of Indian administration. . . • 
But in 1033 a glorious opportunity of exiiansion arose 


and a new site was provided in Barakhamba Koad, 
New Deltd^ covering 25 acres of land for a completely 
new school with playing grounds and hostels atta^ed. 

'The ideal represented in the school is similar to 
that known as the Ecole NouveUe on the Continent of 
Europe, and the ‘Now Education Fellowship' in 
England. By far the larger proportion of the children 
are infants because the whole principle of education 
represented depends upon early training. 

"From the very fiist the School was to be open to 
children of all religious denominations. It was to be 
entirely unsectarian in character. Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsecs, Chrbtianp — all were welcome. 

Tt has been a groat joy to me from the very firsi 
to see in this school the religious barriers entirely 
broken down among the chiMren who are taught to 
respect and understand the faiths of other people. 
There is no attempt wht^tsoe^'o^ to prosclyti-so. At the 
same time there is a distinct r(>!igious atniosphero, with 
simple daily prayers addressed to the One Father of 
all mankind. During all these years, the religious 
difficulty has never been apparent. Thu ehildroii grow 
up without a trace of the old nariowucss that used to 
keep them SP much apart.'* 



School building. Front view, 1037 
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HadiOi tiie miracle of modem age, this year observes 
its 29th aoniversary. la September, 1^, from 
garage of his Pittsburgh, Pcaasylvania, home, I>t‘. 
Fraak Courad broadcast the brst scheduled radio 
program at the request of u ueighbourhood circle of 
fellow amateurs. * 


radio ai a medium for adivertising, initiated by chancS, 
has mushroomed into a 300-milUon-dollar annual 
business. 

PaivATE Enterprise 

Financed by the sale of time to advertisers, the 
American system of radio broadcasting is privately 



owned and competitively operated ; 
and its operation is regulated by the 
Federal Government. Private owner- 
ship of broadcasting stations allows a 
wide variety of organisations to enter 
the bruadciisting field. Resulting com- 
petition for listener interest has 
hcn(‘fited popular broadcasting. Thus 
the dcmotTutically controlled broad- 
caster gives the public programs 
which research and direct expression 
of opinion indicate to be most 
popular. A.S the listening majority 
would rather be entertained than 
edified, most of the programs offered 
b}' stations aim at listener enjoyment. 

A survey of all night-time com- 
mercial prognim.s on the four major 
networks during 11M5, disclosed that 
about 50 per cent of the radio time 
was divided between variety and 
drama. Now.? commentators and Ulka 
had about 16.3 per rent of the total 


Te!ei>riiit('r room in a largo U.S. broadcasting station. Hero ^inir. Audience participation shows, 

n(‘ws from all parts of the world i.s rccci\cd. sorted, cdifod and such as quiz programs, used 12.2 

prejaiiaal for broadcii.sting remain- 

Dr. C\miMd'.-* (wJc('-wockly broad- 


casts of niiKsic .soon (?.\Iianslf'(l his 
supply of phonngr!i]>h records. As he 
could not afford to i>ur(;h:i.se tin' 
number nee<led for coiitinuiiej; his 
venture, he borrowed records from a 
local jThonograph dcalei. This caiiUy 
merchant in loaning the n^cords 
requested that his store be men- 
tioned .as the source of sui^ply, and 
ao bticame the first commercial 
advertiser on the air. 

Since that time, radio has become 
reporter, 'musician comedian, instruc- 
tor, singer, actor and common iator 
in more than 31 million homos 
scattered tliroughout the United 
States. From*that one amateur 
broadcasting station have developed 
1,000 licensed standard broadcasting 
stations in addition to shortwave 
stations, and four national networks 



— the National Broadcasting CJom- Actors in a radio drama play thc’ir parts while operators watch from 
pany (NVB) which was the first one the control-room in a large U.S. broadcasting studio 


established, the Columbia Broadcasting Systemt (CBS), der was divided among progrunns of familiar, popular 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company (Mutual), and the and claMical music and children’s programs. 

American Broadcasting Company (ABC). The use of Freedom of the air is zealously guarded. A Govern-? 
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n^ei^t agency, the Federal Communications Commission 
(FC^), acts as a regulatory body to prevent radio 
stations from abusing the public interest. The Com- 
mission sees that available broadcasting facilities are 
distributed among the various sections of the country 
in proportion to the population so that all people 
receive adequate radio -service. Stations exist by virtue 
of Government sanction through wavelength licenses 
granted by the FCC for a three-yoar period. 


have won a great radio public through* broadcast 
dramatisations. The New York Theater Guild with its 
plays over the air, gives a widespread audience a 
theatrical treat otherwise available only to Broadway 
theatre-goers. 

Probably the most important function of the 
United States radio is ite dominant role in informing 
the American public, upon whose judgment democracy 
depends, about the affairs of the nation. The bulk of 
information is broadcast in regularly 
scheduled hourly news reports.* When 
an event of great importance occurs, 
all scheduled broadcasts arc inter- 
rupted so that it may be conveyed 
to the public. On-the-spot broadcasts 
transport listeners directly to the 
news-anaking activities ranging all 
the way from national political 
conventions, where presidents are 
nominated, to football games and 
boxing matches. And often news, 
itself, is made over the radio as when 
the Prc'sident talks directly to the 
I»eo]>Ie he serves. 

Subjects of national interest are 
taken up by nwlio broadcasls and 
presented in public-affairs forums, 
where both i)ropouents and opponents 
of a given discussion voice their 
convictions. The oldest program of 
this kind is the ‘Trniversity of Chicago 
Hound Table, which providc's ex- 
change and balance of opinions on 
fundamental questions affecting the United States 
people. It has an estimated audience of ten niilliou 
listeners extending from Alaska to Mexico and the 
Caribbean countries. 

^<iuety per cent of American families own at least 
one radio set and the average man in the United 
States has come to take for granted the genii 'of his 
radio dial, who, upon the twist of a knob, awaits to 
serve him and produces miracles from thin air. In the 
early morning, the genii provides the latest news, 
weather forecasts, correct time reminders and the eye- 
opener jests of an announcer between musical inter- 
ludes. His service continues throughout the day, when 
because most listeners are housewives, broadcasts cover 
such subjects as home economics, education, children’s 
programs, public welfare work and the dramatic serials 
vrhich have come to be known as **soap operas’* because 
of the majority of them having been spbnsored by big 
soap companies. 

But it is at night time and during the houm of the 
week-end when the whole family is assembled that the 
genii performs at his best. For it is at these times that 
the big commercial sponsors vie with each other in 
presenting the bc.st in American music, opinion and 
entertainment. And the program variety is so greats 
that the listener may, according to his taste, choose 
what he wishes.— 1/5/5. 



A capacity audhmee listens to Tommy Dorsoy and his band in 
■ * coiii'mercially sponstircd i»rograin 


In renewing the licenses, the nature of a station’s 
perfornmnee is taken into account on sucli points as 
])ublic intcriiiSt, convenience, necessity. Thus, while 
stations i^nstantly point their i*rograms to poj>ular 
interest,, they must also be aware of public service. 
Programs of entertainment, no matter how lucrative, 
must be balanced with those of an educational, religious, 
inspirational, informative and cultural nature. 

Impetus ix> Cultural EwDf^AVoiJRs 

In its ability to annihilate distance, radio has 
bridged the length and breadth of the United States. 
Over the national networks, the culture of metro- 
politan centers belongs to the most remote rural areas. 
Having stimulated a national taste for quality in 
entertainment, programs of music by the country’s 
ffnest orchestras — ^thc New York Pliilharmonic, the San 
Francisco ftmiphony, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and the NBC Orchestra, to mention a few — have given 
impetus to the development of symphony orchestras in 
smaller cities. 

Other cultural endeavors, too, have been encouraged. 
Through national programs of book reviews, the 
American public is kept codvised of the latest and best 
in literature. Even the best of the theater finds its 
ways to the airwaves. Hollywood actors and actresses 
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In our freedom movement foreignere played no in* 
significant part. 1 have stressed this point in previous 
articles. Our struggle for independence derived much 
strength and sustenance also from the political activities 
of a few large-hearted Britishers in the Indian soil. In 
this noble band of selfless workers, the Reverend James 
Long occupies a high and honoun'd place. As a clergy- 
man, Long was devoted m'ore to humanitarian work 
than to political agitation. But liis suflieriug.s for 
humanitarian work were more resi*onsible for routing 
our political conciousnoss than anythnig else in the 
sixties of I he ninetc'entli century. Henc(‘ no r<*(*ord of 
our freedom struggle W'ill be rorn]jlete without an 
account of Long. It Wius the Revd. Long who for the 
first lime 8ulTc‘r('cl imprisoniiient for pleading our cause. 
Allan Oela\ian Hume, originator of the ('ongress 
movement in India, and Henry James Stednian Cotton, 
once the (Congress President, will also come in for 
treatment, bt sides Long. 

Jamks Long ( 181 4 - 1887 ) 

James Long came to India in 1840 as a misMonary 
of the C'Ihurch Missionary Society. He commenced work 
as a teacher in the Society’s school at Mirzapore, 
Calcutta. His was a scholarly temperament, lake the 
niissionari('S of the earli(’»‘ decades, su<‘h as Carey, 
Marahman, Yc'ales and Pi'arce, Long applied to the 
study of Ihuigah and Orii'iital classies. He also con- 
ducted research in the (‘arlier aeliviti('s of the Christian 
Mission.s, and as its first fruit appeared Hand-Book 
of Bengal Missiona in 1848. Long must have pickcil 
up Bengali very quickly, becairsc' we fiml him in 1861) 
edit a monthly called Salyoniah. His w^ork for Bengali 
liUa-aluro deserves special mention, liong says : 

“My pi'culiar position in Calcutta has brought 
Tne#more in contact with the native press than other 
Missionaries, and this has led nu' as a member of 
the Christian i^chool Book and Vei’iiacuhir Jaterature 
Societies, to compile three volutne.i in Bengali ot 
Selections wliich T made from the native pre.^s, 1 
have also had to c'xamine various Bengali imaiius- 
cripts, and to edit works.* 

For this and other lileraiy pursuits Long was not 
paid a cowrie from the State dr by any other party : 

“Government, however, have encouraged mo by 
publishing scmie of my Reports on the Native Press. 
In 1856, they published in the Selections of Bimgal 
Government my ‘Return of Authors and IVansIators 
of Vernacular Literature, etc.;* of this 800 copes 
were printed by the direction of Sir F. Hal1i<la.v, 
and of my ‘Classified Catalogue of 1,400 Bengali 
Books and Tracts’ (which was also published in 1865) 
300 copies were subscribed for by Government, 
60 that the work paid its expenses. Of my returns 
relating to the Vernacular press in 1869, Government 
also published 500 copies.**** 


* TUb CdeuttB Chrittkn Obtervtr, August, 1861, p. 347. 
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Long did not rest satisfied by publishing periodical 
reports on the Bengali press. He helped the authorities 
here and in England procure for them Bengali books 
in original. He set himself to this task because 
he sincerely believed that the ruling class must know 



The Revd. James Long 


the feelings of the ruled at every stage. I^et us hear 
him again ; 

“I solemnly declare that I know nothing more 
important for the future security of Euroi>eana in 
India and the welfare of the country, than that all 
classes of Europeans should watch thc' barometer of 
the Native mind. I feel strongly that peace founded 
on the cmitentment of the Nsitive population is 
essential to the welfare of India, and that it is folly 
to shut our I'yps to the warnings the Nairn? Press 
may give.*’t 

In this connection Long quotiNl in his support 
Lord Williaui' Bentinck’s liberal views on thc Indian 
press as “considering it was an index and safety valve 
for thc public mind.** Long further tells us that this 
folly of shutting out themselves from the native feeling 
led to the disasters of the Sepoy Mutiny. It was with 
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ft vleir to avolcBiig ft furtW diwuter of . far dsopo; 
vftlieQr that Lo&t undertook the publication of a 
Bengali book in.tnnsla^ui. Thii unexpeetediy landed 
him into igrert trouUea. 





Tbe incUgo system bad spelt ruin on the ryots. 
Oppresstou and atrocities by the indigo-planters knew 
HO bounds. There was a smouldering disrontent among 
the people on this account. In some distriits of rakidlc- 
Bengal, the peasants rose in revolt against their 
oppressors in 1860. The Government could not overlook 
tlUB distemper, and set up a commission to enquire into 
•the Indigo affairs. The discomfiture of the planters both 
during and after the enquiry was groat, their vanity was 
wounded, their prestige* gone. Hitherto the views ot 
the planters as well as their supporters were made known 
to the public, in season and out of season, through their 
memoranda, statements and pamphlets. But what the 
Bengalis actually felt on the subject had scarcely come 
to light. The drama Nil Darpan of Dinabandhu Mitra, 
published in 1860, depicted the real Bengali feeling in 
a ^rect, easy and unvarnished style. Long, as his wont, 
got JSL translation of it made by no less a renowned 
author and poet than Michael Madhusudan Dutt and 
had It published. As usual the Government subscribed 
Ida few hundred copies and sent imder its frank some 
Miss to the well-meaning Britishers here and in 


,T^s ,Englidi tranilatiem of Ml J!>arptfn 
g Kuh' iilbd cxy . among the plantem and their 
supporters here in Calcutta. They petitioned the 
Gk)venimefnt for redress and questioned the validity of 
sending, them^ here, there and everywhere, under 
Government frank. The Landowners' and Commercial 
Association on their behalf sued the printer Manuel 
for this ^highly objectionable’ piece. Under instructions 
of Long, Manuel’s advocate divulged his name as the 
person responsible for this publication. Manuel was 
nominally lined Rs. 10 and let off. 

There was no love lost between Long and the planters. 
The Landowners' and Commercial Association at their 
earliest oiiportiinity indicted liim for libel in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. Be it noted that some 
harsh words were spokfm of tlie proi)rielors of the 
Bengal nurkuru ainl the KngUahnmn in the Preface 
which was also translated from tlu; original. The' 
Kdi tor-proprietor of the latter paper, loo, combined 
With the Association and brought, a separate case 
against Long. Meanwhile. Long publislied a long 
sLalemeiit dated June 20, 1861, in which he gave ou*" 
the reasons for bringing out .such a translation, from 
which a few extracts have betm given above. The elite 
of our society, headed by Raja Radhekanta Deb, in a 
letter to Long, exprcsscHi their heartfelt gratitude for 
the translation of Nil Darimn whicli was ‘an embodi- 
ment of native fe(’ling‘ on the subject of indigo 
system in Bengal. 

The nedorious libel case against Lung came up for 
hearing before; Sir Mordaunt Wells in the Suprenne 
Court on July 10, 1861, and continued for five 
siibsequent days. TJie conduct of the Judge was 
questionable .all Ibrougliout ; on tlie day when the 
judgment was lo be d('liven;d sat along with Sir 
Mordaunt aivso Sir Barn(»s Peacock, the Chief Justice 
on the Bench. After the Jury had returned a veidict 
of guilty, Long was allowed lo make a statement in the 
Court. In thi,s historic slateiiient J^ing again adverted 
to the reasons which led him to undertake the publica- 
tion of this translation. He said that ‘mere armies can 
no mure secure the English in India than they 
established the Australians in Italy,’ and then conti- 
nued : 

“Was it not my duty as a clergy^man to help 
the good cause of peace, by showing that the great 
work of peace in India could be best secured by the 
contt?ntinent of the native population, obtainable 
only by listening lo their comidainta as made known 
by the native press and by other channels ? I pass 
ove/ French views in the East, but I say, forearmed 
is forewarned ; and evem at the expense of wounding 
their feelings in order to secure their safe^, I wish 
to see the attention of my countrymen directed to 
this important subject.”* 

It may now .ipix^ar strange that Long was punished 
by those whom he primarily meant to serve in tto 
way. But at that time most of the Britishers 
were obsessed with a sense of raee-superiority and 
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look down ttpon the people they ruled. The 
Judge Sir Mordauut WeUs aooepting the verdiot of the 
Jury convicted Long on these two counts, 

(1) wilfully and maliciously libelling the proprietors 
of the Englishman and Hurkaru newspapers ; and 

(2) libelling with the same intent a class of persons 
designated as the Indigo Planters of Lower Bengal. 
Long was lined Ha. 1,000 and imprisoned in the Com- 
mon Jail of Calcutta for the period of one calendar 
month. Most of the loaders of tlie Indian community 
were pr(jsent in the Court in person to help and serve 
Long in any way they could. The famous Kaliprasanna 
8ingha of Jorasanko at once deposited the fine to the 
Court. 

The incarcerdtion of Iho Re\d. James Long was 
perhaps the first of its kind in India having great 
political repercussions on the public mind. Long has 
been immortalised in a Bengali verse the purport of 
which runs as follows : 

“The monkc’y of a planter has laid waste 
golden ilenga.], 

Iluribh lias died a pr‘.‘inaturc di-alli, Long has been 
gaoled, 

This tiiiH; it will be very dillicult for us to survive 
ami stand erect.’* 

Long li\cd in Ilonpal for a dc'cade more and carried 
on his literary puisuits unceasingly Bengali literature 
is indebtc<l to him in no small degree. He compiled 
three boolis of Bengali proverbs with the help of 
Naliin Chandra Banerjee and Rangalal Banerjec in 
1868, 1869 and 1872. Long left the shores of India in 
1872. Ho iiev(T forgot Bengal and Bengali literature, 
and, ^vhile in England, wrote for the Trubner Oriental 
Series. He died in 1887. 

Allan Oct.wian Hume (1820-1912) 

Born of a father, ‘a radical of the deepest dye’ and 
nurtured from boyhood in the midst of ‘Anti-Corn 
Law’ agitation, Allan Octaviaii Hume acquired » 
temperament not in tune with those of the common- 
alty. He came to India ns a civilian officer in 1849 and 
freely mixed with the jieople wherever he was posted. 
During the. Mutiny, Hume was in charge of Etawah, 
the only district in the North-West which escaiKsd the 
ravages of the mutineers and the atrocities of the 
military. He rose to higher posts till he became 
Secretary to the (Tovernment of India. He served in 
this post froni! 1870 to 1879. It was due to his broad 
outlook and sturdy independence of character that he 
could not fit in with British Indian hierarchy, which 
then went by the name of the Simla clique. Instead 
of being given the prize-post of a governorship, he 
was relegated to the humbler post of Secretary to the 
Revenue Department, with its headquarters at 
Allahabad. From liere ho retired in 1882. 

During his long official career Hume came iu 
contact with all classes of the Indian people and made 
himself conversant with their feelingp, aims and 
aspirations. Oftentimes Hume could not wholes 
Leartedly support the British policy pursued in Indiar 


I8i 

But he was a firm believer in Indo-Sritish connection. 
The mishandling of the state of affairs by the British 
officers and the consequent unrest among the Indian 
people struck at the root of that connection. Hume 
wanted the Indiana to progress politically, and he 
wanted no less the British rule in India set on a firm 
footing. But how these two seemingly contradictory 
objects were to be attained, Was the all-absorbing 
thought with Hume. While Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, Hume scented a widespread revolution in the 
South wliich, if it had seen the light of day, woukl 
have been far wider and deeper than the Sepoy 
Mutiny, of which he had had con.«tiderable personal 
experience. What Was the remedy ? Lord William 
Bentinck com«idered the Indian press as the safety- 
valve of public feelings. Since then much water had 
flown under the Bridge of the Hugh. Some newer 
medium must be devised, whereby the public feelings 
should be syslematically given vent to, and the vagaries 
of the bureaucratic officialdom curbed. In a memorable 
address to the graduates of the Calcutta University, 
which then coxered the whole of Upper India, dated 
March 1, 1883, he urged them to stand united and be 
ready for any sacrifice in order to serve their mother- 
land. Tli(» address begins with those memorable words : 

“Constituting as you do, a large body of the 
most highly educated Indiana, you should, in the 
natural order of things, constitute also the most 
important source of all mental, moral, social and 
political progress in India. Whether in the individual 
or the nation, all vital progress must spring from 
within, and it is to you, her most cultured and 
enlightened minds, her most favoured sons, that 
your country must look for the initiative. In vain 
■may aliens, like myself, love India and her children, 
a-s well as the nio.^t loving of these ; in vain may 
they, for her, and their good, give time and trouble, 
money and thought ; in vain may they struggle and 
sacrifice ; th(*y may assist w’^ith advice and sugges- 
tions ; they may place their experience, abilities, 
and know’lf^ge at the di-spo.-^al of the w'orkers, but 
they lack the essential of nationality, and the real 
work must ever Jjo done by the people of the 
country Ihrmhclvcs.”* 

Nobhi sentiments, nobly couched ! But it should 
not be forgotten that eA-er since the mid-sev'enties a 
noble b.and of Bengali nationali'^ts, headed by 
Surendranath Ranerjea, Ananda Mchau Bose and 
others, wore striving hard to raise the political 
conciousn('.s,s in the youtlis through the Indian Asso- 
ciation. The exhortation on Indian unity and sacrifice, 
coming as it did from such a high authority os Mr. 
Hume attracted all-India notice, and loaders ia 
different provincial cities assembled to devise ways 
and means for the establishment of eff(?clivc political 
organisations. Hume loured the country, consulted 
the leaders and, being sure of their support, wont to 
England to sound the friends of India there. He also 
made arrangements with the leading newspapers lor 
the prompt insertion of the Indian news in their 
columns. Ho returned to India in late 1885. Witti 

V AUm Octuvim Humt, By Sir W. Weddwbttfn, »13, pp, SO-1* 



the abovie object Jn view Bume approached Lord 
Dufferin, theii Viceroy of India. Conaultation with 
him led to consideraye changes in his programme. 
Hume had originally planned to institute different 
associations in the provincial chief towns with the 
highest official at the helm, emphasis being laid at the 
beginninj; more on social than on political matters. 
Dufferin asked ^him* to start a single institution on an 
all-India basis with emphasis mainly on politics, and 
to make it look and act like a full-fledged opposition 
as in the British Parliament, and appoint a leading 
non-official as Chairman. Hume remodelled his 
plan accordingly, and the Indian National Congress 
came into being in December 1885. The Congress 
naturally became a link between the Government and 
the people and for a long time remained as such. ^ 



inserted in the iatroductiem of the booklet^ 

to be read and re-read oven today^ The poem boginn 

Si follows : 

' "Sons of Ind, why sit you idle. 

Wait ye for some Deva’s aid t 
Buckle to, be up and doing 1 

Nations by themselves are made 1’* 

It concludes with ^he following exhortation : 

Ask no help from Heaven or HeU I 
In yourselves alone seek aid t 
He that wills, and dares, has all ; 

Nations by themselves are made ! 

Sons of Ind, be up and doing. 

Let your course by none be stayed, 

Lo ! the dawn is in the East ; 

By themselves are nations made 1 

For about a decade Hume reared the Congress 
as a mother rears her child. He was its General 
Secretary till his departure for England in 1894. His 
hobby was ornithology and, while in England, Botany 
was added to it. But India was always uppermost in 
his ‘mind. His services during the Morley-Minto 
Reforms wore remarkable. A firm believer in the 
sanctity of Indo-British connection, Hume breathed 
his last on the 31st July, 1912 at the ripe old age 
of eighty-six. 

Henry John Stedman Cotton (1845-1915) 

Next to Hume, should be mentioned the name 
of Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton. His father and 
grandfather served India as civilian officers under the 
East India Company. Cotton competed for the I.C.S. 
examination successfully and joined the service here 
in 1857. He was quite alive to the older traditions of 
the Civil Service. After serving as district officer, he 
found a place in the Bengal Secretariat as Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, Revenue Department, in 
1888. Next year be was transferred to the Finance. 
He was the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government 
from 1891 to 1896. After serving a short term as 
Acting Home Secretary to the Government of India 
in the latter year, he was made Chief Commissioner 
in Assam and remained there as such till 1902 when 
*he retired. 


Henry John Stedman Cotton 

But the hard-hearted officialdom could not brook 
even this little thing. Partly by creating divisions 
among our ranks and partly by misrepresenting the 
objects of the Congress, they tried to nip it in the 
bud. They resorted to foul propaganda. Here came 
Hume to its rescue. We find him at his best as a eontro. 
versialist. He exposed the reasons behind tjjieir 
hostility to be that these crazy fellows feared, lest 
with the powers of the Congress increased, their 
prestige might be lowered and power curtailed. In 
his The Old Man's Hope in 1888. Hume exhorted the 
Indians to cultivate self-help, because it was by this 
alone that we could aspire to ourselves great 

imd powerful as a nation. Hie toulHrtirting poemi 


This is the long and short of Cotton^s official 
career. But we are here concerned more with the 
valuable services he rendered to our countrymen 
even while in the Government employ. The l.C.S. had 
by 1880 become a close preserve for the whites. The 
aspirations of educated Indians received a rude 
set-back. It was an act of no litUe courage that an 
Englishman of the Service should now come forward 
to defend their cause as against ihe machinations of 
his own kith and kin. He it was, who wrote for his 
countrymen at home a book entitled New India, or 
India in Traneition in 1885, giving out reasons for 
India’s legitimate claims for a share in the gSovern- 
ment and the bureaucratic indifference to . fulfil them. 
Education is the mighty leveller. Spread of a hi^is^ 
type of Engludk educatUm hod zereoved th8 M 
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fiaitigft of British superiorily oror the Indiaas. But 
unfortunately this wes the ground of racial 
animosity between the two races. He laid great 
emphasis on the fiust that not only the educated 
Indians were held in respect by the masses, but they 
took up the latter’s leadership in right earnest. Cotton 
referred to Bengal’s "contributions to this countrywide 
resurgence in these glowing terms : 

^The educated classes ore the voice and brain 
of ihe country. The Bengali Baboos now rule 
public opinion from Peshawar to Chittagong ; and 
^though the natives of North-Western India are 
immeasurably behind those of Bengal in education 
and in their sense of political independence, they 
are gradually becoming amenable as their brethren 
of the lower provinces to intellectual control and 
guidance. A quarter of a centuiy ago there was no 
trace of this, the idea of any Bengalee influence 
in the Punjab would have been a conception in- 
credible to a Lord Lawrence, to a Montgomery, or 
a Macleod. yet it is the case that during the past 
year the tour of a Bengalee lecturer, lecturing m 
English in Upper India, assumed the character of 
a triumphal progress ; and at the present moment 
the name of Hurendra Nath Baiicrjea excites as 
imuch enthusiasm among the rising generation of 
Mooltan as in Dacca.”* 

Cotton's work in the districts as well as at the 
Secretariat was always tempered by the feeling that 
he was hero to serve the people. While in Assam, he 
came into direct conflict with the European tea- 
planters. Their treatment, of the tea-garden labourers 
was most inhumane. These labourers were reduced to 
serfdom. Cotton, as Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
sought to improve their lot. He thereby incurred the 
odium of the vested interests. But this could not 
deter him from his work. He expressed his sentiments, 
while addressing the Shillong Club on the 24ih April, 
1902, as follows : 

‘*Not for the first time have I stood as the 
champion of the oppressed. I have always been 
the protector of the weak against the strong, and 
ixu the discharge of this duty have trod on the 

* New India or India in Traniition^ 1885, pp. 15-6. 


Coras of many powerful interests. I am old enough 
to remember how the most illustrious of Indian 
officials— Sir Frederick Halliday and Sir John Peter 
Grant— were attacked with even greater virulence 
in their day for doing their duty. But time has 
triumphantly vindicated their reputation and I can 
afford to appeal to the same tribunal.’* 

Cotton was opposed to the British policy* pursued 
here by Ix>rd Curzon. While in England, he carried on 
propaganda along with other friends of India against 
this policy. He wrote several letters to the Times in 
opposition to Lord Curzon's policy in Tibet. The ques- 
tion of the Partition of Bengal was then looming large, 
and Cotton expressed in strong terms his disapproval 
of the contemplated measure. The Indians could not 
but honour such a relentless fighter of their cause. 
Tliey conferred on him the higlicst honour they had 
at tlieir disposal by electing him President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1004. Cotton criticized 
in no uncertain terms in the Presidential address the 
retrograde measures of the government. He asked tho 
governmental authorities both here and in England 
to give duo consideration to the demand of reforms 
so that the educated Indians might have a real share 
in the governance of their motherland. He referred 
to the New Spirit that was manifesting itself in the 
Indian press and forewarned the powers-that-bc to 
take immediate note of them. Cotton believed with 
Hume that the politiftal salvation of India lay in her 
co-operation and collaboration with the better minds 
of England ; unless suffleient notice was taken of the 
Time spirit, the tie of friendship between England 
and India might bo loosened and cause unspeakable 
injury to both. 

Cotton served us in more ways than one for 
the remaining years of his life. He was an active 
member of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress and wrote for its organ India, He 
also contributed papers on India to infiucntial English 
journals. His unstinted and zealous services can never 
be said too much of. 
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PLASTICS MAPUJFACTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tbb advancement of the manufacture of plastics in the 
United States from the novelty field to full industry 
stature was signalized in April, 1946, by the First 
National Plastics Exposition in New York City. The 
exposition marked a new milestone in the plastics 
industiy’s progress. Production of some 310 million 
pounds in plastics in 1940 has now risen to the present 
output of more than 1,000 million pounds. 

Since 1932 investment in plants and equipment has 
increased ten-fold and, as present demand for plastics 
far exceeds supply, the industry is currently expanding 
its material-produoing facilities by 
than 100 miUion dollars for new planta, 


“Nothing can stop plastics,’* said Ronald Kinnear, 
chairman of the exposition committee, in an address 
announcing the opening of the exposition. “Large size 
moldings which heretofore were thought impossible are 
now commonplace. Who would have thought 12 months 
ago that it was possible to mold a motor-boat 7 Yet 
this is now a routine manufacturing procedure. 

“One of the great unexplored markets for plastics is 
home construction. Developments are under way which> 
when they are completed, will make it possible to build 
a home with large wall sections of low-pressure molded 
panels. 

“In the field of furniture, plastics have a great 
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potential in the m^ufacture of etructural parts of 
fu^iture, and there is no foreseeable limit as to how 
they may be used for upholstery. The textile field has 
only begun to see and feel the impant of plastics.” 

More than 15,000 trade representatives attended 
the exposition during the trade sessions and viewed the 
exuibits of nearly 200 end-product and machinery 
manufacturem. 



Plastic bowls and trays maoe irom patterned 
Ixicile in shatter-resistant sheets 


Pointings out that many of the industiy’s war- 
stimulated developments were being shown for the 
first time in their new peacetime roles, Mr, Kinnear 
opened the show by cutting through a coating of 
vinylite plastic applied by the United States Navy 
Laboratories to the front door of the exposition hall. 
This was a demonstration of the new use of plastics for 
sealing machinery and guns to jjrevent deterioration 
wd rust, and is being currently used by the Navy in 
its deootttwnissioning program involving more than 
2,000 ships. 

Labcs Rancb of Pbodtjctb 

The products and processes on display ranged from 
^ndow screens that need never be painted find colne 
in all colors of the rainbow to plastic luggage light 
enough to lift with a finger but strong enough to 
lAipport the weight of a man. Bugles and trumpets wer© 
stown which require no warming up. Apparel was on 
di^lay that may be wiped clean with a moist cloth. 
Also abo^' vrere a plastic toy which makes other 
plgsUc fishing lines lighter than twine and 


stronger than steel, new transparent packhgtefi 
materials, ^exiidasa*' handearved fiowers and an 
artificial hand which looked and moved like a human 
hand. 

One major Delaware company showed six neW 
plastic developments for the first time. These comprised 
^^teflon,” a plastic that withstancis all acids ; nylon 
plastic sheeting for Icathcr-like applications ; cellular 



One of the many new items shown at the First 
National Plastics Exposition in New York 
City, May, 1W6, was this Plasticor toy which 
makes other plastic toys 

cellulose acetate, known as CCA ; a foamed plastic 
lighter than cork ; BCM resin in structural panels 
reinforced with glass fabrics or other materials ; 
patterned *‘lucite" in shatter-resistant sheets, and 
luminescent lucite sheets, which glow when exposed to 
ultra-violet or ‘^black” light. 

A new solution, known' as “syton,” which will aid 
in making women's stockings run-proof, was shown by 
another exhibitor. 

A textile-treating resin which impudis a crispness 
to cotton fabrics, eliminating the necessity for Btarck 
in suck garments as women's house dresses, children’s 
play clothes and shirts, also was exhibited. Now com- 
mercially avaUable to textile finishers, this new resin 
treatstent is applied at the time of manufacture. 

Also on. exhibit by the same company was a sew 
contact resin for laminating with glass or textile 
fabrics at low pressure and temperature, and a ehi^, 
proof^'paimanent white enamel for refrigerators,’ washing 
machines and other kitchen aonlisnees. 
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Silicone nibberi the new synthetic rubber used in the eye as easily as ordinary spectacles. Based on the 
wartime, also, was shown in various peacetime applica- principle of a cone-shaped surface resting tangent to 
tions of the product, partitularly in gaskets for drying the eyeball, the tangent contact of the lens forestalls 
and baking ovens. irritation. 



This American labors lx)ry worker holds blocks 
of a new foamed plastic which is lighter than 
cork and yet stronger than steel, while 
standing on a panel in which the same plastic 
is used as the core 

Paint manufacturers, hard hit by an acute shortage 
of natural oils and resins, were interested in a new 
synthetic copolymer resin, pliolite-S-5m, which can bo 
Jsed as an effective substitute, A variety of pliolite 
compounds used as rubber reinforcing agents for paper 
md fabric coatings was shown. 

Another plastic product on exhibition was a contact 
lens, which ckn be mass-produced, fitted and worn over 


A new hat fashion for women made from 
transparent lumarilh plastic 

One purpose of the exposition was to demonstrate 
how co-ordination between producers of plastic 
materials and fabricators of finished articles could 
successfully develop tailor-made plastics for each 
individual purpose. 

Representatives of plastic machinery manufacturers, 
who were interviewed by the press at the exposition, 
warned, however, that there was such a heavy backlog 
of orders that in many instances deliveries of new 
machinery could not be made in time.— l7Sf5. 
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Ztr my bo6k on imitmoSm I bad oocaaiaft to devote 
eomdderible «|»aoe to tbumb-nail aketohea of foaity of 
the toesmt ^tora of Eeglirii newspapem dead aa well 
aa liv^ 1 wae impelled to do so for aeveral reaeoOa. 
There wm, In the first place, the persomd equation. I 
knew )BL lot of those editors, having studied their writ- 
DDga with the care and t^ attention that they eo 
liehly merited. They bore names that were familiar 
not only throughout the English-speaicing world, but 
thrott^out that part of the world which is reputed to 
be civilised ; on the Continent, especially, they were 
held both in awe and in esteem. We, in India, perhaps, 
cannot quite bring ourselves to understand their unique 
position: That is because we are not privileged to have 
in our midst at the moment a single figure that can 
bear oven the remotest resemblance to those • un- 
questioned giants, whose every word was read by the 
pubik with the closest scrutiny and weighed in the 
moat delicate of inteiloctual balances. C. P. Scott of 
the Motutheslcr Guardian and H. W, Masringham of 
the NiUum (and, earlier, of the Daily Chronicle) and 
J. A. Spender of the Weslminater Qatelie and A. G. 
Gardiner of the DaUy News ^^magnoperated’*, to use a 
familiar phrase of the late Mr. James Agate, in their 
several papers at about the same time ; and, though 
they have all passed away, their impact on the world 
of joumalism can still be felt by sensitive souls and 
their contribution to it properly assessed. Scott and 
Maasingham were each e. host in himself. About 
Massingham’s quality both as an editor and as a writer 
of En^ish, “of purest ray serene/* I have expressed my 
opinion in my book and have expressed it in no 
uncertain terms. 

Spekdeb on Massikgham 

Here is Spender's tribute to him — a colleague and 
a contemporary— in the first volume of his magnificent 
reminiscences, Lije, Jaumalism and Politics (Cassel, 
1W7); 

^ “Most of the rewards which go with distinction 
in other professioim are denied to the journal. He 
may spe^d a life-time in tiie most honourable public 
service and his name be scarcely heard of outside 
Keet S^eet, or, indeed, outside hu newspaper office. 
He 18 the 'mere journalist'; the universities do not 
know him, the 'real literary’ people have only a 
nodding acquaintance with him. I have been a guest 
at literary dinners and listened gratofuTly while 
popular writers have expressed a hope that I should 
one day 'get out of journalism’ and 'write a book’ 

.. ;^lMch might be worth considering. This attitude is 
^;|Mj|moubtedly a little galling, and 1 do think that 
^^u^ebme of these literary and academic beings mig;ht 
' consider a little what 'mere journalism’ is to thoce 
who pracrise it skilfully and eonscientiouidy, am 
cease to consider it as an inferior and ra^er dis- 
reputable branch of literatijEto. It is, after all, far 
easier to write most Unde of bookp than to keep i 4 > 
a steady and effective ftow of joumalism for even 
aJew months together. The literary aocompliriiment 
to mention only one man who his 


hteiy luiiid from Iffie ioeiMh-« who Mmr 
wrote a bbOn--waB a jcy to Ihe <mdtBman'<ri totteMi» 
and I cannot briieve that students of Utetatuxe in 
future daya trill fait to note its raie qualities of 
delicacy and skiU.” 138^) 

“G. % 6.” had, earlier, commended Masrii^^in 
in mueb^the same fashion: 

"H he (Massingham) had left behind him a 
sini^e book, it would have spoilt the intepity qf his 
career and of his art. I could lay my hand more 
readily on ten contributors for his successor than on 
one suecesBOf for his contributors.'* (H. W, M/* 
Cape, 1935, p. 216.) 

Sous Indian Edtiobs 

1 have suggested that we, in India, cannot, perhaps, 
quite bring ourselves to understand the unique position 
that Maasingham and others occupied, "while this 
machine was to them," because we are not privileged 
to have in our midst a single figure who can l^ar even 
the remotest resemblance to those unquestioned giants. 
In the past we had been just a little more 
fortunate. There was, for instance, G. Subramanya 
Iyer, the doyen of Indian journalists, who, by 
universal consent, was acclaimed as being not only in 
the first flight of editors, but as being the very first 
in that first flight. There was Kristo Das Pal who was 
the recipient of not much less glowing encomiums alike 
from his brethren of the craft and from those of other 
professions. There was Babu Eamananda Ohatterjee 
who, though of a shy and retiring disposition, was 
known almost as widely in the Antipodes as in his own 
beloved Motherland through, his famous periodical, 
The Modem Review of Calcutta. There was C. Y, 
Chintamani (I am, of set purpose, omitting the 
accolade which, in a moment of uncharacteristic weak- 
ness, he accepted a few years before his sudden demise 
in 1951) who contrived to shed comparable lustre on 
the Leader of Allahabad. (He would turn in his grave 
if he were acquainted with the subsequent transforma- 
tion of his “one and only beloved." It carried on as a 
ghost of itself until 1944 when, succumbing to the new 
wave of “ionKlicalism" that has, of late, been sweeping 
the country from end to end, it passed into Congress-* 
and capitalistic— hands, to become a third, or fourthp 
carbon copy of the Hindustan Times, a paper whose 
name was unfamiliar when that of the Leader itself 
had been a household word in the entire north. 1, for 
one, cannot help thinking that the gods riiould l^ve 
decreed a more decent fate to it than thk, and that a 
natural death would have been iafisitdy better than 
the iiigfr>rious conversion into Allahabad edition of 
that Delhi organ). « 

The Out 

In tise ^e cat^m^ cbinea the X. 

Kntpajan'oi the Indian Sookil ^ 

jouraeliil v #er wielded n chaster, a mom ^ 

than ma t xe^ wgiilldm 



lus emofibii io Dm jndgodeiLt, iiM^f 
oia» iwtiia^ gimm was bom '*iii full pasfa^^ 

^ JPallas from the head of Zeqe. 1 we^er 

wrWther he over wrote, i»r (for that matter) ever wM 
fiit^ a Very* or a ^awadbbueUmg^ leader. Hia aitld|eB 
ii^ a dehi^t to read-alike on the score of their 
purity of diction and on that of their marvellous 
Mudition. Though a ‘"liiberal” in the grain his devotion 
to the Mahatma was boundless, and hia services to the 
Cbngressy through his mouthpiece, in the 1980 Civil 
Disobedi^oe Movement are past computation. Hia 
mind was at homo not only in the practical realm of 
politica but also in the more abatruae regions of 
literature and of philosophy : consequently his eye for 
parallels was unerring. 

He and Chintamani and Karunakara Menon (of 
the now long since defunct Indian Patriot of Madras) 
all learned the rudiments of their art at the feet of G. 
Subramanya Iyer ; and it is a lasting testimony to the 
inherent greatness of that common master that the 
pupils, without a single exception, blossomed forth, in 
their several ways, into top-rank journalists them- 
selves, thus proving experimentally that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, the clay is not everything,*— the potter’s 
hand having its appointed share in the building-up 
process. Subramanya Iyer could have consoled himself 
with the reflection : * 

**1 am the teacher of athletes, 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my 
own proves the width of my own. 

He most honours my style who learns under 
it to destroy the teacher.” 

JOURNAUSTB AND HONOIJBS 

1 have observed, in parenthesis, that Chintamani, 
to whom, and to whose paper, the title '^Thunderer,” 
bestowed on the London Times, would have been 
equally appropriate, should never have condescended to 
accept the k^ghthood that was conferred upon him. 
Somehow these so-called *'mark8 of honour” sit 
strange^ on journalists as a class, and even more 
ftrangely on those journalists who are thoroughly 
indapendent^minded. They veiy rarely fail to dilute the 
wine of theif former independence and integrity. What 
the late Mr. Spender, editor of that ^tinguisbed “sea- 
green ineomiptible**, the Wesiminater Gazette, says on 
this iubieot in his book aforementioned, lAje, Jowmalr 
itm end PoUties, is worth close study by his colleagues 
in the profes|iim. After revealing that he had seen fit 
to refuse the “honour** that had been sought to be 
ihriiiiit on him by a grateful Liberal Government, on 
MOig retoined to Parliament by an overwhelming 
ihhiorily in the 1906 elections, he proceeds : 

^'My vkm. was (and is) that in the peculimr 
rdations in which he stands to the Government, 
•iba wpridw politioal loiirnidist does better not ^ 
a position sin which he itSems either 
^ M rewvii^ a past ^services^ or td to 

hissnilf lincto an to ' wtadAp futliTe 


m 

einei • * • Ltfokbg at all the eonditknua and 
knotting the mnummnble subtle infiueneet-^any 
of them most difficult to resist-whioh prevent the 
mm expression of opinion, 1 own I diould like to 
see the working jounudists generally make it a xiue 
that, so long as they are working journaliste, thej 
will not accept this particular form of *reoognitaon\*' 
(Vol. 1, pp. 137-gK 

1 hove mention^ the names of a few Indian 
journalists who could stand some sort of comparison 
with their English confreres, feut they— one and aUr— 
belong to the irreclaimable past. At the present time 
we cannot boast, of a single editor who deserves being 
mentioned in the same breath as those veterans of the 
English, or the Indian, variety. This is not necessarily 
to be a laudator temporia acti, to be a worshipper of 
the past simply because, it is the past ; it is merely to 
express a pregnant truth, .however unpleasant. '*We are 
all mighty fine fellows,” no doubt, as “R.L.8.” said 
in another connection, but we cannot hold a candle 
either to the Scotts and Maasinghams, or to the Subrar 
manyams and Natarajans. 

“Old" and “Newt** Joubnaubm 
1 started by saying that 1 took occasion, in my 
book on JoumaHam, to devote what many were con- 
strained to regard as somewhat disproportionate sp^ 
to the belauding of not a few of England’s most famous 
editors. My chief purpose in so doing was to inbue In 
us, who are but their humble camp-followers, a due 
sense of reverence and emulation. The times, I am 
aware, are not propitious for the first : we are, 
evidently, not only as good as our fathers but are, if 
possible, considerably better than our fathers. But 1 
do believe that, notwithkanding the strains and stresses 
of our hectic life, we are not past praying for as far 
as the second is concerned. As 1 had been at so much 
pains to expound elsewhere, I am a votary in the 
shrine of the “old” journalism, and am decidedly of 
•the opinion that the “new” is not a patch upon it. If 
this view of mine is correct, it follows that we cannot 
have too much of emulation. Even then, of course, we 
may not all become the Bcotts and Massinghams, the 
Spenders and Gardiners, of our generation. Our duty 
is to strive, to strive as none ever strove before, 
leaving the reward where it rests— on the knees of the 
gods. 

Besides, the supremely great journalist, like the 
supremely great poet, is bom, not made : nor (worse 
luck !) is the moment of his arrival heralded by any 
signs and portents. Even the acknowledged giants can- 
not boast of their nativity as Glendower boasted of 
his: 

" . . ... at my nativity 

The front of. heaven was full of fiery shapes. 

Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 
The Imme and huge fobndation of earth 
«Bl^aked like a coward.*’ 

Thm as more truth in what “H.W.M.*’ says at 
the b^giiuiing of his review of Mr. B. M. TomIiiUKm*s 
becA:^ Lotidim Biver, in the NaHan of March 1!8^ UM 
(Kefnigted iit B* W, Mht p. )ftl) : . . . 



ifc isti^ab ; but ^ 
mm mof^ M£ of Imliee of their arrival. Tho 
< mbaifOt taeir btff^ to haodle their material,- the 
^wom 4iee6ir^ #hat an extraordinarily rich and 
plaatio it 18 . It does not matter very much 
what j^uoieot they choose ; it matters not at all how 
often that subject has ' been treated. The last 
Madonna may be as good as the first, and there is 
always a^ fleet of fighting Temeraires to be towed 
to tarir berto.” ^ 

JbtIBNAUSTS' 'UiaiMA Tbulo” 

It has been said that every soldier on the battle- 
field carries the baton of a Field-Marshal in his knap- 
eack. So does every working journalist aspire to be the 
full-blooded editor of a newspaper. That is his Ultima 
Tkide, FTirvana, Journey’s End, what you will. (A 
’‘free-lance” journalist, however, has his nomination 
automatically cancelled in these editorial stakes : once 
a “free-lmioe” always a “free-lance”). But we live iu 
g fast-moving world, where “go-getting” is the supreme 
law, having any day more sanctity than the Ten 
Beatitudes, and 1 have known persona that had been 
practising IgWyeis till, the other suddenly abandon- 
ing. the predncte of the various law courts in order to 
grace the editorial chair of an important paper or 
periodical ; atid making a good job of it, too, if 
ciroulation figures are any criterion. Nay, 1 have 
known persons that could not be said to have had 
even this redeeming qualification, or any qualification 
for that matter— least of all that of writing-pitch- 
forked into the editorial gadi, and, what is more 
astounding still, contriving to remain there for years 
and years, with a steadily widening halo around their 
heads, a nimbus as large as life itself. But this is 
'Indian” journalism all over, a journalism that has its 
own standards— or, rather, to be candid, lack of 
standards. 

In i^ite . df these exceptions, however, journalists, 
even in India, have, in most cases, to work their way 
up to the editorship, beyond which there is nothing in 
the joumaHstio heirarohy. The road is long, and the 
journey tedious, and by far the majority of the 
aspirants fall by the way-side : all the more, it seems 
to me, should we hand out bouquets to the few— the 
, miserably few— that do succeed in occupying the 
Chiefs room on their own merits and not by virtue of 
that modem "rope-trick”— the upward pushing of their 
proteges to "the topless towers of Ilium” by benevolent 
godfathers, a kind of supercapillary action unknown to 
phiw sdsnise. 


this the editor riiotild be an 

l^ted jouimalist hkneelf. Be must be fully 
with the tricks of his trade : then only can be emploF 
other gifted journalists under him. Here, as elsewbeirei. 
team-work counts^ and the man reaponrihle for tbe 
assezrdiliiiijg of the team is noneP- else - but the editor. 
This does not fail to impress the pubHc, befoie long. 
The articles are generally written- round a ^particulajr 
point of view, and if' there is any ^damnable iteration!* 
it Is eminently excusable. 

Then thete ta the question of thorough indepen- 
dence ohd integrity. Your great editor haa certain 
unalterable principles and he will sooner let the paper 
perish than abandon them. The word “equivocation” 
does not find a place in his dictionary. He does not 
trim his sails to the prevailing political wind. Nor is 
he an undue respecter of persons. He. writes articles 
that breathe this indomitable spirit in every line. The 
erase for compromise, for appeasement at any cost, is 
alien to him, his Jorte beii^, rather, to hammer away, 
for what he is worth, at certain fundamentals of 
political action that he has contrived, after laborious 
study, to make his own. He curries no one’s favours, 
nor dees He blench from anyone’s frowns. He never 
takes the line of least resistance. He is a “live wire” 
among his contemporaries, and he turns his paper into 
a "live wire” among its contemporaries. In other 
words, he stands four square to all the winds that blow. 
Such an editor was C. P. Scott and such an editor was 
H. W. Massingham ; such an editor is Mr. Gerald 
Barry of the News Chronicle ; such an editor was 0. 
Y. Chintamani. 

But look around Indian papers now and you will 
rarely come across such an editor— deast of all iu 
Congress papers, which have practically no politics but 
only personalities, and whose one hobby is to dance to 
the tune of the Congress, irrespective of what the tune 
is. It is the papers that must give a lead t^ the 
politicians, not vice versa. And by "papers,” of course, 
is meant their editors. Thus it has happened, not once, 
but any number of times, that one cannot pin these 
editors down to a fixed view for even a few days on 
end : they have no firm conviction of their own, 
depending entirely, as they do, on the Congress to lend 
them one provisionally. Reading Congress papers, with 
their adroit performances on the political trapeze, ^Svefel 
one not relief or relaxation but a sort of "morxung- 
after” sensation. The drawback of Indian newspapeia 


Who IB A Gbbat Editor f 

What is it that distinguishes the great editor from 
the ordinaiy one 7 Thtoe is such a thing as “editorial 
peVBOnality A great, editor imposes that personality 
upon the wjmle paptgt^roin the first page to the last. 
Thenceforward it bears his unmistakable stamp. 
Nobody Cares to enquire about the common run of 
newspapers as to who their editors are : one is as good, 
tor as bad> as another. But there are a few which 
acsnpel one to aric that question. The fact of their 


genendly is this preternatural dependence upon the 
whims and caprices of those politkiaas who happen td 
o^py the centre of the stage at a given saomcnt^; 
and it is humiliating to observe how they have 
themaelvto to faun on certain promineht 
belauding them to the skies for their heinous 
no hm than for their glorious aohievemantf; 

The nahok spirit of Infiian pdHtks to gitto* 
genetic to ihe growth of a virUe JouvnaUsm. 
m OM^head ; there m no biide to tyf .r 




The K)>yhcr Pass 







Bt ailBBATA CmOm > mJhY , ha. (Oal>/BA. (Citotab.), Barrister-at-Law 


lliSAas3i^ Tiio raiaka foramost among Uie men i.f out- 
atanding of the present time. A loyi I and 

seasoned Coxnimunist, for the past twen^ years he hai, 
as an ai^ of the Comintern, done excellent J¥ork 
in various imrts of Bufope. He returned to Yug^elavia 
a short while before the last, war, and ever sin^e has 
shown great qualities of leadership in oraatiisiiig the 
Gommniiist Party. The most onagnificent perforioance, 
however, he displayed in his guerrilla warfsrt and 
resistance movement^ He created, os The New Stales-- 
man and Nation pointed out, a highly trained and 
efficient army out of peasant boys which ha^l lield 
twenty-five divisions of the enemy, and ou'Joitglit 
Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Ustoshi, and Chetniks. 
He becaone the unchallenged leader of the Yugoslav 
people. 

The economic reforms that Tito had intr<»duoed 
since the liberation brought more support from the 
masses. Industiy, transport and wholesale distribution 
were fully socialized. Retail distributing centres, all 
shops including one-man concerns, were gradually 
closed down and transformed into State shops. 
Different factories competed to speed up production. 
There has been a good deal of levelling down of 
inequalities, and the high officials receive the same 
extra rations as the (manual workers, so that In this 
respect a miner and a cabinet minister arf; both 
treated the same. The Church lands have bee i con- 
fiscated. The maximum holding permitted is fifty acre^ 
per family. There is a chain of co-operative (’gricul- 
tiiral societies run by the unpaid voluntary labour of 
the peasants. The co-operative system controls the 
agrarian econouny, as well as the social and cultural 
life of the people. Peasants who do not take part in 
it would not be able to procure seed and fertilizer or 
implements, nor could they sell their produce. As in 
some other Communist countries in Eastern Europe, 
every adult Yugoslav is expected to put in, on top 
of his ordinary day’s work, a few hours of unpaid 
labour each week to help the State in its reconstrue- 
tion progfamme. Bread, meat, sugar and oil are 
ratii^aedj and •everyone has juet sufficient. Yet, there 
exists to . a limited extent, a free market where one 
can jdbtain almost anything he wants if he is prepared 
to .pay an exhorbitant price. 

Viewed in this light, Cominform'e ex-oommunica- 
tion of ths Yi^slav Party oottnie as the biggest surprise 
in recent yBar8.*Several reasons that could explain this 
apparently esoterie rift are diaeamible fri>m th(; oon- 
fusbsf amjf of <dmrgee and coonter-oharges. What 
gems most important is the Buaelaa design to use the 
Tuggetev ^al!my kg w auxiliary to the Bed Army. It 
im object of the Soviet Military MWon ii Bel* 
gmda to hge^ the integratiQB^ TMs Tito r^usud to 
lUBoei^ Be barista on preserving the sapaiate identity 
of stgong a&d ,d3S#linad army wbUh k hk ow% 
^^iaiien, n development ot bk Sm, pavlkaai 


and staffed akaost entirely by his wartime colleagues 
and lieutenants. Conflicts soon arose and it became 
.impossible for the Russian unilitary advisers to func- 
tion, and 80 they had to vrithdraw. In this connexion, 
the Jovanovie episode seems very eignificant. General 
Arso Jovanovie, an intimate friend of Tito and his 
Chief of Staff for four years, *wa8 r^prted to have 
strong Russian sympathies. He was the loader of a 
section of the Yugoslav Army that believed in its 
virtual integration with the Red Army. It is not im- 
probable that he was inspired by the Russians to 
organize a revolt against the Tito regime ; at least, 
that suspicion must have been there in Tito’s mind, 
when, therefore, the General was trying to escape to 
Rumania, presumably for further instructions from 
Moscow, he was shot down by Tito’s frontier guards. 

In the second place, it was an important charge 
against Tito that he was drifting towards nationalism, 
and devcloi^ing an imperialist outlook^ both being 
alien to the Marxist-Leninist way of thinking. The 
way he approached the pr(:ft>lom of Trieste made the 
Russian position very difficult aimong the Italian 
Camxnunists. Tito’s demand for the incorporation of 
Karinthia betrays an aggressively nationalist spirit, 
making the Russian position once again very delicate 
which has led to an unfortunate deadlock in negotia- 
tions for an Austrian Peace Treaty. His desire for an 
independent Macedonia increased the difficulties of 
the Greek situation, and has put fresh obstacles for 
the Russians, in their policy towards South-Eastern 
Europe. Moscow does not approve of Tito’s design for 
a Balkan federation. The Yugoslav Communist Party 
has denied all charges of nationalism. They point out 
instead, that they have given considerable economic 
help to Albania, and have given up their claim for 
£25 million worth of reparations due from Bulgaria. 
They have also supplied grain to Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia in their years of crop failure, and have sent 
supplies to General Markos in Greece. With a tinge 
of satire they further observe that during the war the 
Ruarions have deprived more help from them than they 
gave in return. 

Finally, Tito has been discreffited as a pseudo- 
Communist who is deliberately delaying the plan for 
collectivization of land, and under whose leadership 
the Yugoriav Party is unaking unholy compromises 
with the small bourgeois circles of the Popular Front, 
aa described in a Rumanian statement quoted by the 
IHmes, Mr. Rakosi, Deputy Premier of Hungary, in his 
(q)eech reported in the Manchester Ouardiffn of 
August 23 observed : 

*Tito and his .followers torture,' imprison and 
persecute those comrades who sui^.ort the Soviet 
union, the Gominfonm and the unity of the work- 
ers. t%i6 present gai^ter leadership is going to 
drag our southern neighbour to catastrophe.” 

Tito, however, retorts that four-fifth eff the mem- 
beie of the present Parliament are Communiste md 
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the Peoples* ]^nt ^d Peoplee^ OcMOiinitiees are 
all dominated by Party members, fie thinks that rapid 
colleeti'viaation of agricultural areas would be uusuitH 
able and impracticable at' the present moment in 
Yugodavia. He. wants to go slow 'mth the peasants 
who fomn. 85 per cent of the total population. Russia 
alone wants to hasten *oo]leotiyisation, while the Poles, 
Hungarians and the Yugoslavs wish to attain this 
Ultoate goal by peaceful means and the willing oo^ 
operation of the peasants. It is etrange that Yugoslavs 
alone should be singled out for bitter Cominform 
Gondemnation. 

Russia has cut off supplies of capital goods and 
military equipment. Albaxua is not sending any petrol, 
although she promised to send 120 thousand tons in 
1048. Rumania has stopped oil deliveries. As Csecho- 
alovakia and Himgary depend upon Yugoslavia for 
many things, it is unlikely that they would impose full 
scale economic sanctions. Doubtless, however, this 
tightening up of supplies from the East, if carried 
any further, would seriously impede the smooth 
execution of Yugoslavia's Five Year Plan. Meanwhile, 
the Western countries are looking ahead with cautious 
optimxom. It is their hope that economic pressure 
from the East will drive Tito into closer relations with 
the West ; perhaps at first better trade connections 
will <be set up with the innocent bourgeois countries 
like Sweden and Switzerland, eventually to be linked 
up with the aa^owedly imperialist powers. The Eco^ 
nomist has advised the Western democracies to snap 
up this opportunity at once, on a strict basis of ijuid 
proquo. Already two trade agreements have been con- 
cluded with Western countries, and many tmore are 
expected to follow. 

Each aide has taken recourse to polemics and 
vituperation. The Cominform propaganda apparently 
is directed not against the Yugoslav people, but what 
they call the misguided leadership of the present 
regime. They would like to see *1110 overthrown by his 
own people. Tito's reaction has been more violent. 
Hundreds of alleged supporters of the Cominfonmi 
were swiftly removed from the important positions 
that they held in the militia, army, navy, airforce and 
the various Government departimenta. This sudden and 
effective purge displays Tito’s remarkable courage and 
eflSoiency. His secret police knoWn as '^Chsna” is built 
up on Russian style, and when it strikes, it is nithless. 
It has been spying with great success over Russian 
espionage. Mr. Rankovitch, the Minister of Interior, 
and 'nto’s right-hand man, is responsible for the 
liquidation of all rmiegade elements. * 

The July Congress of the Yugoslav Cotnmunist 
Party, which' decided to take up the challenge qf the 
Cominform, hwr^en described by t:he loyal members 
of tbe Russian bloc as a terrorised convention that 
does not represent the will of the people, Vj Ifuck, 
the, ttjfgm. of the HungArian Communist Party, is of 
the that Tito eouid not have taken the 

CkniigM him but for ^ iaereased personal 


l^oriSOet^,. mass expulsions from the Party/ amsts 
and purges^ among owny officers and lUveihnty 
students. Thb newspaper of the Yugo^v Party, SoHm, ^ 
observed that 

^Those who d^ted Tito did so because ^they 
were weak, and not out o{ any serious political 
conviction ; and if any strong pressure had come 
from the West and not from the East, they would 
have just as readily deserted ; which proves that 
such desertion docs not mean that the Cominform 
is right.” 

Whatever the Cominfonn countries might say 
under Russian dictation, it seems almost certain that 
they are fully aware of the great risks involved in 
such a hazardous experiment. The revival of the 
quarrel between the Slavs for Macedonia will seriously 
jeopardize common action against Greece.. Albania is 
left isolated, and she naturally feels helpless without 
Yugoslavia’s friendship. The territorial readjustments 
that the Bulgarians and the Yugoslavs agreed to work 
out will no more be possible. The Czechs with their 
strong democratict tradition would not really appreciate 
such rough treatment meted out to a friendly nation. 
The expulsion of M. Gomiilka, Vice-Presmier and the 
Polish Communist leader, is immensely significant as 
it shows that there are many Communists whose full 
sympathies are with Tito, and who feel most unhappy 
about this unfortunate incident. The Western Com- 
munists, Togliatti and Duclos are not unaware that 
their task is made much harder in their own countries, 
by this one outstanding example of Russian totali- 
tarianism. 

The expulsion • of the Yugoslav Party has a 
message for Communists everywhere in the world. It 
lias shown bow fatal it is to dare challenge the wishes 
of Kremlin. The precedent that has been set up in the 
Bucharest meeting may be used any moment against 
any of the signatories that have endowed it. Marshal 
Tito like his comrades in Eastern and Central Europe, 
can surely boast of great constructive aohievements, 
particularly in the field of economic reforms, and yet 
he h^d to quit the Cominfoim, as he found too much 
subservience to a foreign power progressively de- 
moralizing and dangerously depressing. • 

The Western Powerg have no reason to feel much 
elated either. It has been suggested that their efforts 
should be directed towards 'widening every crack dn 
the Eastern monolith.’ But what seems to have been 
forgotten is that neither Tito, nor any of bis. erstwhile 
colleagues, are* ea^y nuts to crack. iW' would explain 
why at the last conference on the Riv^r 'Danube, 
Yugc^lavia jpin^ the Cominform nations in reiristing 
the Western exploitation of the river^a navigable . 
course. Again, sometime ago, t^e Yugoslav^ time 
forward with outright condenmtiot^ of ' 

Irnpeoaliam in Anan countnes. zeei^^ 

have Inken saner view when it observed that 
solid* frofiit' in South-Baatem ‘Europe my have 
weakened but it slByg inkafOt^ . ; 



THE POUnCO-ECONOMlC BASIS OF INDO-AFGEAN UNDERSTANDING 

• By PBdP. MANORANJAN CHAUDHURI, 


With an illuminating past of great traditions and 
blight history, Afghanistan has been a meeting-ground 
of Indian and Hellenic cultures. It is this glorious land 
that served to create a fusion of these two great 
cultures. From time immemorial down to the present 
day Afghanistan has ever remained a true friend and 
neighbour of India and the relies of the ancient Indian 
culture on her soil gives evidence of her great intimacy 
with the continent. And the day ha^s dawned when once 
again these two countries will have to be united, not 
only for the cause of Asia but for the oppressed 
millions of the world. 

The drama of post-war reconstruction enacteef on 
the Asian stage has thwarted the high hopes of all 
freedom-lovers of the world. In spite of the U.N.O., 
in spite of all peace-efforts, it is almost apparent that 
a conspiracy is afoot to keep the Asians in perpetual 
bondage. The unabated Dutch oppression in Indonesia 
bears testimonj^ to this. India, rightly, with her Asian 
neighbours, took up the Indonesian cause, when no 
redre.ss was fortheoming from any quarter. The united 
\oice of Asia has been raised against the imperialistic 
aggression in Indonesia. Twentieth century civilisition 
is menaced by a dirty game of power-politics. Hence, 
for the sjike of world-peace and liberty, a united front 
in Asia is a vital necessity It is through one another's 
acqimintunce and the knowledge gained therefrom that 
such H unity can be effected, and it is through the 
in util al exchange of commodities as well as of ideas 
that this feeling of unity may be strengthened and 
biiKsed upon a surer foundation and better undersUnd- 
ing. It is with this aim in view that the writer, in the 
present article, would try to throw light on the geo- 
political and geo-economic bases of Indo-Afghan 
relationship. 

• Gfiio-POLmcAL Background 

Hardly has the boundary of any other country of 
Asia so much fluctuated during the last few decades as 
tihat of Afghanistan. It is obviously due to the country 
being situated as a buffer state between the Soviet and 
the British territories. Anyway the Afghan territory, 
administered by the Amir, con^prises an area of 246,000 
sq. miles between latitude 20 deg. 23 min. N. and 
38 deg. 31 min. and longitude 60 deg. 45 min. and 
74 deg. 55 min. 

The Soviqjb territory on the north marks the 
boundary of Afghanistan. This northern boundaiy runs 
from Zulfikar on the west to Lake Victoria on. the 
east. Afghanistan is mostly a rugged mountainous 
country. Save and except the deserts to the south and 
south-east of Afghanistan, and the lower part of the 
ooufses of the river Helmond and Hari Rud, it has an 
average elevation of over 4^100 feet above sea-level, 
considerable tracts lying over even 7,000 feet. On the 
and eaet, the massive ranges of mountains form 


a natural boundary and they often rise to 15,000 to 
20,000 feet above sea-level. The Hindukush ranks first 
among these mountains, and is considered to be the 
real strategic frontier *of India, an idea which bespeaks 
of a landscape-homogeneity beti^cen the Indus apd the 
Hindukush. The richest Afghan province, Afghan 
Turkestan, is isolated by the {Q^dukush from Kabul, 
the political centre of the country. South of the 
Hindukush, the country is mainly pastoral and many 
of the tribes therefore are nomads ; many of these 
nomads more down to India for trade or for gazing 
their cattle in winter. 

The next in importance is the Koli-i-Baba range. 
Starting from the western peaks of the Hindukush, it 
divides into three branches 1o the south of Yak Walang, 
viz,, Band-i-Turkestan, the Siah Biibak or Bank-i-Baba 
and the Band-i-Baian. The Band-i-Baian, also known 
Ojs Safed Koh at its western end, forms the dividing line 
between the Hari Rud and the Helmond basins. The 
Koh-i-Baba has an average elevation of about 10,000 
feet above eea-lcvel. 

There is another Safed Koli in eastern Afghanistan 
also. This chain divides the valley of Jalalabad from 
the Kiirram river and Afridi Tirah. It is h^re, between 
Jalalabad and Peshawar that the famous Khybcr Pass 
is situated. 

Afghanistan comprises the three great river 
basins of the Oxu«, the Helmond and the Kabul. The 
Hari Rud and Murghab basins may be included in the 
Oxus basin, though neither of them retains its 
individual characteristic, the former losing itself in the 
desert lying to the north-west of Afghanistan and the 
latter in the Tejend Oasis. 

The entire northern Afghanistan falls into the 
Oxus basin whose southern watershed is defined by the 
Hindukush, the Koh-i-Baba and the Band-i-Baian, 
separating it from the basins of the Kabul and the 
Helmond. The Helmond with its tributaries drains all 
the south-western portion of Afghanistan. It has its 
source in the western slope of the Paghmau range 
between Kabul and Baniian and runs at the outset in 
a south-westerly direction. It is joined by three tribu- 
taries, the Arghan, the Tarnak, and the Arghaaian. It 
covers the next 75 miles of its journey in the same 
direction till if is finally lost in the Seistan Hamun. 
The Paghman range divides the basin of the Kabul 
river from that of the Helmond. This river rises about 
40 miles west of Kabul. It passes in an easterly direc- 
tion up to Dakka, till it takes a northward direction 
and then turns east and finally south to meet the 
Indus at Attock. Its main northern tributaries are the 
Panjshir, the Tagao, the Alishang, the Alinagar and the 
Kunar. They rise in the valleys north and north-east 
of Kabul and their valleys form* passes communicating 
with Badakshan, Kafiristan, Chitral and Pamixs. 

The south-eastern comer of Afghanistan is drained 
by the river Qomal which rises in the hills about 60 

\ 
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miles south-east of Ohaini. It debouches intd^ the 
\ alley of the Indus at Kajuri Kach. 

Sb^duding Victoria in eastern Wakhan, there is 
strictly speaking one lake in Afghanistan, namely, the 
Ab-i-lstada, lying about 65 miles south-west of Ghaeni. 
The water is extremely salty anJ bitter and does not 
support any fish. The surrounding area is sparsely 
populated. 

Much of the wealth of Afghanistan lies in the 
Oxus area. Besides long-staple cotton,— sugar-beet, soya 
bean, lobaooo and other cash crops arc grown here. 
During the last Great War, sugar-beet factories were 
set up and textile factories driven by hydro-clectric 
I)OWcr were constructed. Coal deposits are found in the 
toot-hills. Moreover, Afghanistan grows abundant fruits, 
nuts and vegetables. The numerous cascades on the 
north of the Hindukush offer great possibilities tor the 
development of cheap electric power. When the last 
World War broke out there were about a hundred 
German experts in Afghan employ setting up factories 
and hydro-electric plants and building roads and 
bridges. A very great portion of the plants and 
iniichinery was supplied by Germany nt uneconomic 
prices. Berlin and Kabul were linked together, there 
was a bi-wcekly air service between these two cities 
via Tehran. There was also a wireless link between the 
two cities. “There were German schools in Kabul, and 
Afghan students were educated in Germany at the 
expense of the German Government.” Germany aimed 
at political hfegemony over the Middle-Eastern coun- 
tries through cultural means. But Afghanistan, which 
maintained an independent status despite her frontier 
conflicts with Russia and Britain, never fell au easy 
prey to German designs and retained her integrity 
utilising German help for her best inteiest.* Afghanistan, 
like India, thus underwent many Indo-Afghan trials 
and tribulations in her political life, an experience 
which makes Indo-Afghan friendship stabler and 
surer. 

The creation in 1865 of the Durand line between . 
the Afghan and the British territories, separated about 
55 lakhs of Pathans from their kith and kin. Herein 
lies the genesis of the movement aiming at the creation 
of a Pathanistan in the North-Western Frontier. 

Reagent T^ecnds in InikvAfghan Trade 

Unfortunately no regular statistics «of the foreign 
trade of Afghanistan arc published by the Afghan 
Government. Certain statements by experts represent- 
ing different trading bodies are contained in the latest 
iasue of Almanack de Kabul, An account of trade to 
1316 and 1317 Shamsi (corresponding to the years 
1937-38 and 1938-39) included here can be obtained 
from these statements. 

The Brccount, as gathered by tlTc Indian IVade 

* For A ciitlisAl qtpredAtion of foroign IntrigUM in Afihnniiun 
SiMio cfliuolt •ttthor't nrtielo *Tover-FoUtlcA In AfglwiifUn" in FA# 
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Agent at Kabul from these aofurces, is ^ven^below tor 
the 1 tier’s totormatioxL .The following details will 
eniigliten us as to how much Afghanistan depends on 
foreign countries and especially on India. 

1 he Afghan Sugar Syndicate holds monopoly in 
the import of sugar and petrol from all sources— from 
Russia, India) and other countries. 

According to the report of the Indian Trade Agent 
in Kabul tor the quarter Gctobcr-December, 1939, the 
Afghan Sugar Syndicate gave to Russia opium^ goat 
and .•^beep skin in return of the import of sugar' and 
pelroi. Individual traders, it is reported, have 
purchased cotton piccegoods, velveteen, etc., from 
Russia in exchange of goat and sheep skin, wool and 
ba^na skin (t.c., the skin of young lambs bom of 
ordtopi'y sheep other than Karakul). 

1 be trade with Russia is transacted on the border 
line .ireas and is not however expected to affect the 
balacie of trade. 

. 1 rcviously Persian lamb-skins were exported to 

U.K. and Germany from Afghanistan. During 1940 
they fetched good prices from the United SUtes. With 
the outbreak of the War exports increased by leaps and 
boun Is but this time the U.S.A. occupied the place of 
U.K. and Germany. 

'‘Fruits, nuts and vegetables” form the next 
impo tant item of exports from Afghanistan. They are 
mostly sent to India. According to the report of the 
Indian Trade Agent in K abul, Persian lamb-skins, fruits, 
nuts md vegelabl(?s, altogether accounted for 84 per cent 
of tl e entire exports from Afgiianistan in 1939-40. 
Thos^ commodities form the bulk of Afghanistan's 
cxpoils. Of lute, Afghanistan’s exports of raw cotton 
and *'aw wool ha\e considerably increased. 

1 Tp to 1939-40 Afghanistan imported chemicals, 
drug^*, medicines, perfumery, instruments, machineiy, 
factoiy products, hardware and cutlery from Germany. 

The U.S.A. also took share in this and Afghanistan 
considerably depends for these goods on this country 
at present. The import from Java is entirely sugar and 
that from Iran conai.sts of kerosene and oil. 

/jnong the less important countries that supply 
good ‘ to Afghanistan arc China (green tea, cotton 
pioct i^oods, cotton and silk manufactures), Czecho- 
slovi>kia (machinery formerly) and Italy (machinery 
formerly). 

India supplies Afghanistan with boots and shoes, 
chendcals, drugs, dyeing materials, glass and glass- 
ware, hardware, cutlery, leather, jnachinery, paper, 
provisions, salt (though now locally jobtained from 
soun.es in Herat), sugar, tea, cotton, textile, silk- 
man«ifacture, wool, tobacco and other thousand and one 
thin/8. 

This mutual economic dependence augurs well tor ; •r 
a still closer relation between India and Afghanistan 
and it is expected that the policies of the two govecn- 
mer.l» would place Indo-Afghan relationship on a 
stabler tooting and a better understanding. 



POETRY OF Ts S. EUOT 

Bt S. M. H. BURNEY 


T. 8. Emot, who has been awarded the Nobel Prifc 
for Literature this year, is the greatest living poet of 
English lang^iage lo^ay. His poetry marks a complete 
break, if not a violent revulsion, from the nineteenth 
century’s poetic traditions. Ho is the most ihorougiily 
representative pool, of the age and ^omething of a 
prophet. 

The first n'action to Eliot’s poetry wa.s one of be- 
wildormeut and irritation. The reasons for this be- 
wilderment arc not far to seek. The first the 
absence of any intellectual appe^arance in his poems, 
although there is a subtler and deeper (coherence, emo- 
tional rather than logical. Beside?, his poetry is over- 
int/cllectualiscd ; like Wordswrorth and Arnold he writes 
primarily^ for a small group of saddened intellectuals for 
whom the world is a waste land. His audience is, no 
doubt, few but fit. One reason for this is his excessive 
use of allusion. A poem which is full of learned and 
inexplicable allusions 1o The Aspen Papers, Othello, 
A Toccata of Oalujrpis, Marston, The Phoenix and the 
Turtle, Antony and Cleopatra, Donne’s Ext<mi\ Mac- 
h(th, Ihr Merchant o] Venice, etc., is more of a jig- 
saw puzzle than a poem. He uses allusion as a device 
for compression, I'hc Waste Ijand, equivalent in con- 
tent to an epic, is n miracle of com])ression. It is rich 
in far-fciched and learned allusions — allusions to the 
Vjmimhads, Miss J. L. Weston^s From Ritual to 
Romance, Buddha’s Fire Sermon, Si, Augustine’s Oon- 
fcHsions, Froude’s Elizabeth, Danle’.s Purgatorio, The 
Golden Bough, The Tempest, She Sioop.s to Conquer, 
etc. etc. 

Obscurity is another common chargti brought 
against Eliot’s poetry. Middleton Murry, writing about 
The Waste Land, says: 

The work offends against the most elcnumtary 
canon of good writing that the immediate effect 
should be unambiguous.’ 

I. A. Richards, commenting upon this observation, 
rightly remarked : 

“Th^ truth is that very much of the best poem 
is. nec^arily ambiguou^ in its immediate effect. 
An original poem, as much as a new branch ot 
Mathematics, compels the mind which receives it, 
to grow and this takes time.” 

According to Charles Williams, Eliot achieves in- 
tensity at the expense of clarity. 

Yet another charge most readily brought against 
him is that he repeats himself. The nightingale, the 
rats, the smoky end of candle and Cleopatra’s barge 
recur in his poems. This does not indicate any poverty 
of inspiration. On the other hand, he employs these 
images too often, because they **fix a point of stability 
in the drift of experience.” These images are what he 
calls objective correlatives. In the Urdu Ohasftl a few 
set images are employed again and again— for they bring 


an emotional aurw with them and spare the poet the 
trouble of inventing new ones. Ghalib* says: 

'7/nr chand ho mushahi-diyae-haq hi guftagu, 

Banti nahin hai bada^o-saghar kahay haghair ; 
Maflab hai naz-o-ghamza,* walay guftagu men kam, 
Chalta nahin hai dashna^o^khanjar kahay haghair, 
fEven if one talks of manifestation of God, 
One cannot do away with (the words) Wine and 
Cup; 

Although one means blandishment and coquetry, 
One cannot help using (the words) lance and 
dagger.] 

These set images are stock-in-trade of the poet. 
So far the objections and doubts expresswl about 
Eliot's poetry. Now before discus.sing his technique, it 
may be noticed in passing that Eliot felt a deep affinity 
w'ith the modes of thought and feeling of the seven- 
teentli century poets, especially the Metaphysicals. He 
has revived in his poetry some of the technical devices 
of the Mctaphysicals, particularly of Donne — the con- 
versational tone, the irregular sentence structure, the 
alternation of the colloquial and the grand, the com- 
bination of wit and passion, the mcKiley of images, 
the riot of mi.\ed metaphors, the rapid, almost 
kaleidoscopic association of ideas, the liberal use of 
paradoxes, etc. Thus he has evolved a medium of 
expression, that corresponds to the complexity and in- 
tricacy of modern life. 

The most, outstanding feature of his tochniqiic 
what I. A. Richards aptly calls ^‘Music of Ideas.” Ideag 
of all kinds, like the musical phrases, are arranged not 
"that they may tell us something but their effects may 
combine in'o a coherent whole of feeling.” His poems 
have an air of a monologue. They arc a kind of ju- 
jutsu trick. They are a series of unrelated images ; 
the coherence therein being, not logical or intellectual 
but more real, emotionkl. 

Ryes I ncfni not meet, in dreams 
In death’s dream kingdom, 

These do not appear 
There, the eyes are 
Sunlight on a broken column, 

There is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind’s singing 
More distant and more solemn 
Titan a fading star. 

The Hollow Men and The Waste Layid arc the 
most notable examples of this device. 

Anothef characteristic of Eliot’s technique is the 
incessant use of objective correlatives. He knows that 
the appeal of all great poetry lies in the power, not 
to speak, but to suggest the truth. 

"The evocation of emotion by means of complete 
concrete objectification is the only right way of 

expressing emotion in art ReUance on a set 

of objects enables him to thread together the wide 
range of association.” 

1* A fvDOU* Uidn poet of the nineteeath eentary. 
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He believes that poetxy can communicate before 
it is understood. His poetry appeals to the ear before 
it appeals to the mind. “He exerts that power of his 
auditory imagination both for the beauty of sound and 
for richness of oonnotation.“ He early came under the 
influence of the French Symbolists. Consequently we 
find his poetry rich in symbolism. His favourite ayna*- 
bol for modern life without belief is rock. 

^ His images aie remarkable for iheir freshness and 
f^uggestiveness. 

When the evening is spread against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table, 
and 

Streets that follow like ledioiis argument 
Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question, 
and 

The moon has lost her memory 
A washed-out small-pox cracks her face. 

Like Wordsworth ho strove to <le<lro.V the 
convention of a stagnant and si)ecialised potUic diction. 
One of his methods of restoring freshness to words is 
obscurity. The field of sen.se-<Iafa has been consider- 
ably widened. Man has developed a new kind of 
perceptibility on account of the hiirrj' of modern life 
and scientific discoveries. The imagination of the poet 
is described as a wireless imagination. Hence something 
unusual and novel about the subjects of modern 
poetiy and their treatment. The novelty of form is thus 
accounted for by the novelty of malerial. One critie 
has remarked : 

“Any radical change in poetic form is likely to 
be the symptom of some vei7 much deeper change 
ill society and individual,” 

I have .«ecn the rnonu'nl of 1113'' greatness 

flickering 

And I have soon the eternal Footman holding 
ray coat and snicker 

And in short, I was afraid. 

The moments when we are 

Aware of the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at Mn>a-gales, 

How expressive, arresting and vital hit the phrases 
“eternal Footman" and “damp souls.” 

So are others : 

The worlds revolve like ancient women 
Gathering fuel in vacant Jots. 

* * * Hi V 

I should have been a pair of ragged daws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 

He vividly portrays the disintegration and decay 
of the modern civilization by his skilful use of the 
sordid. Eliot the critic says and Eliot the poet follows 
tbe dictum : ^ 

“The primary thing for the poet is not to have 
a beautiful world with which to deal ; it is to *5e 
able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness ; to 
see the boredom and the horror and the glory.” 

That is why his verse is stark and ungamished, 

At times Eliot’s style becomes reminiscent. He 
does not shy of making use of association in his 


poems. So rieh is the English literature in assodations 
that one cannot possibly avoid them : 

Sweet Thames, run softly till 1 end my song, 
is an echo from Spenser. 
But at my back in a cold blast I hear 
The rattle of the bones and chuckles spread 

from ear to ear, 

is reminiscent of Andrew Marvell'S. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying past 
When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone , 

She smoothes her hair with auiomaiic hand, 
And puU record on the gramophone. 

reminds us of the famous song of Goldsmith in The 
Vicar of Wakefield, 

T. E. Hulme observed, aud his observation is a 
loom clasaicus of criticism : 

“I prophesy that a period of dry hard classical 
verse is coming,” 

and it is to Eliot's credit that he has ushered in this 
period of “dry hard verse.” 

As regards Eliot’s metrical achievemonts, tlui fore- 
most is his rhythms which no one can resist. He has 
created new rh^^thms and his variations of the iambic 
line are masterly. Some of his other metrical innova- 
tions are tactical ellipses, intcu’nal rh.vinc, assonances, 
spring rhymes, vowel variations and alliteration. 

Gently dip but not too deep 

* * ^ 

But sound of water over a rock 

Where the hermit thrush sings in the pine trees 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 

But there is no water. 

George Saintsbury may dismiss it by calling it “a 
metrical unrest of style” and others may regard it a 
“metrical antinomianism” or “poetic Bolshevism,” 
But it may be said in its defence that it is tremendously 
a new experiment in English versification. 

On the whole, Eliot’s poems are marked by the 
integrity and wholeness of a work of art. To use bis 
own words : '' 

“The centre of value in a work of art is in the 
work produced, and not in the emotion or thought 
of the poet, that is, not the greatness, the intensity 
of emotion, but the intensity of the artistic proc^, 
the pressure, so to speak, under which the creation 
takes place that counts.” ^ 

The perfection of forfli, according to him, is th6 
only safeguard against the ravages of time. 

In some of his best poems, medium and materials, 
form and content are indistinguishable and that is the 
hallmark of a truly great artistic creation! 

Satire is Eliot’s forte. His satiric poems are per- 
vaded by a spirit of disgust and cyniemn. His favourite 
method of satire is self-flagellation. He laughs at the 
foibles and follies, not 0! others but of his own. The 
physician first heals hunself. 

No, 1 am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be 

e e e e 

1 grow old, 1 grow old 

1 shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled 
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I have measured oul my life with a coffee-spoon. 
His wit is learned and caustic : 

He laughed like an irresponsible foetus. 

« « 41 

One of the low on whom assurance sit 
As a silk hat on a Bradford Millionaire. 

The chief appeal of Eliot's poetry lies in its 
criticism of modern life. The disillusionment and dis- 
enchantment which the World War I brought in its 
wake, the emptiness of life, the meaninglcssm^ss of the 
universe, the decay of modern civilization and the 
western way of life, the social disintegration and 
economic crises — ^all these find their beautiful and 
effective expression in his poetry. 

Cecil Day Lewis says that it is very much t.o Mr. 
Eliot's credit that ho dotoctod the deuHi-will in 
w<\sl.c'rn civilization. At the close of Thp, Waste Land 
occur tlio prophetic words : 

L(uid(ui bridge falling <lown. falling down. 

falling down 

Id 

Datla. Davadliavam, Daniayaia 
Shanlili. Shantih, Shantih. 

Again in The Hollow Men 

Thi.^ is th(‘ way the world ends 

Thift is tlii’ way the w’ovld end.s 

This is llu' way the world ends 

Not with a bang hut a whimper. 

His vision of the modern civilization is character- 
istically sombre : 

Unreal city 

Thider flu' bniwn lOg of u winter dawn, 

A croxv'd flow'od over London bridge, so many 
I liad not thought death has undone so many. 
.Again, 

Wc are in rats’ alley 

Where tlie dead men lost their bones. 

Like his own Sweeney he realized “disillusionment 
of a generation and their own illusion of being di'i- 
illusioned." 

•He st’e.s the ‘skull beneath the* skin’, ‘the anguish 
of the marrow^’ 'the ague of the skeleton.’ Tins is a 
true picture of modern life : 

This is the dead land 
This is cactus land, 

Here tie stone images 

Are i-aised, here they receive 

Tfie Hupplieation of a df*ad man's hand 

Under the twinkle of a fading star, 

— The Hollow Mtn 

Boredom and ennui haunt rnuderii life. ‘Birth, 
copulation and death' is the sickening burden of the 
Psalm of Life today. We are “shape without form, 
shade without colour, paralysed force, ge.sture wdthout 
motion.” 

We are hollow men 
We are stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Head-piece filled with straw. 

The modern women dread children, the^ 

“only thirty one teeth and no children.” We have “tost 
life in living,” “wisdom in knowledge” and “knowledge 


in information." Our greatest monumenls are “the 
asphalt road and thousand lost golf balls." The modern 
civilization with its gross materialism, its obsession 
with sex, its loss of faith in religion, its hypocrisy, its 
“sick hurry and divided aims," its maddening boredom, 
comes in for scathing criticism at his hands. 

The basic cause of this *social disint/Ogvation is to 
be sought in the gradual and now complete loss of 
faith in religion. God has been banished out of this 
Sony scheme of things. The Godless universe is drifting 
aimlessly towards the rock : 

The re is no water but tlie. rock 1 
Kliol'^ o^Mi bel:it(‘d. yet sincere and enthusiastic 
conversion to Ronuin Callinlicism shows w'hat para- 
JiuMint imi'orlance lie attaches to religion in life : 
Where there is no temjde, there is no home. 

Man without God is seen! upon the wind driven 
Ihi.s way and that and finds no place of lodgement and 
germination. 

We are more anxious about the citizenship of the 
wcirld tlian about the citizenship of Heaven. Eliot's 
ideal i.s : 

A chapel for all 
And a job for each 

The cycle of Heaven in twenty centuries 
Brings us farther from God and nearer to Dust. 
IJis is a social creed : 

There is no life that is not in community 
And no community not lived in praise of God. 

ITis conception of peace is Dantesque : 

Our peace in His will. 

fn the end his attitudt* lo war may be noted in 
Llltir iiiddhoj })ublishecl recent ly. Ho knows the Hitler 
du\s hard in man. The law of the jungle is resorted to 
every' now and then. Man is perfecting deadlier 
w'oapons for self-destruction every day, atom bomb 
b(;ing the latest and the most diabolic of all. There is 
no escape, no way out of this ‘death's dreami kingdom/ 
‘this cactus land.* 

We only live, only .«iisiiire, 

{'onsumed by eillicT fire or fire. 

Any critique of Eliot's poetry would be incomplete 
willio\it a few word.s about The Waste Land, The 
1 IV/,n/c Lavd i.s a treuien clou, sly startling experiment. It 
has been differently evaluated. One critic, saj’s it is a 
work swinging perilously on the balance of madness 
and sanity, thr* i)roduct of a mind ready to snap under 
the tension of extreme pain. On the other hand, I. A. 
Richards calls it a ‘social document.* What Eliot says 
of James Joyce's experiment in fiction may, with equal 
truth, be applied to hi«i own technique, in The 
Land : 

“It is simply a w'ay of controlling, of ordering, 
of gi\ing a shape* and significance to the immense 
panorama of futility and anarchy which is con- 
temporary history.” 

Eliot’s achievement, in the domain of the poetic 
drama is by no means inconsiderable. His verse dramas, 
The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral and Sweeney 
AgoniMcs, hold out hopes 0 / a bright future for the 
poetic drama which has Jong been out of vogue. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL POSSIBILITIES IN THE MERGUI ISLES 

By PARESH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA, m.a. 


The Mergtii isles in the Bay of Bengal off the coast 
of Tenasscrim Division of South Burma possibly had 
great importance in the ancient and in the mediaeval 
days like the islands of the Aegean Sea of the 
Mediterranean. We have reasons to believe that these 
islands were used as Marine Stations by tlie Hindu- 
Buddhistic sailors of ancient India, who maintained a 
brisk trade with the golden re,alma of tlie Far-East 
and kept an intimacy with China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii by braving the hurricanes of the 
•Taiping* i.e., the Pacific Ocean.^ 

The above presumption is ibust\l on the following 
grounds : (1) Lc May has pointed out with justifica- 
tions that once there existed a trade-route between 
Moulmciu and Sawaiikhalok (North Siam).“ If this 
presumption goes true, then the possibility of the 
existence of a Bilauktaung route does not look entiriily 
objectionable. The supposed Tenasserim passage might 
have been utilised by the merchants anchoring their 
vessels in the harbours of th(; Mergui Archipelngo. 

(2) The inscription of Mahanavika Budha Gupta** 
testifies to the regular sea-borne trade which existed 
between India and the Western Coast of the Trans- 
Gangetic Peninsula in the 6tli century A.D. In that 
case the Mergui isles along with the islands of the 
Andaman, Nicobor and the Coco groups must have 
been used by the ancient sailors of India as Mooring 
Stations not only in eases- of dire need, but also for 
maintaining a barter-trade with the aborigines living 
in them. 

(3) I Tsing and Hiuen Tsang refer to a Hindu 
country named Lang-kia-Bu or Kama-Lanka which 


1. This wan an early ileaifiiiation of lUe Pacific a« found in the 

Chineao CUiaica. S«e Yiu Jen Yu'a urticle **Souih China Pcninaula 

and Taipiogr Sea : A Study in Geographical Nomoucluturc/' Journal oi 
tht Geograpkical Society of China, April, 1947. 

2. The Buddhist Art of Siam. W. 0. Honey, '*Thc Ceramic 

Art of China and Japan and the Other Countrlea of tho Far East.*’ 

II. Kem, Vorspraide Ceschriffent III, pp. 255, ft. 

J. W, l.aldlay, Note on the Inscriptions from Singapur and 
province Wellesley. J. A. S. B. XVII, 2, p. 247. 

N. P. Chakravurti, India and Java, Pari II. 

Mahanavika (Great Sea*Captaiii) Budhagupla wont tu Malay from 
a place called ‘‘Raktanirltika” which has been idontiiied with present 
Rangamati hi the Murihidabad district of Bengal. Some eeholara are 
even Inclined to take Hiuen Tsatig's (7th century A.D.) **Lo-t^mo-cble’' 
near Karnaiiiivarna, the c.ipilal of Sasanka, a» a Chinese abbreviation ol 
the place-name. 


Mas situated between Sri Kshetra (Prome) and 
Dvaravati (South Siam).^ This country has been 
identified by Huber, with reasonable justifications, 
with Tenasserim."’ Now, if really ancient Teriasscrim 
was inhabited by a group of Hindu colonists, who 
formed the kingdom of Lang-Kia-Su or Kama-Ltinka, 
we will have to admit without doubt that the Mergui 
Archipelago in tht' coastal sea of the country was not 
a I all uninhabited by them. 

(4) The early Hindu colonics of P’an Fan, Caiya, 
Nakhon Silhummarat, etc., developed in the narrow 
.strip of peninsular Siam and Malay." Those colonies 
appear to have been founded and later on populated 
by the Indian emigrants disembarking at the ports of 
Mergui, Kra’ and Takua-Pa. 

For the abov'e grounds, possibly, we may rea.son- 
ably attach an archaeological importance to the 
island-group of Mergui. In those scattered islmds 
traces of old Hindu-Buddhistic civilisation rnny be 
found out. The immense political importancf? of the 
Mergui Archipelago was even appreciated by the 
French militarists like Bussy and Suffrein during Ihoir 
relentless colonial rivalry with England in tlie 
18th century. Their a(iliviti(*8* seem perfectly in tune 
with the earlier imporialisl ic traditions of th(' 
Sumatran Sailendras, who.^e insular empire extended 
up to the Nicobors.® 

4. R, 0. Maxunidar, Suvarnadvipa, pp. 70 ff. ^ 

5. Bulletin de VErote Francahe */’ Extreme Orient (Vol. IV. 
Hanoi), p. 475. Prlliut alau prefer* to loeate It in Tonamieriin ilhid, 
pp. 400-8). The name **Lanka," which wa* originally the islatid- 
doniinion of demon kiiiu Ravaiia of the Ramayana, may euggeit 
iniiilur topography of the region. In that coae I.ang’kia-Su should ho 
bettor searched in the island of the Andaman Sea. 

6. K. G. Masumdar, lOid. Le May, Buddhist Art of Siam, 
S.ihnnny, The Sculptures of Siam, 

7. It has been identified with Ptolemy'* (2nd century A.D.). 
Takkola. See MrCrindle, Ptolemy. 

Le May, Ibid : he think* that, once there waa a maritime traffic 
between Kanchi and Mergui in the days of the Pallava* particularly 
during the reign of Narasimhavannon. 

8. D. C. E. Hall, Europe and Burma, pp. 73, 81. 

9. N. K. Shaatri, Cholas, pp. 254-5. The Tanjure Inscription ol 
Rajendra Cbola dated in hi* 19tb regnol year (A.D. 1030-31), South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 11, pp. lOS B, Eptgraphia Indice, VoL 
XX, pp. 231-32. 



Sf ATE IaNGUAGE 

Ht HAJSHG'lCSAlt BOSS 


There is now no more any doubt that either Hindi, or 
' Hindiisthani will beiSomc the State ianguage of India. 
Bc^ali is the richest among Indian languages and is 
therefore eminently fit to be made the State language 
— this argument 1ms left everybody except Bengalis cold. 
The* proposal that several principal Indian languages 
should become the State language, Bengali having a 
place among them, has not found any better reception 
either. Advocates of B^mgali have now grown in- 
different. This is not a wise attitude. Whatever may 
become the State language wc cannot refuse to learn 
it cxcc^pt at gnue risk to ourselves and to our future 
generations. It sliould be everybody’s earnest endea- 
vour to see that the State language comes to be such 
as to be suitable, as far as possible, for the wholo of 
India. 

Borne say: What is the harm in retention >f 
English? Wo have long cultivated this language, it 
is through this hiugiiagc that we have carried on 
administrative \^ork and if we arc to maintain contact 
with the world, wc cannot do without it. We must 
learn two languages — our mother- tongue and English. 
Why add further to the bm-den? If Hindi or Hindus- 
thani is made the State language, it will be showing 
partiality to the Hindi-speaking people who will gain 
an undue advantage in every sphere. 

Lo\'<>rs of Hindi say: Tliose who have to main- 
tain contact with the world will surely learn English, 
but the majorily of the people arc under no such 
nccc.ssity. English is an entirely foreign language. The 
peoi)lc of the country have no natural connexion with 
it. Why sliould the public be forced to learn a difficult 
foreign language merely for administrative purposes? 
Hindi or some form of it is the language spoken in a 
very large part of Northern and Central India, it iH 
the language which is understood by the majority of 
Indians. Democracy therefore requires that in spite of 
some disadvantages, Indians speaking other languages 
should adopt Hindi as the State language. 

Hindi fias a rival in Urdu. Fundamentally both 
Hindi hnd Urdu are but different forms of one and the 
same language. They have both a closely similar 
syntax. But Hindi contains a large proportion of 
Sanskrit words and is written in Devanagari script, 
while in Ur^ii, Persian- Arabic words predominate 
the script ^is Persian. The majority of Muslima in 
iQdia are accustomed to Urdu, it is also the mother- 
tongue of some Hindus in the United Province 
East Punjab. Many Brahmans even read their ffayatri 
in Persian character. As a sort of a compromise between 
Hindi in which Sanskritic words predominate 
Urdu which has a large admixture of Persian- 
Arabic words, Mahatma Gandhi had proposed to make 
Hindiisthani the State language of India. This Hin- 
dusthani should be simple and easily understandable 


and might be written in both Devanagari and Persian 
script and should contain current Sanskrit and 
Persian-Arabic words, without being partial to any of 
them. Pandit Nehru and many of the leaders of the 
Congress have accepted Gandhi ji*s suggestions, but all 
of them could not see eye to eye with the Mahatma 
in this matter. Even while Gandhiji was alive, Hindi 
was adopted as the State language in the United 
Province where it is being pushed through oiute 
enthusiastically. 

For some years past many Hindi writers have been 
trying to avoid os far as possible Persian-Arabic words 
in their writings. As a result Hindi literature is get- 
ting richer in Sanskrit words and becoming somewhat 
unintelligible to Urdu-speaking people. Perhaps it is 
this sort of Hindi containing a very large percentage 
of Sanskrit terms which has been recently denounced 
by Pandit Nehru as unnecessarily ornamental and arti- 
ficial. He has stated that a State language cannot be 
built up by artificial mcan.s, it forms itself in a pro- 
cess of natural evolution. This opinion is not proof 
against argument. If things be left to natural evolu- 
tion, an absurd language like pidgin English may come 
to develop itself after a long time. Such a lang.:age 
will not be capable of expressing all shades of thought 
and meaning. It will not be at all suitable as a State 
language. The development of a Stale language re- 
quires careful planning, just like industrial develop- 
ment. Then alone it would bo possible to displace 
English language from the field gradually. The reinfl 
of administration have come into our hands even be- 
fore a State language was developed. We want a 
State language urgently. A well-thought-out plan 
which will lead our State language along the proper 
channel is therefore necessaiy. Of course, this language 
will in time follow its natural course of development, 
but at the very start it will not do simply to say that 
the State language will be built up with Hindusthani 
or Hindi as its foundation. Definite directions will 
have to be given as to what tort of Hindi or Hindus- 
thani it should be. 

It is a matter of regret that those who are carry- 
ing on propaganda in favour of Hindusthani appear 
to take a narrow view of things. They only think of 
the Hindi-Urdu-speaking people of Northern and Cen- 
tral India. They do not take into consideration how 
it will affect people speaking other languages. People 
of South India find it difficult to understand even the 
little Hindi and Urdu which is intelligible to people 
of Bengal, Assam and Orissa. It will not therefore 
do to say that the State language should be simple 
and understandable. Means must at the very begin* 
ning be found so that the State langpiage might offer 
the leasi possible difficulty to the people all over India. 

Perhaps Pandit Nehm has realist that some sort 
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of plan is neoessafy. In a recent speech he has 
acknowledged the predominant position of SansOcritic 
words. He has suggested that in the initial stage a 
vocabulary should be built up lor the State language. 
The compilation of such a vocabulaiy may be under- 
taken tinder the aegis of the Central Government. It 
will not however do to compile words which may be 
understandable to the people of Northern and Central 
India only. What is waifted is the greatest common 
measure of all important Indian languages. Many 
English words have a currency all over India. If how- 
ever English ceases to be the State language it will 
not be possible to retain all the English words now 
current. Only some of them may be retained. What 
about other words 7 It can undoubtedly be 
said that barring English words, most of the terms 
common all over India are Sanskrit and only a small 
proportion are Arabic, Persian, etc. It is probably on 
the basis of such a supposition that our farsi^ted 
Governor, Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, has repeatedly 
emphasized that Sanskrit should be a predominant 
element in our State language. 

A State language should be the vehicle of all sorts 
of political thoughts and views. It is wrong to expect 
that ordinaiy people would be able to master such a 
language without effort. Hindi and Hindusthani of the 
market-place cannot be impressed into the service of 
the State with any prospect of success and satisfaction. 
We have to toil hard for learning the English language. 
With far less labour we snail be able to pick up a 
State language in which Sanskritic words predominate. 
If no favour whatever is shown to the Dravidian 
languages like Tamil, Telugu, etc., why should Urdu 
have any special concession? Urdu will remain the 
language of certain communities and their culture just 
as Bengali will remain the language of the people of 
Bengal. In the interest of the whole of India every- 
body should make some sacrifice and accept a State 
language which offers the minimum of obstacle to the 
maximum number of people. By whatever name the 
State language may be called, if it is based on Hindi 
and contains a large number of Sanskrit and some 
Persian-Arabic and English words, then alone will it 
be acceptable to the whole of India. If the grammati- 
cal complexities of Hindi {e.g., gender of verbs) 
gradually disappear in course of time, our State lan- 
guage will become even easier. 

There was a time when Sanskrit was the literary 
language of the whole of India and it was through 
the medium of this language that exchange of thought 
took place everywhere. It is not practicable to rein- 
state Sanskrit in its former position. If, howe^^r, the 
new State language contains a large proportion of 
Sanskrit terms, it will constitute an easy and natural 
link between the different provinces. Some of my 
Madrasi, Marathi, Punjabi and U.P. friends read Ben- 
gali books and newspapers. They all say that the more 
a Bengali writing contains Sanskritic terms, the easier 
th^ find it to understand. 

Beoentiy some translatioss of the Draft Consti- 


tution of India have been publiidied. fialoW ,1 
the Preamble of the originil Enidudi draft and two 
samples of translations. 

Dbaft CoKSTiTonox or Indu 
Preamble 

We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved 
to constitute India into a Sovereign Democratio He- 
publio and to secure to all its citizens: 

Justice, social, economic and political; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship; 

Equality of status and of opportunity; and to 
promote among them all 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual 
and the unity of the Nation; 

In our Constituent Assembly this . . . day of 
May, 1948 AD., do hereby adopt, enact and give to 
ourselves this constitution. 

The following is the Hindusthani translation of 
the Preamble made by Dr. Yadu Vanshi and Dr. 
Suiyakant under Sri Sundar LaFs directions: — 

m clriT. era vrara 1% 

e4T<n sniRPet (Sieee eerar en 3e% ee 

eraChft »— 

empft, «nfie eeepE t 

OeRraiil', eiiRir, «ra ^ 

^ meie C ; 

eww <|CTI •IIt «i«rr fMI j 
ee eitero ifwi ew» ftie% w 
er era ilh Tjew ^ ftera eeiE 

-el des t ^ Aera^ I. 

^ ei^ f d vrrai Oeie ei^^ i 

The following is' the Hindi trandation made by 
Dr. Raghu Vira and some others under th^ direction 
of Sri G. S. Gupta, Speaker of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, C.P. and Berar. 

ewiieei 

le. Sre, araraRt sran 

eranee eecoe ftefe net ee% ee^ aeraCE 

rate, ewiree , nifte aflc i racpeak 

nniwf wwwii ww iiw vnsnm t 

eera. eRRee aannidt. erat'eeR; 



INDU AM? (Wn5H) 


M vKm 4k fi<^ ^ 

SkkRt 

% Ikt fV 4k«ip[-««)A aim 

<il(l« *it "is/s t*, <Hb% *R| ^ ^Hw<t 

«kf^ I, «ifiit^ vt fi I, 4k 
•n^ afPrA ai^ 1 1 


1 leave it to the reader to judge which of these 
two traoalatioDa is comparatively easier for Bengalis 
and other non-Hindi speaking people to understand. 
The selection of Hindi or Hindusthani words may not 
be above criticism, the translators have admitted it, 
but from these two samples one is able to form a 
fairly correct impression of what our State language 
will be like, should Hindusthhni or Hindi get the posi- 
tion of honour in the contest now raging. 
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INDU AND (BRITISH) “COMMONWEALTH^ 

Bv SURESH CHANDRA DEB 


A confrence of “Commonwealth” Prime Ministers has 
been holding its sittings at London since the 21st April, 
11M9. The Indian Union's Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has been invited to it, and he has 
joined it. Since this news was broadsast there have 
been speculations with regard to the purposes of this 
conference ; it has been said that the question of 
India's relation with this Comimonwealth will be occu- 
pying a most prominent place in the discussion ; the 
British Prime Minister in announcing the date of the 
conference to the House of Commons, said that 
“constitutional" consultations that were left over from 
the last October conference of the Commonwcaltb 
Prime Ministers will be taken up for a move towards 
a final decision. 

Mr. Attlee did not use the word “final." But the 
British Government must have been moved to anti- 
cip%te the prospect of an “independent sovereign 
Republic” which India’s Constituent Assembly has 
declared to be the form of the State structure of India, 
true to the “Objective Resolution” passed on the 
2l8t January, 1949. As and when India implements this 
resolution |ome time during the next few months at 
the conclusion of the Constituent Assembly’s work, the 
British Government will be daoed with the problem of 
forging a new relationship with India more confusing 
and complex than what Eire has confronted them 
with. 

* Pandit Nbhbxj's VAOTncNsss 

Since October, 1948, the Prime Minister of the 
Indian Union has been subjected to intensive cross- 
examination in the Central Assembly to declare the 
mind of his Government as it has been moving 
towards the fateful decision envisaged in the “Objectives 
Resolution.’* But Pandit Nehru has refused to satisfy 
this curiosity and has been holding forth in vague and 
••nml tenns, AX the Jaipur jsiiion uf the Indign 


National Congress he seemed to get into the realm of 
ultimate realities, broadly suggesting that there ^<^as 
really no freedom in human relations, that all of us 
were bound together by a natural piety of inter- 
dependence ; he spoke of the impossibility under 
modem world conditions of living in “isolation"; that 
even the two greatest world Powers of mid-2(Hb century 
— the United States and the Soviet Union — are not 
really “independent”; they have been forming Blocs 
of their own with other kindred Sta^ thus limiting 
Uioir own “uncharted freedom." 

Pandit Nehru’s speeches in the Central Assembly 
in elaborating the “foreign policy” followed by him, 
specially in relation to Britain, has always been 
“general.” Even as late as March 23 last in addressing 
the annual dinner meeting of tlie Indian Council of 
World Affairs, he felt himself unable to be more 
“precise.” India was “an ancient country,” never-the- 
less “in the present context of foreign politics she was 
a young country.” Therefore, she has been “gradually 
developing" her foreign policy, and there was “no 
reason why we should rush in and define and limit it 
all over the place.” 

Swaraj— Its Contents 

The reticence is understandable. I think, however, 
that it is 10 be traceable to the refusal of Congress 
leadership to clearly define the contents of Swaraj 
during its whole career of political struggle and strife 
against British imperialism. The generations that had 
preceded the founders of the Indian National Congress 
also spoke of freedom: and independence without 
caring to define these words in terms of State and its 
functions. The outburst of 1857 held the mirror to the 
innermost feelings and sentiments of the people. The 
repression that followed appeared to- have advised a* 
oertaiii amount of effusive “loyalty” on the part of 
our leaders* .Anl. it was a^t wtil 1905 aoiaeidtA^ 





the anti*Partition a&d Swadeidu Movements ia Benpl 
that the people picked up courage again to give 
expression to their natural feeling for Swaraj. 

Ttm Fbom BBmsH Control 

I still recall the shock of surprise with which the^ 
people received the declaration made in Bande Maiaram," 
the English language daily of those glorious days, that 
India wanted ''absolute autonomy free from British 
control/' The article * from which these words are 
quoted appeared as the “first article” of September 6, 
1906, written by the editor Bepin Chandra Pal. 

S£lf-Goa*£Bnment as in United Kingdom 
oB Colonies 

In December 27-29, 1906, Dadabhai Naoraji as 
President of the Calcutta Congress gave us the more 
definite ideal of “5u?ara/— self-government as in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies.” Hiis word symbol- 
ised the highest ideal of self-rule in India, individual 
and national. Since then it has become the current coin 
in our political country’s ideas ; Lokamanya Balwant 
Gangadhar Tilak gave the battle-cry when he declared 
in 1917, “Swaraj is my birth-right and we must have 
it'' 

These declarations, did not, however, indicate m 
concrete terms the relation tliat should subsist between 
India anS Britain. The bureaucracy challenged in a 
court of law the use of the word Swaraj to describe 
the objective of India’s political strivings. In the 
Calcutta Higlr Court, Mr. Justice Sarada Charan 
Mitter gave judgment in favour of the accused by 
saying that 'Swaraj’ did not mean dissociation from 
Britain ; Mr. Justice Fletcher concurring. 

Complete Self-Government 

When the Bande Malaram came under Aurobindo 
Ghosh’s control, in his inspired writings he maintained 
the same attitude of unyielding pursuit of the Swaraj 
ideal. In a series of articles entitled “Passive Resist- 
ance/’ he declared that the New School of Indian 
politics as contrasted with the Old School represented 
by Pherozeshah Mehta, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Krishnaswami Iyer — the 
“Moderates” as they were popularly known, the new 
school could “not pitch” their ideal “one inch lower 
than absolute Swaraj— -Self-gavcrnment as it exists in 
the United Kingdom.” In his last “political testament” 
written in July, 1909, on the eve of his retirement to 
Pondicheriy, Aurobindo Ghose suggested the substitu- 
tion of die words “self-government on colonial lines” 
as in the Congress resolution by the words— “full and 
complete aelf^^’^ernment.” 

"SXXBSTAWOB’' 

When Gsndhiji emerged into the leadership of 
the Indian National Congress on the crest of the 
alUladia awakening (1919-21) he %aa cidled upon 
to define the word Swaraf; he spoke of “the 


substance of independenoe” in which was imidicit hie 
socio-economic ideals of human relationship ; latterly 
he spoke of “Panchayat Raj/’ of “Kisan-Majdoor Raj/’ 
During the hey-day of the Non-co-operation Move- 
ment, the topic became a subject of wide controversy* 
Ck>ngress leadership was not explicit. It was an 
Englishman, Charles Andrews, wlio among all English 
sympathisers with India’s political aspirations, plumped 
for complete dissociation from Britain. And Ramananda 
Chatterjee in his Notes of February, 1921, in .The 
Modem Btmew clearly reflected the mind of the 
people when he said : 

“An Indo-British Commonwealth in which India 
is to be only an equal partner with England or 
New Zealand must moan injiistice tu India . . . 
India can hope to wield her just influence in the 
world only by being independent.” 

Federation Fs. Isolated Independence 
Deshbandhu C. K. Diis in his speech as Presi- 
dent of the Bengal Provincial conference held at 
Faridpur, (1925), the last lie made, declared that 
he regarded “Federation” as “a higher synthesis 
than isolated independence” almost echoing tin* words 
of Bepin Chandra Pal who since 1910 had been up- 
holding the ideal of an “ludo-British Federation” 
wherein India in course of time will come to bo the 
dominant partner by reason of her resources and her 
traditions in the world of thought. Tiie 1929 Congress 
held at Lahore with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as 
President passed the Swaraj resolution repudiating the 
“Dominion Status” idea, but hmving the problem of 
Indo-British State relation undefined. 

NeTAJI'B “REA!rSELF-DETEP.MlNATION” 

Of all the leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
Subhas Chandra Bose has been known as the most 
out-ispoken in upholding the ideal of “absolute auto- 
nomy free from British control”; he often declared 
that India should follow the example of Eire. Mr. Kali 
Charan Ghosh, an intimate friend of his, has in an 
article in the “Nctaji” number of tlie Nation, qimted 
the following indicate Netaji’s ideas on the 
problem: ; 

“We are fighting Great Britain an3 want the 
fullest liberty to determine our future relatioifs with 
her. But once we have rc^l self-determination, 
there is no reason why we should not enter into the 
most cordial relations with the British people . . • 
through a treaty of alliance voluntarily entered into 
by both parties.” 

India and Netttbaliit 

The story related above of the evolution of 
India’s ideas with regard to Indo-British relations 
reached a certain stage on August 15, 1947. The Ume 
has oome to lay these out in un/aquivocal terms, keep- 
ing in view the resolution of January 21, 1947. We 
are being required to weigh considerations other than 
those dictated sentiments And in weighing thoee wg 
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luve to take note of the conflicting ideologies and 
practices that divide the world today represented by 
ibe Atlantic Pact countries and the Soviet Union. The 
United States of America is the leader of the one Power 
BloCi the Soviet Union of the other. And late or soon 
we will liave to make^ a choice between these two. We 
know that India's Prime Minister has been thinking 
aloud of a position of neutrality. That can depend on 
two factors. One, that India will be able to organize 
her forces and resources independent of the help and 
co-operation of both these Power Blocs ; the other is 
that both these Power-Blocs will for reasons of their 
own allow India to stay neutral as they have been 
doing in the case of Sweden and Switzerland. But thia 
is a possibility that does not depend only on us to 
stabilize. 

PowBB Blocs and Indu 

We hfive to take the world as it is where compet- 
ing Power Blocs expect tliat India will align herself 
with either of them-. Thci rt'UKons why of this expecta- 
tion have been explained by publicists in the Anglo- 
Saxon world witli a frankness in elaboration that is 
admirable, while those; of the Soviet Union have been 
content to direct attacks on India on her supposed 
intentions working out the logic of her capitalist 
economy and drawing material sustenance from the 
Anglo-Saxon Bloc, Therefore, have we been left no 
choice but to discuss what the Anglo-Saxon world 
expect of us. 

Tu£ Real Issues 

The real issue or issues that will engage the 
attention of the forth-coming conference will be pro- 
blems precipated by the failure of the United Nations 
Organization to build up world peace. India’s position 
in the (British) CJommonwcalth will be a side issue to 
the main discussion. And I cannot do better than 
indicate its nature, as it is envisaged by the Anglo- 
American publicists on what are called geo-political 
cozmiderations. The Bombay Chronicle published an 
appreciation of these as cabled by its London corres- 
pondent on March 15, 1949 Here it is : 

“Mr. Walter Lippmann, America’s well-known 
columnist, writing in the Herald Tribune today 
says that United Stales and Britain should not 
prodbed to establisli a milkary policy in the Middle 
East without consulting India. India’s man-power 
and material resources, her interests and influcnco 
must be recognised. According to him without 
Indian support, the British position might have 
been unte^ble in the last war. In another war the 
American-British position, because of their weak 
man-jDower strength, would be even worse. 

Lippmann quotes Pandit Nehru as saying last 
week that India is centrally located and nothing 
can happen in this part of the world without India 
in it, and says that it is not a boast but underlines 
the policy of the largest and most influential State 
in Ama, which though it suppresses communists yet 
declares that it will not join any power or group. 

Mr. Lippmann suggests that America should 
make sure that the British policy in the Middle 


East is properly renovated and adjusted to the 
now conditions, ae eventually sho will have to carry 
out the policy in partnership with India.” 

“PowEB Vacuum" in Asu 
T his is not, however, the end of the story, the 
^md of tlic chapter of respon^bilitics that India is 
expected to take up now that she is free. Her position 
at the apex of the perimeter pf the Indian Ocean has 
made these inescapable. I have read what non-Indian 
students of affairs have been anticipating from India’s 
new status in the comity of modern nations. One of 
them, Major-General J. R. Hartwell, writing in the 
Double Number (August-September, 1948) of the 
Eastern World (Loudon) speaks of the “land mass of 
India" the u^e of which had enabled Britain to exercise 
“control” over the Middle East and the Far East for 
about a century and a half. This British strategist is of 
opinion that the withdrawal of British power from 
India has created a “power-vacuum” thus precipitating 
conditions of “Balkanization” that has made “tbe 
intervention of a major Power absolutely certain,” And 
as India cannot in the near future be expected to 
develop into a major Power, sho may be “eliminated” 
as an “active facdor” in the attempt to re-establish a 
balance of power in this region of Asia. 

This interpretation of events and Walter Lipp- 
maun’s exhortation indicate for us the line of 
responsibility that mid-20th (Xintuiy developments have 
put on our country. And as India is a “young country” 
in the context of post-world-war alignment of forces, 
of power politics, it is but natural that the Government 
of the Indian Union should be w'ary in their steps, 
should try to keep step with “the devil” that they 
knew and not venture on the yet uncharted sea. 
Things might have been different if China had fulfllled 
the hopes of a great Power role, if India had been one 
whsJc, and if “Pakistan” had not maintained her 
congential malice and jealousy. 

Eibe’s Example 

As it is, the Nehru Government appear to be con- 
fused, they appear to be following the policy indicated 
by Dc Valera when in 1945 he quoted De Maistre that 
“in all systems there arc relationships which it is wiser 
to leave undefined,” Two years later De Valera is 
found to be more explicit ; “We are associates of the 
States of the Commonwealth ... if they regard the 
existence of the King os a necessary link, if they think 
that it is the bond they have, we have not got that 
bond.” In this attitude toward this link, Eire and 
India have a common mind. So far as one can under- 
stand matters now that Eire has abolished the obliga- 
tions of the External Relations Act (1956) that had 
been authorising the King of Great Britain to accredit 
diplomatic representatives and sign agreements on 
behalf of the Irish Government when so advised by 
the *'Eiecutive Council” at Dublin, the question raised 
the London Eoonemiat i “If the Oown and the 
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dommoA citiceiuiujp go, exactly what u left of the 
Commonwealth 7*'^hae yet to be answered. An 
^'Empire" statesman, Field-Marshall Jan Smuts, 
has pressed forward^ the same objection. Perhaps, the 
answer will be framed by the forthcoming conference. 

i 

iKDU AND THE DeMOCBACIOS 

But behind all this loom the larger problem : the 
division of the world into Blocs inside the United 
Nations Organizations, from which Germany and Japan 
are absent today, keeps the chances of stable world 
peace hanging. The United States is acknowledged the 
leader of the one Bloc ; the Soviet Union of the other. 
This reproduces the conditions that prevailed in 1939. 
There is no neutral Power which by the weight of its 
organized power can stand between these two poten- 
tially warring groups. And in the conflict of ideologies 
and practices 'Tndia cannot be neutral if she is to be 
true to herself,” whatever these words may mean. 
These words are quoted from “the first Mary Keatinge 
Das Memorial Lecture” delivered on November 11, 
1948, at the Ck)lumbia University in the City of New 
York. The lecture has been provided for a by a fund 
established by Dr. Tarak Nath Das. The lecturer was 
Robert Livingston Schuyler, Govemeur Morris Pro- 
fessor of History in the Columbia University. He has 
laid it down : “She (India) must take her stand with 
the democracies—thc British Commonwealth and tlm 
United States.” And, “those who are not for democracy 
are against it.*’ 

Commonwealth Commitments 

When leaders qf thought start to talk in bellicose 
terms, is it any wonder that the talk of a ^World War 
HI” should be flaunted before a disorganised w^orld with 
such crudity 1 Is the conference of Dominion Prime 
Ministers of the (British) Commonwealth a prepara- 
tion for this catastrophe 7 For, Commonwealth relation 
postulates “a willingness to undertake defensive com- 
mitments in accordance with a policy worked out by 
and for the whole Commonwealth,” to quote the 
London Economi&L Today, is the line between defence 
and offence distinct 7 These considerations must be 
discussed in all their bearings. Arc our leaders doing 
it, and in the process educating their people in the 
duties and responsibilities of a free State 7 

1 bave tried to bring out the various factors that 
have been influencing India in her international rela- 
tions. The anxiety of the British Dominions in the Indian 


and the Pacific Oceans areas to have India utfdar* 
write their white' race policy makes no appeal to us. 
For this alone India should 1^ out of their picture. The 
commitments at which the London EcononsMt hinted 
ties our hands in a world that is divided into tWo 
Blocs of potential war-makers. Indian statesmanship 
should be able to exploit the advantage that Nature 
has endowed her with. She should assert her right to 
neutrality ; and if she could speak the language in the 
right timber, with the needed emphasis, the two Ppwer 
Blocs will understand. The world will recognize that 
India is serious and earnest, even the U.S.A. professor, 
who reflects the i^ort-sighted section of the Anglo- 
Saxon world. The demai^d to be free from “entangle- 
ments**— a word familiar to American ears— will be 
respected, we have no doubt with as much grace as 
the “Holy Alliance** had been during the post- 
Napolcon era. The will of the Indian people should be 
organizationally brought to bear on the choice to be 
made in this behalf. As it is, they appear to be listless, 
taking hardly any interest in the matter which may 
mortgage their future to a course of action which is 
fraught with danger to their parlicular interests. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was Declared 

What we are being pressed to do by the prota- 
gonists of British Commonwealth is a definite under- 
taking with its explicit and implied commitments. And 
from a survey of the possibilities of the situation, we 
are emboldened to say that a declaration on the part 
of India to stay neutral without any mental or 
ideological reservation will have the same effect as the 
Monroe Doctrine (1823). The United States was a 
weak State when her President made the declaration. 
Britain*8 the then Foreign Secretary, George Canning, 
might have blessed it. Today, the declaration of India*8 
neutrality might lack any such patronage. But the 
justice of the step taken, the courage shown in making 
it in face of pressure from the two Blocs, will enlist 
on its side, we have no doubt, the imiajority feeling 
of the world. It will put India at the head of the 
peace-loving peoples, a position which her traditions 
of maitreyi, love for all created things, entitle her to 
and which Gandhiji lived and ' worked to recreate 
amongst us. We have a certain feeling Ithat such a 
declaration will break the spell that grips th^ world 
today in two Power Blocs competition, enlist the 
support of all lovers of peace in every part of the 
civilized world and recall to sanity the backers of 
crude power-politics. 


LANGUACfi AND imSAlDfifi IN INDU 

Bt Db. SONYA «&m DAS 


X4AKGt7AaB and literature are etiU among important 
factors of reviving social life. They not only bring 
about social unity and solidarity' but are also helpful 
to social regeneration. The Mahabharata and the 
Bamayana, India’s greatest epics, contributed more 
than any other single factor to the, integration of the 
Hindu population iifto one cultural unit from the 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya Mountains. It was the 
literature of the Navaratnas (nine jewels) which 
brought about the ’"Golden Age” *in ancient India. 
Likewise it was the writings of Kammohun Roy whieii 
paved the way to the Renaissance movement by the 
middle of the 19th Century, and those of Rabindranath 
Tagore which made the greatest contribution to the 
rise of Indian natioualism during the first quarter of 
the 20th Century. 

Not less important is the function of a language 
in social evolution. Language and literature go hand 
in hand ; and Sanscrit W'as both the producer and the 
product of Hindu thought. Like Greek and Latin, 
Sanscrit is no longer a living language, but it still 
serves, and will continue to serve, as the source of 
India's new literature and languages. Over three-fourths 
of Indian population even today speak languages 
which arc the ofTspring of Sanscrit, and the remaining 
one-fourth speak a variety of languages mostly of 
Dravidian origins. An important problem of indepen- 
dent India is the choice of national and international 
languages. 

Promncial Languages 

Since the Middle Ages, there have grown in India 
a number of modern languages,* of which the most 
important are Hindi, Bengali, Bihari, Punjabi, and 
Marathi, arising fro mi Sanscrit in the north ; and 
Telugu, Tamil and Kanarcse arising from Dravidian 
languages in the south. All these modern languages 
have made considerable progress since the beginning 
of tl^e 19tb Century under the influence of the Renais- 
sance and other social movements and they have 
already established their claims upon their literary 
values. The choice of these languages as media of 
higher education and for the transaction of the func- 
tions of the State and other public and private affairs 
will certainty help in their further development. 

In choosing a provincial fanguage, India must take 
several points into consideration, such as the number 
of persons speaking it, its literary quality and basic 
connection with Sanscrit in the north and a Dravidian 
language in south. Such connection will be helpful 
not only to maintaining the continuity of old cultural 
heritage, also to supplying suitable vocabulary and 
literary quality. Nothing can hinder the moral and 
intellectual growth of a people so much as a language 


* ImporUnt and the number of pereone epeakinf 

tham (la mlUioM and in braekote. ae reported la 1931) were m 
follow! c Hindi (78), Bengali (S3). Telugn (26), Bihari (26). 
FmtJabi (33), Marathi (20), Tamil (20). Rajaiihaal (IS), Kanarast 
(U)« Oripa (II), Onjmtl (10), Malapnlaa (9), and Siiidhl (4). 


deficient in vocabulaxy and literature. In dividini 
India into different prpvincial govemmente on 
linguistic basis, the quality of a language should also 
be taken into consideration. 

National Languaob 

In addition to the vernacular or provincial lan- 
guage in each State, or group of States, there should 
also be a national language ior the whole of India. 
During the past two centuries English used to be the 
medium of higher - education and for official business. 
But a language which had no root in the national 
culture and no affinity with any of the Indian lan- 
guages, could not become a national language, and 
even after two centuries of British rule, only about 
3.6 million, t.e., less than one per cent, can read and 
write English today. A national language must be 
understood, spoken, and written by the majority of 
the people. 

An essential condition of a national language in 
India would be its basic relationship with Sanscrit, 
which was the language of the early Aryans and in 
which were written most of the famous works of Hindu 
cultural achievement. Like Greek and Latin, Sanscrit 
was the classical language of the Indo-European 
family and was the earliest and perhaps richest 
language. Panini, the Sanscrit grammarian, is regarded 
as the greatest genius in his field. Both from the 
literary and linguistic points of view Sanscrit should be 
regarded as the basic source of India’s new national 
language. 

Of India's modern languages the most important 
are Hindi and Bengali, which were spoken respectively 
by 76 million and 53 million persons in 1931. From 
the literary point of view, Bengali is the richest modern 
language in India, because of the contributions made 
to it by Rabindranath Tagore, one of the greatest 
literary geniuses of modern limes, but since Hindi ia 
spoken by the largest number of the population and 
is understood by a still larger number, it sliould bo 
the national language of India. Moreover, Hindi is 
much more closely related to Sanscrit than Bengali 
and is also written in the same script as Sanscrit. By 
adopting it as the national language, the Indian 
Constituent Assembly has done the only logical thing 
to do. 

The importance of a common language to the 
development and consolidation of national life cannot 
be minimized in India : First of all, it would facilitate 
the exchange of thoughts and ideas among different 
individuals and groups and bring them closer together 
into one national whole. In the second place, it would 
economize both time and money by avoiding the 
translation of all the transactions of the Central 
Government as well as of private affairs of national 
importance into a dozen or more provincial languages. 
But under the actual conditions of India, provincial 
lahguagee must remain for all provincial and local 
purposes and the work of the national language would 



be to take over bb ibatty fuootidoe of the i>rovineiai 
govemmeot as possible. The learning of two languages 
would scarcdy be a diffioidt task if they are taught 
together from childhood. / 

Intebnational Languagb 

In addition to provincial and national languages, 
India should also have an international language, for 
which iEnglish would be the logical and appropriate 
choice. English has become an international language 
and has also served in Jndia as a common language 
for about two centuries. As in some European coun- 
tries, such as Switzerland and Holland, Indian students 
would not find it dif&cult to learn two or three 
languages, especially as they may not be expected to 
begin the study of the English language until they 
enter high school, when they might have already 
completed the masteiy of the provincial and even the 
national language. 

As an international language, English would be 
helpful to India in several respects : First, it would 
facilitate the active participation by India in all inter- 
national organizations which had been increasing both 
in variety and volume since World War I. Secondly, it 
would be of extreme help to India in her intellectual 
pursuit, such as research and experiment, text and 
reference books for higher studies, and education of 
Indian students in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. And thirdly, it would also facilitate industrial 
and commercial relations between India and the 
English-speaking nations, including the employment of 
American tcchnologista and experts in India. Finally, 
it would be helpful to studies and travels by Indians 
in different countries, especially in the United States, 
Canada and British Empire. 

Lingua Franca 

What would be the lingua franca of India is also 
an important question. During Moghul rule, Persian 
was the State language and also lingua franca of India, 
and with the establishment of British rule, English 
became likewise both the State language and lingua 
franca in India. The Government of the Indian Union 
has already accepted Hindi as its national language, 
which will eventually also be lingua franca of India. 
In the meantime, English will serve as a lingua franca 
and if it is retained as an international language, as 
proposed in these pages, English will also become a 
lingua franca for Indians in India and also for the 
outside world. 

The need of a lingua franca for the use by the 
people still remains a problem and two languages, 
i.e., Urdu and Hindustani, have established their claims 
and count about 150 million people as speaking them. 
Urdu, a mixture of Hindi with Arabic and Persian 
languages, has already become an important language 
in India and the national language in Pakistan. A 
more popular Ungua franca in India today is, however, 
Hindustani, which itself is a mixture of Hindi and 
Urdu, and has become a favourite language in India 
since 1900. During World War II, the necessity of 
teadung a common language to 3.5 mOlioa Indian 
aoldien led the BriUdi Oovemment to uee Latin 


script for Hindustani and this romaniied ffinduetapd 
may play an important role in India’s lingua . 

RiSB of NsW LXTBiATURa^ 

While language is the form, literature is tke spirit 
of the expression of hum&n thoughts and emotions. 
Literature deals especially with those atMbutes of 
human nature which transcend time and space and 
which are universal' and eternal. ^Unlike science, which 
makes objective and analytical studies of .social 
phenomena and draws general laws and principles, 
litei:aturG makes subjective and psychological studies 
of human nature and often creates new characters, in 
which are delineated, scattered and obscure but 
nevertheless permanent human traits and in which 
men and women often recognise themselves as in 
Hamlet, Faust, Macbeth, and Sakuntala. Literature 
makes an important contribution to the cultural 
development of a people. 

India has already achieved her fame in her 
classical literature. While the Vedas, compiled about 
1000 B.C. still remains the earliest literary work in the 
Indo-European languages, other works in Sanscrit such 
as Epics of the Mahabbaraia and the Ea may ana and 
the drama of Sakuntala are also in the highest rank 
of world literature. Modern languages of India have 
already achieved literary equality, especially in Bengal 
where Madhusudan Dutt and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee laid the foundation of modern literature, 
and Rabindranath Tagore, the Nobel Prize winner, 
built the architecture of modern Indian literature. 

With the attainment of national independence 
and the advent of a new epoch, India is in urgent 
need of developing a new type of literature with a 
view to creating ideals for the development of now 
types of men and women in modern India. Of these 
objectives the most important may bo the following : 

First, the evaluutjon and description of India’s 
greatest men and women in modern times of whomi 
Kammohun Roy, Tagore, and Gandhi were most 
conspicuous as well as of other men and women who 
have devoted themselves to the reconstruction of 
India’s social, political, and economic institutions as 
well as to the creation of new social values and ideals. 

Secondly, the development of rising generations of 
men and women, strong in body and mind, and highly , 
educated in art, philosophy, scdcnce and teclipology, 
who would be willing to* devote their services to the 
development of India’s new civilization. 

Thirdly, the adjustment of India’s rising woman- 
hood with the highest moral and spiritual achieve- 
ments of Indian women as well as thosfe of Western 
women so that they can combine their rising indivi- 
duality with the duties and responsibilities of a wife 
and mother. 

Finally, the reconstruotibn of ^e Indian family 
in which the old virtues of love and reverence may 
be combined with the democratic spirit of a mqdem 
family which is specially found in the United States. 

* Antfior’a It fo ZifCcroterf 4m§rktiM7 

(Chapter VI), la F§mm M mw rMns Bmtt U Mttisgs Modsmn HiWil 
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ENGLISH 

CASTE IN INDIA (Its Nature, Function and 
Origins) : By J. 11. Hutton, CJ.E., MA., D.Sc.. Cam- 
bridge, at the Vniveridty Press. 1946. Pp. viii‘\~£79. 
Price 18 sh. 

Caste is a subject on which many have written 
from one point of view or anotluT. Dr. Hutton, wh(» 
was the Census Commissioner of India in 1931 and is 
William Wyse Profe.ssor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Cambridge at the present moment, writes 
in the present book about the origin of the system as 
well «s about such other elements in the system w'hich 
he eousidrrs to be necessary for an understanding of 
the system as a whole. Dr. Hutton is erniuently fitted 
for this task, with his singularly wide experience of 
Indian ethnology. 

He has first of all gathered together a large moss 
of facts, and, from their analysis, he proceeds to 
describe tlie crucial features of the system itself. He 
then dest^ribes and tries to show the shortcomings of 
the various theories regarding -caste which have already 
jcen jiroposed by previous workers in the field, bt'fore 
omilly proposing his alternative theory in their place. 

According to Dr. Hutton, the food and marriage 
restrictions associated with caste, which lie considers 
to be two of the most important elements of the 
system, have been contributed by certain pre-Aryan 
civilizations, remnants of which are even now observ- 
able among some of the remote hill-tribes in the east 
of India. A number of other features have taken their 
rise from the clash of culture between the patriarchal 
Aryan-#»peaking conquerors and the defeated party 
professing a matriarchal system, and speaking a non- 
Aryan language, and having numerous Mediterranean 
cultural, historical affinities. 

The book is undoubtedly very carefully written, 
and relevant facts regarding the origin of the System 
have been gatheAid together with admirable care. But 
the reWewer feels that two points have been iinder- 
estimafed in Dr. Hutton's drscription of caste as a 
social phenomenon. Theoretically, he has been led into 
a position which is like this : Some crucial elements 
of caste were contributed by a matriarchal, as well as 
by ano^er culture professi^ by tribes having proto- 
australoid or^even 'negrito’ racial affinities ; and these 
elements have been retained in course of the last 
many centuries. But the question is, how is it that so 
many elements, and particularly the critical ones, have 
succeeded in continuing practically unaffected by 
subsequent history 7 What is the cause of this persis- 
tence, which is almost unique in human history ? Or 
is it that there ^ has also been some change in the 
^function' of different elements, and, if so, what was 
their nature ? If Dr. Hutton had entered into these 
questions, which the reviewer feels he has done m 
sufficient measure, then he might have landed upon 
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some other aspects of caste which would have helped 
to answer questions which very few students of the 
system care to take up for study. 

By way of illustration of such questions, one might 
suggest the following : "Is il not strange that Muslims 
in the rural areas should practically succumb to the 
Systc?m even when the Central authority was in Muslim 
hands 7 How is it also that reformers, beginning from 
Buddha down to Rammohun were all practically 
defealed, and the casteless societies which they pro- 
posed to build up were themselves turnt'd into groui)S 
analogous to endogamous caslcs; and thus .served to 
swell the number of castes instead of serving to act as 
llic'ir solvent V* 

Dr. Hutton's analysis of Caste and his do.*%ription 
of ils essential features does not throw any light on 
these very crucial problems which have got to be 
answered before wc can really understand ewte. 
Secondly, he seems to have underrated the various 
dclib(»rute movements initiated from time to time for 
the purpose of giving a particular turn to the System 
itself. The role of history has been underestimated ; 
the role of economic and social co-operation between 
(he different castes has been given less than its due. 

In his study of caste. Dr. Hutton has taken more 
pains to show how each bead in the garland of the 
caste system came into being, how the beads were 
ground down into a. more or less, common form ; but 
he has hardly done justice to the thread which holds 
together the separate beads. He has even less to say 
upon how the thread itself has careered in course of 
its own history ; why ard how it was replaced, from 
tinjc to time, by new ones, and so on. 

In spile of this featpre. the book w’ill undoubtedly 
remain a useful addition to the literature on the caste 
system of India. This is true not only on account of 
tiie very valuable suggestions regarding the origin of 
food or mantal taboos ; but also because the reader 
will find gathered together here numerous references, 
as W(»I1 as a summary of what many others have already 
said about the caste system in the past. 

ARCIITTECT AND ARCHITECTURE. THEN 
AND NOW : By Sris Chandra Chatterjee, C.E. Univer-^ 
siiy oj CnlcMta. 1948. Pp. viii + S7. 

The point which the author of this booklet has 
tried to emphasize is that Architecture and Life being 
intensely co-related, the present technical over- 
Hpeoializalion of the architect has tended to create a 
division between his art and the life -yhich he tries to 
represent. This is painfully true in India, where modern 
architects have lost their roots in either current life 
or in past artistic tradition, and have proceeded to 
imitate forms which are true in their own time and 
place, but not true here. Such art kills, instead of 
adding to life. 

From this the author proceeds to the natural con^ 
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^olusion that the training of the future arohiteot m 
.India ahould not only be rooted in the soil, even while 
it should be enriched by what is aesiniilable from else- 
where. His ^neral education should be, at the same 
titzne, broad-lased. All this is said in justification of 
the proposed school of Architecture which the author 
has been trying to build us under the auspices of the 
University. 

While agpeeing with the fundamentals, one often 
feels that Mr. Chatterjee’s case would have gained io 
clarity and strength if the essay had been compressed 
in parts. 

Nirmal Kumar Boss 

ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE : 
By 8, R. Sfiarnut. Pyblinhcd by Hind Kitabs Bid., 
Bombay. 1947. Pp. 178. Price Rs. S. 

Written primarily as a text-book for the recently 
introduced history syllabus for the Under-Graduate 
course in Bombay University, this little work condenses 
into a small compass a large amount of useful 
information conveyed in simple style. Of the five 
chapters of which it consists no less than three arc 
devoted to political organisations, cultural history and 
Greater India, while only one is reserved for political 
history properly so-called. This cannot fail to make the 
W’ork interesting to the general reader as well as the 
University student. The author’s survey of the cultural 
aspects of ancient India and licr offshoots fairly covers 
all important aspects of the subject, while his quota- 
tions from standard a‘Uthoi*s are frequently well chosen. 
A classified bibliopaphy and a set of three maps, given 
as Appendices, add to the usefulness of this volume. 

Wc have noticed a few inaccuracies. On page 20, 
the authority of Patanjalis Mahabhashya is quoted 
for tlie expulsion of Yuvaiui^ from Madhyamika 
(erroneously identified with (Jhitor). On pp. 44-45 and 

the author exaggerates the importance of Harsha’s 
dearil as nuarking the end of political unity of northern 
India. On page 52, (^opala II of the Pala dynasty is 
credited with having reigned for nearly 65 years and 
reviving the glory of his dynasty. On page 65, Kadaram 
is identified with Srivijaya, which again is made to 
correspond with Sumatra. On pp. 81-82, the reference 
is made to the Daniodarpur in^ription of Harsha- 
vaidhana. On page 127, Kadainbari is mentioned as a 
br&nch of literature along with Kavyu and Nataka. 
On page 155, the kings of Srivijaya and Sumatra are 
said to have had the Sailendras as their competitors. 
The author's statements that the Maurya administra- 
tion, though centralised, gave the largest degree ol 
freedom to the outlying provinces (p. 72) and that the 
village headman was chosen by and responsible to the 
people under the Gupta administration (p. 78) are not 
warranted by facts. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

THE POET OF HINDUSTAN : By Anthony 
Elenjimittam. Orient Book Company, Calcutta 12. 1948. 
Pp. UllB. Rb. 6. 

This is an attempt at interpreting Rabindranath 
Tagore’s philosophy in a novel but interesting way. 
The author had been to Oxford and spent some time 
in the company of the late Dr. W. M. Drummond, 
who had been the host to the Poet of Hindustan 
during his' visit to Oxford in 1930 in connection with 
his Hibbert Lectures. Dr. Drummond’s anecdotes and 
reminiscences of the Poet fell on fruitful soil and 
inspired the yomg seeker after truth to a life and 
thoughts of wh^ the volume under notice is an 
expression. It must be understood, however, that some 
of the views put in the Poet’s mouth are not his, but 
our author’s. It is not open to everybody to ’’believe 


and prodaim” that “I . have understood the ^tpirit ^ 
Rabindranath/' But our author makhs bold to proclaim 
it, and it is made in all sincerity. Of the four chapters 
in which the book has been divided, the second and 
the third dealing with ftiddhism and Christianity 
more concerned with the exposition of these religious 
doctrines, while the fourth and last is more an ouV 
pouring in verse, than anything else, on harmony in 
life, wmch the author names /’Cainbridge Melody.’* 
The many reproductions of the Poet in different settings 
iucrease tlie value of the book. 

P. R. SjBN 

MALAVIYAJI : By B. J. Akkad. Vora & Co.. 
PublisherB Ltd., 3 Round Building, Kalbadcvi Road, 
Bombay. l*rice Re. 1-4. 

In a short conu^ass of sixty pages it is pot possible 
to do full justice to the eventful life of Pandit Madau 
Mohan Malaviyu. Still the author has touched almost 
all the phases, and for a publicist this will be un- 
doubtedly helpful. We expect a bigger and more com- 
plete treatise on such a prominent nation-builder os 
Pandit Malaviya. 

THE ANNIE BISSANT CENTENARY BOOK (1817- 
1947) : The Besant Centenary Commiltee, Advar, 
Madras. Illustrated. Price Rs. IS. 

Mrs. Annie Besant’s life (1847-1933) covered long 
eighty-six yc?ars. It is therefore meet that the Besant 
Centenary Committee have pulilishod this vokimn, 
touching the various phases of Mrs. Bebant’j^ life and 
activities. The volume is intersi)cr6ed with appreciations 
and articles on Mrs. Besant from the pen of such 
world-renowned figures as Bernard Shaw, George 
Lansbiiry and Mahatma Gandlii. An article on Mrs. 
Besant by W. T, Stead has been reprinted in it. 
Besides these, many prominent Indians and Europeans 
have also contributwl to this volume. A perusal ot 
this treatise acquaints the reader with Besant as nn 
associate* of Charles Bradlaugh, as a trade unionist, 
us a member of the Fabian .Society, us a Theosophist, 
and last but not the least,, a.s a worker in the cause of 
Indian freedom. She made India her home for the last 
forty years of her life. And her services to India 
continued unabated till her last breath. Such a lite 
deserves to be commemorated, and our congratulations 
at once go to the Centenary Committee on the pro- 
duction of such u brilliant volume. Illustrations, 
twenty-three in number, touching different ages of Mrs. 
Besant, have enhanced its interest a great deal The 
get-up and printing is good. Thi.s should be a handbook 
to all lovcis of India as well os to the; Indian publicists. 

JOGESH C. BaOAL 

I LIVED WITH GANDHI : By Lew Fmher. 
Pp. 9. Price Hs. 1-8. 

It is a delightfully written booklet on Gandhiji 
and has amply succeeded in portraying the man. 
Fischer had already won the appreciation of the 
Indian readers in hLs book One Week with Gandhiji, 
This is equally commendable. 

GANDHI SAMHITA : By Bhairab Chandra Chaur 
dhury. Published by Narenam Nath PramaTdk, 8-A, 
Baranasi Ghosh Lame, Calcutta. Pp. 44. Price Rs. U12. 

The author has threaded together in a general 
way the sermons uttered in, the prayer meeting of 
Gandhiji. The poetical rendering in Sanskrit which is 
printed in the Devanagri script, is so ^simple as to be 
earily appreciated by the general readers. The 
Benmli version has also been equally interesting. We 
would unhesitatingly recommend it for wider circula- 
tion. Kanan Gopal Baochi 
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EDUCATION FOR INTBUNATTONAL UNDER- 
STANDING : By K. G. Saiyidain, BA,, MJSd. Hind 
Kitaba Limited, Bombay, First edition, 1948. Pp, W8. 
Price Bs, 

Janab K. O. Boiyidain, at present the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of Bombay, represented 
India in the UNESCO in the company of distinguished 
educationists headed by Dr. S. Kadhakrishnan. The 
present volume contains the speeches delivered by the 
author at the International Edueational Conference 
in Australia in 1915 and a few of those talks given at 
the •UNESCO Preparatory Conference in London m 
1945 and its fii*st General Conference in Paris in 1940. 
Himself an educationist of repute, the author is n 
protagonist of international peace and an upholder ot 
groat human values to be inculcated through a well- 
planned educational process. He has truly said : “For 
pod or evil, education is a powerful force and there 
is no reason why we should not use it resolutely in the 
service of man.’* 

Tlie present uge is the age of science, of Atom 
Bombs, and never in the history of man did the world 
stand in greater need of peace than now. Time and 
space has almost been annihilated by the mastery of 
man over some of the elemental forces of nature. 
Thanks to the progress of science man is now in 
possession of weapons deadly enough to destroy the 
whole of humuiuty. But there arc nobler souls who 
can dream of a One World. To miake this dream a 
reality, to foster sympathy and goodwill, love and 
unity among different nationalities, education all over 
the world has a great part to play. Mr. Saiyidain very 
ably and eloquently demonstrated the urgency of 
international peace and mutual understanding of 
human races in the interest of man's culture and 
existence. 

With fine literary flourishes the orations make a 
j)lcasant study and deserve careful perusal of the 
odiicated public. Readers will have much food for 
thought ; they will form some idea of Ihc ideals and 
objectives of the UNESCO and develop interest in its 
activities. 

Narayan Chandra C it an da 

SANSKRIT 

THE VIKRAMORVASIYA OF KALIDASA : 
Edited by Kavyatirtha R, N. Oaidhani, MA., Dip.C’., 
Chancellor's Gold Medalist, Sir Parasuratnbhau C'olr 
lege, Poona. The Royal Book Stall, Budhwar Peth, 
Poona 8. Price Rs. 4-S. 

We have here a popular edition of a famous 
drama of Kalidasa planned to fulfil the needs of 
college students. The learned editor has given besides 
the text* a long introduction which inier alia refers to 
the probable sources of the pl6t of the drama and the 
improvement made by Kalidasa on the skeleton story 
borrowed by him, a running English translation 
which is occasionally not quite literal but somewhat 
free, and detailed notes, ezegetical and critical. An 
attempt has l^een made in the notes to draw atten- 
tion to the poetic and dramatic beauties of different 
portions of tne work. In fact, more stress needs be 
given on this rather neglected aspect in teaching old 
Sanskrit texts in a style fjree from verbosity and er- 
pressions smacking of blind admiration. 

Chintahasan Chakravarti 

BENGALI 

BIPLAVl BHARAT (Revolutionary India) : By 
Tarini Sankar Chakmvarty, AgradiU OrantharBihar, 

Jay MUter Btreet, CtUcutta. Pp, 1S3, Price Rs. ff-4. 


The author of India in Revolt (1942) and the Azad 
Hind Fauz has ip this book attempted a history of 
the revolutionary-terrorist movement in India tracing 
it to the days when the Wahhabis represented one ot 
the rebel elements in India, thus covering a period 
of about 120 years of Britain’s destructive and con- 
structive activities in our countiy. This bpok ns 
marked by the defects of writing a history of this 
period mainly based on the experiences of a single 
region of our continental cftjuniry. Therefore, the 
author has skipped over the surface of things as these 
were bursting over the banks sot up by native society 
and external authority ; he has been forced to 
confine attention to a single phase of the awakening 
of the human spirit to a sense of national dignity. 
He has done it well, though the story told is only a 
bird’s-eye view. We expect that his specialized 
knowledge gathered during the last few years as a 
journalist and author will bo put to bolter use, and 
we will have occasion to welcome a fuller history of 
the revolutionaiy movement from his pen. 

In his reference to the Wahhabi movement he is 
wrong in saying that Arab Wahhabis created it in 
India. Its real founders in this country were Shariat- 
ullah of Faridpur (Bengal) and Syed Ahmed of Rao 
Bereilly. 

SuRissii Chandra Deh 

HINDI 

AJSHOK KE PHUL : By llazari Prasad Dwivedi. 
Santa Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 224. Price 
Hs. 2S. 

This is a collection of twenty-one essays on varied 
subjects, mostly cultural and literary, written at 
different times, by the author, who, because of his 
uncanny insight into the significance of tilings, hnc 
sensitiveness to the hidden nuances of thought and a 
style which is a happy blond of restraint and rhythmic 
readability, has ccwue to occupy a place of honour 
among tlie present-day writers in Hindi. Dwivediji, 
indi'fHl, flings open windows into the soul of our 
ancient ideals and ideologies, while, indirectly, side by 
side, he also introduces us to the impacts of modern- 
ism on our consciousness. And so, to read him is to 
re-strengthen oneself in the roots of human culture. 

AMAR ASHA : By Shriman Narayan Aganval. 
Kilahisian, Allahabad. Pp. 60. Price Rs. S-12. 

In a number of poomB and couplets, in which 
melody takes precedence over profundity of meaning, 
the author has recorded his own reactions to “the sad 
music of humanity” and tried to lift not a little of the 
midnight darkness which hangs over the peoples today. 
He has usually to deal with statistics— human beings 
in skcletozis, but here he has opened the ears of his 
heart to the sighs and sobs of the downhearted end 
reminded them of the morning star. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

KAILASPATI HANS MAHARAJ ; By RamrUk A. 
Mehta, The Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
JAteratwre, Ahmedahad. 1948. Pages 287. Price Rsi 2~8. 

This collection of the* addresses of the well-known 
holy man Hans Maharaj is bas^ on that comf^iled by 
Shiimati Hemalata Roy and gives in simple language 
the infflstence of Hans Maharaj on the acqubitipn of 
Brahma Jnan, which alone is likely to lead to 






INDIAN PERIODICALS 



The Place of Occidental Culture in 
Free India 

• 

In an article in The Aryan Path Lila Ray 
offers us an inspiring hope of a Free World 
inspired by the new world tradition of humanism, 
born in India and incarnate in Gandhiji. She 
brings out the human quest for values : 

Diversity is always more obvious than unity, for 
values * crystallise into general traditional codes and 
sui*lj codes show regional variations that become the 
distinguishing characterislic,s of social groups and 

In general, EiiroiuMUs acquirod their values from 
Greece, Rome and I he Bible. India acquired hers from 
Dravidian. Aryan and Islamic sources. 

Fnr bifha is )int the product of ou exclusively 
Oriental culture. Occidental culture has made » 
IiTiiuuK'iiL and inerudicabh' conlnbuliou to the 
achievement of that freedom ; it is an intfsgral part of 
it. Aryan. Lslamic and WoMern lliought have* combined 
like atoms of Hydrogen and Oxygen to form the 
waters of her liberation Bach has made its just contri- 
bution, none dominates, and a new element has 
(unerged, an element which reflect the essential unity 
of tile human mind and gives lise to a broader huinnu- 
ism than the world has ever before sought to practise. 
If re.««f.ores us to a sense of the uniting bond of man’s 
estate and eornpaftises within its scope the be.st of all 
r<‘gional j’ultiireB.. 

Modern India, by reason of her geographical 
and historical circumstances, has been the theatre 
for a mighty ronlhicnce of cultures that has made 
of her a world in miniature. 

* All these diverse and often warring influences have 
I'layed their part in the formation of India’s present 
character and the characters of her great leaders. Only 
in such a world and in such a country could a man of 
Gandhiji’s stature, have been born. In him, integrated 
into a harmonious personality, we see a perfect and 
conijilete^syn thesis of all the composite factors and in 
him^iid through him has come into being this human- 
ism of which we have spolffen, as a new and unpredict- 
able element in world affairs. 

Free India faces a world divided against itself as 
never before. Her now humanism is threatened with 
disruption within and witliout. It is her misfortune 
that at tWs perilous juncture she should be without 
the guidance of her great liberator ; his disciples, few 
as they in fact are despite the multitudes which pay 
biin lip homage, are fighting against heavy ^ds. 
Enou^i of Islam has l]|roken away to form a new and 
exclusive State ; Aryanism is in peril of degenerating 
into a fanatic and narrow Hinduism. Certain attempts 
are being made to efface or deface evidences of 
Western influence. In^ is once more in danger ot 
ipoiUng her salvation for d fierce nmcreed, as Keats 
so beautifully put it. 

Outside Ibdia also the world has been split 


into two armed and hosKle camps, each living 
under the fear of an annihilating war. 

There is a teiidcucy to identify these camps with 
ihe KmsU'IU aud \\e.5lern liemisphcres ; Eastern Com- 
iimnism u u I'linise that is appearing m the press with 
1 iici't'ji.'-iiig frequency. 

What matters to the common man all the world 
over ih the pmav.nvv or absence of hone'sty and kindness, 
jiifcliec and order and honour in his daily life, not 
ideological arguin(.nl,s with luir-spliting nicetie?*. These 
}ia\c no praelical importance. W’hethcr a man is kind 
from an agnostic pity that sees- all of us as inmates 
of a planetary couccnlraiiou camp with the gas- 
eharab.ei.*^ of death our certain destination or the 
\isi(m of the yogi who bidiolds the living god incar- 
1 ale in ovtTy sentient thing, is, in hamdrum everyday 
Ining, immaterial. A cruel aet is a sacrilege and 
U'luairuN a .'jaenlegc whatever the label or interpretation 
iirlixed to it. Our problem vj vroHevm in to resolve our 
lOvflictH in a manner that imports our draoms of kind^ 
ness and order (ivd ;/uslicc into the world of actwdity 
and cstahlviheti them as realities. 

There arc two very practical tebt questions 
whieli, because of tlieir universal applicability, 
tan guide u& as pliunmels, sounding oul a channel 
for a judgement that must of necessity pioneer. 

The first eonterns the individual. Does Free India 
offer mauliooil and personality to the individuals lost 
jiuiung her dumb millions V If so, to what extent and 
I’ow ? Is it being done as Europe sought to do it, by 
<!ebtruetive, hatc-inotiv:itod political movements? It 
does not matter whether the protagonists in these 
movements ixva Hindus nnd Muslims, Fascists and 
Anti-Fascists ur (.k.)miiiuui.*JtB and Capitalists. The 
question is : Js this strife what wc want, what we aim 
to accomplish ? Does it speed us on our way to our 
ultimate objective or does it lead us through horror 
and suffering down blind alleys to get out of which 
We shall have to retrace our bloody steps ? Free India 
must not be Europe in defeat in its completest failure. 
8)ic must not reject the individualism that Europe has 
rejected, the individualism of free growth and the 
discipline of free labour. 

The other test question is ; Is the country being 
governed with or without violence ? A government of 
all the people, by all the people and for all the people 
will show the nearest approach to non-violence. Each 
individual citizen will feel the maintenance of peace 
and order to be his personal responsibility and only 
a small specialised police force will be required to 
assist him and control the dangerously abnormal few. 
Jails will be, as Gandhi perceived they should be, 
thcra))eutio institutions. A nucleus of skilled staff will 
be the only standing army and conscription unnecessary. 
The people of the country will constitute a vast 
voluntary militia, ready to rise to a man at a moment's 
notice in defence of a State which is their own. It is 
improbable that the police of a Nero or an Aurangzeb 
were less feared than the police of a Hitler or a StaUn. 
Police States are neither Oriental nor Occidental, 

A country which offers manhood and personality 
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to each of its citiaons in a satisfactory way 
hick defenders ; and men of all colours, creeds and 
nationalities will be among them. Thus our two ques- 
tions become complementary. The new world tradition 
of htirnanism, born in India and incarnate in Gandhiji, 
in achieving which India emancipated herself Iroiri a 
dialling bonuagr, holds out the hope to us of such a 
[country. , 


. , AdBimilating^ the States 

The New Democrat observes: 

Yel anotlier step forwaid has been taken by the 
Stales Ministry in the process of integrating the States 
or Slates’ 1 inionn with the rest of free India. By the pro- 
po.«ed anienldmcnl to the Covenants that now govern their 
relations with the Centre, it is expected lhat the Centre 
will have adequate say in the. administration of these 
States Unions in order to ensure the necessary degree of 
uniformity of legislation’, and administration. 

It is only logical that the accession of the Slates into 
the Union^ and their merger or integration wifh ji view 
to viaK’lity, be followed by measures to expand the bene- 
fits of democracy into what were, gerjifrally speaking 
politically backward areas. The Princes, wlm it was 
once feared, may not prove themselves amenable to tlic 
democratic trenck have ceased to be obstacles in the 
way of democratisaiion and integration/. Even the last- 
duclicrs among them have bowed before the sl(»Tm. 

•The governments and legislatures us well as the 
Omstituent Assemblies that were formed in the States 
Unions, experience showed, could not serve as more than 
temporary expedients to make the evolution smooth. 
Their working confirmed the general impression, that in 
a few cases, and there ton partly, separate constituent 
assemblies and even responsible government were only 
essays in redundance when they were not just faction 
fights. 

Thus there will be no tears shed on the proposed 
abolition of separate eonstitiirnt assemblies for the slates. 
In fact there is apparently no niecd to frame separate 
constitutions, even in the Central Consliliirnl Assembly, 
as these States Units must ultimately conform, in all 
css^tials, to the general pattern of the Provincial Units. 
It is iperhapa only on the question of providing for the 
institution; of Rajapramukhs, and the Icbser Rojas, on the 
pension list^ that a difference has to be permitted. 

The guidance from the Centre, now provided for. 
may however create some fresh problems. It is expected 
that that guidance will take the form of advisers ap- 
pointed, both to the ministries and to the Rajapramukhs, 



in order to co-ordinate and harmonise the relations’ be- 
tween tlie units and the Union as also between the 
Rulers and their popular Ministers. 

In the great majority of states unions, CetUral ad- 
visers will be a relief to the people at large from the 
petty factions which would come to power in the name 
of responsible government. But, in some of the more 
advanced stales like the South * Indian States, where 
responsible government has attained a respectable ^opc, 
the people may not easily pul up with what may look 
like direct rule from Delhi. 

And who can find fault with them, if they iqsist 
that the benefits of democratic rule must niol be the 
monopoly of the province? 

There can, however, be no valid objection to a 
general widening of control powers l>eyond the three 
subjects agreed to at the lime of the accession. The 
Certlre’s poiyers in relation to the States must again 
approximate ^ to those in relation to the provinces, but 
never more. Immediately there can be advance in the 
matter of taking up all matters pertaining to defence, 
foreign affairs, currency, communications without allow- 
ing local influences to meddle with the all-India pattern. 

Let the assiim’lation process be quick, but not 
hurried. Let the available forces of pi ogress anil demo- 
cracy in the States Union he encouraged, not stifled. 
Lei Its avoid costly follies like the inefficient administra- 
tive machinery in many of the States; but lei us also help 
such machinery to improved efficiency at reduced co«t 
to the lux-payer. For, in all these cases, it is higher 
and belter democracy we arc after, not just bureaucratic 
efficiency. 


Books of the Hour 

Bn. M. p. 


PL Nehru— Glimpees Of The World History 13- 2-0 
„ —Unity Of India 12- 3-0 

„ —An Autobiography (Five years later) 8- 8-6 
Netaji Subhaa-The Indian Struggle 10- 0-0 

„ — Netaji’s Autobiogra|)hy 5- 0-0 

Stanley Jonee— Mahatma Qandhi 

(An Interpretation) 6- 2-0 

Polak, Brailsford, Pathic Lawrence— 

Mahatma Gandhi 10- 8^0 

Ooomaraswami A.— The Dance of Shiva 12- 0-0 

Dr. Sitaramayya— Onrrent History in 

Questions and Answer 12- 0-0 

J. K. Banerjee-I Rerort on Kashmir 2- 8-0 

Louis Fischer— The Great Challenge 10- 0-0 

Mdhring— Karl Marx (The story of his life) 14-10-0 

Trotsky— Stalin (Life of Stalin) •’20-5-0 

Trotsky— Revolution Betrayed 4^ ^0 

Trotsky- First Five Years 6f Oommunist 

Intematiosal 6-12-0 

„ —In Defense of Marxism ^12-0 

Lin Yutang— The Wisdom Of China A India 17-12-0 
Spongier 0.— The Decline Of The West (2 vole.) 45- 0-0 
Fifteen Plays of G. B. Shaw « 40- 0-0 

Huxley A.— The World of Aldous Huxley 15-12-0 

Schopenhauer— Complete Essays of 

Schopenhauer 13* 8-0 

Life— The Great Adventure (Times of India) 5- 8^ 
Fifty preai Adventure * 5- 8-0 

Auton Ohddiov— Plays (Illustrated) 6-12-0 
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. I^akktan Caiutitutton 

The ^em Review observes: 

At long last Pakistan has taken up the fundamental 
task oi writing its constitution. The most distinctive 
feature oi the Preamble is its Islamic tone: 

‘Tn the name of Allah whereas sovereignty over the 
entire universe belongs to God the Almighty alone and 
the authority which ^e has delegated to the State of 
Pakistan through its people for being exercised within 
the limits prescribed by Him is a sacred trust, thi? 
Constituent Assembly. .. .resolves to frame a Constitution 

for the sovereign independent State of Pakistan 

whetein the principles of democracy, freedoui, equality^ 
tolerance and social justice as eniunciated by Islam shall 
be fully observed; wherein the Muslims .shall be enahlei! 
to order their lives in the individual and collective sphere^ 
in accordance with the teachings and requirements of 
Islam as set out ini the Holy Quran and the Sunnu, 
wherein adequate provision shall be ma<le for the mino- 
rities to profess and practise their religions and develop 
their cultures, etc.’* 

The Prime Minister, Mr. IJaquat Ali KJmn, did not 
in his introductory speech explain how and when A'l 

mighty God had assigned definite territories to the State 
of Pakistan, "nor did he philosophize much about tlu' 

passing on of authority doivn to the State aiitlioritiee, 
hut in a bold challengt? to modern lreiid.s, he denounced 
the Machiavellian materialism of to-day: 

“All authority is a sacred trust, eniru^Ced to us by 
God for the purpose of being exercibcd in the service 
of man and so that it does not become an agency of 
selfishness. I would, however, point out that this is not 
a resuscilatiun of the dead theory of the divine right 
of kings or rulers because in accordance with tlie spirit 

of Islam the Preamble fully recognizes the truth that 

authority has been delegated to the people to deckle who 
will exercise that authority...! have just said that the 
people are the true recipients of power.” 

The Prime Minister took most trouble in explaining 
that Pakistan would not be a theocracy: 

*Tn Its literal sense theocracy means the govertlment 
of God. In this sense, however, it is patent that the 
universe is a theocracy. For is iheie a corner in tlie 
entire creation where His authority docs not exist? But 
in the technical sense theocracy has conic to mean a 
governiment by ordained priests who wield authority as 
being speciolly appointed or by those who claim to derive 
theii^ right from the sacerdotal positions. . .Such an idea 
is totally foreign to Islam. Islam does not recognize 
either priesthood or any sacerdotal authority. . .If there 
are any who still use the word theocracy in the same 
breath as the polity of Pakistan, they are labouring unticr 
grave misapprehension or indulging in mischievous 
propaganda ” 

One may be permitted to note, without misapprehen- 
sion of propaganda spirit, that the priesthood is nu{ 
necessary to a theocracy. Israel was once upon a time 
a theocracy with kings who were not orilained priests; 
for a theocracy it is sufficient that the temporal rule be 
in theiiands of God’s delegates whether they be saciihcers 
(priests) or prophets or direct mandataries. If the Pro- 
phet imposed civil law as revealed and willed by Allah 
the State he founded was certainly a theocracy, and it 
is a matter of history that the Muslim people B1wa^s 
considered *church’ and state as inseparable. Pakistan's 
Prime Minister wants a state where divines are replaced 
by popular representatives to interpret and enforce 
Islamic law. Not a few Muslims will doubt if this modern 
view is fully in accordance with Muslim orthodoxy. 
Minorities in Pakistan 

The Preamble to Pakistan’s constitution ot>ntAin8 
many phrases which are meant to reassure and comfort 


minoriti^, and Liaquat Ali Khan was at pains to cin- 
phasize the point: 

”The State will seek to create an Islamic society free 
from dissensions. . .All sects will be given the fullest 
possible latitude anid freedom... It will be necessary foj 
the State to direct and guide the activities of iMusJhti.- 
in such a manner as to bring about a new social order 
based on the essential iprinciples of Islam, including the 
priniciplcs of democracy, freedom, tolerance and social 
justice.” 

Parallel to this positive intervention to help Muslims 
to understand and practise Islam, there will hp an 
Islamic policy of respecting minorities and protecting 
their religions aikl cultures. “Wc want to build up a 
truly liberal government where the greatest amount 
freedom will be given to all its members. Everyone will 
be equal before ike law. But this does not mean that 
his personal law will not be protected. We believe in 
the equality of status and justice.” 

These noble words were well received by the opposi- 
tion which went so far as to conclude that “there could 
be no objection from any quarter on the ground that 
the State would not he a fully democratic and secular 
one.” What had been explained as Islamic slate was so 
common to ali religions that any reference to Islamic 
principles was superfluous and should have been better 
omitted. 

Few made reserves in their liearl of hearts. Ulemas 
may have remembered that from the beginning there had 
bt‘t3n a difference in status between the faithful, ‘the 
people of the Book,’ and the infidels. Historians possibly 
seaichecf for traces of parliamentarian regime in ancient 
Islamic states. ScopUcs may find it hard to reconcile 
freedom and equality befo^ the law with an explicit 
mention of two sections of citizens in the Constitution 
or with the different treatment of cultures, one being 
poi^itively fostered by the Stale, the others being allowed 
to develop. But nobody ini the Karachi Assembly raised 
any strong protest, and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan congratu- 
lalcd himself on having cleverly steered a difficult course 
between tradition and nioderniily. 

The man-in -the-street cares little for theoretical 
views. He keeps to the old saying that the proof of the 
pudding is in the. eating, and he know>4 that recipe- 
writinlg, cooking and digesting are va.'^lly different under- 
takings. A decisive test of Pakistan’s Conslitulion will 
be had in education. The first reports on new school 
regulations are little encouraging for the cultural schools 
of minorities. On the other hand, the desire of mutual 
understanding and help between India and Pakistan 
which increased in ricent times will foster broad- 
minBednes.s and tolerance in Pakistan's majority party. 
Deeds alone can reassure minorities. 
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libe Romantic Movement in Perspective 

Individual impresrions are presented by 
romantic art in place of objective representations 
of more or less universal types. D. Jefirey 
Williams writes in The Theosopmst : 

Bli9s was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young, was very heaven. 

'—WOIIDSWOIITH 

Near the end of the eighteenth century life blirred 
anew in men*8 hearts. A new world dawned upon or was 
tevoalhd to men’s imagiiiution. A new capacity to ap- 
preciate and aasesB hy means of feeling seemed lo have 
bean engendered. The heightened sensibility and quickened 
imagination — a new power of intuitive awareness, in fact 
—gave birth to what has been called tiio Romantic 
Movement in European literature. That iMovemeni was 
in some ways a complete break witli the ilien dominant 
intellectual and “clas&icar’ art ami literary standards. 
It has been said that evidently tlie rules evolved from 
classical tradition were not suited to romantic ideals; 
the foniwir aimed at symmetry ot outUite and perfection 
of fofjii. whilst the lalirr aimed at the expression of 
individuality The Romantic Movement therefore teiid^'d 
to discard formal heauL> in favour of eniotioiial inlcjifciiy. 
Heine, the Gorman poet, thought |iint “cln^sicaJ art had 
to express only the finite, and its forms could be iden- 
tical with the arlisl'ft idea: romantic art ha,i to represent, 
or rather to typify, the infinite and the spiritual, and had 
therefore to be expresed symbolically.” 

.A line by a nincieenili century English poi^ seems 
lo sura up the erapliasis of the Romantic Movement: 
“Only what we fuel we know.” 

The Cambridge Modern Uistor\ refers lo the fresh 
current that swept through the liieraturc of Europe during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. “Everywhere 
the stream act vi(denlJy against the ideals of the last 
generation ... New ideas thronged in from every side; new 
imaginative ideas began to shape themselves.” There was 
a return to and a renewal of a love of external Nature 
in tlie thought and feeling of the period. Goethe’s oft- 
qiiotcd linca; 

Thus at the roaring loom ol Time, f ply. 

And loeave lor Cod the Garment thou see*st Him by. 

is indicative The tendency had alieady made it.self 
evident in the English port Gray, and especially in his 
famous Elegy. “But it is in Rou^^seau.’’ says the Cam- 
hrid^e Modt^ History, “that it takes its pures-t and most 
universal shape; and it is from him that it radiated 

through the whole literature of Europe Much of 

what is most characteristic in the work of Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley, much of wliui is bc^t in the romantic 
movement of France- all trace their origin to this source.” 

Along with the rediscovery of external Nature 
and of njan*s kinship with it, Rousseau helped in 
the rediscovery of the inner nalure of man. 

The great German philosopher. Kant, compared the 
moral revolution wrought by Rousseau— in his “discovery 
of the deep-hidden nature of inan” — ^to the intellectual 
revolution inaugurated by the discoveries of Newton, 
(With Kant, of course, we stand at the foimtain4iead of 
modern European philosophy.) 

Perhaps no other writer directly exerted as wi'le and 
as profound an influence upon sncccedinc generations in 
Europe as did Rousseau. On politics, religion, aesthetics, 
literature and education, the marks of his impact are clear 
and unmistakable. Tn all these spheres as well as in the 
wide sphere of what we may rougldy call “luuwmitaria- 
nism* he contribuled new ideas and powerful tendencies, 
the significance of which for subsequent generations can 


hardly be overeatimated. Burata of iftiuitive reV^tion 
os it were, came from Rousseau, and truth for him was 
almost a mystical apprehension, a rushing forth from the 
heart rather than by the discursive processes assodalod 
with the head. He averred that man was made for 
happiness^ goodness and freedom. It was but a step from 
the fundamental theme of the natural goodness of man 
to tJiat of natural equality, and to the cry of “hands off” 
to all who would stand in the way of man’s natural 
freedom and equality. While the infant Romanticism 
thu.s received its letters of credit, as has been aptly said, 
at the hands of Rousseau, the nascent democratic move- 
iiieni, with its conception of the sovereignty of the people, 
obtained its sign manual. That democratic movement 
provided the etheric mould, as it were, of the major 
political constitutions and freedoms of the nineteenth 
century, and gave an irresistible impetus to the growth 
of self-governing communities all over the world. 

Considered apart from its excesses, the 
French Revolution gave further inspiration and 
fornii to the ferment of new ideas engendered by 
Rousseau and others. 

We today would pniiaps think more in terms of “a 
common humanity " than tlinl of pure and undiluted 
equality. Be that as it may, the conception of a com- 
mon ciii/fiiphip, which was a practical expressioir of 
the nev^ ideas, made it impossible to maintaiii the dis- 
abilities of the Jews in France, uml it was equally im- 
possibh' to tolerati‘ slavery The men who founded the 
Sodeie des Amis des Hairs saw the pi'oldem of 'slavery 
from the standpoint of Inimari eqtiality. The Coieiiilu- 
iJoiial A^.seinhly chivalrously declared the slaves in 
French colonial posse.'-sion lo he citizens of France; and, 
if the abolition of slavery wa^ retarded owing to the fear 
ol Jaeolunism, its ultimate triumph owed much to the 
world-wide runency of French ideas. 

A significant estimate of the French Revolution is 
given in the following words of G. P. (Joocli in his 
Studies in Modern History*. 

“The French Revolution tlie most important even! 
in the life of modern Europe. Herder compared it to the 
Reformation and the rise of Christianity; and it deserve^ 
l(^ he ranked with those two movements in history, be- 
cause, like them, it dcstioy»’fl tlie landmarks of the work’ 
in which gencrathms of. men had passed their lives 
heeaiise it was a movement towards a eompleter huma- 
nity, and heeause it too was a religion, with its doctrines, 
apostles ami martyrs. It brought on the stage of human 
affairs forces which have moulded the actions of men 
ever .since, and have taken a permanent plane among the 
foimative influences of civilization. As Christianity taught 
that man was a spiritual being, and as the Reformation 
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proclatmed tliat no barrier should stand between the soul 
and God, so the Revolution asserted the equality of men, 
and declared each one of them* regardless of birth, colour, 
or creed; to be possessed of inalienable rights....** 
(pp. 117-118). 

A new reverence for childhood and children 
was heralded by the Songs of Innocence by Blake 
which he publishdU in 1789, and which has been 
called the first evangel of youth. 

*'Blakc did not merely sing, childhood: rather child- 
hood sang in him ns it has never Aung iM^fon^ or since." 
The freedom of ‘women qIm) found its first champion at 
this time in Mary Wollslonecraft. *il is vain to expect 
virtue from wonnm I’.ll they are in some degree indepen- 
dent of men/’ wus a statement that required much 
courage to expre-s ul llu* time, esiiecially when women 
Were regarded as “auxiliary' heirigs” to rainisier and 
contribute to the comtort and to flatter the self-esteem 
of men. IVnul ri'form and humanity to animals, and 
vegetarianism also came to the fore for the first time in. 
England. 

Jn his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, Professor 
R 11. Tawncy, diveussing tlu^ end of serfdom says: “The 
disappearance of seihlom- -and after all. it did not dis- 
appear from France till late in ih^ eighteenth century, 
and from Germany till the nineteenth — was part of a 
general economic movement, with which the Gliurrh liud 
little to do, and which churchmen, as pnipcrty-owncrs, 
had sometimes resisted. It owed less to (ihrisiianity than 
to th(‘ humanitarian liberalism of the French Revolution.” 
Did not Dr. Annie Re an'l also list the Fiench Revolution 
among the major influences in the awakening of India 
and Asia in our day? 

Television 

Science and Culture observes : 

Qf I bo many romnrkjihle dovicas prcxlueod during 
the^ last few decades by the art of cloetronic control 
or “Electronics,” few cim etiunl the unixersni iutcrest 
aroused by television. Man now possesses the power 
of looking round the corner-power attributed to 
mythologieal gods alone in ancient time. To the suc- 
cess of this seominfsly impossible feat many sciontista, 
inventors and engineers have contribuU*d. But it 
should bo put on record that the first yiractical solution, 
of «the problem — however crude a solution it might 
have been — was due to the zeal and untiring 
eeverance of Baird. The labours of Baird also showed 
the direction in which radical improvement was noccs- 
s.ary to make television a practical proposition. This 
radical change was inirodneed by Zworykin when he 
eubstitutei the ini'chanical methwl of scanning by 
electronic scanning in his iconoscope or the “electronic 
eye” *U936). IiiiproYcmenl« quickly followed which 
made the cnmmoroialisniion of television service' 
passible like broadcasting service. And. oven before 
the o'.Ubronk of World War TT one s;iw television 
8er\dco established in England, U. S. A., France, 


U.S.S.R., Italy, Germany and Japan. The war 
naturally checked the progress. But on the other hand, 
the war researches provided many new ultra-liigh 
frequency techniques immediately utilisablc in tele- 
vision. Television service thus received an un- 
precedented impetus. Further, as described by our 
contributor, applications of television technique have 
resulted in the inveiUion of new ultra-iapid systems 
of tolo-communk*ation, new defence apxiaratiis and new 
safety devices for aerial navigation. It is tlicrefore no 
wonder that the victorioifrf countries are ranitRy 
developing commercial television service and their 
expanding radio industries are spending lavishly on 
losoarches on new applications of television technique. 

It is strange that these phenomenal develop- 
ments in the western countries are not generally 
known in India outside a very limited circle. 

Even amongst people wljo oughi to know better, 
the prevalent idea is that tf.Ievi^ion is still in an 
experimental stage, tiiat its s('iviee i.« uncerlain and 
1 DiiatLsfaclory and that, at best, it is far behind broad- 
casting in its usefulness and technical perfection. 
'I’liere has tlm.s b('en no comments either in the press 
or from the platform to impress upon the Government 
the noees.rity of taking steps for encouraging television 
research and for introdiuang television serx'ice in this 
country — at least as an experimental measure, as had 
been done by the B.B.C. as early as 1936. 

Let us review the many uses of television besides 
the most popular one, namely, entertainment and dis- 
semination of “live” news. Televi.sion ha.s immense 
possibilities as a moans of spri*ading knowledge and 
stimulating thirst for the same in the young and the 
old. Indeed, a more versatile and intere.sling system 
of insi ruction, in which the voic'e and the figure of the 
expert leclurer, in perfect unision with the actual 
demousiratioa-, are conveyed over humlreds of miles, 
can hardly be imagined. In the hand of a Government, 
particularly of a large country like ours, television will 
be a powerful means — -more powerful than simple 
sound-broadcasting — of keeping people closer togc'ther 
in times of stress. A popular leader’s speech of appeal 
to the count ly will undoubtetlly have a greater and 
.more immediate effect if the audience not only hears 
the leaders convincing voici' but also at the same tinrie 
sees him delivering the spc'^eh with liis characteristic 
1)05C and gesrures of emphasis. 

A properly planned network of televi.sion service 
would enable the Government in times of emergency 
to arrive at quicker decisions on administrative and 
political matter.'* through int(’r-city ti'levision con- 
ferences. To tlie business people it would provide an 
exceptionallj’’ effective means of commercial advertise- 
ment. 

We have no hesitation in urging upon the Central 
Government to take immediate steps for introducing 
television in this country by instituting enquiry and 
spon.wing research for determining the best arid the 
most suitable “system” to bo adapted for In<lia. 
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• Ireland 

The statement on External Policy by Mr. 
Sean MacBride, T.D., Minister ftir External 
Affairs at the Dail Eircamn, Joly 20th, 1948, is 
partly reproduced as follows : 

A start ha*: been inarle in tiie direction of a United 
States of Europe in llie economic Ssphere by the. creation 
of tile Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 
This org .‘.saiion has undertaken its work in a business- 
like ami mstriierjve manner. If it roniinues to pi-ogres', 
in the sai le direction, it may well form a nucleus around 
which nomic cooperation tliroughout the whole of 
Europe c n be planiu’d. 

If th countries of Europe are all |iiepnred to •sur- 
render (*t erla:n siiudi fi act ion of ilicir soveis'icnty, then, 
a United Staler f Europe could become n practical 
possibility, in ih political u^ well in the ctonomic 
fplie.r. 

This movement for a United States of Europe is the 
re^iiilt of the realisation that, unh*Sfc. something tangilde 
is done to remove the causes of war. the world will again 
diifl towards sclf-drsiTuction. 1 feel, liowcver. that what 
is really more important than the creation of intcinalional 
macdiinery is the oicaliim of an ideal of peace, based on 
the recognition of eerta.n fundamental democratic rights. 
Waterialism. and expodieney, coupled with fear and into- 
lerance, have been the dominating influences in European 
politics. It is essential that the people of Europe should 
be given some hope, based on faith and idtali^-m. For 
us, this is relatively easy, because our attachment to 
Cliristian prineiplrs gives us that faith and idealism. 

Because of our desire fo-r peace, because of our be- 
lief that man has a higher function to fulfil than to act 
as a cog in a flywheel, and because of our close relation- 
aJdp with the Western Hemisnhere. we should be able 
to play an important role in Europe. 

• Our usefulness in this respect is largely 
nulhfied by the fact that we ourselves suffer from 
an injustice, in that our country is artificially 
divided against the wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of its people. 

I do ifbt propose to deal with Partition at any length 
in this debate, but I think that 1 should take this 
occasion to emphasise the im|)orfance of thi-s issue. Tlie 
continuance of Partition precludes us from taking our 
rightful place in the affairs of Europe. I believe that 
the British Government and people arc approaching the 
realisation that the statesmanlike pol'cy lies in the direc- 
tion of secifHng the complete friendship an<l co-opcrniion 
of this island; the realisation that a united and a free 
Ireland is as essential to Britain’s welfare as it is to 
Velamra. We, on our part, want to hold out the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but so long as Partition remains, 
it will inevitably mar tlie relationship between our two 
islands. We want, and are quite prepared, to bury the 
past provided that the present holds out a reali^’ation of 
our right to national aelf-determination. The wise and 
statesmanlike approach on Britain's parMs |o assist in the 
removal of this sore and of all other ^reraindors of the 
unhappy history of our past relationdiips. 

One of the difficulties that we have to eoutend with 


in relation to Partition is that, to Britain, it is only 
one of many problems; it is always easier to shelve a 
problem-^ -e-peciaJly an uncoinCol^table one. I should like 
to urge upon the statesmen of Great Britain the verv 
real urgency and iiuporiancc of this problem from our 
point of view. It has often hoeii said, and I think it is 
commonplace evrn in Englit.li poliiieal ciichs. that the 
tragedy of Anglo-Irish relalion‘«liip lies in the fact that 
the* British reiilisalion of tlic realities of our pioblems 
alwmyss came loo late. Nothing can he gained by delaying 
the adoption of a slatesnumlikc approach to this very 
t-eritnit problem. 

Two points einerge now possildy more ‘dearly 
than ever before ; firstly, the arlllirial division of 
our nalional territory is something that no 
generation of Irishmen and that no Iri>h Govern- 
ment will ever acquiesce in or accept. Secondly, 
that so long as it continues, Partilion will consti- 
tute a definite obstacle to the kind of reialionship 
between Ireland and Britain, which it is in the 
interest, not merely of the two countries, but. of 
lh(* world as a whole, to bring about. 

In earlier debates in this lloiec 1 have alieady re- 
ferred to the economic disadvantages that result from the 
continued division of our couriii‘> — economic disadvantages 
that affect the welfare of our jicople on liolb sides of the 
Border. If we, in the Twenl>-Si\ Counties have, in the 
present situation, to l»e a drain on the resources of tb© 
United States or on the dollar resources of the sterling 
area reserve, it is due. praclically entirely, to the fact 
that the industrial arm of our counliy^ has been ampu- 
tated. On the other haml, our people in the Six North- 
Eastern Counties have to undergo very heavy taxation 
and shortages, because they are cut off from the agri- 
cultural arm of their own country, A verv- large propor- 
tion of their exports remain unrequited, while they arc 
deprived of substantial markets for their own goods in 
the rest of Ireland. 
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The AUantic Pad 

Washington, March 10— The draft North Atlantic 
pact, U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson reports, 
clearly states the determination of the participating 
nuliuns to exercise their right of collective self-defense. 

TTae Secretary opened his press conference by saying 
that a reykiw of the general background of the negotia- 
tions seemed appropriate before publication and discus- 
sion of the pact’s specific * terms. The irilrnt is to pre- 
serve peace, he emphasized an(d the draft drawn up by the 
negotiators conforms to both the terms and spirit of the 
United Nationis Charter. 

Fivefoij) Purpose Ok The Alliance 
Acheson said the negotiators had the following live- 
fold purpose: 

1. 1\) give recognition to the association which has 
existed for some 300 years between the United Slaths 
and Western Europe. The treaty does not create 
sonielliing artificial, Acheson stressed., but rather 
rccogiiizc.s an association based primarily on coin 
mon ideas and common institutions of Ireedom. 

2. To make it clear that the treaty both in word 
and thought is within the U.N. Charter. 

3. To stale clearly the determination of the United 
States and its associates to exercise their rights 
against aggression. Two iwf»rld wars demonstrated 
the need for such a prior and clear statement of 
determination to resist aggression, Acheson said. 

4. To contribute to economic recovery and siabililv 
in Europe thPough reducing the sense of insecurity 
brought on by the fear of aggression. 

5. To establish machinery to make the security 
alliance efTeclive. 

Background For Negotiations 
Reviewing the background for the negotiations, 
Acheson recalled the pre-1947 hope that economic reco- 
very anVl the settlement of postwar problems underlying 
permanent peace could be achieved through universal 


coop&ration. In 1947, however, Aebeion said, it Jbectma 
apparent that this cooperation was not bdng achieved 
and that the Soviet Union and its BBtellites were not only 
unwilling to cooperate but were also trying to obstruct 
peace settlements and recovery. 

The Goencil of Foreign Ministers* meeting in earl 
1947 was uitsuccessful in meeting world problems and 
the CFM meeting later that year was even more un- 
fruitful, Acheson noted. t 

Also in 1947, Acheson pointed out the United States 
responded to the appeal made by Greece arid Turkey 
for assistance in resisting outside pressures. It seemed, 
the secretary said, that recovery and security could not 
be achieved through U.N. collaboration, much as this 
was desired. 

In this situation, alternatives had to be considered 
since eeonomic recovery and security could not wait, 
Acheson went on. 

Acheson then reviewed the steps leading to the 
European Recovery Program, suggested by Secretary of 
Slate George C. Marshall in his address at Harvard 
University in June 1947. 

Brussels Pact A Precedent 

The fo]l()win.g year saw llie signing (»f the Brussels 
Pact among Britain. France and the Benelux countries. 
This marked a new departure in defense arrangements in 
Euiope, Ajeheson said. This collective arrangement 
within the provisions of the U.N. Charter was lauded by 
President Tniman "as a notable step toward peace. 

Consideration was then given, Acheson said, as to 
how the United Stales cfudd best cooperate in this peace 
effort. The result wa.s the so-called Vamicnberg Re.solu- 
tion overwhelmingly adopted in 1948 by the Senate and 
a .similar statement adopted by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Using these guides, consultations began with the 
Brussels Pact signatories and Canada, the outgrowth be- 
ing the projected North Atlantic security arrangement. 
-175/S. 
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The ^^Internalionalization^^ of JeruBalem 

Eliezer Liebenstein discusses the question in 
the Jendsh Frontier : 

The idea of placing Jerusalem under an inter- 
national regime was never suggested in connection 
with Jewish interests. Neither does it.havo any con- 
nection with Arab interests. The major basis for it is 
the pnoblem of the “holy places” — that is, the 
Christian holy places. 

It is essenlial, therefore, to examine this idea 
and to see whether, it is true that the safely of 
shrines and the holy places requires “inter- 
nationalization,” or whether the opposite is true — 
that a strong “native” government would be more 
concerned and better equipped to defend the 
honor and safety of these places than any inter- 
national combination of powers. 

What di)fs history loach iis in this rosT)cct ? 

The hi.stonc juaiod whirh concoinH \\.< most, in tliis 
rospooi, i.s that of llio l.ast four Jiumlrr'd yeans. It begins 
in the year 1517, when Jerusalem was conquer/\l by 
the Turk.'j, and (‘TkIs in 1018, with th«- termination ol 
*he British mandate. As far a.? the political regime in 
Jcnisaleni i.s cniHaTned. it is possible to divide this 
pcTioil into three stages ; from the beginning of the 
Turkish conquest until the declint^ <if the Ottoman 
Empire, that is, from 1517 to tlie beginning of the 
nineteenth eemury ; the piunod of the decline of the 
Ottoman Empin* up until the expulsion of the Turks 
from Palestine in 1917 ; the British mandate, from 
1917 to 1948, 

Whatever else may be said concerning the rule of 
the Ottoman Turks in Palestine, it cannot be denied 
that they watched over the holy Christian placets with 
great care. 

The situation began to change as the Ottoman 
empire became weaker and its authority in Palestine 
diminished. Jerusalem berniiie a target of international 
intervention on the part of the great powers. The 
European powers acquired ap.-'Cific politicfil rights 
within the Holy City — some of them snared in com- 
mon and some of them held separately. P’ach power 
felt it* necessary to “defend” the holy places held 
sacred by the majority of its citizens (even in cases 
when the government- itself was anti-clerical, as, for 
example, in the case of France, 1848 to 1851), and opc 
power began to quarnd W'ilh another concerning its 
rights. 

“Christthn Jerusalem” became a recognized 
center of international inlrigjLie. / 

More than one international dispute was caused 
(or rendered acute) as a re.sult of this “international 
supervision” of the Holy City, and At least one major 
war — ^that of 1853-1 85G— result ed in no small extent 
from the disputes of the different churches in Jeru- 
Balem. This was undoubtedly the most unnecessary and 
most absurd war of the nineteenth century. As far as 
the dignity and intf?grity of the Christian lioly places 
were concerned, this w.‘is one of the most shameful 
tioriods in their history. Each sect interfered — ^by means 
of the power-polities employed by the particular 
government it leaned upon — ^with the worship needs of 
its rival, -^nd in this wav some shocking damage was 
caiised to the places held sacred by all of them. A 
striking example of this is the fact that the dome oi 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was not completed 
over a period of many years (during the middle of the 
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loth century) owing to the conflicting clainiB of 
Christian sects and the power-politics played by the 
governments supporting themi. 

And end came to this situation with the conquest 
of the country by the British in 1917. Whatever may 
be said criticism of British rule in Palestine in other 
respeefy— and a great deal might be said as is well- 
known—lhere is no deAying that, as long as it was 
strong and stable it wat('h( d over the Christian Imly 
place;^ faithfully and frecfl them from the shame of the 
period of “capilulalions” and “consular commissions’' 
just referred to. The various Christian countries 
realized that the government in question was powerful 
and iinociuivoc’al. and that it would not tolerate any 
exjihulMljon of inflated religious grievances for imlitical 
or (li')lomatic purposes. In general, the British attitude 
toward the various Christian (duirclics was quite lair 
pnd iiiipartial, and complaints against it in thig respect 
v/en* f< w. As a result, the \Mvioiis rival churches 
realizfd that it would be best for them to center their 
(fforj.^ ,on constructive eulerprises and avoid political 
entaiigleiueuts as much as possible. 

This w'.'is tile case as long as tlic British Adminis- 
tration in Jeriisahiin was more or les.s sure of iti? 
ground. No sooner, how'ever, had talk begun concern- 
ing an “internal, ionalized Jerusalemi,'* in 1947, than 
aiuirchy took over again, in more ('xtreme forms than 
ev('r, 'I’he decision of the Unit(‘-d Nations to make 
J(Tiis.Mlem an “inlernationar’ city turned everything 
ui'.side dowui. The holy places of all denominations— 
among them the Christian holy places — were the first 
victims of these chaotic conditions and the game of 
T»olitie.*il intrigue in the guise of religious “interests” 
came to the fore again. Our old acquaintances of the 
T>eriod “capitulations” appeared again on the scene. 


Cynical atheists began' a diplomatic cziiBade in defenae 
of the holy places. 

This is no accident. So long as Jerusalem is in thn 
bands of a strong and uncompromising “motive” 
government, the various powers have little hope of 
exploiting the matter of the holy places for their 
political or diplomatic aims. A separation between 
secular and religious matters Ms desirable in the 
interest of both. A local government Will always be 
interested in a fair and impartial policy with regard 
to the various religious communitiog of the Jerusalem 
area and its holy places, inasmuch as any grievance or 
controversy in this respect might lead to a general 
conflagralion and turn Jerusalem, into an international 
problem. 

'niere is no doubt that the most reliable authority 
over the Holy (hly — ^wilh all its shrines and holy 
places — is a strong local government, both civilized 
stable, concerned with the safely of the sacred pbices 
but inteni.stwi in avoiding exploitation of these plfvces 
for i)oliticiil purposes, in other words — a government 
winch hn.s an attitude of re.spect toward the shrines ot 
the Christian world, but being non-Cliristian itself, 
cannot he siis))eeted of taking sides in any of their 
sectarian disputes. 

In the present conditions it is the slate of 
Israel which comes closes! to fulfilling these terms 
as an impartial guardian of the Holy City of 
Jerusalem wdth its Christian shrines and sacred 
places. 

From the ChristiMn point of view then, as well as 
from the Jewish, no belter solution could be found lor 
Jerusalem than its integration within the stab' of 
Israel. 
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'tfiiitod •Nations Planning Woriid^wide Radio 

William Bross Lloyd, Jr. writes in tlie 
, ll’xwJdover treaty March, 1949: 

Lake Success, M.V-— i'^ana lor a United Nations 
iv'oild^wide broadcasting system, hurdling nationalistic 
iron curtains and enjoying direct access to radio listeners 
throughout the globcj. are liow being pcrieclcd by the 
becieiariat under the duaxtion of becrciary-General ‘irygve 
Lie. 

Apfirovcd in principle by the General Assembly on 
JNovemher Id, 194^ the project is reported on ezceiicnt 
aulhoriiy to be delayed only by the ineugtmciis ot the 
(J.N. liudget, ifvhich is said not to be able to stand the 
cbtiuiaicd cost oi i|i;8,U00^K). A*n interesting footnote to 
this figure is the laei that Congressman Karl £. Mundt on 
Dcceiiiher 29 suggested that the Slate Department be 
authorized to lay out 5ii50,0u0,000 every year on the “Voice 
ot America'' program oi internationui bioadcasting. 

Special. Sts desirous of muiniaining and sircngllicnlng 
the liuied iNuliuins aie remembering the deeluralion ot 
the Li. IN. Advisory Commitlee of Jnlurmaiioa Experts on 
tills project, as icpurtcd in the United Nations Bulletin 
ior June 15, 19-18: “The United Nations must have 
lacilities under its oivii control for adequate telecommuni- 
cation!?. Willioul such faciliiiob tliere can be no assur- 
oiicc that existing United Nai.oiis radio operations can 
be continued, lurthev, iu limes of emergency the only 
channels in which the U.N. cun address itself directly 
to the peoples ol the woild may he its own tclecommuni- 
calions system....*' 

A d_elailcd engineering plan for the U.N. world 
broadcasting system was included in the report of the 
Advisory Uommitice oii TJ.N. Telecommunications in the 
Second Astern illy in 1947. The program, worked out 
])>' a sub<’ununiuee headei by Brigadier General Frank 
E. bloii' 21 ’, loniieily ol the U.S. Army, called for a head- 
(piuitcrs station; a European statron, originatiug and 
relay; and a Puciiic area relay station. A l^atin Ameri- 
can originating and relay station .would be added as the 
organization expands and requirements are more piecisely 
known. 

These short-wave broadcasting centers will be at 
locatioiLS chosen on a geographical and icchnicul basis 
iu territories ot Member Nations. Each center is to have 
transmitters, receivers, directional antennae for trails^ 
mission and reception, and terminal broadcasting equip- 
ment. Each U.N. radio center will he connected by wire 
lines^low jMJwered radio or micro-wave channels to per- 
mit rebroadcasting listeidng audience by use of a govern- 
mental or private chains in the areas served 

Though friends of civil liberties may boggle at any 
official radio control or official news service, it is impor- 
tant to note that in nearly all the rest of the world 
outside Aiqprica, the radio is already under official 
national control, and therefore cannot escape tlte influ- 
ence ot the various — and often conflicting— national foreign 
policies. There is no suggestion that the U.N. will 
exercise any sort of control or restraint over national or 

S rivate ladio operations. The U.N. broadcasts, therefore, 
owever undemocratic the control of their policies might 
he, would ni|jyertheleS3 represent a broadening rather 
than a narrowing of listeners* choices throughout the 
world. 

In an imperfect world where absolute truth is inde- 
I finable, U.N. officials feel it is important at least to make 
^ ^ the United Nations version* of world affairs available to 
those who care to listen. The plan provides a chance 
ior liberals and internationalists, fond of cursing the 
darknlees of nationalistic propaganda^ to help light a 
candle. 



Proceeds to* 





For more than 30 years Jawaharlal 
Nehru lived and forked with 
Gandhiih not as an unquestioning 
disciple, but as a man with a part 
to play himself* with critical and 
independent eyes, even though with 
fondness and admiration always. 
As such his writings have a quality 
that could pot otherwise be met 
either by objective study or personal 
anecdote. The teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi are shown here in action and 
his portrait Is set against the stirr- 
ing background of contemporary 
Indian history. Price : Rs. 9/8/- 


llluatrmted with 48 photographs 
many hitherto unpublished 

at all good bookstores 

^ ^ CALCUTTA 20 
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lit^tttt^ Art in the 
United StalSes 

' Publinhing ‘ suFveys for 1948 show a -drop' in the 
outpnt of fiction and a rise in the production of nonfiction 
books ic)i the llnited States. Of the total 9,897 new books 
and nj^^cditions published by American firms last year, 
1,643 (Were fiction, a (b*®? percent from the 1947 

figures. On the other hand, the trade journal. Publishers' 
Weekly^ notes several nonfiction categories show very 
large .percentage increa&^s over 1947: for examplc^agri- 
culture and' gardening, up 67 pfercenl; fine, arts up 35 
percent; medicihe, hygiene and science, each up 34 per- 
cent. 

Hie 1948 total publication figures represented' an 
increase of 8 percent over 1947, which showed an increase 
of 19 percept over 1946. Of the total, fiction accounted 
for 17 percent; .juventiee^ 9 percent; religion, 7 percent; 
poetry, drama and science, 6 percent each. The remain- 
der was made up of books covering such subjects as 
history, biography, sociology, music,, philology, agricul> 
ture, and education. 

Last year 929 books for juveniles were published. 
For the majdr nonfiction categories the totals were: 
religion, 677; science, 592; poetry and drama, 563; 
biography,, 513; history, 503; general literature, 473; 
technical and military hooks, >466; sociology and econo- 
mics, 461, add medicine and hygiene,' 433. 

Although published late in the year (November), 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s Crusade fn Europe led 
best-seller lists in- bookstore nonfiction sales for 1948. 
Runners-up were Dale Camegie’s How To Stop Worrying 
and Start tiving and t(ie late Joshua Liehman’s Peace 
p/ iMmd, first published ini 1946. The Big Fisherman 
by Lloyd C. Douglas headed fiction . sales with Norman 
Mailor’s The Naked and the Dead and Frances Keyes* 
Dinfier ast Antoine's in section and third place. 

Publishers of inexpensive paper-bound editions re- 


Goedie AnnivemAiy 

Plans are being made in the United 'S^tes" jot a 
Goethe Bicentennial' celebralioni to be held Aspen, 
Catorado, June 27JttlyL 17, Chanoellor Robert {Ibtchins 
of ffae University of’ Chicago reveals. Descrihipg the 
18th century poet-philo8ophea» Johann Wojfgang vgp 
Goethe as universal mah,** Hutchins says that the 
celebration commemorating the fiOOth anniversary of his 
biji^h will be **a project in .world community’* attended 
by_repiresentalive leaders from -many countries. 

"'--Hutchins says that the Bicentennial will re-emphasize 
the importance of humanistic etudles *'at a time whtm 
science and technology are on the crest of such a high 
wave.” He refers to Goethe not only as a universal man 
in his interest in literature, science, art and philosophy, 
hut describes him as “also a universal man in the sense 
that • he never was detained by “ national boundaries ” 
believing ini the ability of all individuals to be genuinely 
free. Goethe was interested in the hiinianitiea, Hutchins 
says, but he 'Vas also a scientist ' and yet understood the 
role of the scientist in relation! to other fields and other 
aspccls of life.” 

The Foundation plans to publish a KKvolume edition 
of Goethe’s most important works in modern English 
translation. Two volumes are due to be completed this 
year.— i/S/5. 

THE Way for INDIA tool 

THE WAY THAT 18 LIFE, by P. J. Sontag, 8. J. 

Ac a Home Study Course it giyea the teaching of 
Jeans Chriat as preserved by His Church. Non- 
controversial. Free to bona 0e students of Course. 
Suited to college level. Sample lesson on request. 

r riie^y That Is Life | 


ported a total sale of 135, 000,080 copies in 1948. These 
“pocket” books have become popular with American Go 
readers. Their titles include many classic worij^uiif^ 
well as mysteries, “how-to-do-it” books and jmaktjff < 
iiovels.--47S/5. 


As a Book it is an inspiration, a friend bringing: 
Good Tidings of Great Joy, 

in full eloth’-^Rs, d-8, Papef--Jls, S-S, 
ci plus <w. 8 postage. 

Ad4te^: INSTITUTE for HOME STUDY; 

Bo* 42, PATNA, E. 1. B. 



ri^tad ud puUidied by Klbana CS>Midi» !)•■» Pnbtai Fitm^ OUmtls. 
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Critical Times 

As the Constitution of the Indian Union is taking 
shape, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the men who are at the head are getting more and 
more uncertain about the political atmosphere of the 
country- .Tlie day when they assumed power, they 
were absolutely certain of the sanction of the will of 
the People being solid behind them. Today we 
have certain measures brought into the Constitution 
that British Imperialism was hard put to justify in 
tiie eyes of the world and which they could only 
justify in the eyes of their own people as being 
temporary measures, brought in under the stress of 
circumstances to bring under control such forces as 
were trying to disrupt the established system of Law 
and Order. 

Elsewhere we have discussed one such measure 
ad wc await fuller reports of certain others. But 
acre is a question in our mind as to how and why 
these apparently retrograde steps were considered to 
be necessary by those on whom lay the task of bring- 
ing the Constitution of the Indian Union into concrete 
Bba:^e. We are well aware of the fact that this 
Constitution that is on the anvil of public opinion, is 
not of the same metal as that of the Laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and that it would undergo 
change, for better or for worse, in successive Parlia- 
ments of the sovereign Republic of India as and when 
circumetances are deemed 1|o be favourable for the 
alteration of the old order. But for all that it cannot 
be denied that the Government of the day is no 
longer so sure of the will of the people now as it was 

when it took over power from the British. 

» 

We have discussed in a previous issue the ques- 
tion of the world situation being the main distractive 
actor in the apparent vagaries of the men in charge 
of the Union. Today, after the catastrophic debacle 
in China, the eyes of the world are being focussed on 
to India. As an example of the new orientation we 
quote the following letter from the New York Post, 
written by Senator Hubert Humphrey, one of the young 
progximye. leaders of Pemocratic Party ; 


''Dear Editor I There has been a great deal of 
discussion concerning American foreign policy, 
particularly as it pertains to the mainland of Asia 
and the East Indies. Recent events in China have 
brought into sliarp focus the complexity of the 
problem. 

^'Frankly, we need friends in Asia. We need to 
bolster up those forces that are aspiring to demo- 
cratic goals. 

'India is a leader in the South-eastern Asia area, 
liikcwise, India is a member in good standing of the 
United Nations. She has play^ a consistent nnd 
devoted role to the principles of the United Nations 
charter. Up to this time, she has aligned herself m 
the United Nations deliberations on the side of the 
Western powers. She has a deep friondslup for the 
United States. 

"It is with these thoughts in mind that 1 call to 
the attention of our government the importance of 
a positive and constructive foreign policy along with 
economic aid for India. 

"It would be presumptuous on my part to 
attempt to formulate a detailed program, I w^ould 
suggest, however, the consideration of (1) educa- 
tional opportunities for Indian .students in our 
country on the basis of scholarships provided by our 
government, (2) direct financial assistance under the 
same terms as our EGA or Marshall Plan program, 
(3) the application of the fourth point of President 
Truman's inaugural address foreign policy statement, 
namely, technical, scientific and financial assistance 
to the under-developed areas." 

The friend who has sent us the cutting, Dr. Tarak- 
nath Das, has asked us: "What are Indian statesmen 
doing to forge stronger links with America ?" This 
question we leave to our statesmen to answer. 

But the real question seems to be as to what 
Indian statesmen — ^we do not mean the leaders of the 
Indian **Yes-men”— are doing to retain the friendship 
of the People of India ? The strong chain, linking the 
people with their leaders, that was forged by the 
Father of the Nation, by a life-time of devoted an<! 
utterly self-less service has been deeply nisted -and 
corroded by the forces of evil which our statesmen 
have failed to bring under control up till now. 

Critical times are ahead and so it is vitally neces- 
saiy that the people and their chosen leaders should get 
tbgeUier. Our statesmen should search their souls and 
seek for the causes of mutual suspicion. 
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India in the Commonweal^ 

India's new status as a Republic within the British 
Commonwealth has been ^'ratified" by the Constituent 
Assembly and subsequently approved by the Congress 
Party niaduikery at Dehra Dun, Mr. Attlee has explained, 
after tbe^^ London Conference^ that '^Commonwealth of 
Nations, ‘British Commonwealth of Nations and British 
Empire," are only different terms carrying the same 
meaning to be used by diBerent members according to 
tiieir own choice. So, within the second year of her 
independence. India re-enters the British Empire. Our ex- 
revoluiionary Congress leaders were noticed to be com- 
* pietely in tune with the old liberals of the country. 
13 out of the 15 speakers supported the Commonwealth 
resofution, including many well-known members of the 
rid liberal party. The Socialists, having little place in the 
Constituent Assembly staged a demonstration outside the 
Ci)Lniber. Prof. K. T. Shah reflected the genuine senti- 
ments of the majority section of the really progressive 
people, whom the Congress no longer fully represents. He 
objected to the expression ^'ratification/' which suggested 
something previously authorized and which now required 
ral.fication in its final technical form. He could not 
recall any such authorization by the House. 

"The tendency to present the House with a fait 
accompli was not likely to lead to the freedom in discus- 
sion that is absolutely indispensable for the healthy 
growth of democratic sentiment in this country. It had 
been said that the London decision contemplated no 
change in the existing position. If that was so, what was 
the need for the agreement ? If, on the other hand, there 
were commitments, the House was entitled to know 
them. ^ 

"One of the greatest achievements of the present 
Government was to disestablish rulers, some of whose 
ancestors had a glorious record. He had shed no tears 
over the passing away of the old Princely Qrdcr because 
he did not believe in autocratic kingship. It did, how- 
ever, strike him as highly anomalous that the same 
Government wanted ta recognize the British King as the 
symbol of unity and as the Head of the Comraonwcallh.” 

Prof. Shah said, supporters of the London decision 
pleaded for a “forget-and-forgive attitude." It seemed 
that Britain was to do all the forgetting and India all 
the forgiving. India must forgive Britain for her record 
of exploitation, of suppression, oppression and denial of 
her rights. Even now some of the so-called Dominions 
of Britain flaunted their policy of oppression, domination 
and discrimination against Indians. 

He did not see how India would be isolated in the 
world if she was not a member of the Co|nmonwealth. 
There was the United Nations with a definite statute, 
Charter and institutions, of which she was a member. 
Economically, Britain herself depended on the USA and 
was unlikely to give India that assistance which India 
needed. 

•The Prime Minister," said Prof. Shah, "Tias declared 
that he is not a good bargainer. I am afraid, that 


perhaps is true. 1 must also remind the House that 
Britain is a very good bargainer.** 

Pandit Nehxii, replying to the debate, appealed to 
bis critics not to look at the question in a party spirit. 

"I think it should be possible for people who differ 
considerably in regard to inttemal policy to have more 
or less a unified foreign policy/* he^said. •It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to have any common approach about any- 
thing with those individuals or groups who thinx in 
terms of other countries and not of India at all as the 
primary thing. But to people who think in terms of 
India's independence and progress, there should be no 
great difference in our foreign policy." 

The London decision, he declared, fulfilled, and 
did not go against any of "the pledges of ours." That 
is to say, it did not come in the way of India's going 
forward to her natural destiny of a sovereign independent 
republic. 

Indian freedom and independence were in no way 
touched. The republic that the House had decided upon 
would come into existence without any commitment which 
might tie it down in any way. 

"“We (would have achieved that, of course, in any 
event, but we have achieved that with the goodwill of 
many others. To achieve it with the goodwill of others, 
who perhaps are hit by it, is some achievement. It shows 
that this manner of doing things is a manner which does 
not leave a trace of evil, hatred, bitterness or ill-will 
behind. On the other hand, it starts with a fund of 
goodwill, and goodwill is always precious from any 
quarter. 

"Therefore, I had the feeling, when 1 was consider- 
ing this matter in London, that in a small measure per- 
haps 1 had done something that would have met with 
the approval of Gandhi ji. 1 am thinking more of the 
manner of it than of the thing done." 

Ome of the tests by which the decision should be 
judged was whether it helped or hindered India in 
making rapid progress. India had in a sense solved the 
political problem, but was faced with many economic 
difficulties. They were her domestic concern no doubt, 
but the world could help or hinder any policy that she 
might adopt. 

"1 am prepared to go ahead even without external 
help/’ he added. "But obviously it will be a far more 
difficult task, and it wilL take a much longer time. 
During these critical years that face us it is important 
that we tnake good economically as we have done politi- 
cally. We have to see whether this (London decision) 
generally helps us to gain, strength and to build our- 
selves up in the near future or not." 

Another test, he said, was whether in the world as it 
was today it helped in the promotion of peace and the 
avoidance of war. No Government dare allow its country 
to be unprepared for contingencies. 

"We have to prepare ourselves unfortunately,** ho 
added, "unless we are brave enough to follow completdy 
the policy that the Mahatma laid down. But it is not 
so much e question of my be^ bravo or your brtni 
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brava but of the oountrjr beli^ brave enough 
to follow and understand that policy. 1 do not think 
we have been brought up to that level oi under* 
standing and behaviour and, indeed, we talk about that 
great level when in the last year and a half we have 
seen the lowest depths of behaviour in this country. So 
let us not take his nime in vain in this connexion.” 

‘Nevertheless, I think that in a sense India is parti* 
cularly suited to contribute to peace because in spite of 
our "being rather feeble and rather unworthy followers of 
Gandhi ji, we have imbibed to some slight extent what he 
told us. 

do submit that what we have done in no way, 
negatively speaking, injures us or can injure us. 

“Positively we have achieved politically what we 
wanted and wo are likely to have more opportunities of 
progress in this way than otherwise we would have had 
in the next few years. And, finally, in the world context, 
it is something that encourages and helps peace to some 
extent.” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the London, decision 
in no way bound this or any other country. It was open 
to the present House or the next Parliament at any time 
to break the link if it chose— not that he wanted that 
link to be broken, but he was merely pointing out that 
the future had not been bound down in the slightest 
degree. 

Some members of the House and some outside the 
House had opposed his ' motion. He said; “They have 
been tofally unable to come out of that cage of the past 
in which all of us had lived, even though the door has 
been open for them mentally to come out. 

“Some of our friends have been good enough to 
quote from my speeches delivered 15 or 20 years ago. 
If they attached so much value to my speeches, they 
might have listened to ray pretent speeches a little more 
carefully (laughter.) 

,“The world has changed. Evil still remains evil, 
and good is good. Imperialism is an evil thing, and 
wherever it remains it has to be rooted out. Colonialism 
is an evil thing, and wherever it remains it has to be 
roofed out. Racialism is an evil and has to be fought. 
All that true. 

“If you talk about British imperialism and the rest 
today, I do not say that yoif a^c one hundred per cent 
wrong because there is a bit of it left, but fundamentally 
you are wrong because there is vto capacity for imperialism, 
even if the will was there. It simply cannot be done. 
The French are acting imperialistically in parts of Asia. 
They may, but the fact remains that their capacity for 
doing it is past. They may carry on for a year or two. 
The Dutch may do it elsewhere. 

“But if you look at these things in the historical way, 
all these are hangovers of something given up. Essen- 
tially, that perdcklar aspect cannot be effect^ because 
they have no strength behind them to do so. 

“It may last even a few years and, therefore, we 
have 10 embat It and to be vigilant, but lot os not think 
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as if Europe or England were the same as it were 15 or 
SO years ago. It is not. Nor are we. 

“We have ^ look at these problems in a big way. 
If we are a big nation in size, that will not bring bigness 
to us unless we are big in mind and heart and under- 
standing and action also. 

“You can take it from me that you may, jierhaps, 
gain a little here and there with your bargainers and 
hagglers of the marketplace, hut) if you act in a big way, 
the response to you is very big from the world. Good 
always draws good from others, and a big action which 
shows generosity of spirit brings generosity from the 
other side. 

“I, therefore, commend this resolution to the House 
and hope that the House will not only approve it but 
accept it as a harbinger of good relations, of our acting 
in a generous way towards other countries and towards the 
world and thus strengthening ourselves and strenglhening 
the cause of peace." 

Pandit Nehru seems to have passed the peak of his 
popularity. A Frank Antbi^ny was needed to invoke the 
theory of a “super agent” to justify Pandilji’s meeting 
the House with a fait accompli, Qearly enough, Pandit 
Nehru is now on the defensive. 

London Decision Ratification in the 

Moving the resolution on India’s continued member* 
ship of the Commonwealth before the A.-l. C. C., Dr, 
Kajendra Prasad said, “We have remained in the Com- 
monwealth in order to promote world peace and avoid 
future war. If Mahatma Gandhi bad any message for the 
world, it was the message of peace. Wc also want peace 
to reign in the world and from this angle we looked 
upon the London agreement. Our association with the 
Commonwealth would further the cause India stands for, 
better than otherwise.” 

In his 50-minute speech Dr. Rajendra Prasad told the 
members, “Our Prime Minister carried only the mandate 
of the Congress Working Committee. The London agree-- 
ment is in ronjormity with all our past pledges and does 
not stand in the way of India becoming a sovereign Inde- 
pendent Republic.” 

Appealing to the members to view the London deci- 
sion in the light of the present circumstances, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad said. “Today wc have the best of rela- 
tions with England. We must forget and wash the bitter 
past and cherish the present happy relations." 

He added that this decision was not a hard and fast 
treaty. It did not bind India to anything, she was 
absolutely free to pursue her own course. By taking this 
decision,, they were neither to lose nor gain anything. 

If they decided to leave the Commonwealth, they rould 
do so whenever they so chose without giving any notice. 
This decision was much better than any treaty because 
a treat)^ involved obligations whereas in this case there 
were no obligations. 

Since August 15, 1947, they were free, said Dr. 
Rajsodni PltsMd, hut thwe was seins iwsaknsM. Th«y 
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had to do everything in the name of the King and that 
affected their freedom. But thi» agreement aboliahed that 
vreaknesfl and from the day they declared India as a 
aovereign independent Republic, everything would be done 
in the name of the President aiiid not the King. Even the 
King's effigy on the coins would be changed. 

Dr. fRajendra Prasad ' told the members that the 
^Commonwealth had changed and had been gradually 
changing. Under the ptOsent decision, a nation could 
remain free and at the same time be a member of the 
Commonwealth. India, in spite of her being a Republic, 
would be a member of the Commonwealth. She could also 
enter into a treaty with any other nationa. 

Today the European nations were arming themselvesj 
for anraher war and nobody knew what would happen. 
We were not compelled to join any side. Our decision 
would he based on India's interest. 

Dr. Rajcndra Prasad then commended the London 
agreement for acceptance. 

Seconding the resolution on the Commonwealth issue, 
Pandit Goviud Ballabh Pant said that the London agree- 
ment was **in ketpirig with the pledges and ideals of the 
Congress and it is beneficial not only to India but to 
the whole world.** He said that the Jaipur resolution on 
foreign policy was in accordance with the agreement. 
The London agreement, added Pandit Pant, revolutionised 
the very conception and shape of tE? Commonwealth. 

is mt India that has joined the Commonwealth 
but menders of the Commonwealth have joined Indiai^ 
he said. 

Pandit Pant declared, India*s decision to join the 
Commonwealth while maintaining her independence un- 
impaired was 'just like o country joining the United 
Nations. 

The London decision, Pandit Pant continued, should 
be considered from two aspects: (1) whether the decision 
was consistent with the pledges of the Congress, (2) 
whether in the circumstances of today, it was beneficial 
to India and the world. 

He was convinced, Pandit Pant said, that the deci- 
sion was perfectly consistent with India's high ideals 
and pledges and that it was beneficial not only for India 
but for the whole world. 

Besides, the decision enhanced the reputation and 
prestige of India considerably, said Pandit Pant, as the 
countries of the Commonwealth openly admitted the grow- 
ing strength of India. 

Pandit Pant stressed the desirability of retaining ^*link 
with the Commonwealth as India had to depend on 
England at least for some time." 

Another criterion of judging the decision of the 
London conference, be added, was to what ex&nt did it 
help in preserving and maintaining the hard-won inde- 
pendence of India. He thought that the decision was 
beJi>ful hv that respect, because in case of any conflict no 
country of the Commonwealth was likely to go 
India. 

Speaking on South Africa where Indians we» being 
malneatid^ Pandit Piuit said that tha eonntry had new 


lost all moral grounds to stand upon and they hdjped to 
win her over by love and peace. 

Condoding, Pandit Pant appealed to the members to 
pass the resolution unanimously. Members, he said, could 
express any amount of dissent on matters relating to 
the internal conditions of the country but they should 
support the foreign policy unanimously, exhibiting to the 
world their unity and solidarity. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, replying to criti- 
cisms of the London Agreement said that the London deci- 
sion might be “bitter" for others, but not for the Congress 
or for India. It would help consolidate India's freedom 
and strengthen the forces of peace in the world. 

The next four or five years, Pandit Nehru added, 
were vital for world peace. "If we are not economically 
strong we will not bo able to influence world politics. 
The London decision gives us an opportunity to advance 
economically. That economic advancement will be 
achieved in this agreement, not at the cost of national 
self-reapcct.” 

During the last 200 years, the Prime Minister said, 
India had developed certain economic connections with 
Britain and she could not afford to cut them suddenly. 
To build up the same relations with other countries 
would take at least two or three crucial years. 

Pandit Nehru reiterated^ the London Agreement woi 
irii accordance with the past pledges. 

He agreed with the suggestion made by some mem^ 
bers that the agreement should have been first dis- 
cussed by the A.-L C. C. and afterwards by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, but the A. -I. C. C. could not be 
called at too short notice while the Constituent Assens* 
bly met soon after the London. Declaration and it was 
only proper that such a momentous issue should have 
been referred to it immediately. 

Pandit Nehru said that even though the matter was 
not referred to the A.-l. C. C. first he would point out 
that the London decision was in. strict accordance with 
the resolution adopted by the Congress at Jaipur. He 
wanted to tell the critics that what he accepted at 
London was not the same which he had opposed previ- 
ously. In the past he had opposed Dominion Status, but 
this is not Dominion Status. India will be a Sovereign 
Independent Republic and will enjoy more freedom than 
many other free countries of the world. 

There were, he saick 70 or 80 independent States in 
the world and of these only four or five could be said 
to be independent in the real sense. India would bo 
as free as any of these four or five countries. 

The decision, he added, was **a friendly*^ pact.** Hio 
King had been recognised as a symbol of free associa- 
tion but India’s republican constitution would remain 
unaffected. 

He appealed to the House hot to bring in the ques- 
tion of racial discrimination while discussing the merila 
of the resolution. Membership of the Commonwealtli 
did not iwevent India firom fighting South Africa’s poBof. 
India had also conflict with Pahistan on. Kashmir and 
Mctaia ether itsiias. £v«ii imdwr the pr e s e nt set-up 
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NOTES 


) these issues hid to be taken op bilaterally just as between 
any two independent nations. The Commonwealth did 
not come in the picture. India did not want to refer 
such disputes to the Commonwealth because it would 
mean conferring the status of a superstate on the Com- 
monwealth. 

The London decision did not imply that India had 
acccpfhd all policies pursued by individual countries in 
the Commonwealth. India might have pacts and treaties 
. with* Russia and U. $. A. also for mutual benefit but 
that would not mean that India subscribed to Russian 
and American policies. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
mover and seconder of the resolution, and Pandit Nehru 
himself unequivocally declared that the London Agree- 
ment was in conformity with the past pledges. Pandit 
Pam went one step further, and declared that “it is not 
India that has joined the Commonwealth but members 
of the Commonwealth have joined India.” In his en- 
thusiasm, Pandit Pant seems to have forgotten the 
wordings of the London Agreement which says, “the 
Goveriimeiu of India has, however, declared and a&m- 
ad India's desire to continue her full membership of 
the Commonwealth of Nations....” 

Six days before the ab»ve three leaders emphatically 
declared that past pledges had not been, violated, the 
following article by Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor, Indmn 
Pxliamenty had been published: 

”Apart from the merits and demerits of the formula, 
the Premier’s Declaration is a clumsy attempt to ham- 
string the Indian Constituent Assembly. Times without 
number it has been proclaimed that India’s future rela- 
tions with the Commonwealth is a matter to be decided 
solely by the Constituent Assembly. 

That Assembly partly decided the issue when it 
adopted the Objectives Resolution in December, 1946. 
The Resolution declared: 

The Constituent Assembly declares its finn and 
solemn resolve to proclaim India as an Indeperldent 
Sovereign Republic. 

But it did not lay down what India’s relations with 
the^ British Commonwealth were to be. It was expli- 
citly 4eft over for future decision. Explaining the Reso- 
lution PanSlt Jawahurial Nehru said: 

A* question may be asked what relation will that 
Republic bear to other countries of the world? What 
would be its relations with England, the British Com- 
monwealth and other countries? This Resolution means 
that we are, completely free and are not included in 
any group except the Union of Nations which is now 
being formed in the world. 

Three ideas are clear here: 1. India is to be a 
Sovereign Republic; II. India’s external affiliations are 
only to U. N. and III. Group affiliations are precluded. 

After 1946, the Assembly has not had a chance to 
consider in greater detail this crucial question. When 
the draft Constitution was taken op in Novemberv 
at the aim M tke gmral debitt 9th NmmWrt 


Mr. Kamath asked on a point of procedure as to whe- 
ther the Preamble dealing with India’s status^^would be 
taken up first or last, Vice-President Mukherjee replied: 

1 am not in a position to give any decision on the 
matter. 

When the Assembly met next time Mr. ^Mukherjee 
said: . , 

It seems that 1 made a mistake in the procedure to 
be adopted. What I have to say now is that Article 1 
should stand as part of the Constitution. 

This made it clear that the Government of India, 
or say the Congress High Command, were not clear in 
their own mind os to how the issue was to be decided. 
Prime Minister Nehru liad been to London for the 
Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference in October. There 
were known to have been talks about India's membership 
of the Commonwealth and her decision to proclaim her- 
self an Independent Republic. In the alisencc of any 
official statement the Assembly did not lake any notice 
of the reports. 

The London formula, as it has emerged, fully res- 
pects the Constituent Assembly’s decision that India is 
to be a Sovereign Independent Republic. The joint 
declaration says: 

The Government of India baa informed the otto 
Governments of the Commonwealth of the intention of 
the Indian people that under the new Constitution, which^ 
is about to he adopted, India shall become a Sovereign 
Independent iRepublia . . The Gjovemment of the 
other countries of Commonwealth, the basis of whose 
membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, 
accept and recognise India’s continuing membership in 
accordance of the terms of tliis declaration. 

The snag comes in here. The declaration in between 
says: 

The Government of India has, however, declared and 
affirmed Indians desire to continue her full membership 
of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of 
the King as the symbol of the free association of its inde- 
pendent member nations, and as such the head of the 
Commonwealth. 

The questions are— who expressed this desire? And 
when was it expressed? 

The Constituent Assembly did not express any such 
desire. 

The Government of India might have expressed the 
desire but that was not published or debated. 

The only other valid pronouncement on the issue was 
from the Congress. 

The Congress Working Committee considered the 
questions In December, 1948 and drafted a resolution 
which was adopted at the Jaipur session. That resolution 
said: 

Im view of the attainment of complete Ind^tendence 
and the establishment of the Republic of India, which 
will symbolise that independence and give India the 
status among the nations of the world that is her rightful 
due, to present aisedatieii with U. K. add the Goa^ 
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monwealth of Nations will necessarily have to be changecL 
India, hoWever, desires to maintain all such links with 
other countries as do not come in the way of her 
freedom of action and independence and the Congress 
would welcome her free association with independent 
nations of the Commonwealth for their common weal and 
the promotion of world peace. 

In the Congress there was very critical opposition 
to the continued membership of the Commonwealth. 

Speaking on the resolution Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said: 

The resolution clearly laid down that India would 
not remain as a member but it gave her the freedom 

to forge relationships which were to her advantage 

I admit there is force in the suggestion that India should 
not be a member of the Commonwealth with countries 
like South Africa as equal members, but the resolution 
before the Committee could not give an irrevocable pic- 
ture of the future. 

A vicious atmosphere was created over the question 
by what were believed to be secret negotiations between 
the Government of India and the British Government. 
The mystery missions of emissaries like Mr. Gordon 
Walker and unofficial missions like that of Mr. Anthony 
Eden increased public apprehension. A question was 
asked in the Assembly. There was an answer that the 
questions of India’s relations with the Commonwealth was 
under consideration but it watf' not revealed what posi- 
tion the Government of India were taking. 

On March 29, Prime Minister Pandit Nehru made 
a stateraeni in the Assembly. He announced the London 
meeting and said: 

The chief subject for discussion will be certain 
constitutional questions relating to the Gommonwealth. 

Nowhere in that statement is there anything directly 
or indirectly to suggest that the question for discussion 
was the future of India on the Commonwealth, The re- 
ference was to certain constitutional questions and 
according to the British Premier there were questions 
undecided at the October meetings. 

On April 10 and 11 the Congress Working Com- 
mittee was reported to have discussed the matlpjr but this 
was denied by the Associated Press of India which said: 

The question of India’s relationship with Common- 
wealth countries was not discussed, it is learnt. 

The first public announcement that India’s status 
in the Commonwealth would be discussed at the London 
meeting was made by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Bom- 
bay after his dip in the Arabian Sea, a few hours before 
he emplaJ>ed for London on Jtpril 19. He said: 

The immediate object of my going to England is 
to discuss the future association of India with the Com- 
monwealth countries. I have already in Parliament and 
is open Congress and elsewhere discussed this matter 
with frankness and stated what our fundamental position 
is. I shall abide necessarily with the directions given 
to me on this subject and equally necesaarily by the 
ideall wlticb have Inspired ns. 


Whit directions he was given and who gave tiieili 
are questions that need answer. The Constituent Assem- 
bly did not give them. As for Pandit Jawaharlal’s ideids 
they were getting over-weighted with the P^ime Minister’s 
diplomacy.” 

An Uneasy Conscience * ' 

The present rulers of the Indian Union have been 
taking extra pains to justify their agreement with the 
British Commonwealth. But the Congress President, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya appears to be uneasy about 
this decision. His first reaction to it has shown it. On 
April 28 last he told an A, P. /. correspondent ; 

No decision arrived at can be logically correct 
nor even reasonably acceptable. Any compromise in 
life is a negation of absolute truth or justice. How 
far the deviations mu.st go is a matter entirely to 
be left to the person in charge. I frankly admit that 
I am not able to follow the stalemient that “the 
King is the ej’-mbol of free association of independent 
member nations and as such the head of the 
Commonwealth.” We must await its clarification. 
But if the analogy of the membership of a club with 
a President is applicable, there is not much harm 
in the arrangement as any one can resign hii 
memberthiip at will and is bound by no obligationa, 
such as those that attach to the shareholder of a 
joint-stock company or the member of a co- 
operative society. 

Three days later (May 1) addressing a publio 
meeting at Bangalore Dr. Pattabhi appeared to have 
given his first judgment. Since then the Nehru-Patel 
steam-roller has seen to it that the opposition of 
Congress members is flattened out. But Dr. Pattabhi’s 
opinion is worth permanent record. Here it is : 

The new relation between India and the Com- 
monwealth is not a sacramental marriage, but only 
a companionate association. 

The British had a peaceful d^arture from India 
and India’s relations with Britain continued very 
cordial. Britain felt she had lost the best jewel in 
her Crown and desired some sort of association tt^ith 
India. This was a matter of prestige. But India had 
decided to be a Sovereign Republic and was not 
prepared to be part of the Dominion. Pandit Nehru 
was fully instnicted about these matters when he 
went to attend the Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
The new relation was the result. But India wanted 
some connection with some country for he** own 
benefit. Naturally a knovm devil was preferable to 
an unknown angel. The Crown had no more fmy 
significance. It had been removed from the publica- 
tions and from the chair of the President of the 
Legislature and replaced by the Asoka Pillar., The 
Crown remained a mere symbol. "Only.” said Dr. 
Pattabhi. ”1 would have liked this head to go by 
rotation.” 

Minori^s Committee Report 

Sardar Patel, Chairman of the Committee, presented 
the Report to the Constituent Assembly which baa 
been adopted after a historic debate in the Assembly. 
Mr. R. K. Siddhvra said that Chaodhofy Khaliqtisaamaa 
end Mr. Qbimdrighar had been imrty to resamtlon 
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seatft at .the first meeting of the Committee after which 
they went over to Pakistan. Sir Saadullah said that of the 
four Muslim members present at the last' meeting of the 
Advisory Committee, *'oiily one — ^Begum Aizaz Rasul— 
had supported abolition of reservation. Another Muslim 
member had opposed abolition, while Maulana Abut 
Kalam Azad and Nlaulana Rahman had remained 
neutral.” 

following is the full text of the Report of the 
Advisory Comfnittee which consisted of 40 members and 
passed abolition of reservation with only one member 
voting against it: 

**The Advisory Committee on minorities, funda- 
mental rights, etc., in their report dated tlie 8th of 
August, 1947 had recommended certain political safe- 
guards for minorities. These were accepted by the 
Constituent Assembly during the August, 1947, session 
and have been embodied ini Part XLV of the Draft Con- 
situation. Ac<*ording to these lecommcndatioiis, all elec- 
tions .to the Central and Provincial legislatures were to 
he held on the basis of joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats for certain specified minorities on their 
population! basis. This reservation was to be for a 
period of ten years at the end of which the position 
was to be reconsidered. There was to be no weightage, 
but members of the minority communities for whom 
seats were reserved were to have the right to contest 
general seats. The communities for whom seats were to 
be reserved were Mmdiins, Scheduled Castes and Indian 
Christians, the latter only so far as the Central legis- 
lature and the Provincial legislatures of Madras and 
Bomluiy are concerned. 

*1 would recall to your mind at this stage that the 
Committee had observed in their report that minorities 
were Tiy no means unanimous as to the necessity in their 
own interest of statutory reservation of seats in the 
legislatures.' Nevertheless the Committee had recom- 
mended reservation of scats in order that minorities may 
not feel apprehensive about the effect of a system of 
uni^stricted joint electorates on the quantum nf their re- 
presentation in the legislature. 

“When the above recommendations were being con- 
sidered by the Assembly events were taking place follow- 
ing' the partition of the country which made it impossible 
to considef the question of minoroity rights in East 
Punjab particularly in so faf as the Sikhs were con- 
cerned. This question of East Punjab was accordingly 
postponed; and also the question whether the right to 
contest unreserved seats should be giverl to minorities 
in West Be^al. 

“The Advisory Committee in their meeting held on 
the 24th February, 1948, appointed a Special Sub- 
Committee consisting of myself as Chairman and the 
Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharla] Nehru, Hon'ble Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Shri K. M. Munshi and the Hon’ble Dr. B. K. 
Ambedkar as members to report on the minority pro- 
blems affecting East Punjab and West Bengal. This 
apedal Siri>-Committee met on November 25, 1948 and 
pmemed a report to the Advisory Committee, 


“This report Came up lot consideration before the 
Advisory Committee at their meeting held on the 30th 
December, 1948. Some members of the Committee felt 
that conditions having vastly changed since the Advisory 
Committee made their recommendations in 1947 it was 
nb longer appropriate in the context of free India of 
present conditions that there should be reshrvation of 
seats for Muslims, Christians and Sikhs or any other reli- 
gious minority. 

“Although the abolition of* separate electorates had 
removed much of the poison from the body-politic the 
reservation of seats for religious communities it was 
felt did lead to a certain degree of separatism and was 
to that extent contrary to the conception of a secular 
democratic State. Dr. H. C. Mookerjec. Mr. Tajamul 
Hussain, Shri Lakshmi Kanta Maitra and certain other 
members gave notices of resolutions seeking to recom- 
mend to the Constituent Assembly that there should be 
no reservation of seats in llie Legislatures for any com- 
munity in India. Shri V. I. Muniswami Pillai gave 
notice of an amendment to the said resolutions seeking 
to exclude tlie Scheduled Castes from the purview of 
the said resolutions. At that meeting I pointed out that 
if the members of a particular community genuinely felt 
that their interests w'cre better served by the abolition 
of reserve scats their views must naturally be given due 
weight and the matter allowed to be reopened. 

“At the same time I was anxious that the represen- 
tatives of the Minorities on the Committee should have 
adequate time both to gauge public opinion among their 
people and to reflect fully on the amendments that had 
been proposed so that a change if effected would be 
one sought voluntarily by the minorities themselves and 
not imposed on them by the mujotity community. 
Accordingly the Committee adjourned without taking 
any decision and we met again on the 11th of May 
1949. At this meeting the resolution of Dr, H. C. Moo- 
kerjee found wholeliearied support of an overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Advisory Committee. It 
was recognised, bow'ever, that the peculiar position' of 
the Scheduled Ca.sfe would make it ncecssary to give 
them reservation for a period of ten years as originally 
decided. 

“Accordingly the Advisory Committee with one dis- 
senting voice passed the said resolution as amended by 
Shri V. L Muiswami Pillai in the following form : 

‘That the system of reservation for minorities other 
than Scheduled Castes in the Legislaiiires be abolished.* 

*‘It was further derided that nothing contained in 
the said resolution shall affect the recommendations 
made by the North-East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and 
Excluded Areas (other than Assam) Sub-Committee with 
regard to representation of tribals in the Legislaturoa. 
The Committee also decided that the resolution shouhl 
not affect the special provision made for the representa- 
tion! of Anglo-Indians in the Legislature. 

“The Committee also accepted the unanimous pro- 
posal made by the Sikh representatives that the following 
olasses in East Punjab, namely, Maxhabii, R mn yda ^it^ 
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Kabiiptutliil itlci SlkUigin^ who toiler the time db* 
tbilitiet at other memben of the Sohedoled Caitet, diould 
be induded in the list ol Scheduled Castes so that they 
would get the benefit of representation given to the 
Scheduled Castes. Subject to this change and to the 
above-mentioned resolution the report of the Special 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Advisory Committee was 
approve'd. 

‘^As a result of the , above decisions the* resolutions 
seeking to do afway with the rights of Minorities to con- 
test general seats in addition to reserved seats in Assam 
and West Bengal on which notices had been given by 
Bome members <jf the Committee were withdrawn. 

^The Committee are fully alive to the fact that 
decision once reached should not be changed lightly. 
ConditioRs have however vastly changed since August 
1947 and the Committee are satisfied that the Minorities 
themselves feel that in their own interest no less than in 
the interests of the country as a whole, the statutory 
reservation of seats for religious Minorities should be 
abolished. The Committee accordingly recommended 
that the provisions of Part XIV of the Draft Constitution 
should be amended in tlie light of the decisions now 
taken.** 

Safeguards for Minorities 

In tlie debate that followed, the most controversial 
speech on the amendment, upholding the traditional Mus- 
lim League doctrine of communal distrust and communal 
separation, was made by Mr. Ismail of Madras. He 
said that conditions had changed since August 1947. 

The Committee had stated that it was satisfied that 
the minurities themselves felt that statutory reservations 
of seats should be abolished. He did not know how the 
Committee came to be satisfied in that manner. 

*T assert here and say defiffitely/’ said Mr. Ismail, 
“that the Muslims as a community are not for giving 
up reservation. 1 would implore the House to retain 
separate electorates which alone will give us the right 
sort of representation in the legislature. 

**The Muslim League is still the representative orga- 
nisation of the Muslim community and we have more 
than once within a year expressed definitely the view 
that we are not only in favour of not giving up reserva- 
tion but we will urge (or the retention of separate elec- 
torates.” 

It was only to represent their views before the 
Government or legislature that Muslims wanited separate 
electorates. lie added: **What we want is the ri^t to 
self-expression, the right of being heard and the right 
of asaociaticin. Separate electorate does mot mean sepa- 
ratism at all. It means the recognition of th» difference 
.between one group of people and another. It is not a 
device to separate people.” 

He said that if reservatioA was justified in the case 
of Scheduled Castes, who heloniged to the Hindu com- 
.iimnity, it was all the more justified in the case of 
p^er etmununities which were essentially different fxom 
^ lIMjgrtty comniinity. ^ 


Mr. 2. Lari pleaded fer muitttUtWfi ^ei iff 
multimember constituencies. Sir Muhammad SaoduUah ' 
pleaded for continuance of reaervation for Mualima. 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, Mr. Tajamul Hosain and Nawab 
Ismail gave their full support to the report. ^ Nawab 
Ismail said, ”The reservation of seats is designed to keep 
alive communalism and is not an « effective safeguard f«r 
the Muslim minority or any other minorities. I con- 
gratulate the majority community, with its vast supe- 
riority in the number of votes for not utilising the device 
for its own purpose.” 

He felt that separate electorates were incompatible 
with a Democratic Government. The best minds of the 
Muslims had been thinking for a long time tliat with 
the inauguration of responsible Government, separate 
electorates would be harmful. At the time when the 
separate electorate system was claimed there was no 
direct election!,, and there was no Statutory safeguard. 

With responsible Govcrmnenl functioning, those who 
were elected llirough the separate electoral e system were 
doomed to remain in opposition always. He pointed 
out that at a meeting of some of the Muslim members 
of the Constituent Assembly, it was decided to do away 
with reservation and in accordance with that decision^ 
Begum Aizaz Rasul had cast her vote. Replying to the 
demand for the separate electorate system by the Mus- 
lim members from Madras, Nawab Ismail said that 
fundamental rights of citizens had been provided for in 
the Constitution and they could vindicate their rights 
before the Supreme Court which he felt was a much 
better forum than the legislature, where parly feelings 
might run high. 

Muslims were prepared to give up separate electo- 
rates 20 years ago, provided safeguards were then given. 
But today the conditions were different and they had 
Sututory safeguards. Why then should they demand 
separate electorate ? How would it help them ? Com- 
munal organisations would have to put up candidates 
and it would not lead to a harmonious working with 
the majority. The best thing for the Muslims to do was 
to trust the majority. If the Muslims wanted India to 
he a secular and noncommunal State, they should not 
•land in the way of its emergence as such. 

Mr. Tajamul Husain (Bihar) said that he was ofi 
opinion that there should be no reservation of seats for 
any community. No counWy having a parliamentary or 
democratic system had reservation of seats. Even in the 
House of Commons seats reserved for Universities had 
been abolished. 

Speaking as a Muslim, Mr. Tajamul Huy^in aaid, he 
could say that Muslims did not want reservation, which 
meant forcing of candidates on an unwilling electorate; 
"Separate electorates have been the curse of India and 
have done the country incalcujahle harm,” he declared. 
Muslims ,were Inidians first and Indiana last and would 
fight for the honour of the country, he said. 

He appealed to the majority community not to give 
reservation of aeaU to Muidima bat to allow them to atand 
on their lege. If statutoky recogoitioit waa given iqi 
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UuAlima ae a minonty, thoy wouid sufier firom axi iole* 
riurity complex. They would be iitolated aud isolation 
would lead to frustratiou and cripple them. 

Referring to Mr. Ismairs demand for separate elec- 
torates, he said he would appeal to Mr. Ismail *^not to 
ask for charily.'^ Muslims must enter the legislatures 
by open competition. 

Mr. Lari’s amendihent to introduce a cumulative sys- 
tem ef voting, he added, was backdoor method*’ to 
enter tiie Legislatures and was even iworse than rcser* 
vatipu of seats. 

The majority q1 tlic Muslims in the Assembly, he 
oonlendcd, were in favour of removal of reservation of 
seats and separate electorates. Quoting figures in sup- 
port of Ills argument. Mr. Husain said that out of 33 
members, ten had gone to Pakistan and 15 out of the 
lemaining 23 favoured joint electorates. 

Saying that he was one of the two Shiah members 
in the Assembly, Mr. Husain said that Shiahs had all 
along been fighting for liie removal of separate electorates 
and harl lieen ardent luitionalists. He read a resolution 
passed at the la^i Shiah Conferenct* which wanted the 
removal of separate electorates. 

Speaking for the Indian Cliristians. Dr. H. C. 
Mookherjee said that under a .secular Stale no minorities 
r»n a religious basis could he recognised. There were 
some groups, economically backward who required econo- 
mic safeguards bui he roubl not see wliy they should 
be given political safeguards. 

The Chapter of Fundamental Right which had been 
adopted hy the House would secure all rights to every 
citizen. He h iped the House would accept Pandit 
Thakiirdas Bharguva’s amendment that reservation for 
.Scheduled Castes should have a definite time-limit. 

The musses. Dr. Mookherjee continued, did not want 
reservation. What they wanted was food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical aid and good roads. 

In his opinion, the .Scheduled Castes did not require 
reservation but he was prepared to submit to the wis- 
doji of the leaders who had provided for it. 

The majority <'omiiiiinit\ liad been very generous to 
wery minority community, he said. When he was presi- 
ding over the sessions of the Constituent Assembly for 
eojne weeks, foreign observers including journalists were 
impressed by the opporUinily given to members of the 
Seheduled Castes to express their views. 

Tlie attitude of the miporities had not been very 
helpful in the past. They hgd used backdoor methods to 
sabotage the national movement. If the minorities want- 
ed to live harmoniously, they should trust the majority. 

Mr. Frgnk Anthony spoke on behalf of the Anglo- 
Indians 

He said that the report did not affect the safeguards 
provided for Ahglo-Indians. Tliose safeguards wore be- 
ing retained. The leader^ of India did not only forgive 
and forget the past hut they had recognised the special 
needs and difficultieH of this small minority. 

He said: ’Today I am able to say with a sentoe 
of inexpressible gratitude that in making this gesture to 


this small conimunity the AdviuJiy Committee was uni- 
quely generous.’* It was asked in some quarters whether 
the Anglo-Indians had given any help towards the 
struggle tor freedom and whether they had not joined 
the reactionary powers intended to retard the cause oi 
freedom. I'hese pasts were an insuperable hurdle for 
him. In spite oi lliut, the commuuity not only received 
recognition as one of India’s .minoriiicb but ft was 
accorded u special treatment. 

Mr. Anthony paid a tribirie to Sardar Patel whose 
attitude dur.ng the deliberations of the Commiucc, he 
said, had been inspired by an attempt to understand the 
leal feeling and psychology of the minorities. Sardar 
Patel felt that if there was fear, real or imaginary, it 
was better in the larger interest of the country to assuage 
tliat and look at it Iroiii the point of view^ of the mino- 
rities. Whatever decisions were reached hy the Advisory 
Committee, they were the result of unanimous agreement. 

They wore not imposed decisions but were based 
on friendly understanding, compromise and faith. He 
strongly denied the suggestion that the Minorities were 
oppressed in India and that vheir representative;- were 
subjected to a sense of fear or regimentation. 

He added : ‘‘1 have not suffered from any sense of 

fear or regimentation. The Minority representatives are 
not stooges of any particular party. When we say that 
we have been generously treated, we mean it. It is not 
the regimonlation or fear w’hieh provoked us to say so.” 
He said that if any minority in idiocy thought, by secta- 
rianism or separatism they could serve themselves, they 
were making a mistake. The real guarantee for the 
minority of equality of opportunity was the establishment 
of a secular State. 

Hundit Nehru on Minority Rights 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, des- 
cribed as “historic” Sardar Patel’s motion in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly for abolition of reservation ot seats to 
minorities, except the Scheduled Castes. 

Intervening in the debate, Pundit Nehru said: ‘Theie 
has been .such abundance of goodwill shown towards this 
motion that it is hardly necessary for me to intervene in 
.support of it, but 1 felt the urge to do so. because I 
wished to associate my sell with this historic turn of our 
destiny. 

Tt is a motion which means not only di.scarding 
something that was evil but turning back upon it and 
determining with all our strength that we shall pursue 
H path which we consider fundamentally good for every 
pari of the nalioTu. All of us here, I believe, are con- 
vinced that this business of separatism, whether it took 
the shape of separate electorates or other shapes, has 
done a tremendous deal of evil to our country and to our 
people, 

“We came to the conclusion sometime back that we 
must get rid of separate electorates. That was the major 
evil. Reluctantly we agreed to carry on with acme 
measure of reservation. Reluctamly we did so for two 
reasons. 



"Firstly, we felt that we could not remove that with- 
out the goodwill of the minoritiee concerned, it was for 
them to take the lead or to say tliat they did not want 
it; for the majority to force it down their throats would 
not be fair to the various assurances we have given 
in* the past and, otherwise too, it did not look llie right 
thing to ^o. 

'^Secondly, we agreed to tlml reservation because in 
our. heart of hearts we were not sure of ourselves and 
of our own people. How would they function when aU 
these reservations were removed? We agreed to reserva- 
tiotis bul always there was this doubt in our minds 
whether we had not shown weakness in dealing with a 
thing that was wrong. So when this matter came up in 
another context aiifd it was proposed that we do away 
with all reservations except in the case of the Scheduled 
Classes, for my part 1 accepted that with alacrity and 
with a feeling of great relief, because I had been fight- 
ing in my own mind and heart against this business of 
ktM^piiig up some measure of separatism in our political 
(ioniaiii. 

"And the more I thought of it, the more I felt that 
it was the right thing to do not only from the point of 
view of pure nationalism, which it is, hut also the 
separate and individual view-points of each group, the 
majority and the minority. We all call ourselves nation- 
uljsts hut perhaps in! the minds of each the colour and 
texture of nathmalisin that is present is something 
different from what it is in the mind of the other. 

call ourselves nationalists and rightly so, and 
yet few of us are free from those separatist tendencies, 
whether they are comniiinal. provincial or other. Yet, 
because we have those tendencies, it does not necessarily 
follow that we should surrender to them all the time. 
Il docs follow that we .should not take the cloak of 
nationalism to cover those bad tendencies.’' 

f^ioking objectively, said Pandii Nehru, there was 
sonic point in having reservation or any other kind of 
safeguard for a minority where there was autocratic 
rule or foreign rule bul as soon as there was something 
that could l>e called political democracy, this kind of 
reservation, instead of helping the party to be safeguard- 
ed and helped, was likely actually to turn against it. 

Where there was a third party or where there was 
autocratic rule, it was possihle that these safeguards 
might be good or that the monarch or foreign ruler 
might play off one again.st the other, *‘But where you 
are up against a full-blooded demorcacy, if yon .seek to 
give safeguards to a minority, you isolate it, maybe 
you protect it to some extern but at what cost: at the 
TOst of isolating it and keeping it away from the main 
current in which the majority is going. 1 am talking 
on a political plane of course at the cost of forfeiting 
that inner sympathy and fellow-feeling of that majority. 
Obviously, if it is a democracy, in the long run or in 
the short run. it is the will of the majority that will 
prevail. The result is that the minority may get one 
anna in the rupee of protection at the cost of the 
remaining fifteen annas. TTiat is nof good enough** 


"l4(>ok at it from the point uf view of the majority. 
It is all very well for a majority to feel that it Is stiong 
in numbers and in other ways and, therefore, it could 
afford to ride roughshod over the wishes of a minority. 
If a majority feels that way^ it is not only exceeding)^ 
mistaken, but it ha's not learnt any lesson from history^ 
because, however big a majority, if injustice is done to 
minorities, il rankles and it is a 'running sore and that 
majority ultimately suffers from it. So, ultimately, the 
only way to proceed about it, whether from the point of 
view of the ininiority or the majority, is to remove ^veiy 
harrier which it separates them in the political domain 
so tlial they may develop a way of working together.*' 

That did not mean, of course, a kind of regimented 
working, said Pandit Nehru. There might he many 
groups and parties but not on* ilu* minority, majority 
or religious plane but other planes, social or economic. 

Frankly, said Pandit Nehru, he would have liked to 
go further and pul an eml to the reservation in regard 
to the Scheduled Castes loo hut franikly also he realised 
that in the prest iit stale of affairs in India that would 
not be a desirable thing to do. He tried to look upon 
this problem not in the .sense of a religious minority 
but rather in the sense of helping backward groups in 
the country. He was glad that this reservation would he 
limited to a fixed period of ten years. 

"Doing away with reservation,’* Pandit Nehru went 
on, "is not only a good thing in ilsidf. good for all con 
eerneil and more specially for the minorities, but psycho- 
logically a very good move for the nation and for the 
world. It shows that we are really sincere about having 
secular democracy. 1 use the words secular democracy 
as many other people use them but soinetiinc.s I have 
the feeling that they arc u.sed a bit too much by people 
who do not understand their significance. It is an ideal 
we aim at and yet perhaps very few of us, whether we 
are Hindus or Muslims or Sikhs or Christians, can claim 
to have no prejudices and no taint of communalism.*’ 

*‘T do not myself panicularly fancy any one of us 
trying to deliver sermons and homilies to the other gf* to 
how he should behave, or one group telling the other, 
whether il is the minority group telling the majority, 
you should do this or that or whether it is the majority 
telling the minority, you should do thi.s or that to gain 
our goodwill. 

“Of course, .something ha^ to he done to gain goodwill 
hut goodwill or loyalty or affection is hardly a thing 
which is obtained by sermonising. It develops because 
of certain circumstances, certain appeals of the mind and 
heart and the reali.sation of what is really good for one. 
Now when this House is going to take a major decision 
which will affect our future greatly let u.s be clear in 
our minds that in order |^o proceed further, each one of 
us, whether belonging to a minority or majority, should 
try to function in a way to tgain the goodwill of the 
other group or individual.** 

Pandit Nehru said that Mahatma Gandhi stressed 
the good in every individual or group and drew good 
out of him and made him function to the best of hit 
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ability. That was the only way of going ahead. Mr. 
Frank Anthony had reminded the House that the motion 
before it was an act of faith for all, particularly for 
the majority community because it would have to behave 
towards others in a generous, fair and just way. *'Let 
us live up to this faith/’ said Pandit Nehru amidst 
cheers. 

Sardar PateVs Reply to Minority 
Rights Debate 

Itepiying to the debate, Sardar VuUabhbhai Patel 
said that when he was appointed Chairman of the Advi- 
sory Committee on minorities lie trembled, for the task 
was immensely difficult owing to the history of so many 
years of foreign rule. Conditions in tlie country were 
extremely difficult, and all classes of people were full 
of suspicion. Yet he fell that the moment power was 
transfeired, a gradual transformation would begin to 
take place and it gave him considerable encouragement. 

Later he l)egun lo sense a feeling of gradual growth 
of (I list and mutual confidence. 

Pointing out that even at the first meeting of the 
Advisory C(»minitlcc iiulionalist’minded leaders like Dr. 
H. C. Mookherjee opposed ary kind of safeguard for 
mintirity, Sardar Patel said, “I am sure you will be 
happy today that hit- utnhilion is being fulfilled. 

There were other groups of people who found it 
(liffi(‘u1( to get out of the mire into which they had fallen 
and a friend from Madras brought forward a proposal 
for reservation of scats unci communal electorates. The 
motion for separate electorates was supported by that 
“great Muslim Ijcague leader who swore loyalty to the 
tkmstitulion in this House and immediately afterwards 
packed off to Karachi,” He was now carrying on the 
work of the Muslim League on that side. He had left 
a legacy here. The residuary legatees were perhaps in 
Madras. 

There was still a vast amount belonging to the old 
Muslim lieague which had yet lo be divided and some 
people felt that they might get a huge chunk out of 
this if they persisted in continuing the old League here. 
Sardar Patel did not think that even if a good portion 
of that money was brought here, it would do any good 
to those whev got it. 

Thosg who bclievtd that there were two nations 
which had nothing in common *and therefore they must 
have a homeland where they could breathe freely had 
got it. He did not blame them, hut he would "respect- 
fully appeal” to those who wanted to follow the same 
path here to fUb and "enjoy the fruits of their freedom 
and leave us in peace.” There was no place here for 
those who claimed separate representation. 

Separate electorates were introduced in “this un- 
fortunate country** not on fhe demand of those who 
claimed to have made it hut, as Maulana Mohammed 
Ali had said, as a command performance. That corn- 
mand performance had fulffled its task. 

“Now,** said Sardar Patel, "T want the consent of 
all the minorities to change the course of history you 


have the honour and privilege to do it. Future genera- 
tions will record in letters of gold what you are doing 
today.” 

Mr. Ismail’s amendment asking for separate electo- 
rates, Sardar Patel said, was moved by the same group 
in August, 1947, and was rejected. He did not know 
whether there had beeni any change in their minds or 
not but he knew that "they have got a mandate from 
the Muslim League to move this amendment.” 

Sardar Patel said that he felt sorry for them. "This 
is not the place for acting on mandates. This is a 
place to act according to your conscience for the good 
of the country to think that a. community has different 
interests from those of the country is a great mistake.” 

^Assuming that we agreed today to give reservation 
of seats. 1 would consider myself to be the greatest 
enemy of the Muslim community, in a secular democratic 
State, What will be the consequences ? Assume that you 
have got separate electorates on a communal basis, will 
you ever find a place in any of the Ministries in the 
provinces or at the Centre. You • will have no share in 
the Government. Y'ou will exclude yourself, remain 
perpetually in a minority. What advantage will you gain, 
do you still think that there is some third party which 
will use its influence to set up the minority against the. 
majority and compel the majority to take one or two 
ministers according to the proportion of population. It 
is a wrong idea. That conception in your mind, which 
has worked for many years, must he washed off 
altogether.” 

Sardar Patel said: “We arc a free country. This 
is a sovereign State and we are a sovereign Assembly. 
We are moulding our future according to our own free 
will. Therefore, please forget the past. Try to forget 
it. H it is impossible, then the best place for you is 
where your thoughts and your ideas draw you. What- 
ever may be your credit for having won a separate 
homeland, pleose do not forget what the poor Muslims 
have suffered, leave them in. peace” 

The future of any minority, said Sardar Patel, was 
to trust the majority. If the majority misbehaved, it 
would suffer. Tt would he misfortune for the country, 
if the majority did not realise its own responsibilities. If 
he were a member of a minority community, he would 
forget that he was in minority. Why should not a mem- 
ber of any community be the Prime Minister of this 
country? He was glad to hear Mr. Nagappa say that it 
was a privilege to be bom a member of the Scheduled 
Castes. It was not a dishonour but an honour. Sardar 
Patel wanted every member of the Scheduled Castes to 
feel that he was superior to the Brahmin, or, what was 
better still, for every member of the Scheduled Castes and 
for every Brahmin to forget his caste. 

Sardar Patel recalled that at an earlier meeting of 
the Advisory Committee Mr. Tajamul Husain was asked 
whether he had consulted other members of the Mus- 
lim community and Mr. Husain replied that he had done 
so. In spite of that, Sardar Patel had asked all mem- 
bers of the minority communities to consult their consti- 
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luencieft. The Committee met four moAths later hiit 
unfortunately Syed Mohammed SaaduUa was not present. 

The opinions Syed Mohammed Saadulla had gathered 
were not even communicated to the Committee. Sardar 
Patel did not know whether Syed Saadulla had con- 
sulted Maulana Azad or not. But Syed Mohammed 
Saadulla had said that the Maulana remained neutral at 
the last meeting of tjie Committee. Syed Saadulla 
claimed to know the Maulana’s mind mote than Sardar 
Patel did. But Sardar Patel could tell Syed Mohammed 
Saadulla that iho Maulana was *‘iiot a cypher."* Maulana 
Akad had courage and conviction and if he felt that 
it was against the interests of his community to abolish 
reservation he would have immediately stood up and 
protested. 

But he did not do so because he knew that what 
was being done was right (clieers). Therefore, if Syed 
Muhammed Saadulla interpreted Maulana Azad’s silence 
as neutrality or dissent, he was much ini.staken. Maulana 
Azad had stood up against hts own community when he 
felt that he was right.. 

Sardar Patel was sure that if ever it had occurred 
to Maulana Azad that India was a country of two 
nations after the division he would not have remained 
^lore. But there were people who worked for separation, 
who claimed all through their lives that there were two 
nations and yet claimed to represent here the remaining 
nation. 

am surprised,” said Sardar Patel, “that Syed 
Mohammed Saadulla claims to represcnl the vast masses 
of Muslims in this country now. How can he? I am 
amazed that he makes that claim. I represent the 
Muslim more than he can ever do (cheers). He can 
never do that by I he methods that he has followed all 
hJs life. He must change them. He said that he was 
not enamoured of reservations. According to him, the 
Muslims of Assam do not want reservation. Then who 
wants it? Tlie majority of the Muslim members were 
again.st reservation, he would accept their opinion. He 
has heard the opinion of the Muslim in this House. Let 
him change his opinion.” 

Referring to Mr. lari's amendment Sardar Patel said 
he was glad that Mr. Lari had admitted that the Com* 
mittee’s approach was right. There was no question of 
the Committee mtikinc a wrong approach because the 
initiative and the decision vras left to the minorities. In 
support of his demand for a proportional representation, 
Mr. Lari had quoted the instance of Ireland but Ireland 
was smaller than a single district of the United Pro- 
vince. India was a vast country and even the introduc- 
tion of adult franchise with so much illiteracy was a 
v^ry difficult task. To introduce complications of the 
nature suggested by Mr. Lari would be a “very dangerous 
experiment.” If l\fr. Lari was satisfied that reservation 
was bad, he should not try to bring it back by back- 
door. 

Sardar Patel said that in the changed atmosphere, 
minorities would get even more than their due share of 
representation under joint electorates. This was proved 


only a month ago when in the Ahmedabad municipal 
elections every ex-Leaguer who fought on the Gongreae 
ticket won, while the Scheduled Castes secured the aeat 
above their quota. 

Addressing himself to the Sikhs Sardar Patel said, 
he had always held the Sikh community in considerable 
lespect and admiration. He had 'been their friend even 
though they might dispute sometimes that claim. He 
would give them reservation and would induce the Minori- 
ties Committee to agree to it but he felt that that was 
not in their interest. 

Saying the Sikh» had a Ranjit Singh whereas the 
Scheduled Castes had no prince of their own in history. 
Sardar Paid asked; “What have the Scheduled Castes 
gut, poor down-lroddrn and absolutely dust with the 
dust as they are what is (heir position today, in spite 
<»f our tall talk ?” 

Ten thousand members of the Scheduled Caste com- 
munity, he added, had been converted to Christianity in 
three days in Hyderabad. The reason that made them 
change their religion was that they were afraid of their 
past association with the Razakars and thought they 
would be safe if they changed their religion. 

Asking the question whether any of the members 
had gone and stayed for an hour in a Scheduled Caste 
scavenger’s house, Sardar Patel continued : “Have they 
any place which they can call their home, though Mr. 
Nagappa (Scheduled (>asle member from Madras) said 
that India is his? I am proud of it. but what about ibe 
poor people who are oppressed continually. 

“They are not safe yet under our protection, we have 
given a pledge to them under the Poona Part. Have 
wc fulfilled that? Wc must confess we are guilty- 
Thousands of them in other parts of the country (obvi- 
ously the referenee is to Pakistan) want to come back 
but they are not allowed t»» return. Unfortunately, we 
are not able to help them. That is the position of th** 
Scheduled Caste.” 

Some of the Sikhs who wanted reservation dW not 
suffer from the difficulties felt by the Scheduled Castes. 

Declaring that fear would wreck and undermine the 
cause of the Sikhs. Sardar Patel said: ‘T appeal to you 
not to pick up a quarrel for a concession here and a 
concession there. I would ask you, Sikhs.* to take con- 
trol of the country and rule it. Yon will be, able to 
nile because you have the resources. You have got 
courage. In agriculture, army, engineering, in any walk 
of life, you have proved your mettle. Why do you begin 
to think low of yourselves? I am asking even the 
Scheduled Castes to forget that they are Scheduled 
Castes, although it is very difficult for them to do so. 

“Although you have acknowledged with gratefulness 
the concessions shown to you, I am grateful to you 
because in this country we '^ant an atmosphere of peace 
and harmony, not of suspicion and distrust. 

'Tndia today is suffering from want of blood. It Is 
completely anaemic. We must put blood into her veine 
first. We have to build up the rountry and lay the 
foundation for the future. 
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feel proujd thai today we are able to bring about harmony, it ib necessary that the League should revive 

almost unanimity in removing the past blots in our its political work also.*’ 

Constitution. The reappearance of communal politics with one of 

*^And noi^, wc are today with the grace of God and the bodies having extra- territorial affiliations will be 

with the blessings of the Almighty, laying the foundation immensely harmful to national interests. It may prove to 

cf a true, secular, democratic State where everybody will be a source of Uie gravest danger lH>th to the extemul 

have equal opportunity. May God give us wisdom and and internal security of the country. Unless the whole 

courage to do the right thing to all manner of people population rose to the occasion to fight this menace' 

ae our constitution provides.’* through preaching and persuasion without recourse to the 

, The resolution abolishing reservation of scats by amount of violence, only blood and tears will be in 

minoritic.s was adopted by the Constituent Assemfil)^ store for us. 

Reservation for Scheduled Cu-sies was limited to a period 

of ten years. Article 85 of the Indian ConstUvSion 


Commimdl Politics Again 

Within a fortnight of the declaration of the Hindu 
Mahasahha's inileiition to rc-cnler politics, the All-India 
Muslim LeagiK* has also decided to enter politics again. 
The Hindu Mahasablm declared its intention in the 
form of n resoJiilion of its Working Committee and 
published an eiglil-poini programme wliich has many 
thing*- in common with the Congress programme and 
may w<'ll 1m* compared to the programme of any Socialist 
party. Hut the decpei- plan has iust hern revealed by the 
Ceneral Secretary of tlie AlMndia Hindu Mahasabba 
who, in a statement says that fhr Mahasabha had made 
no dvpaftiirt* whatsoevet from it» old ideal of Hindu 
Ra^htra. " Tlumf^h our programme seems to be pro^ 
SocM’stfir, and even pn, -Communistic!^ he said, '*our 
differences with them are fundamental. Our emphasis is 
primarily on cultural unity and secondarily on economic 
re-ad jU'-linent, Our appeal to suhordinate the economic 
irilaesiK of the individual to the superior demand of a 
common culture and common ways of life.” 

Tic added that the Hindu Kashtra ideal did not mean 
a State to be run excliisivelv by the Hindus or for the 
benefit of the Hindus. “We call it a Hindu Rnshtra. 
because tbe word ‘Indian" is foreign to us, and because 
the overwhelmirvg majority of our population are Hindus 
which comprises within itself such widely diverse faiths 
as Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism.” 

‘The Hindu Rashtra of our conception will be mean- 
ingless. if it fails to alleviate the sufferings of the masses 
or to bring about a new social and economic order in 
which every national can he assured of a minimum 
standard of living,” 

‘*Our economic programme is primarily intended to 
Jmnefit the landless people wJio form 90 per cent of the 
population in the rural areas, and the section of educated 
middle class that is dependent on fixed monthly income.” 

The emergence of the Muslim League has been 
through the issue of a circular to all provincial and 
primary Leagues in Irdia by Mr. Muhammad Ismail. 
President, AjlMndia Muslim League, from Madras. The 
circular says. “The Muslims are a community and for 
their religious, cultural, educational, social and political 
purpose, tbe League cannot remain inactive. In these 
Jays of joint electorates and to maintain peace and 


An interesting debate took place in the Indian 
^^.'onstilucnt Assembly on Article 85 which deals with the 
privileges and immunities to be enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the Union Parliament under the new constitution, 
liuring the discussion, several speakers suggested tliat 
the protection conferred on members for views expressed 
within the House should be extended to their publica- 
tion In the Press. In strong support of this argument, 
Pandit L. K. Maitra described as “preposterous” limita- 
tions placed on member’s privileges and quoted past 
Congress eff<^nrts to resist similar restrictions. Mr. 
Anantasayanam A)yyaugar, speaking on behalf of those 
who sought to curtail this fundumental privilege cf a 
Parliamentarian in a democracy, said that the demand 
amounted to a “license” and could not in any circum- 
stances be conceded except at a risk of an abuse of 
the privilege of free expression of views. 

Wc do not claim to know what part Mr. Auanta- 
sayaiiam Ayyangar played in the fight for India's freedom 
but he does seem to do a good deal of talking in the 
Parliament and is seen to side with reactionary forces 
at crucial raoments. We find him here opposing one 
of the fundamental requisites of the successful working 
of a democratic system of government describing 
freedom as “license,” on another occasion he is seen 
slouily opposing the Hindu Code Bill from the platform 
of the All-India Radio. 

The importance of the privilege of the Press to 
publish full texts of speeches delivered on the floor of 
the Legislatures had been fully realised by the past 
Rulers of India who hud first stopped such publication 
in Bengal, laier extended all A>vcr India during the 194C2 
nioveinent. I’ill the Dacca Riots of 1942 the Press in 
India enjoyed this freedom. When Dr. S. P. Mookerjee 
went lo Dacca to make a personal enquiry into the causes 
and conditions of the Riots, an order was issued lo the 
Press by the then Home Secretary of Bengal Mr. A. J. 
Porter placing the publication of all matters relating to 
any comuiunal trouble under a ban. Dr. Mookerjee’s 
slatemeni, theiefore, could not be published. But since 
the Bengal Assembly was already in Session, an adjourn- 
ment motion on the Riots was moved and Dr. Mookerjee 
made his historic speech, which, being a privileged one 
having been delivered on the floor of the Assembly and 
forming part of the proceedings of the House, was pnb^ 
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liflhed in full. The publication of the apeech brought 
the real atate of affairs at Dacca within the knowledge 
of the civilised world and broke down the iron curtain 
that had been set up round that beleagured city fov 
screening the real Imperialist engineers of the Riots. 
The British Government was obliged after these dia* 
closures^ to* lake action to slop the riots. 

This last safeguard for an oppressed people was soon 
taken away under the Defence Act and the ban ex* 
tended all over the country. Had Mr. Ayyangur any 
experience of the fight for freedom in I he country, he 
would not have made such a ridiculous slatement in the 
Constituent Assembly. It is really regrettable that a 
temporary measure adopted by the British Rulers for 
the protection of their Imperialist designs, has formed 
part of Fret* India’s Constitution. Mrs. Rcmika Ray 
has, the other day, told her foreign listeners that the press 
in India is free. With the adoption of Ahicle 85 which 
now f<irms pari of India’s Constitution, her assertion, 
which was already lacking in suhsiance. imw heronies an 
absolute unreality. 

Strictures on the Executive 

Severe strictures on the officials of the present 
adminisirulion, saying that ‘*the official mind still moves 
in the old groove of suspicion and distrust,” was madt; 
by Mr. S. R. Das, Chief Justice of the East Punjab High 
Court, while delivering judgment in the appeal filed by 
the Daily Pratap against forfeiture of its security depo* 
sits by the Chief Commissioner of Delhi. The appeal 
was heard by a full Bench consisting of the Chief Jus- 
tice Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Justice Falsliaw and Mr. Justice 
Achhru Ram. The severe slricfnies passed in this judg- 
ment would prove gieatly beneficial to the cause of 
journalism in this counlry, where the Executive has deve- 
k>ped an energy in gagging the Press even greater than 
the past foreign Rulers. The sooner this dangerous 
trend stops, tile better for our mewly won democratic 
freedom. The press summary of this important judgment 
is given below: , 

Upholding the appeal and setting aside the order 
of forfeiture, the Judges in their judgment said, “The 
change in the situotion in the country and the new set* 
up do not appear in tlie least to have brought about 
any change in the outlook of the executive and the 
^Id. vain susceptibilities still linger in their mind. 

*^Our newly-won freedom lius not broadened their 
vision and they are still prone to stifle legitimate com- 
ments and critii'isms. The outpourings of aggrieved per- 
sons who pray for redrt'ss. instead of being appeased, 
are sought to be smothered with the handy weapon of 
the Law of Sedition. , 

do feel that the Law of Setlilion in our coun- 
try should no longer be left in the nebulous state in 
wliich it is by reason of the judicial decisions based 
on the true hut nevertheless narrow principles of construc- 
tion. It is desirable that the safeguards let in by the 
Federal Court in its judgment in Niharendu Dutt- 
\IajumdarV C4isc sliould be incorporated in our Law of 


Sedition and our P)ress Act for these very proceedings 
clearly demonstrate, to our mind, that people still require 
protection against the executive Governmeitt. even though 
it is our National Government." 

Dealing with the two items on which the order of 
forfeiture was based, uiz^ (1) a letter of a refugee 
staying in the Kinghway camp and (11) a news item 
regarding walk-out of Maulana Azad and Mr. Raff Alynad 
Kidwai from the meeting of the Working Committee, the 
Chief Justice remarked that the letter was nothing more 
Jim an impassioned appeal to an editor of a newspaper 
by a refugee oo behalf of all refugees who, in their 
belief, have suffered and sacrificed their all, to take up 
their cause fearlessly and to wake up the Government 
towards their responsibilities towards the refugees. 

The Judges did not agree with the prosecution argu- 
ment that there were several passages in the letter which 
tended to bring into liUred or contempt towards the 
Government, the capitalists, and the Muslims of the In- 
dian Union* under Sec. 4 (1) (D) of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act 1931. , 

The Judges remarked that it would be an evil day 
for this country if Sec. 4 (1) (D) of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act could }>e made use or for 
stiffing legitimate criticism or eommenis or for prevent 
ing the ventilation of genuinely fell grievances on the 
t>retexl that they inevitably give rise to some resentment 
and disapjirobation. 

Dealing with the report of walk-out b> Maulana 
Azad and Mr, Kidwai from the Working Committee meet- 
ing. the Judges remarked: “A newspaper reporter will 
not be worth his sail if he failed to send a report of 
that Working Committee meeting to his paper. Further, 
fould tfiis report arouse more hatred or contempt than 
had already been in the public mind as a consequence 
of the several important instances that were known?” 

They observed in this connection. “It is quite clear 
that it is no long(*r possible for us. however much we 
may regret it, to read into Sec. 124|A, Indian Penal Cod^, 
or Sec. 4(1) (D) of the Indian Press (Emergency Po- 
wers) Act 1931. the safeguard provided by the English 
decisions which prescribe what we have colled the ex- 
ternal standard requiring that in order to amount to, 
sedition. ^ 

“The words, etc., must generate hatred, contempt or 
disaffection of such intensityt or depth as would be 
likely to result in violence or tumuli or public disorder. 
The only safeguard now available to the subject is what 
is provided by the several explanations appended to the 
Section*. Every comment expressing disapprobation of 
the measure of the Government or of the administrative 
or other action of the Government, in the nature, of 
things and strictly speaking, is likely to create a certain 
amount of feeling of resentment against the Government 
but the explanations clearly indicate that the legislature 
has left some room however restricted for ^bona fide* 
criticism or comment. 

^Tn other words, the sections taken and read as a 
whole are not to be regarded as intended to minister to the 
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niere faulty or ausceptibilitief* of the Goveniment or its 
officers but ventilation of reasonable criticism, commenta 
and grievances although the same may gemerate or excite 
some amount of resentment or disapprobation against the 
Government provided that such resentment or disappro- 
bation does nut generate or excite the more intense or 
deeper passion of hatred, contempt or disaffection. To 
put the same thing in another way, the hatred, contempt 
or disaffection made culpable by the Sections must, in 
its intensity and depth, be more than a mere feeling of 
lesenlmeiit of disappruLatioii which is generated by 
legitimate commeiiis, criticism or ventilation of genuine 
grievances. Such, we apprehend, is the meaning and 
effect of the Section of the Indian Press (Ehiergency 
Powers) Act. 1931.** 

East Punjab’s Difficulties 

The tullowiiig from the Simla correspondent of the 
Indian hews Chronicle (New Delhi), dated May 7 last 
raises curiosity witiiout satisfying it. Dark hints are 
thrown at Cyani Rurtar Siiigh*s goings-on, uL tile Union 
Defence Minister Sardur Bakiev Singh having *'burnt his 
fingci^." of the angci of ibe Congress High Command, 
and of rlic helplcssiuas of the new Premier of the pro- 
vince 1 ala Bhimst'ii Suchar. The how and why of these 
are n t'xpiaiiied, and tli«* publit in other parts of 
India are left guessing. 

'*At this dangerous altitude nothing scorns to go 
uniiol iced-- not even a private dinner. The fact that 
soon after his arrival liere three days ago Gyani Karlai 
Singh sat dovsn to a nieul with Dr. Gopichand Bhar- 
gavu 4 n the invitation of a common friend has caused 
tongues to wag mischievously again. The two leaders, 
long close to each other polilidally and personally, 
were lately estranged over the turn of ministerial 
developments. But their reconciliation, acclaimed by 
latent Downing-streeteis, can spell no disaster. Sardar 
Baldev Singh has already badly burnt his fingers. 
Plainly, it was at his instance that Gyani Kartar 
Singh rebelled against Dr. Gopichand and made com- 
mom cause with Mr. Bhimsen Saclmr. The Congress 
^High Command retaliated by clipping the rebel’s 
wings. Thus no amount of re-unions and reconcilia- 
tions can restore the statin quo, a partnership between 
Dr. Gopichand and Gyani Kartar Singh whose entry 
into the Cabinet is strictly forbidden. 

*Tlii.s is not to say that intrigue has not raised 
its ugl^ head anew. Since his assumption of office 
tliree weeks ago the Premier has been residing in a 
single suite of a local hotel. One of the outgoing 
Ministers unceremoniously gave possession of his 
house to his successor, thereby depriving the Premier 
of a choice. Another young Minister, wiio has been 
officially requested to move into a P. W. D. house to 
accommodate the Premier, refuses to comply. He is 
said to have threatened to move to the town’s worst 
slums.’* 

The hints and suggestions thrown in the paragraphs 
quoted above are outward^ expressions of hopes frustrated, 
a mixture of psychological and economic malaise that has 
proved very often in human history as the danger-signals 
of anarchy in thought and conduct. The Sikhs who have 
suffered the most are the most clamorous in giving voice 
to their dissatisfaction, heedless of their neisJiboiirs* 


plight ; they appear to he holding fast to their pre- 
partition scheme of a Sikh State ; only now it is dis* 
guised under and di eased in other names. This is the core 
of East Punjab’s difficulties. 

The tactics that they have been following to reach 
llieir goal arc dangerous in all conscience ; these remind 
one of tliose that precipitated the partition. And unless 
better sense dawns on the leadersliip of the Sikhs, we are 
in for troubles and strains thf^t. will not allow the coun- 
try s leadership to settle down to quiet, constructive 
nationalism. 

The Sikhs are 40 to .SO lakhs, most of them 
concentrated in tlie Punjab. The old monopoly 

in military life may nut continue, and they wiU 

have to live and work outside this small province. 
This makes their position debcate ; and the 
gloating in the Delhi Liberator that a body of 
.Sikhs prefer British regime in Singapore than freedom 
in India will be the undoing of many more Sikhs tnan 
a few thousands who may go out of the country. The ugly 
mentality developed and given expression to will cause far 
more evil to the Sikhs than to others who have been 
.striving their best to uecommodatc their natural ambi* 
ti(»nH in the new set-up. 

Indian Shipping 

On May 5 last the conferetkce held at London 
reported selllemeni of the “rate war” started by Dutch 
shippers in the India-Continental carrying trade. The 
general public are not kept informed of the complications 
4)f the problem that faces Indian shipping today; they 
know in a general way that Indian shipping has had 
to struggle against the non-Indian interests and that 
Indian shipping i* denied the right to dominate her own 
coastal trade. Not even the arrival of political freedom 
has been able to make any change in this system of 
discrimination. 

The recent conference appears to have re- 
emphasized our helplessness if we are to accept the inter- 
pretation of Mr, M. A. Master of the results of this con- 
ference. He rcpre.sen'lcd Indian shipping at its meetings, 
and he complains that “once again the Indian lines found 
themselves placed in the unfortunate position of the Cin- 
derella of the joint shipping family,” that “for the sake of 
a scUtlemcni Indian lines had to agree to give away the 
largest portion of the trade (carrying) from their own 
country.” 

The summary of the interview reported from London 
by the Press Trust of India representative does not 
explain the whole problem. As it is, we give it below, 
though we must confess that it would not enable the 
public to understand its various factors. 

**The. real bone of contention at the conference 
was the division of the trade between India,, on the 
one hand, and Belgium, Holland and Germany on the 
other. 'While the other lines were allowed to carry not 
only their trade to and from their own country but 
trades from foreign countries also, Indian lines were 
confined to tlie carriage of trades to and from their 
own country only.* 
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'*While all importaot lines declined to part with 
even a small percentage of the trades from their own 
countries for establishing peace, Indian lines had to 
agree to give away the largest portion of trade from 
their own country to en^ie all to end the *war'. 
There is nothing, therefore, for Indian lines to ^thuse 
over the reasonable share of the trade of their own 
country* which they had asked for.** 

Mr: Muster has expressed his dissatisfaction ; he has 
.said that the progress of Indian shipping could not be 
allowed to be impeded oV '"retarded for a long time by 
.^ucli arrangements as weie rccrntly made.’* But this dis- 
»atiafactiou cannot iniluence public opinion if the facts 
that compelled representatives at the Conference to 
accept an unjust sctllemenl are not published and its 
implications explained. Mr. Master has demanded 
(Government help. But how to make that help effective 
against non-Indian combines is the real problem. Here 
Mr. Master is silent f»r the report does not tell liis whole 
story, 

Mr. Punjabi on Food Plan 

Mr. K. L. Punjabi, Agriculture Secretary, GoveriL- 
ment of India, in an A.1.H liroadcast from the Delhi 
Station explained tlie food Mdf; suflic,enc> plan w'hich the 
Government of India hud adopted. Uo lamented "that it 
wit^ tragic that a ('ountry which, o few decades ago, used 
lo export foodgruins to otlmr countries, should today be 
reduced to the position of having to import large quan- 
tities of food for bare subsistence.” For this purpose a 
great deal of our foreign exchanges are used up. Spend- 
ing Rs. 30 crores a year for subsidising the sale of im- 
ported food, bought at a rate as high as Rs. 79 per maund, 
for meeting a deficit of less than 4 per cent, has been 
nothing short of a scandal. The official eagerness to 
bestow greater thought on costly food imports than on an 
earnest and real grow-inorc-food campaign has led the 
people to think that the real considerations which dictate 
official policy in thi.s direction have been something else 
than welfare of the country. The colossal amounts spent 
on grow more-food campaigns have not increased food 
production even by 2 per cent. Money has been wasted 
in crores every year. Replying to a charge, made over 
the floor of the West Bengal Legislature over a cut mo- 
tion during the past budget session, that the amounts 
spent on grow-more-food schemes were being wasted, the 
Agriculture Minister said that he dared not stop the 
grants. We wonder what prevented him from ordering 
a thorough «nqiiiry^ into the allegations. Conditions are 
equally bad in many other provinces- -with the exception 
of a very few — if not still more worse. We are sure 
that had serious efforts been made to implement the re- 
commendations of at least wbat the Gregory Report sub- 
mitted as far back as 1942. food shortage by this time 
would have been completely eliminated. 

Mr. Punjabi has said that **careful calculation has 
shown that given normal seasons, our deficit, allowing 
for the increase of population, can be wiped out by 1951 
by increasing our production by ID per cent only. This 
is not a difficult task.*’ We quite agree that it is not 


.a difficult task to broadcast high hopes based on^^’carefni 
calculations” from a radio station and with reservations 
like "given normal seasons,” "allowing for increases in 
population” etc. Masses forget but intelligent people 
understand what the result will he. We have had enough 
of such platitudes from Ministers down to the officials. 
The way in which things are moving and vested Interests 
are flourishing leads us to believe that in 1951 instead 
of an increase of 10 per cent in food production "leading 
to self-sufficiency”, the country may be told of an over- 
all deficit of 159^r< or so. More efficient men are ne*;ded 
at the helm of the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad against Hindu Code 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad has urged postponement of the 
consideration of Hindu Code Bill in the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) . He says, 'T feel the present 
Constituent Assembly which is also functioning us Legis- 
lature of India has not any mandate from the country 
to enact the Code.” Dr. Rajendra Prasad, who was 
replying to an address presented to him by the Women’s 
Indian Association, made the above observation and 
further said, “Perhaps to some of you my views may 
appear reactionary, but Mahatmaji has told us not to 
sail under false colours but to treat the world us we 
think and feel.” 

The Hindu Code Bill is long before the country: 
its .supporters and reactionary opponents have had lull 
opportunity and time to extness their own minds over 
it. Curiously enough, Dr. Rajendra Prasad had kept 
silent so long, and only a year after the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he has come out to oppose the Bill. 
It would have becMi fair if the name of Gandhi ji had 
not been dragged into a controversy, specially in favour 
of a view which the overwhelming majority in the 
country considers to be retrograde. We wonder how Dr, 
Rajendra Prasad, himself being the President of the 
(Constituent Assembly, could challenge the competence of 
that body, which is engaged in. drafting the fundamental 
law of the country, to enact a social measure which has 
been thrashed out for years by a fully competent com- 
mittee and debated threadbare by the people of the 
country. 

A Bengali lawyer has givem a fitting x^^ply, in the 
columns of u local contemporary, to Dr. l^ajendra 
Prasad’s belated opposition. He has shown that the 
opinion or opposition by the conservatives is relevent to 
the extent they are deprived of any opportunity to follow 
their old ways of life. The Hindu Code Bill does not 
touch them but allows the progressive Hindus to live 
their own life without the tyranny of the old guards- 
It is curious that the Code which is sponsored by the 
Congress Government is being opposed by men like Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad. How does* the Congress Paaty stand 
on this question? 

The apprehension that the reform under the Code 
may prove a dead letter hi without foundation. Dr. 
Rajendra Praaad bad said, in that very addreaa quoted 
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above, that *1 do not want the reform to remaini a dead 
letter after it has been passed.’* A statute becomes a 
letter under the following conditions: (a) when 
it outlives its utility, (b) when the advantages or bene- 
fits of atii enabling statute are outweighed by the conse- 
quential disabilities imposed by it, the Hindu 

Widow’s Remarriage Act which divests the estate inherited 
l»y t^c widow from her deceased husband, and deprives 
her of ifio guardianship of her children by her deceased 
husbaiul on her remarriage, or the Special Marriage Act 
which in its application to Hinidus, Buddhists, 
Sikhs and Jains, severs the person marrying under the 
Act from his family, deprives him of his right to reli- 
gious of&ce or service or management of religious or 
charitable trust, denies him the right of adoption, de- 
prives his issues of the Hindu law of succession, and 
i;oiifers the right of adoption on his father when such 
person is an only son, or ir) when the government fails 
i»» provide foi an adequate machinery to work out the 
pruvisioniA of a penal statute like the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act. The Hindu Code Bill does not come 
under any of these categories and therefore llieie is no 
likelihood of its becoming a dead letter immediately 
after it is passed U" has been fearetl by T)r. Rajendra 
Prasad. 

Mr, Kidwai on Mail Delay 

Mr. R. A. Kidwai, India’s Minister of Cuminunica- 
lions, recently visited Caknitla to make personal enqui- 
ries into the causes of delay in mail delivery. He 
played Hnroon al-Rashid and gave incognito visits to 
several of the postal departments. After completing his 
inqniiy, Mr. Kidwai told Calculiu pn*s^ men that there 
Inul been .some amount of bungling and inexcusable 
delays. There have also been deliberate attempts to hold 
up delivery of letters and other postal articles because 
of an apprehen.sioii in the minds of some workers that 
the new scheme would necessitate some retrenchment. 
The Minister said there was no justification for such an 
apprehension. , 

Mr. Kidwai found on enquiry that letters and postal 
articles which shoiihl have been sent to the Calcutta 
for outward transmission found their way to 
other Po6t»Officcs. As a matter of fact, when he visited 
the Soaldah R.M.S. OflBce on May 18, he found large 
luindics of lelterii posted in (Calcutta in April still lying 
there. Definite in.struclions had been issued to the 
R.M.S. stall to be vigilant and to see that all letters 
and other postal articles were properly sorted and sent 
to the right* R.M.S. office for outward despatch. 

These astounding disclosures were mode in the 
Press Conference but nothing wa.s .said as to what steps 
hud been taken to punish the delinquents whose action 
amounted not only to grSss and inexcusable negligence 
amounting to sabotage. Dnlo.s8 responsibility was fixed 
on somebody somewhere and disciplinary action! followed 
detection of cases of gross delinquency, things will never 
improve. 


Indues Fighting Forces ' 

We are glad that the Defence Department has been 
devoting a certain amoun^' of attention to interesting the 
''non-martial” races in the fighting forces of the Indian 
Union. Brigadier Billimoria. fur instance, has sliuken 
the complacence of us all who have been so fas content to 
leave the fighting for the country’s honour to the Sikhs. 
Dogras, Gurkhas, Garwalis, Jats and Muslims of - the 
Punjab, the United Provinces *ffnd Delhi. In course nf 
a statement he said that about 85 per cent of the re- 
cruits belong to these classes. The rest come from 
Madras and Bombay. This shows that the central and 
the eastern India have been indifferent even when the alien 
authority has gone. 

We have to find the reason why; and the Defence 
Department has to apply its mind to this task. Unless 
the leaders of the people and the leaders of the armefl 
services jointly work in this quest, we are afraid that 
posters and radio speeches will not be of much avail in 
creating enthusiasm amongst the peoples who have hithei- 
to shown no interest in the Army, the Navy and the Ai’ 
Force. These peoples have forgot the traditions of 
Ksliatriyu life under the peace imposed by Britain over 
India. And General Cariappa and his department have 
to make special efforts to create these traditions. The 
appeals that bring recruits from the “martial races” will 
have to be varied in the case of the peoples and classes 
in view. Experiments will be required, a few of which 
may prove ineffective. 

Wt- have liad occasion lately to hear on the aii 
Lt .-Colonel P. C. Lahiri’s speech on the “Potential 
Officers of the Armed Services.” The courtesy of West 
Beiigal’.s Publicity Diieclor has made it available to us 
for more lei'^ured perusal The speech is livideiilly 
addressed to a very limited c]rnle“-tho8e who have had 
“a Imckgroiind of unademicul education.” Experienct'. 
mu.st have shown that tlii.s education is *‘morc or less 
bookish,” lacking in “practical aspect,” whereas the aim 
of the Armed Forces Academy is to “make a Man of 
the Boy and produce lli(? Incipient Technician normally 
latent in many youths,” Imlia has “tens of thousands 
of young men who have these qualities latent in them.” 

But why do ihty nor come forward to join the 
armed forces? Lt.-Col. Laliiii deduces on the basis of 
the poor respon^-e in Juiuiary last to the Federal Public 
Service Commission Examination f<*r Inter-Service Wing" 
that candidate^ and their guardians lacked the requisite 
knowledge with regard to the “scope, purpose, system 
and benefits of training” at the Military Academy. We 
have, on the other hand, heard reports that the appeals 
to the prospective recruits lacked the human touch, that 
the standoffish biireaiuTailc methods, still on the ascen- 
dant, repel the candidates, The language spokeni sounds 
unfamiliar to young men new to the field. 

We are afraid that there i.s truth in this complaint. 
Otherwise-, how are wc to explain the eagerness in the 
response made to liie notice calling for candidates for 
sergeants for the Calcutta Police? 


Ji 
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Shoshu Semgh (Exploited Classes) 

Tbe Allahabad Leader reports the birth of a now 
organization in the United Provinces* eastern districts 
calling itself Shoshit .Sangh (exploited classes); its 
membership at present appears to be limited to the tradb 
lional lahpnring dasses iu>i “nnionchahles” — Kiu'rnis. 
Passis. JKnchhis, Ahirs, Ktihars, etc. An understanding 
appeara to have l*erii reachnl wifli the “untouchables** 
binding them for the leswvtd nf ii^'e-lont; “hackles, both 
social and economic. 

Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries arc found 
rii^sociated with this organization : Inii they do not appear 
lo be aide to control their followeis who are known to 
have burst into viidrnee ami murder in the pui'Miil of 
their programme of uplift. “Caste Hindus** appear to 
heiiig speeially cho.seii for attack. And though there has 
been a law for about two yeais on the Staliile Book, 
securing religious and social justice to the “depressed 
f lasses,’* caste Hindu conceit dons not appear to have 
l>ccn able to accommotlate itself the needs of a more 
coherent social life. 

"We do not know when o.i-te Hindus will ho able to 
give concrete Hhai>e to the reforms that have been with 
us since the days of Baja Ram Mohiin Rov. Even now 
leaders of men like Babu Rajendra Prasad and Dr. 
Palfabhi Sitarainayva ran loudly pr(»claiin their allegiance 
to (jundhiji’s principl'> and puidirr^ wh’le they find 
nothing inconsistent in oj^pobing rcforni.s in their society 
on the plea of the Stale having no lijihl fc inieifere with 
“ocial customs! 

1/tf/or Rivn Sc/ietiH's in Wi\st ISeiiiial 

IMueb ib bt'iuK hoped for fiorn tln> Uiree river 
• clicriK'iS initiated bv fho Central CoN'c'rnuieut of the 
Indian TTnion iu We«l. Bengal. Mr. Nripendra Kumar 
(rtipta writing <'n the sulijcei in the ,'lUih April, 1^40 
f-iiie (d the ('ahutia Munivipul (iazrttr brings out the 
cnnsequences of th(‘se sohemoR on the future of Cal- 
cutta, one of the two large.si |)^nt^ in Tndiu. Not even 
(1)0 separation of East Bengal has yet shown that 
Calcutta has lost its importance as a port. The develop- 
ment of Vizagapatain and Chittagong as rivals is far 
off. . 

Discussing the Damodar Valley Scheme and the 
-’Mor (Mayurakshi) Project, Mr. Guplu says: 

**• . • the Duoiuchir Yalh*y scheme . . is 
expected to slop the rain water in a catchment area 
about 8.000 miles of the plateau of Chhota- 
nagpur from running to waste The flood in the 
BiiiTakiir and e‘ipccial]v the Damudar will he con* 

I rolled by the erection of eight dams and a barrage. 
The DauKKlar before entering the province of West 
Bengal take.s u]> thi‘ entire flood wat^r of the 
Rurrakur rivir at. a point about 2 to 3 miles south 
of the to^n of Burrakur. At the height of flood 
during the monsoon season, the flow^ reaches as much 
as 18,00,000 e.ft, per second. It is ‘the river of woe’ 
to Bengal. B.v means' of the above control, it is 
hoped to keei* a perennial flow of about 2,00,000 c.ft. 
per second, thereby providing facilities for both 
irrigation and na\igiitiou. Besides irrigating 7.83,000 
acres of land in West Bengal by which, West Bengal 


will, it is existed, get a paddy crop of about *4,00^000 
tons and rabi crop of a total value of about Bs. 
crores, it will solve the t^tnaport problem too. 

**A barrage will be provided at Durgapur a few 
miles above Burdwan town. It will help to connect 
tile Damodar with the Hooghly about 80 miles above 
Calcutta, by a canal about 80 miles long, and 
navigable throughout the year. Jt is believed, there- 
by the depth of ihe Hooghly ‘will be increased by 
2 to 3 feet, throughout its 180 miles course from the 
•mouth of the Canal to the Bay of Bengal, during 
the dry season and possibly 5 to 6 ft. during the 
rains, 

“The Mor Pnijfi'.l will cover the easlern fringe 
of the plateau of the Sauthal Parganas,— the eastern- 
most district of liihur. The river Mayumkahi rises 
near Dumka, and iifler a meandering course oi 
about 160 miles, during the course of which it 
joined on the right bank by the Siddheswari and the 
T>varka, and on the left by the Kopai and the 
Biaiunin. it falls iuto the Hooghly near Duttahati 
ill (hr disliici of M urshidiihad. 'Fhc flood water 
dining I lie raiiw- euti'rs the district of Birbhurn 
Ihrough a ilecp gorge at Mes.sanjore. A dam 125 ft. 
high and 2,240 fl. long will be erected at Messanjori^ 
thereby submerging f.n area, of no less Mian 41.6 
sq. miles. Then' will bo two canal systems, each 
78 miles long witli 200 miles of di.siributaries and 
fall on Ihe norlli bank and 220 miles of di.slribulane.s 
on (he south bank, 

“As a floH of about 2 28.000 ciisccs during the 
munHoon season and .about 30 per cent less during 
other periods will be maintained throughout the 
year, llie Hooghly in its upper re.Mclu's will benelit 
.“uhstantially. 

Rill Mr. hiiilcls hU hope*, for Calculta on 

♦he “Ganga Barrage Project,” ns a result of which the 
Hooghly will be resuscitated from the threat of stag- 
nancy. We will allow him to describe the problem 
created by “the decadence of the Hooghly** by the 
“complete silting up of its off-take from the mothcr- 
<lreum of Ganga.” 

“The division of the province of Bengal into 
two )>arts has made two things imperilive — the pro- 
vision i,\ a river route for large inland steamers 
and barges to keep Calcutta in Intimate contact 
with the trade emporium of Bihar and U.P. Tliis 
can he done only if the link of the two rivers is 
maintained throughout the year by re-excavating 
the intake, and by devising the means of keeping 
ri constant flow of water from the Ganga into the 
Hooghly, so as (o maintain a minimum depth of 
at least 12 feet, throughout the entire longih of the 
river up to Calcutta. The second Is a link wi(-h 
Assfira and Tipperah. 

“For this pnrpoM* tin; Gaaga Barrage Seheme ha^ 
been taken in hand, and a (^loramission is at work 
to examine it in detail and to bring il to fruition. 
Details are yet wanting but it is believed thai be- 
sides restoring the Hooghly a.s a perennially navi- 
gable river in it.s upper reaches, it will also re.store 
the Jalangi and (he Matahhanga and provide 
irrigation for the District of Murshidabad of which 
it j? badly in nerd The hairago will aBo canv a 
direct railway and road link with upper Bihar, 
Asuum and Tipperah.” 

As a citizen of this “no mean city” of ours, the 
writer hopes that the whole face of our province will 
be transformed, and “Calcutta will have a fresh lease 
of life, possibly a couple of centaiies.*' 
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Bturtiia's Difficulties 

Tlie most recent news from Hiiniiu docH not go to 
show that Thakin Nil’s Government is at the end of 
its troubles. Whut with division in the Atoti-Faieift 
Party organized tinder the inspired leadership of the laic 
Auiig San, leading to a civil war, wliat with economic 
difficulties — a consequence of the second world War and 
also df this civil war -what with difficulties with Govern 
ment employees liailing from India and wilh Indian capi- 
talist interests consolidated in Burma’s oronomic life now 
sought to he liquidated, and behind it all British capita- 
list interests watching and waiting for making their 
position more secure, the ITiakin Nu Govi;rnmciit will 
have the sympathy of all men of goodwill. 

7'he inHurgenls have declared the foundation of a 
Slate of tlieir own in Geiitral Biiriiiu. Wc do not know 
if the Karens are eoneerned with thi'^- parlieular Inisi- 
iicss. They need not he when wc remember that the 
Bnima (»overnniem has already ceneeded the demand 
for a Karen Slate as a Unit of the Bnnnu Federation. 
The “While Bands,” the “Red Band!.;’ and the Com- 
iniinists con-^liliile a diflfertiU proposition whieh has to 
he fought to a finish. This deei-^ion musl have hf»n the 
leason that ha<- foreed the Thakin Nii Government to 
seek the help of her neighhoiiiv India Pakistan and 
(ieyliin— also of Britain. 

Wc <fo not know how tiie (h)veriiinenl of the Indian 
Union understand the iinproMlion.s of this entanglement. 
With the gricvani <>s of uh< ui 6 to 7 lakh Indians iin 
icdiessed, piihlii' opinion in India may not be as enthu* 
siastic for “all-out aid” to Bimna as ll iveidd olhcrwibc ho. 
Pakistan lia** an aiheiM* inlciesl rai-ing its head in 
\rakan where .Muslinih aie reported to he I'onspiring to 
set up a Faki‘'lan Slate, Britain lia^ in>l turneil a 
n«*w leaf ovcr-iiiglit as her goings on in Malaya go to 
show. Ceylon is disinterested but she is limited in re- 
sources. and she will have to depend on others to be of 
any effective help. India could also be disinterested, 
but •the difficulties, indicated above, may stand in the 
way. 

Franc.v s Co^tJy New War 

Ijast month we expressed surprise at the wmy in 
which French ndonialism’s three-years’ war on the Viet- 
Nam Republic has been allowed to go almost un noticed 
in any ‘international forum. TJie latest news from this 
war-front in East Asia is that the French Republic has 
licen sending African battalions to make n last-ditch 
attempt to preserve her stranglehold on Cochin-China. 
Tongking. An^am and other areas on the mid-Pucific 
Ocfjan. The New York weekh ~Lffe-\n it- comments 
dated March 7 said that “the French are losing a 
tough, tricky fight in Indo-China”. 

News has reached the, world that about 5.000 Alge- 
rian and Senegalese troops arc on the high seas destined 
for Indio-China. On March 8, 1949, a Pact waj 

signed by Vincent Aiiriol. French Pre.sidcnt, wilh cv 
Emperor of Annam, Yinh-thuy, the latter acknowledgkig 
French hegemony over France's Colonial areas in Indo- 


China. We have seen an estiittale whieh said Aat 
during the last tlirce and a half years France has Wasted 
about two to three hundred erorcs of rupees in trying 
to retain her hold over this n^gion of Asia. Apart from 
lilts, the ec^>Doniic unset tlenient due to this has been 
more costly. Viel-Nam’s News Service sutioned al 
Bangkok (Siam) gives us an .idea of the loss .to the 
world euiised b> the madness of French 4*liuuvinism. ’Tli** 
following summary 1 ell« the story. 

Vietnam is the fifth ricc-producing country in 
the world. Before the war the annual rice output 
averaged 6,300,000 tons. This quantity covered home 
requin^mt‘nt(. by far. and the rice surplus, amounting 
to not less than 1,600.000 tons yearly, was exported. 

Vielnaii! po.s-esse's extremely rich deposits of tin, 
lead, zinc, iron, copper, antimony, tungsten, mercury, 
coal etc. 

Vietnam’s forests produce a number of first-rale 
timbers and valuable re'-ins. and the rubber yield has 
formed nearly half of total French exports in the 
years preceding 1940. 

Before World War 11, Indo-China produced 
60.000 tons of rublier a year— 5 per cent of the world's 
'Milpiit. Ua*-! year it produced 3.000 Ions only. Only the 
largest plantations could afford to operate through 
the war.* The jungle took over llie smaller ones. 
\iiios crawled over the sore hark of tree tninks slash- 
ed by rebel raiders Ourc sla&Iied. a rubber tree must 
gniw^ a iiew' bark btd'‘ic the latex can be tapped 
again. 

The big planters who carry on. like the Societe 
des Plantations de^- TeiTc« Houges do it the expensive 
way. Terre? Rouges, w'hich owns about 100.000 acres 
rubber estates, movcw kev personnel in three private 
airplanes. Its trueks go in eoiivov to and from Saigon. 
60 miles soulli, with governmern troops and rom- 
pan\ guard- patrolling aheail to ]>rolect them. Rubber 
lo—es aie pyramided in oilier produel«. Tndot China 
once grew 8 per cent of the world*.« rice and exported 
14 million tons annually. Lust year it exported less 
than 200.000 ions. Annual exports of all products 
onee totalled nearly 400.000 tons. 

France’s prim ipal eiediior. the Unileil Slates*, should 
wake up and take a look into France’s budget. Is the 
“Marshall aid” eiiuhling France to divert a part of her 
moneys to this costly ydvenliin"? How long will the 
eon«seieiirp of the world tolerate ihi? shame? 

'*ReroI ut ionary De / eatisw^^ 

These words am used by Cominiuiists and cither 
fcllow-travellerp to justify or explain their beHayal of 
national intrresli*. India lias had thi.s rxi-ericnep when 
the Communists of India sabotaged the united from 
against British ImperialisTn. Thi.«! sabotage becami' m 
eharacteristic feature of Tndiun Communist acMvitie? a^ 
and when Hitler ordered the inva.sion of the Soviel 
Union breaking the Rnsso-Cermnn Pact of August 23. 
1939. This Pact had assured Hitler of Stalin’s bene- 
volent neutrality thus emboldening him to launch his 
attack on Poland and starting Hie second World Wnr. 

Since the Bolahevist revolution this “revolutionary 
defeatism” has introduced a new force into wars and 
preparations thereof. The Radical Democrat publi8he<i 
a story that proved how French Communists brought 
about the defeat of their country’s resistance against 
German attack. We summarise it below : 
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"On December 9, 1947, in a speech before the 
frmh National Aasembly, Colonel Herre 
Cmevigne, editor of the newspaper Le Pays n&d 
deputy of the M. R. P. raised an issue which has 
been intri(;u^ many ever since the early days ol 
ihe secona world War, He said : 

herewith accuse the deputy — Madame Denise 
Gincllin, and in her person the Communist Party 
of Prance, of high treason and of intelligence with 
the enemy before the arnii«tic^ of June 23. 1940.’ 

In order to back up his charge, the deputy 
showed to the Assembly official documents of the 
Parisian police highly damaging to the Communists. 

The Communist deputies shouted : Thev are 
fakes !' Whereupon Colonel Ohevigne oalmlj' re- 
plied : 'It is high time that this alfair be brought 
into the open. If the documents are fakes, then you 
are free to sue me in any court. I am ready to 
renounce my immunity ns deputy. T^ot the French 
court decide.’ 

The Communists never took up the challenge. 
But certain faots of the period in question have by 
now been brought into the open. After September 

1939, after the invasion and partition of Poland. 
Hitler was endeavouring to make peace with Prance 
Jind Britain. On October 31, 1939, two French Com- 
munist deputies, Florimond Bonie and Arthur 
Ramette, in a letter addressed to Edouard Herriol. 
then President of the Chamber of Deputies, wrote ! 
'Germany has just made peace offers. A great hope 
is abroad all over thf* counin'. Will these proposals 
• be rejected without oven a debate in Parliament ?’ 
Significantly enough, the full text of the letter 
appeared verbatim in the official journal. Later on 
it was mysteriously torn out of all the bound 
volumes of tho journal in practically all Prendi 
libraries. 

Pursuing the policy of "revolutionary defeat- 
ism,” the Communist paper Hamanite, scHTetly 
circulated among French soldiers, wrote : "All our 
past calls for a union against the war and strong 
action for immediate peace . . . From now on. we 
kudw where the enemy is. We point at those 
responsible. Down with the Government, of war- 
mongers I . . . Down with the Soca'alist bosses who 
want to sell us the idea of n holy union for war. 
We know that wo are not alone. Ju.st as we fight 
Daladier and Reynaud, the German soldiers fight 
Hitler and the British workers fight Chamberlain 
and Churchill. The international fi^t against the 
war has started. We will continue^it until peace 
winch we all want is restored.* 

When the German armies broke through in May. 

1940, the ffumamte again wrote : 'Wc must form 
immediately a peace Government based on the 
working masses and such a Government should take 
immediate measures for ('stablishing a general 
peace’.*’* 

And Marshal Petain and Laval made this peace ! 

Wnr Potential of the Two Blocs 

The following, released from Washington on the 
(Jay llie Atlantic Pact was signed (April 3), gives us 
an idea of the relative strengths of the two Blocs that 
divide the world today: 

*1116 North Atlantic Treaty unites 12 Western 
countries with a total population of 332,439,000, 
nejlrly 16 per cent more man-power than the Soviet 
group. . . 


Russia with its six Eastern European allies, 
Polatid, Czechoslovakia, Huiif;ar„ Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Albania, have a population of 174,739,000. 

iileasured in manpower, the present ^ armed 
strength of the Treaty countries and the Soviet Bloc 
is estimated to be roughly the same. This covers -the 
standing Armies, Navies and’ Air Forces but <loeB 
not include reserves that might be called up in the 
event of a war. ‘ 

Most of the military man-power of the Atlantic 
group is centred on tlio armed forces of the Unitod 
States, Britain and France. The three countries 
account for about 3iU3,000 of the 12rPower total 
of 4,148,600. 

Russia is the big Power of the Soviet group with 
un estimated 4, 060, (WO men in its armed forces. Her 
other allies add about 1,121,(W0 to that figuro. 

Navies of the United States and Britain, plus 
naval forces of the other allies, give Atlantic alHanc© 
a wide edge in sea-power. 

As for air power, military' experts can only guess. 
They estimate that the total number of aeroplanes 
is about tho for the Western and Eastern 

blocs, but believe that the Atlantic Powers could 
I>rol'ably muster more long-range bombers. 

In addition to their manpower advantage the 
Western Powers together possess : 

1. More than three times as much capacity for 
producing steel. 

2. More than twice as much coal production 

3. Eight times as much oil. 

4. Almost 34 timers as much ocean-going mev- 
ch.int tonnage, and 

5. Nerivly three time." ms niuch motor transport 


Monoharlcd 

The death of Sir Mouohurlal of the Punjab occurring 
ui the time and pluci* at which it did hub u significance 
of its own. He attained fame in early youth as a student 
of Prof. Marshal of Cambridge, os a fellow-sludcnl of 
Maynaid Keync«*. But wlial a difference was there in the 
iilliniate use these two men could make of their life ! 
Keynes became a power to reckon with in Britain’s eco- 
nomic and financial thought and life; Monoharlal had to 
remain content with being the. finance minister of ♦his 
native province. 

The first Minto Professor of Economics in the 
Calcutta University— the chair was established on the 
initiative of the late Asutosh Mukherjee in the pursuit 
of making the University a secd-<plot modern ^thought at 
the highest — Monoharlal’s t^ppoimment was a recognition 
to the promise of his life. Then he appeared to have 
retired to his own cell and sunk into provincial life. As 
an educationist and legislator he did his best, but this 
did not reach the expectations entertained by his 
admirers. 

He was the finance ^ninister in the Sikander Hyat Khan 
Ministry, a really Muslim League regime. But that did 
not count when the partition cfme, and he had to leave 
Lahore along with lakhs of Hindus and Sikhs. The^pain 
of this separation must have told on his health, never 
robust ; he died at Amhala, a “refugee.” May he rest in 
peace I 
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Ttti signing the ^'Atlantic Pact’* has become n 
landmark in World History, as it has given birth to 
the Trane-Atlantic Alliance for the first time. On 
April fourth the twelve Western powers pledged them- 
selvee to consult together when their territorial integrity 
and^ political independence, or security is threatened 
in any part of the globe, and to do everything to 
strcngihen their free institutions, and to eliminate 
economic conflict by means of mutual co-operation. It 
binds the signatories to fight aggression by taking 
recourse to collective armed force. The authors of the 
Pact have cherished pious hopes by stating in the 
preamble that they have resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defence for the preservation of peace and 
aeourity. 

n 

Anglo-American Anxiety for Sbcurity 

A brief review of the history of the diplomatic 
relations of Ihe Big Three will show that the hostility 
between England and America on the one hand, and 
the Soviet Russia on the other is not a novel feature 
of the post-war era. Ever since the establishment of 
the Bolshevic regime in Russia, the war of ideologies 
started. The Soviet propaganda against the capitalist 
system, and the repudiation of her foreign debt to the 
amount of $8, 000, (XX), 000 was responsible for her boy- 
cott from the community of nations for a considerable 
time. Britain did not give her de jure recognition till 
the return of the Labour Government of McDonald 
in 1924, which followed a liberal policy by admitting 
Russian legation in her metropolis for the first time, 
after the overthrow of the Czarist regime. But aS 
80 on as the conservatives came to power diplomatic 
relations were strained. It was alleged that the Bol- 
flhevic Government was taking an active part in anti- 
British propaganda in Europe and Asia. Then an un- 
expected raid of the British police on the offices of 
Arcos Limited, the Soviet Trading Ck)rporAtion in 
Iiondon, was responsible for complete suspension of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries, and 
not untH 1929, when a second Labour Government 
came in power. Anglo-Soviet diplomatic .intercourse 
was resumed. 

m 

Relations between UBA., and USB-R. were not 
friendly e\jther. The two countries followed completely 
different ideologies. Their political system was based 
on conflicting principles. The Soviet system was a 
direct menace to the capitalist world, thus they ignored 
and avoided each othp till 1933. On account of the 
great depression and slump in the American trade a 
group of American businessmen favoured the idea of 
entering into trade relations with Russia, and finally 
in November 1933 the two countries exchanged diplo- 
Mtic envoys. 


The beginning of the second World War brought 
about a definite change in the external relations of 
these countries. The fear of a Nazi cdxiquest com- 
pelled them t6 change their outlook. They ' hastened 
to enter into an alliance in order to save themselves 
from the Nazi domination, but the Russian hopes 
were soon shattered. The Western group gave very 
little and insufficient help to Russia as their purpose 
of opening a second front for Germany having been 
fulfilled, they concentrated their energy in offering a 
strong resistance to the Nazi forces in case they 
crossed the English Channel. 

Thus Russia became very suspicious and hostile 
to the Anglo-American designs. Neither the declaration 
of The United Nations Charter, nor the occupation 
of Germany by the four powers brought about any 
improvement in their relations, on the other hand the 
platform of the United Nations is being used for 
carrying out a vicious propaganda against each other. 

VI 

Their is little doubt that the Atlantic Pact 
is the result of the clumsy Soviet tactics and cold 
war in the East. Especially the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, and the fomentation of trouble in 
Greece put the Western democracies on guard. The 
gulf between the East and the West is widening, and 
much to the disgust of the pacifist, Europe has become 
a victim of dirty power-politics and mutual bickerings. 
This lack of understanding and goodwill on either 
side will be ultimately responsible for plunging Europe 
into a deadly war in the near future. 

VII 

The word security has becoJXie the watchword of 
the post-war politics. The U.N.O. has failed to justify 
its existence, as Mr. Bevin has remarked, “It has failed 
to offer security and collective defence which is re- 
quired.’’ But who is responsible for failure of the 
U.N.O. ? It is again the big powers who always work 
for selfish motives. 

vm 

The Atlantic pact is the result of secret and hectic 
activities in the Chancelleries of Europe and America 
for about eight months, as disclosed by Mr. Bevin at 
a press conference. It has been hailed in the Western 
countries as the precursor of a new era in the demo- 
cratic world. The Belgian prime .minister has described 
it **as a turning point in U. S. history.” Surely it is 
the first bold step by the American Government to 
take initiative for the defence of the Trans-Atlantic 
Area. It is also an improvement upon the Kellogg 
pact which was only a declaration on the part of the 
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flignatohes to pjronounoe outlawty of war as an inatru* 
i&eut for settling mutual disputes. It did not provide 
the signatories with an armed force to punish the mis- 
creant W'ho violated the agreement. Thus it was more 
or less a Biblical command which had only moral value 
and Jacked an effective force to carry out its mission. 
It is hoped that the present pact will serve the purpose 
for which* it is formed, and will also work aa a waxning 
to any power with aggressive designs. 

IX 

The p^ict is a revolutionary step to give a novel 
shape to the age-old American policy of isolation and 
i.eutrality. George Washington’s policy of keeping 
America aloof from the European entanglements has 
been renounced. The Monroe doctrine has been given 
a decent burial. At last America has realised the 
necessity of taking an active part in the European 
politics, firstly because she failed to avoid her pai-tici- 
pation iu tlie last two world wars, and secondly the 
scientific advancement has practically destroyed the 
barrier of geographical distances. Another fniit of the 
Atlantic agre^emeut is that the Western denmcracies 
have recognised American sufuemacy and acclaimed 
her as the greatest w'orld-power. Britain’s prestige has 
suffered heavily. Proud Britain is no more the queen 
of the Atlantic. In tliis age of Atom bombs and 
chemical warfare, only America has retained her title 
as the must powerful nation of the world. She, per- 
haps with the exception of Canada, is the only country 
who holds the Atom bomb secret. 

X 

America is anxious to check the all-round com- 
mumst infiltration. She is not prepared to leave any 
stone unturned to form a strong bulwark against the 
onrush of the communist tide. Thus she hastened to 
form a strong fortification of the W’estern countries to 
deal with any emergency. The pact has also given an 
official recognition to the Western bloc, and it has 
embittered more the already hostile relations of the 
Eastern and Western groups of Europe. 

. XI 

The pact has come for bitter criticism by the 
Soviet press which accused the Western powers of 
entering into this alliance. But the fact is that the 
Kremlin is nervous of the United front which the 
Western powers have put up now. Moreover, there 
is another cause for her anxiety. Marshal Tito’s breach 
from the Comintern weakened her offensive campaign. 
Bewildered and confused she is making every attempt 
to keep the rest of her satellites within her fold. 
With this end in view active diplomatic manoeuvring 
is going on behind the iron curtain. 

xn 

Atumjtic Pact: a death blow to U.N.O. 

The Atlantic treaty has come as a bolt from the 
blue for the U.N,0. The prestige of this body had 


already suffered due to the appeasement policy ef the 
An^o^American group in not checking the imperialistic 
design of the French and the Dutch on Indo-China and 
Indonesia respectively. Another cause of its failure is 
the lack of agreement amongst the leading powers on 
any problem of vital importance, such as the control 
of the Atomic Energy, the lifting pf the Berlin Bloc* 
kade by Eussda, and the currency problem in the 
Eastern and Western zones of Germany. Besides, *^the 
Palestine muddle and Kashmir tangle and the Indo- 
nesian issue have remained unsolved even today. The 
lack of impartiality and clear motive on the part of 
the two rival groups have made the Asian people Jose 
their confidence in this organisation. 

XIII 

The League of Nations failed because the big 
pow'crs could not save Manchuria and Ethiopia from 
the Japanese and Italian invasions. They did not 
bother to take action when HiUcr marched into 
Czechoslovakia. But when he attacki'd Poland they 
realised the gravity of the growing Nazi danger, and 
pooled their resources to check him. A similar fate 
awaits the U.N.O. The Atlantic treaty has undermined 
its authority. 

XIV 

The text of the Atlantic Pact pa 3 '^s a lip service 
to the Charter of the U.N.O. The preamble runs 
thus : 

1‘The parties to this treaty reaffii’m their faith 
in the purpose and the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. ...” 

But it is curious enough to find out how this principle 
has been violated in articjles 5 and 10 of this pact. 
In article 5 which forms the corner-stone of the agree- 
ment it has been laid down: 

’*The parties agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North Ameritsa 
shall be considered an attack against them all, and 
consequently they agree that if .such armed attack 
occurs each of them in exercise of the individual or 
collective self-defence, recognised by the charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in 
concert with other parties, such action as it dfems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to res- 
tore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
Area. Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately be re- 
orted to the Security Council. Such measures shall 
e terminated whon the Security Council • has taken 
measures necessary to restore and maintain Inter- 
national peace and security.” 

It must be noted that there is no provision in 
the pact to settle mutual disputes by peaceful means, 
or to refer them to the Intemalional tribunal. Again 
there is no mention in the pact that the contending 
parties shall abide by the decision of the Security 
Council when the matter , is referred to it. The issue 
has been cleverly evaded. 
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• XV .... ... 

But the most glaring contradiotipn .of ■ the U.N.O. 
Charter is to be found in Article 10. According to it, 
*The parties may by unanimous agreement in- 
vite any other European state in a position to fur- 
ther the principles of this treaty, and to contribute 
to the security of the North Atlantic Area to accede 
to this treaty...*.'* 

^The above provision is inconsistent with chapter 
8th and article 52 of the U.N.O. Charter which per- 
mits only regional arrangement. Surely the participa- 
tion of Italy, a Mediterranean power in the agreement, 
has turned it into a non-rcgional alliance. Moreover, 
active efforts are going on to rope in Spain and 
Portugal so that the Western bloc can get the con- 
trol over the strategic points in this sea. Russia is 
also trying to get control over this area, and is wooing 
Turkey to find an outlet into this Sea through the 
DardonellcH, and Bosphorus. Thus the Soviet Govern- 
ment lias criiiciaed the pact as an aggies.sivo move 
against her. But according to Mr. Dean Aohesoii, the 
U. S. Foreign Secretary, it is ^‘the roof of security 
which has been stn'tched beyond tlic North Atlantic 
area.” 

XVI 

The Pact: an impetus to hact: of Armaments 
Though the pact haa provided security lo the 
Western Democracies for the time being, yet it does 
not augur well for the safety of the world. On the 
contrary, the possibility of a global conflagration has 
vory much increased. Now American capital will flow 
in the Western countries to buy arms and ammunitions, 
similarly the Kremlin will not lag behind in supply- 
ing war material to the eastern countries of Europe. 
Thus International help has been paved with good 
intentions. This endless war preparation will lead ulti- 
maloly to the altar of Mara! Tlie human ra<?e already 
sick and <lisgusted with the previous wars will have to 
face the catastrophe for a third time. 

xvn 

Pacific Defence 

, At present the possibility of a future world war 
is more jn the Pacific than in the Atlantic region. 
Russia has got an easy access to the Pacific, while she 
is almost landlocked in the Atlantic. The Western 
powers are fully conscious of the vulnerable position 
of this area, and consultations arc going on to form 
a Pacific pact on the lines of the Atlantic pact. Mr. 
Eden*s visit to the Pacific countries, and also to India 
and Pakistan was purely dominated by this motive. 
This time the Pacific will turn into a chess-board for 
the leading powers to play their game. The communist 
victory in China and Russian foothold in Korea are 
proving a real headache to the signatories of the Allan* 
tic pact, and to those Asian countries who do not subs^ 
cribe to the communist ideology. Besides this, the fast 
deteriorating conditions in South East Asia, the civil 
tear In Burma and the labour .treublee in Pahiitani 


Ce^fon and India; are sufficient warning of the fact of a 
Vapid growth q£‘ communism throughout the Asian 
continent. 

xvm 

Need of an Asian Bloc to avoid world war III 

The real motive of the Atlantic pact is to keep 
the balance of power in Europe. Once the equilibrium 
is disturbed, the whole world will again be involved in 
a ruinous war. To avert "this calamity the balance 
fijiould be strictly maintained. The remedy lies in the 
formation of a third bloc, a neutral group of the Asian 
countries to serve as mediators between the conflicting 
nations. Modern Asia must keep herself aloof from 
European entanglements, but at the same time she 
must be well prepared to resist any invasion on her 
soil. The Asiatics should combine their resources to 
organise a strong front against Communism and Impe- 
rialism. It is high time the Asian countries should 
make a joint declaration to the effect that they will 
rot j)ermit any furthcT exploitation by any power. 

XIX 

With the fall of Nationalist China into Com- 
munist hands India has become the undisputed leader 
of the East. She must rise to the occasion, and make 
full use of the golden opportunity, and also shoulder 
the moral reeponsibility of reawakening the Orient, It 
is up to her to take the initiative, and to call a con- 
ference of the Aaiatio countries to discuss ways and 
means of escaping from the impending danger. The 
seeds of the Asian bloc have already been sown in 
the Asian conference on Indonesia. In the next con- 
ference, the Asiatics should boldly assert their will and 
declare that they will not suffer any type of colonialism 
on this fair land whether it may be of the French, 
Dutch, or the British type. The salvation of the 
Asiatics lies in their own hands. They need not look 
towards the West for future protection and guidance. 
A strong regional defensive alliance will be enough to 
meet the emergency. 

XX 

Moreover, Asia must launch a moral and cultural 
campaign to fight communism. The battle of ideologies 
can be won better by effective propaganda than by an 
armed conflict. War leads to destruction and results 
in a classless, and propertyless society, which proves 
a very fertile ground for the spread of communism. 
Therefore, the problem is more psychical than physical, 
and its solution lies in bringing about a change in the 
mental outlook by peaceful means, and not by force. 
In this respect too, India can assume the leadership, 
by sending cultural envoys to the world as was done 
by her in the glorious past. The message of Truth and 
Non-violence so nobly preached by Christ, Buddha, and 
only till yesterday by Mahatma Gandhi should be 
spread far and wide to bring solace and peace to the 
suffering humanity in this war-torn world. May sue* 
stis crown hor tforts. 
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Th£ aim of the hemp drugs policy we have inherited 
from our old rulers and to which we are still adhering 
is, in the language of one of the Government reports, 
^‘restraining the use and improving the revenue by the 
imposrtion of suitable taxation/' A glance at the returns 
of excise revenue proves • bey ond any doubt that the 
latter object has been attained. So far as the former 
is concerned, it is evident from what has appeared 
elfl€?where that we have reasonable grounds to think 
that, in undivided India, there were approximately 
four million addicts about 85 per cent of whom used 
the hemp drugs in excessive quantities and that some 
at kiast among the rest arc likely to be tempted to 
excess. It has also been shown that the above figures 
do not include occasional users and that, as in the case 
of consumers of moderate quantities, some of these 
too may be expected to become habitual users of these 
drugs. 

These facts prove definitely that the existing hemp, 
drugs policy which, with minor alterations here and 
there, has been in operation for a century and a half 
has proved its futility as a means of checking the 
spread of addiction though, at the same time, it has 
proved its usefulness as a producer of revenue. 

The justification invariably put forward is that the 
systein aims at controlling consumption through high 
prices and that the profits of this traffic in the bodies 
and souls of some of our people in the form of the 
hemp drugs revenue, is merely a by-product in an 
attempt to keep indulgence within reasonable limits. 

The very grave objection which may be urged 
against the existing policy is that it disregards the 
basic fact that the State exists for one purpose only, 
the service of the people and that so long as it serves 
the needs of the people, it does not matter what that 
service, in terms of money, costs, for it has to be 
rendered. 

Judged by this standard, there is no valid excuse 
for the excise system, now in force, for, far from 
ibenofiting the people, it, in a sense, has the effect of 
making the State a partner in a business which has 
been inflicting downright injury on a section of our 
oountiymen. 

As the existence of certain factors makes it 
impossible to end the consumption of hemp drugs with 
one bold stroke, we have to introduce certain funda- 
mental changes calculated to extirpate addiction to 
them in our policy which, it is proposed to digeuss in 
the following pages. 

Limitation of Sopfues 

The gradual increase in the revenue derived from 
licit hemp drugs unaccompanied by a corresponding 
reduction in the total quantity sold to the public proves 
that high prices due to imposition of heavy duties can 
never, by themselves, solve the problem of addioiiom 


What has happened in most cases is that habitual users 
have continued to consume the amounts to which they 
are accustomed and, where they are poor, have secured 
additional means by cutting down their expenditure on 
other and probably more legitimate items. Smuggling 
also has played its part in keeping them supplied and 
it has been resorted to on account of the high profits 
derivable from it. 

That addiction is fundamentally due to the pro- 
duction of habit-forming drugs in quantities in excess 
of legitimate, that is medicinal and scientific, require- 
ments was i)ointod out by H. W. Adams, C.B.E., M.D., 
Lecturer of Pharmacology and Therai)e«tics, University 
of Sheffield, U.K., and Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health, United Kingdom, who, on page 52 of his 
Drug AddUctwn said : 

“If we take a broad view, it is clear that the 
world’s crop of drug addicts is . . . primarily the 
result of the interaction of a pleniious supply ot 
seed wiih a suitable soil. The seed is provided by 
the production of the natural and manufactured 
narcotic drugs ... in quantities far in excess of 
the world’s legitimate requirements for medical and 
scientific puri)ose8, while the soil is represented by 
inadequate human personality.” 

It is therefore maintained that the centralisation 
of the cultivation of the hemp plant and of the manu- 
facture of drugs from- it, their prohibition elsewhere 
and the adoption of suitable measures for stopping 
illicit cultivation and spontaneous growth will have the 
effect of going to the root of the problem by cutting 
off supplies to the addict. This brings us to the ques- 
tion B 5 to what steps, keeping in view the existing 
situation in India, c^in be taken to pla(;e hemp drugs 
beyond the reach of those who otherwise would have 
recourse to them for purposes other than legitimate. 
At the same time, they must be such as to cause the 
least amount of inconvenience to those who have Bo 
far been using them. 

CoNTSOL OF Import of Oharas 

Elsewhere, some account of the methods pf manu- 
facturing oharas when this drug was produced in India 
has been given and it has also been stated that, for all 
practical purposes, what is consumed in our motherland 
today is imported from Yarkand in Central Asia. 

Constituting one of the most important articles of 
trade between Central Asia and India, this drug is 
brought down from Yarkand in the summer tad 
Panamik where it is first registered by a clerk. It 
reaches Leh, capital of Ladakh, in Kashmir State 
territory by the latter end of September or early ia 
October where there is a warehouse with a special staff 
maintained by Government. The oharas in bundles 
weighing about 100 pounds each is diecked at Panamik 
and again at Leh to make it certain that every bundle 
arriving at the latter place is accounted for either 
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Kiibttif Bute or in oae of tho Puajab warehouaeo. 
Aftar being raaorded for the eaeoiid time at Leh, the 
chares is forwarded to one or other of the Government 
warehouses or is consumed in Kashmir itself. Transport 
of eharas after leaving Leh, is allowed only in bond 
under pass. On arrival at the warehouses maintained 
in India, the oharas ^bundles arc weighed and again 
registered. 

The North-West Frontier Province also has certain 
warehouses under Government control which take care 
of eharas imported from Central Asia via Chitral to 
Durgai, a railway station on the North-Western Rail- 
way. It is understood t^t this is a quicker and shorter 
and also a less cT^pensive route. The regulations govern- 
ing the transit of eharas are the same as those for the 
drug reaching India by the Leh route. 

If strict observance of these rules had not been 
insisted on, many bundles of eharas which had come 
to Leh would probably have gone underground and 
later been smuggled into India. The system of regis- 
tration has proved so effective that, at least before the 
partition of India, there was little reliable proof of the 
existence of smuggling on anything like an aiq^reciable 
scale through the ordinary trade routes. 

The Hemp Drugs Commission which had realised 
the case with which addiction to eharas can be stopped, 
observed in paragraph 567 of its report that 

"Charas is practically a foreign article. . . It 
would not be a very difficult matter to stop these 
imports. , , , It may, therefore, be accepted that the 
supply of eharas (to India) might be cut off without 
much difficulty.’* 

As regards the smuggling of chnras after ite import 
hae been banned, it may be observed that there is 
evidence showing that contraband eharas has, for years, 
been reaching India mostly through Chitral and, to a 
certain extent, through independent tribal areas, but 
always in small quantities being smuggled mainly by 
travellers who cany small amounts at a time upon 
their persons. The drug which comes to India in this 
way is not sufficiently large to interfere with our 
orohibition programme. In addition, if addicts are 
registered and their needs met through Government 
agency, the incentTve to smuggling would largely dis- 
appear an8, at the same time, the creation of new 
addicti discouraged, if not tq]»ily stopped. Under these 
circumstances, we may hopefully look forward to the 
tune when addiction to this most deleterious of hemp, 
cirugs will be a thing of the past. 

• pBOHIBinON OF GaNJA 

Prohibitionists feel that the first step to be taken 
io end addiction to ganja is to make an estimate of the 
total amount required for meeting the needs of regis- 
tered addicts and for pujrposes medicinal and scientific. 
After that, the cultivation of the hemp plant and the 
manufacture of the drug from it should be centralised 
and they should be conducted under direct Govem- 
zoent supervinon and control in such a manner as to 
the quantity required for the abdVe^oaentiolied 


purposes. Simultaneously, appiropriate measures should 
be adopted with even greater strictness than at prtent 
to stop private persons from engaging in these activi« 
ties. The fact that they were formerly carried on in 
practically every tract of India where climatic and 
other conditions are favourable to the hemp, plant and 
are today confined to small areas in what were formerly 
five British Indian provinces shows that the suggestion 
is a practical one. 

It has been held that prohibition of ganja would fail 
because addicts will continue to get their supplies from 
three illicit sources. These are the Indian States, the 
product of surreptitious cultivation and of spontaneous 
growth. 

As regards the first of these, it has been shown 
elsewhere that the »maior part of the ganja produced in 
the Indian States taken as a whole, is consumed within 
them and though some of it has been systematically 
smuggled into our part of the country for years 
together, the quantity which has been coming in is not 
so large as to materially interfere with our programme. 
In addition, the success recently achieved by the 
democratic forces in them clearly indicates that the 
people there who are in no way different from us, will 
soon be putting into effect an identical anti-drink and 
drug policy. As a matter of fact, the banning of liqUor 
has already come into force in many of them and 
others have started talking about the banning of 
opium. 

As for illicit ganja obtainable from surreptitious 
cultivation in gardens or enclosures and interfering 
with the smooth working of prohibition, we have to 
remember that more than half a century ago, when 
the Indian Hemp Drugs Commission was conducting 
its investigations, it found that this was, in its language, 
confined **to the rearing of a few plants** and that the 
quantity thus secured was not always suffiicient to 
supply the needs of those engaged in it whence it 
follows that the question of smuggling cannot arise. 
Further, the Commission had the clearest possible 
proof that, even in those^ distant days, this illegal 
practice had been stamped out in what is today Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, Orissa and the Central Provinces. 

It is therefore contended that if the difficulty 
caused by secret cultivation could be overcome in the 
above^entioned areas notorious in those days for the 
excessive smoking of ganja, it can and will be done 
with equal success if and when the rearing of hemp 
plants except under immiediate Government supervision 
for medical and scientific purposes and for supplying 
the needs of registered addicts, is banned. 

As regards ganja obtainable from spontaneous 
growth, the view expressed by a small minority of the 
people examined by the Hemp Drugs Commission was 
that it does yield the drug in question. But so weighty 
was the evidence »on the other side that on page 92 of 
its report, the Commission observed : 

'The great majority of witnesses . . . state that 

ganja is not produced from the wild plants; and 
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: , undoubtedly wh^t Ib orcUiiarilsit accepted as . ganja 
cannat, so, obtained." .. 

What goes under the name of wild ganja consists 
sometimes of the dried leaves of the hemp plant but 
more often of the flowering tops of the female plant. 
But these possess so little of the narcotic principle 
mainly because of the presence of male plants that the 
Heinp iDrugs Commission commented on its lack of 
attractiveness for the addict in the following terms : 

**The ganja derived from spontaneous growth, 
untended and unimproved, is so inferior as to 
obviate all likelihood of its competing with the 
cultivated ganja.*' 

It is only in remote areas of spontaneous growth 
that the poorest of the confirmed rural addicts can hope 
to indulge in this apology for the drug with some 
prospect of immunity from detection. The worst that 
can happen is that they will be tempted to keep up 
the practice where it has prevailed in the past. But an 
improvement in the situation is bound to manifest 
itself for it is not all likely that this isolation will 
continue to be permanent and as, with the legal ban> 
ning of hemp drug addiction, great(3r care is certain 
to be taken in the detection and punishment of the 
guilty, we may confidently look forward to its diminu- 
tion to negligible proportions if not to its total 
disappearance. 

As regards the question of the smuggling of ganja 
obtainable from spontaneous growth, it may be said 
that even at the most liberal estimate, it is found in 
small, scattered patches in widely separated tracts in 
our motherland. It is maintained that the above type 
of consumers found in themi would be quite content 
with supplying their own requirements and would think 
twice before collecting wild ganja in quantities large 
enough to be smuggled profitably to places where there 
is a demand for the very low grade drug obtainable 
from this source. One reason for their disinclination 
would undoubtedly be the uncertainty in the demand 
for this admittedly poor stuff coupled with the negli- 
gible profits that could bo expected taking inf/*-) account 
the risks such a course would entail. 

Bhang Consumption under Indian 
Conditions 

From what has appeared previously, it is clear that, 
during the hoi and dry summer months, bhang in the 
form of a cooling beverage is generally used in the 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Rajputana, most 
parts of the Punjab, the western area of the United 
Provinces and in the Central Provinces. 

We find bhang drinks used in connection with 
certain religious observances of Hindus which, as stated 
more than once, is not regarded as obligatory by 
large and important sections of them. It has also been 
shown that the quantity consumed on such occasions 
is, generally iQ>eakinf, far from excessive. Bhang drinks 
are offered to guests during social functions in certain 
areas of,.8thir imd ..the Uhlted l^reyinoea among 


partjcufajr. seotioBS of, pqople in ^ Cgntml 
Province. It is also i& u^ among the . rural population 
ae a domestic medicine for the' relief or cure of certain 
ailments. The demand for the narcotic for this pui^ose 
is not, however,, either steady or large. Then we find 
bhang being habitually consumed for purely euphoric 
purposes which no one can defend. Lastly, we have 
sadhus and fakirs who regularly use all the three hemp 
drugs to assist them in their religious exercises. But 
whatever the purpose, these, as habitual consumers, 
must be classified under addicts. 

The religious festivals in connection with which 
bhang is consumed are generally speaking, the Ihirga 
Puja of Bengal and the HoliH&nd Dewali festivals in 
Upper India. These, however, are not every day 
occurrences and, just as the rod powder used during the 
Holi makes its appearance on the market just before 
and during the festival and disappears after it is over, 
it is possible to think of some kind of arrangement 
under which bhang in moderate amounts can be made 
available to worshippers on these occasions. 

As regards the consumption of bhang drinks on 
such occasions as marriages and family festivities, it 
may bo held safely that they arc necessarily infrequent 
and there is nothing to show that the supply of this 
drug for such purposes cannot be controlled in such 
a manner as to ensure moderation. 

It is obvious that, if and when prohibition of bhang 
comes into force, some arrangement should be made to 
supply the requirements of those who use it for the 
preparation of cooling drinks and that so long as public 
sentiment in regard to its consumption, of course occa- 
sional, in connection with religious observances and 
social customs and for quasi-medical purposes does not 
change, some people at least would resent the total 
cutting off of the supplies of this drug. 

A New Bhang Policy 

Under the above circumstances, the aim. of our 
bhang policy may be summarised as follows : 

(1) To limit the supply of bhang for euphoric and 
‘‘religious" purposes to not more than the amounts to 
which addicts have been accustomed so as to prevent 
further increases in the dosage. 

(2) To control the distribution of the drug in such 
a manner as to supply live needs of the occasional 
consumers in quantities just sufficient to meet their 
needs. 

It has been suggested that, to give affect to the 
above programme, those who consume Hiang as a 
cooling drink as well as those others who require it in 
connection with religious festivals and family festivities 
should be asked to apply for and get short-term or 
temporary permits from a responsible Government 
officer. These should specify the quantities to be sup- 
plied by the distributing agency.. 

There remains the question of making bhang and 
small quantities of ganja easily obtainable for quaii* 
mtdieol xm* It is natural to ixpeot that, with , the wide 
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^itehaicfti of our public health servicea^ quackeo^ m 
well as self-medication will disappear perhaps more 
quickly than we are inclined to think. Till this happensi 
these drugs may be made available to the public pro- 
vided applications for them are endorsed by medical 
practitioners recognised by Qovernment. Proper care 
should be exercised tok prevent abuse of this relaxation 
of the, rules. 

So far as bhang addicts are concerned, they should 
get themselves registered as such within a given tinte 
'When they will be granted permanent permits for 
procuring froim the distributors just the amounts to the 
use of which they have been accustomed and which 
sliouJd bo ineiilioncd in their licenses. 

It is admitted that the above policy which will 
enable bhang addicts to obtain their supplies of the 
di-ug in limited amounts and ensure moderate consump- 
tion of the drug by occasional users is, fundamentally, 
a compromise with objiM-tionable practices which we 
must induce our people to give up through anti-drug 
education. 

Obviously, the quantity of bhang used regularly 
by those whom wc may describe as lay aildicts and 
by sadhus, sannyasis and fakirs most of- whom are 
either guilty of exet'ss or t(ynd towards it, is much 
larger than that consumed by ooca.sional users. With 
the introduction of bhang prohibition, a gradual 
rcsductioii in the (piantily in demand will manifest 
itself. And this because tluj tendency towards excess 
in the case of the newer addicts will be chocked and 
because dt'alh, removal from our territories and similar 
other causes will cause Ji reduction in the number of 
registered bhang addicts. It also seems likely that, 
owing to the trouble which will have to bo taken to 
secure temporary permits for procuring the drug for 
use during religious and family festivals and during 
the hot months of the year, there will be a falling off 
in the quantity consumed by occasional users. The 
discouragement to the creation of new addicts due to 
the limited availability of the drug will also play a 
notable part in checking any tendency towards in- 
creased consumption. 

All this may be expected only if bhang is made 
available to its occasional and habitual users in strict 
adherence to the policy outlined above. To ensure it, 
the firstT thing necessary is thfU; the preparation of the 
drug and its distribution should, as in the case of 
ganja, be the responsibility of’ the State. 

An estimate of tlie quantity of bhang likely to be 
required shoved be made. This should take into 
account the needs of addicts and of occasional 
consumers during religious festivals, occasions of 
family or social rejoicings, etc. The leaves of the 
hemp plant of which this^drug is composed should be 
collected by responsible agents of Government from 
spontaneous growth in only one well-defined area and 
the cultivation of the plant for bhang should be 
irtopped. Elsewhere, a vigorous campaign for stamping 
it out should be maintained till it is utterly extirpated. 


4it 

DffneuLTDEs im Impusmbntxno AdAlfd ^oucr 

It has been argued that control of the hemp plant 
for the production of bhang which does not require 
any care or attention, is much more, difficult than that 
for the production of ganja where a particular 
technique in the processes of cultivation end manu- 
facture has to be carefully followed. Our bhang ‘policy, 
it is pointed out, would be defeated by its illicit 
production from surreptitious ' cultivation and spon- 
taneous growth. 

As regards the first, it may be stated that the 
secret roaring of a few plants in out-of-the-way places 
camiot yield any but small amounts of bhang and, 

such, does not constitute a menace to our pro- 
gramme. That it can be stamped out is evident when 
w'c remember that, for all practical purposes, the 
cultivation of the hemp plant foimerly found in most 
parts in India has gradually been confiued to small 
areas in five only of tlic former British Indian 
provinces. 

So far as the second objection is concerned, we 
know that there is spontaneous growth of the hemp 
]>lunt in the mountainous and submontane regions of 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab as also in uncultivated or unoccupied land 
close to or in the midst of inhabited areas in the 
]dains and that it is maintained, e.spccially in the last 
two tracts, by the importation of fresh and vigorous 
seeds from hemp drugs, nearly always licit, consumed 
by the i>eoplc inhabiting themt. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the 
spontaneous growth in the higher Himalayan altitudes 
would not seriously interfere with our programme 
because os they are thinly inhabited, those of the 
people there who would persist in the use of bhang 
would be content to gather the quantity they need 
themselves and would not care to engage in smug- 
gling it, a troublesome business on account of its 
bulk and difficulties of transport and not an attractive 
one taking into account the small profits and the risk 
of detection and punishment. 

Coming to the submontane tracts and the plains, 
it seems reasonable to hold that if, with the prohibition 
of ganja, the supi>ly of fresh seeds is cut off, the 
hemp plants would deteriorate in the sense that they 
would no longer secrete as much of the narcotic 
principle as is found in them today. It is admitted 
that some at least among the people here would not 
find it difficult to obtain their personal requirements 
of bhang from the wild growth but the same factors 
which are likely to prevent smuggling of this drug 
from the Himalayan tracts would, in a majority of 
cases, be equally operative for this area. 

There are two ways of meeting the problem of 
the illicit traffic in bhang to which reference may now 
be made. Wc know that the manufacture of bhang 
has to be undertaken sometime in May and June in 
the plains and during July and early August in the 
hills. Thbse who manufacture this drug surreptitiously 
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will therafom haV£ iargd quantities with them h<m 
about August and they can be penalised if there i* 
legislation laying down the maximtim amount a 
person may have in his posBession. The second method 
for discouraging the illicit manufacture of bhang was 
suggested long ago and consists in making the oocu- 
pieis or where there are none, the owners of land 
responsible that wild growth should not be found hi 
their lf»^tt ds» 

But one thing we know, a matter specifically 
mentioned by Raja Shoshi Sikhareswar Roy in his 
Note of Dissent to the Report oj the Indian Hemp 
Drugs Commission and corroborated by the experience 
derived from the successful working of prohibition in 
Burma which is that it is not so difficult to stop illicit 
cultivation and to extirpate wild growth as is generally 
assumed. He said : 

**In foxvner times bhang leaves were procurable 
in almost all the districts of the Central Provinces, 
but now, probably owing to the good administra- 
tion of the Excise DeT)artment of those provinces, 
it is a rare thing there." 

Two Gravk Dkfidcts or the Licensing System 

While the aims of limiting the availability of the 
hemp drugs consist of supplying the requirements of 
their present-day users and preventing the spread of 
addiction, the ultimate purpose is the eradication of 
addiction. This explains the difference of our approach 
to the hemp drugs problem from that of our old 
rulers who, discouraged by certain difficulties, real 
and fancied, took for granted the impossibility of the 
successful working of prohibition and sought to 
restrict consumption through high prices. These were 
brought about by imposing high duties on hemp 
drugs at the time of issue and granting licenses, 
almost invariably auctioned, to sell themi to the 
public. The result has been keen competition among 
those desirous of securing the privilege of retail sale 
with consequent payment of large, sometimes veiy 
large, sums for it. 

This system has been responsible for at least two 
evils. The licensees who have to invest large sums in 
the business have almost universally been tempted to 
encourage the sale of the drugs as a means of making 
a profit possible only after they have recovered tlie 
amount paid for obtaining the license. This has in- 
evitably encouraged excess among habitual consumexs 
and led to the creation of new addicts. While the 
more timid and the law-abiding among the licensed 
vendors have been content with selling licit hemp 
drugs, the leas scrupulous ones have not shown much 
hesitation in acting as intermediaries between dealers 
in illicit hemp drugs and the public. 

It is understood that purveyors of illicit hemp 
drugs for whom direct contact with consumers is 
neither easy nor practicable and with whom it is the 
rule to dispose of their wares in as large amounts as 
possible, establish contact with dishonest licensed 
ymim who sell them to such addicts as consume 


amounts laigely in excess of that tvhlok it is Iwd 
them to possess. When the vendors are approached by 
such people, they pretend to show ^em especial 
favour fay supplying their needs. Nor do they fail to 
charge heavi^ for the services thus render^ ’Dus 
collaboration between the two sets of evil doers had 
grown into such a positive scandal that the Spirit 
Commission of Bengal specifically referred to "the 
illicit sale (of smuggled ganja) by vendoxa under 
cover of their licenaea." 

A scrutiny of the Excise Reports issued by the • 
different provinces will show the large number of 
licensed vendors who are punished year after year 
for this offence. No reasonable man would care to 
even suggest that all the instances of infringement of 
law of this nature are confined to the cases actually 
detected and punished. 

All this has been said merely to prove that the 
present maohineiy for reaching the hemp drugs to the 
consumer has not so far proved a success and that the 
measures outlined previously cannot be expected to 
lead to the results aimed at unless we can bring into 
existence a reliable medium for their distribution in 
accordance with their qpirit. In view of what has 
appeared above, it seems desirable that the agency 
in question should be such that the remuneration it 
receives should not depend on the volume of sale and 
that it should be composed of responsible people not 
likely to be tempted to betray their trust by reason 
of the profit they could make by participating in illicit 
trade in these drugs. 

i 

Impik>>'ed Acsncty fob Distribution of Hemp Drugs 

Several suggestions in regard to this uxbatter have 
been made from time to time among which only 
tliroe, apparently the most promising, are referred to 
below. The first of these is that Uie post office which 
has made such a success in the distribution of quinine 
should be entrusted with the sale of the drugs to the 
consuming public. It is contended that postmasters 
who handle valuable insured and registered parcels, 
money orders, savings bank accounts, etc., would think 
twice before participating in illegal practices and may 
reasonably be expected to obey strictly and to carry 
out honestly the directions conveyed to them by their 
superior officers. 

It has also been proposed that the head of tho 
village panchayat should do the work, the idea being 
that faithfulness in the discharge of this duty would! 
be imposed on him on account of the oo];^tant though 
indirect supervision exercised over his work by his 
colleagues and other local residents. Those in favour 
of this system point out that the headman is nearly 
always one who enjoys public esteem for his integrity 
and he would har^ be tempted to risk loss trf 
reputation and punishment . through dishonest prao- 
tkes easily detected in small places. 

A third suggestion is that ixiedical men and" 
druggists including kavirajes and hakims who ate now' 
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to be Kound i& aome central place in every group of 
villages and in practically all the larger viUagee end 
who, as a class, are generally respected, should be 
entrusted with this work. 

Many workers in this field after a thorough study 
of this particular ai^ect of the problem have, however, 
come to feel that instead of entrusting the work of 
distribution to any one of the above three classes of 
people, it would be wiser to utilise the services of all 
thr^ of them as well as of other suitable men in 
areas where they are either not available or are not 
regarded as sufficiently trustworthy. In all cases, the 
people selected should get a small and fixed remu- 
neration and their record of sale should be checked 
from time to time by the officers of the Excise 
Department so that any departure from the rules laid 
down may be detected and the people concerned 
brought to book. 

High Pkofits as Inducement of Ilugit Tbaffic 

While the various measures referred to in the 
previous pages are calculated to reduce consumption 
and to discourage illicit traffic in hemp drugs, we 
cannot shut our eyes iu the fact that in spite of all 
our efforts, the latter will persist and that if prohibi- 
tion fails, it will do so beeuiiac of supplies provided 
by it to the public. It therefore seems essential that 
we should do somcthiiig Jo end the contraband trade, 
success in which we may hope to attain provided we 
can ascertain and remove the incentive behind it. 

Every reasonable man will concede that if illicit 
production and dislribution of hemp drugs have 
flourislied in the past and, so far as one may judge, 
are likely to do so in future, it is ouainly because, 
in spite of occasional set-backs in the shape of 
detection and punishment whether by way of fines or 
imprisonment or both, abnoimally high profits have 
been secured and general success in evading the law 
achieved. Fromi this it follows that they may be ex- 
pected to be practically eliminated if we are able to 
give such a shape to our hemp drugs policy that, 
while swift and sure punishment will, in most cases, 
overtake traffickers in illicit drugs, they will not be 
itole to e^n anything like their present profits. 

Prom one point of view, our present policy may 
be hefd as being responsible for a business in which 
the prices paid by the purchaser are many times the 
cost of production, the very substantial difference 
between the two blldng divided between the licensed 
dealer and government, the latter securing the lion’s 
•hare. Apart from the damage suffered by the users 
of hemp, drugs, it indirectly encourages illicit practices 
by reason of the strong temptation it offers to un- 
scrupulous people who E^e attracted to them through 
hopes of diverting to their pockets the largo amounts 
normally received by the exchequer in the form of 
sevenue. . 

It thus appears that so long as Goverument seeks 
to make a out of the business of making hemp 


drugs availid)le to. the consuming public, no matter 
whether it consists of habitual or occasional users, the 
smuggler will persist in his efforts to have his share 
of it even if it implies defiance of law and, occa- 
sionally, detection and punishment. 

A New' Price Pouct 

There is only one sure way of checkmating, the 
dealer in illicit drugs and that is liquidation of the 
profit motive, the spring of all his nefarious activities. 
This implies that the State also must give up all ideas 
of deriving a revenue from this source, a revenue 
characterised as ^'tainted money” by the Hon’ble Shri 
O. P. Ramaswamy Rcddiar, Premier of Madras, on 
the 2nd October, 1048 when, annouuciiig prohibition 
of drink in all the twenty-four districts of Madras. 
This means that when indulgence in hemp drugs is 
baxmed and the various measures mentioned else- 
where as well as such oUiers as are likely to be 
helpful adopted, these substances will be supplied only 
to permit-holders tlirough a reliable Government 
agency at prices covering their actual cost of produc- 
tion plus the charges incurred for their distribution. 

It is clear that, under these circumstances, tlie 
wind will, in most cases, be taken out of the sail of 
the illicit dealer. It does not seem likely that, taldng 
into account the difficulties he will have to o\'ercomG 
and the risks to which he will have to expose himself, 
to some of which reference has been made elsewhere, 
he will be able to secure and to dispose of his wares 
in such quantities and at such prices as to repay him 
for all the trouble he will have to undertake. In a 
word, the game would no longer be worth the caudle, 
so far at least as he is concerned. 

The only objection against the above suggestion 
seems to be that as illicit practices arc not likely to 
disappear altogether, it will entail loss of revenue 
without corresponding benefit in the shape of exter- 
mination of hemp drug addiction. This we cannot 
afford because every pie of it is needed to put through 
many measures for the benefit of our masses and the 
prosperity of the country. 

So far as reduction of hemp drug revenue is con- 
cerned, it may be pointed out that, as compared with 
the total taxes, the amount received from this parli- 
cular source by both the Centre and the Provinces 
eonstitutes such a small proportion, that its sacrifice 
presents no problem at all. If actual figures are not 
given here, it is only because they are not likely to 
interest the reader. The correctness of this view can 
be easily ascertained by consulting recent volumes of 
the StatisVxal Abstract for British India, and of the 
Memorandum nn Excise (Hemp Drugs) Admirdstra- 
lion. 

This attitude identical with that of our old rulers 
utterly fails to recognise the fact that the State is not 
a commercial institution the only, concern of which 
is the supposedly practical one ol having a balance 
after meeting all its commitments or, if that is not 
{KMsibte, to at least balance incomings and outgoings. 
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It exists for o&o purpose only, the benefit of the people content with indulgence in the drugs in tlie ft&lOUfiti 
and that whatever assistance is needed h es to be they are entitled to purchase* These, it follows, must 
rendered no matter what the cost. In this particular almost invariably consist of people who are -unable to 
instance, the people have to be protected from an find any satisfaction in life without a progressive 
admittedly evil practice and the question of loss of increase in the dosage, a thing not proposed to^ be 
revenue is 'altogether beside the point* allowed under the S3nstem suggested elsewhere. In 

addition, some non^-addiots who ^y reason of their 
fuNlTiVE Meabubeb Aqainst Illictt Fracticeb defective personality have such an intense craving for 
Under the law as it* Stands at present, the posses- hemp drug intoxication that they are prepared to go 
sion of hemp drugs in quantities larger than the to any length to satisfy it, may also be expecte4 ^ 
maximum amount laid down under it, is an offence, patronise the illicit dealer. Generally speaking, these 
This does not go fur enough as a deterrent of the two classes of people will be tempted to not only 
patronage of illicit trajffic in them. One can imagine uieet their daily requirements from illi-cit sources but, 
an instance where the permit-holding addict saves part where their means permit, to lay in a stock, 
of his ration for such purposes as supplying friends Oases like the above cannot be dealt with adc- 
and acquaintances or as a standby in case he is com- quately today because all laws made hitherto have 
polled to stay for some time at a place where there penalised the supplier of illicit drugs while tlie pros- 
are no facilities for obtaining the drug to the use of pectivc buyer has, to all intents and purposes, been 
which he is accustomed. This, of course, is a clear allowed to escape. The position becomes difficult 
infringement of law and has to be penalised. It has, where the possessor of illicit drugs has under his 
however, to be admitted that it is a less serious control a quantity not in excess of the maximum 
offence than procuring or laying up a stock by the permitted under law. It is suggested that when there 
purchase of illicit drugs. is clear evidence that the accused is in possession of 

If, on detection of any such case, there are illicit drugs, an easy affair where he is not a permit- 
reasonable grounds for thinking that the offender has holder and also where a siii^iciously excessive 
created a reserve by self-denial and if, in these quantity is found with a licensed consumer, he should 
circumstances he is found to be a permit-holder, it be placed on the same level as the purveyor and equal 
may be presumed that he can do with a smaller punishments inflicted on both, 
amount than that he is entitled to purchase under his It is contended that while the limitation of 
permit. A comparatively light punishment and a supplies of hemp drugs and their distribution through 
reduction in the quantity mentioned in his license a reliable agency to permit-holders aim* at checking 
ought to meet the needs of the situation. excess and preventing the creation of new addicts, the 

It seems fairly correct to assume that, as after the adoption of the new price policy and the imposition 
introduction of prohibition, we cannot expect the total of penalties on both purchasers and suppliers of illicit 
extinction of the contraband trade, traffickers in drugs are calculated in the first instance to discourage 
illicit hemp drugs will have to sell their wares to those and, later on, to practically extinguish illegal traffic 
addicts, probably all permit-holders, who are not in them. 

; 0 : 

THE PROBLEMS OF COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

Bt kali CHARAN GHOSH 

DtifttNG the last few montlis conferences in galore have to encroach upon the sacred domains of industries which 
been held in different parts of the country to (while producing exquisite works of art as w?ll as arti- 
devise ways and means for the resuscitation of the cles of daily use for the sake of which “the wholq. world 
dead and the dying cottage industries of India. Dr. has been ceaselessly pourftxg its bullion for 3.000 yearn 
Syama Prasad Mookerjee, the Minister for Industries into India”) had “polluted no rivers, deformed no 
in the Central Government, has taken up the cause pleasing prospects, nor poisoned any air.” It must be 
with a vigour that, is characteristic of him. It seems more than half a century when thoughts were being 
that instead of trying to tackle the problem in a directed and suggestions put forward to utop the rot 
haphazard way, as has been done hitherto, some persons and to place the foundation of cottage industries on a 
are seriously applying their mind to find dut a way sound basis, 
that might yield some tangible result. Gttlook 

What is lacking is not n€w commissions and oon- 
CoTTAGB Inottstribs OP TBB Past fcrenoes, highly paid officers and setting up of new 

The case of epttage industries in utter need of departments. It is now necessary to go into the merits 
practical help has been agitating the minds of the af the suggestions that are already there and to proceed 
thinking public since the time when the old order was with the advantage of a new administrative set^p 
ehanfing and tfie p(roduotii of maohinoiy were btjianii^ comtiig in the wake of indepaodenoe. We have alfo to 
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take ULtd^ oonnderation the time factor or the age we 
live in and the psychological change that has overtaken 
labour no matter whether it is working on a voliintary 
crttStipendiaiy basis, in big factories or small industries 
conducted in villages. Love for work, the motive 
.orce that engendered sest and perseverance and 
smblamed the nerves and delayed fatigue, has given 
;.>lace to a motive for gain, for remuneration for the 
time^ spent and not on the output of one’s labour. It 
means that it will be a miserable failure if wc try to 
revive cottage industries on the model of our ancient 
inits mostly depending on manual labour. We have got 
to introduce simple labour-saving devices in the shape 
of small and uncomplicated machinery and also new 
methods of production that do not claim too much of 
one’s time combined with exhausting and boring 
labour. 

PAlltONAQE OF THE SodEST 

It is also doubtful if all the old cottage industries 
can be brought to life and placed on their old footing. 
One should not lose sight of the fact that all our 
ceremonial observances — social and religious — demanded 
compulsorily various articles produced by artisans, each 
group pursuing their respective avocations. In a Hindu 
marriage or other cercrnunics, weavers, braziers, gold 
and silversmiths, shell-bangle makers, carpenters 
producing chowkics and kharams (wooden sandals), 
sola pith ware producers, mat-weavers, weavers of 
carpets, siTulur-chupri makers, iron-wirc-bangle makers, 
etc., had each his dehnile place, besides the priest ; 
the barber and many other people having had 
to play his respective role in this connection. The 
men and their wares, particularly the latter, were 
deemed indispensable and money flowed from those 
who could ailord to men living on the out-turn of 
cottage industries. When substitutes began to take the 
place of the original, when non-supply began to be 
overlooked and for some reasons or other, the priests 
and the parties could agree to eliminate some articles 
frflm the fare 6f essential goods, the industries related 
to them suffered and began to decline. 

Foreign Ideas, Foreign Wares 
• In our everyday life we gradually introduced 
articles n^t only of foreign manufacture but also those 
born •of foreign ideas. Naturally wc looked up to 
foreigners for the supply cH those goods at least for 
the first few years of their invention. From the child- 
hood toys to the necessaries of the household our homes 
abound with manufactures of foreign make. Gutta- 
percha, ruSber, celluloid or plastic toys, mechanical 
toys, mouth organs, oenstructional toys, 'mickey 
mouse’, sports goods in miniature and a lot of other 
toys have completely replaced the crude out-dated and 
outmoded toys of wood, sola, cloth, paper and other 
materials of the like. 

In the matter of indoor and outdoor games we 
have complete sets of accessories which had no eads- 
UmtSB in India before tfie influx of forefigners. In 


almost evexy sphere this change is noticeable. Tea 
and« table sets, agricultural implements, electrical and 
other appliances, articles of very common use, such as 
torches, safety razors, stoves, fountain pens, curtain 
rods, cameras, musical instruments, including gramo* 
phones and radios and a host of other articles come 
under this category. 

Raw Materials in Use 

There is a further change, a change in the use of 
raw materials for the manufacture of articles of vAy 
common use. Porcelain, enamel, aluminium, '’German 
silver,” glass, etc., have replaced earthenware and 
bronze wares of old. Rayon or staple fibres are replacing 
silk and part of cotton yam. Synthetic products and 
enamel, shina clay and other minerals are required 
for the manufacture of articles which have a ready 
market. 

Reversal of Idea 

In our outlook in respect of cottage industries we 
have to cliange our ideas accordingly. The old order 
of industries that were in vogue must change and 
necessarily the raw materials that were used to be 
handled must yield place to new. It is easy to suggest 
names of industries both old and new that may be 
taken up in the scale of small industries but these is 
no avenue or centre for training worth the name that 
can put a new-comer on his legs. In the old order 
of things, from sire to son the art descended ; some- 
times the special aiptitude of a particular arUgan 
brought in new life, new technique and caused the 
manufacture of special products. 

There were families which specialised in a parti- 
cular type of goods so much so that the producer or 
the locality of manufacture and the products were 
inalienably associated t^jgether in name. In the new 
dispensation the struggle is bound to be harder. Edu- 
cational institutions will turn out students in thousands 
and any lucrative ibusiness will draw many competi- 
tors to its fold. Further, the new cottage industries 
as envisaged in this article will have to dniw their 
raw materials from various sources having their origin 
in far-off places and depending on large industries for 
their regular supply. 

Swadeshi vs. Swadeshi 

It is quite likely that big industries would be work- 
ing wdth the same kind of raw materials and in a 
C/ompetition between the giant and the dwarf the latter 
is bound to suffer badly. For a long time the competi- 
tion had had its origin in foreign lands but now the 
industries have been shifted to India and one cannot 
now work upon the sentiment of the people and carry 
on a campaign of boycott to safeguard the interests of 
smali-Boale indigenous industries. Under the changed 
circumstances, there will be keen competition between 
two sets of indigenous industries, one large and the 
other small and it would be very difficult to induce the 
commen man to support small industries when the 
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price of the products of l|r|e*6eale maoufactuie is 
usually lower. « 

2Sonal BABRUsmi 

In such circumstances the duty of the Government 
is not only delicate but also veiy dif&cult because it 
will have tG». support a unit which is rather uneconomic 
in the s^nse that it involves a larger cost for the manu- 
facture of the same kind of indigenous machine-made 
goods. The Government will have to raise sonal 
barriers to enable eottage\ industries to establish them- 
selves and this barrier must be effective against both 
indigenous and foreign products. It is a difficult pro- 
position and it is doubtful if it will be economically 
sound and feasible in application. But it may be said 
with an amount of certainty that without the help of 
a measure of this nature no effective protection can be 
given to (iottage industries. 

Difficulties in Mabketing 

It has always to be remembered that the old 
ideas about cottage industries have got to be changed. 
They can never be self-sufficient inasmuch as market- 
ing would be found more difficult than production. 
Formerly a certain area near about the centre of pro- 
duction was sufficient to consume the total output 
but in the changed circumstances with other articles 
ready at hand as substitutes it may be found difficult 
to make arrangements for sale of the entire production 
within a limited area. The more distance the pro- 
ducts of cottage industry will have to travel the more 
complications will arise, involving larger costs and 
additional problems regarding disposal. 

Basic Education and Cottage Indubtbibs 

The country is getting ready to impart basic edu- 
cation to all its primary students. Education will be 
imparled through the help of a craft and it is uob 
unlikely that at least some students will acquire a 
degree of efficiency enabling them to produce market- 
able goods. The crafts suggested are spinning, weaving, 
clay modelling, carpentiy, agriculture, and a few 
others. The question is whether the training in these 
crafts is secondary, the primary object being education 
of the pupils, the aspect of earning in later life through 
the knowledge of a craft acquire4. in earlier life being 
totally overlooked. But according to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the scheme, the products of the 
crafts are e3q)ccted to make education self-sufficient 
and it is understood that the trainees should be able 
to start cottage industries on their own account. This 
is expected to make the village hum with activity and 
enrich the countryside. The point regarding self- 
sufficiency of education through the labour of immature 
pupils is pushed somewhat to the background, ft is now 
expected to create an aptitude in the child and make 
it easy for him to choose his own course in post-school 
period iu the matter of earning his livelihood throu^ 
a particular craft. 

In making a scheme for resuscitation of village 
bulttstries we cannot possibly overlook the shape of 
wl4eh ^uoation is going to creato« 


There would be legion who will have sotna iort of 
trainmg, mgybe an expert knowledge* in the eDtuni* 
facture of goods that have some use in everyday 'life 
but the want of which can be met by articles obtained 
from other sources. If measures cannot be evolved 
to protect the interests of these grown-up pupils 
engaged in handicrafts, in any casg the part of educa- 
tion on which the children will have to spend many 
useful hours is bound to go to waste. In the larger 
interests of the present and the prospective artisans 
and of village economy it is necessary that the 
knowledge acquired through basic education may fit in 
the larger scheme of revival or starting of cottage 
industries. The outlook is gloomy inasmuch as there 
are no signs of such an attempt and it seems that each 
section is pursuing its own course without thinking of 
the possibility, nay the necessity, of a combination of 
the two. 

Cottage Industbies in Japan 

The Government of India has recently sent two 
gentlemen on deputation to Japan for a comprehensive 
study of the conditions prevailing there regarding 
cottage industries where, to this day, they thrive as ia 
no other country. This investigation was carried on 
half a century ago and it is a pity that the knowledge 
acquired through several visits to Japan have never 
been applied in practice. Availability of cheap 
electricity and gas is the most important factor in the 
village industrial activity in Japan. There are other 
advantages such as easy and cheap communication, faci- 
lities at research laboratories, selling associations and 
subsidies ; gearing the requirements of large industries 
with the products of small being the greatest. In my 
view if we cannot satisfy the last-mentioned condition, 
there is very little chance of the large mass of cottage 
industries surviving the onslaught of large-scale 
industries. 

Immediate Requibbment 

There must be training institutions distributed 
over each distret where experts should be entrusted 
with the task of imparting practical knowledge instead 
of the present method of glorified clerks holding 
important positions in departments, where dexterity of 
hand should be more important than a facile pen. Ko 
doubt there will be occasions when even the teacher 
and the actual workers may be confronted with 6]|)ecial 
difficulties and problems of a peculiar nature presented 
by the marketing of a new and better type of factory 
goods; at such times the services of the specialists 
in solving the difficulties of an individual pr^ucer or ^ 
class of producers will be indispensable. 

An attempt to solve the problems of the cottage 
industry, without an intelligent investigation into the 
causes that have wiped out age-old industries that used 
to feed many millions, is botmd to fail miserably. 
Without tackling those problems, without adopting 
measures for their eradication qr removal, it would be 
futile to try to build up a on g 

old aad weak, 
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Wbat is important in the study of prices is not a etudy 
of rise or fall in the general price4evel but the study 
of the price-mechanism as a whole. From the socio- 
economic standpoint a rising or falling price-level has 
got little^significance if prices of all commodities and 
factors of production rise or fall uniformly. Importance 
of an inflation or deflation consists in the disparity of 
prioetmovements. This is an obvious truth; but yet 
in theoretical discussions much more attention is devoted 
to the general rise or fall than to the relative move- 
ment of prices. It' is necessary to study the inter-relation 
of prices precisely because the price movements are not 
harmonious. What is important in price-economics is 
not somehow to check inflation or deflation by fiscal 
and monetary measures — but a planned reconstruction 
of the price-structure as a whole. Reconstruction or 
planning of prices is possible only on the basis of a 
study of the inter-relation of prices. But it is not 
enough to study the inter-relation of present prices. 
The whole background of price-relationships should be 
brought to bear upon the present policy of price- 
planning. It is necessary to consider long-period trend 
in relative prices. The present essay is concerned with 
the two major sectors of the national economy— agri- 
culture and industry. It is an attempt at studying the 
relative movement of industrial and agricultural prices 
in prosperity and depression. In this connection we 
first of all choose for our study a long period— the 
period between the two Great Wars. The first part of 
this period is characterized by recession following the 
post-war boom, the second part is characterized by 
depression and the third part extending up to the 
commencement of the second Great War is a period of 
slow recovery. This is shown in the following table: — 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
1914=100 


• 

d 

§ 

u 

Raw 

jute 


Raw 

COttOB 

Cottoi 

manu- 

factur 

s 

V 

O 

1921 

144 

100 

104 

143 

280 

179 

1922 

135 

83 

144 

191 

238 

175 

1923 

112 

00 

138 

244 

221 

172 

1924 

121 

102 

150 

2,72 

228 

173 

1925 

1135 

154 

177 

205 

210 

159 

1925* 

139 

120 

14Z 

147 

173 

148 

1927 

139 

93 

145 

157 

159 

148 

1928 

183 

100 

150 

157 

159 

145 

1929 

125 

95 

122 

146 

150 

141 

1930 

iqp 

63 

88 

91 

139 

116 

1931 

78 

49 

70 

83 

123 

95 

1932 

58 

45 

75 

92 

119 

91 

1933 

56 

41 

77 

80 

113 

87 

1934 

59 

39 

77 

73 

115 

8!) 

1935 

75 

50 

• 74 

78 

117 

91 

1935 

79 

50 

54 

89 

111 

91 

1937 

77 

55 

57 

89 

117 

102 

1938 

72 

40 

68 

67 

105 

95 

me 

80 

n 

109 

70 

100 

108 


From the above table we find that the poet-waar 
boom had been over and the prices began to decline 
nnoe 1931. The fall is, however, very sharp during the 
depression of the 'thirties. From 1035 the prices tended 
to improve and then soared up during the second Great 
War. 

Analysis of the above figures glaringly ^reveals the 
disparity in the movements of industiial acd agricultural 
prices. Throughout the period the prices of raw jute 
lagged behind the prices of jute manufactures, the 
prices of raw cotton lagged behind the prices of cotton 
manufactures and the cereal-prices lagged behind the 
general price-level. 

Together with the above figures one should read 
also the table of dividends earned in the jute and cotton 
mill industry in India as given below: 


Average DivmBNDS (ordinary rate per cent per annum) 



Jute Mills 

Cotton Milif 

1927 

53.5 

20.7 

1928 

72.0 

24.6 

1029 

59.7 

20.8 

1930 

31.3 

18.5 

1031 

20.0 

16.6 

1932 

17.0 

11.1 

1033 

17.0 

10.0 

1934 

19.5 

10.1 

1035 

20.8 

0.6 

1935 

15.7 

7.6 

Average during 
1927-1935 

32.7 

16.0 


An average dividend of 32 p.c. or 15 p.c. can 
certainly be regarded os high. It will not be unreason- 
able to ascribe a large portion of it to a disparity 
between prices of raw jute or raw cotton and jute manu- 
factures or cotton manufactures. Thus while during 
the period 1925-1935 the average price-index of raw 
jute was 59.5 the average price index of jute manu- 
factures was 103.2, there was a disparity between the 
two price-indices to the tunc of 33.7 points.. Similarly 
while during the period 1925-1935 the average price- 
index of raw cotton was 112.4 that of cotton manu- 
factures was 137.7, the latter being 25.3 points higher 
than the former. Dividend in the jute industry reached 
72 px:., %£., the maximum in the year 1928 when the 
difference between the price-index of raw jute and that 
of jute manufactures had been 53 points, i.e,, the 
maximum in the year 1927. The accrual of profit even 
during the depression in both the industries at rates 
noted here would not have been possible without a 
comparatively greater degree of depression of the raw 
jute and raw cotton prices. 

The comparatively unfavourable prices of agri- 
cultural commodities are largely explained by the 
unorganized character of agriculture in India. Industry 
by virtue of its organization enjoys a superior bargain- 
ing power in relation to agriculture. In India indue- 
triM like (ottpo miU iiiduiti7, iiutuitTx, Inm 
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md itoel induttry have received ftill benefits of pro- 
tection from the State without any corresponding 
benefits accruing to agriculture. 

Now, how did the prices fare during the second 
Great War T 

Figures relating to price-movements of raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures in IMS are given below: 

. Numbers of Wholsjsalb Prices 



19th August, 1030=100 

Cotton 

1043 

Raw Ckitton 

manufactures 

January 

176 

402 

Februaiy 

199 

416 

March 

250 

429 

April 

242 

455 

May 

259 

508 

June 

261 

487 

July 

251 

476 

August 

238 

414 

September 

233 

— 

October 

240 

404 

November 

193 

376 

December 

200 

360 


A perusal of the above figures enables us to under- 
stand that it was not unnatural for the cotton mill 
industry to enjoy in 1043 a 500 per cent increase in 
profit over the level of 1030. In 1043 the food prices 
rose abnormally only to enrich the business-comimunity, 
but the peasants or agriculturists could not take 
advantage of the high prices. 

Throughout the period of the second Great War 
the prices of raw materials lagged behind the prices 
of manufactured articles, though, of course, the rise in 
prices of agricultural commodities in general tended to 
egeeed the rise in industrial prices since 1943. This is 
shown in the following table ; 

Indbx Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
Week ended 10th August, 1030=100 



Agricultural 


Manufactured 


Commodities 

Raw Mktcrials 

articles 

1030-40 

127.5 

118.8 

131.5 

104041 

108.6 

121.5 

119.8 

1041-42 

124.2 

146.0 

154.5 

1042-43 

166.2 

165.0 

190.4 

1043-44 

268.7 

185.0 

251.7 

1044-45 

265.4 

206.0 

258.3 

1945-46 

272.6 

210.0 

240.0 

104647 

313.8 

235.3 

250.7 


In recent times a tendency has developed for prices 
of raw materials to increase in greater degree in com- 
parison with industrial prices. This is shown below : 

Index Numbcbb of Wholbbalb Pbicbs « 

Year ended August 1930=100 

17th July A week A month A year 
1048 ago ago ago 

Fibres 455.3 454.7 473.7 334.2 

Textile products 452.8 452.7 440.8 312.7 

We find that in the posb-war period the increase in 
all pfriciBl of a|ri0ul1iural (TommcAtilSeB including food 


articles has surpassed the increase in industrial* pricOB. 
Undoubtedly the food prices have been largely ^respon- 
sible in recent times for a sharp increase in the cost of 
living of the workeis and middle class employees— thus 
creating a disparity between their earnings and co^ of 
living. On, this account inflation is causing soosal unrest. 
But the question is whether it \b advisable to bring 
down the agricultural prices at the present (moment for 
moderating the general prices. To commit one-eelf to , 
a policy of lowering agricultural prices for providing 
industries with greater profit-margin and workers 'i^ith 
relief in cost of living is to ignore the whole back- 
ground of relative price-movements in India. The data 
given here as far as available lead to the conclusion 
that the prosperity of industrial economy in this country 
has largely been built upon the impoverishment of the 
egrioultural economy. Agricultural economy in India 
has all along been subservient to tlie interests of the 
industrial economy. The system of control which was 
in force during the war-period did not remedy this 
subservience of agricultural economy to industrial 
interests. 

Thus even in 1044 when the control was most 
seriously applied the profit-index in the cotton mill 
industry rose as high as 760.5 (1928=100), the peak 
level, t.e., 988.0 having been attained in 1043. Agriculture 
in India has all along been a deficit economy. WThile 
industries went on earning profits even during the 
depression of the ’thirties, the indebtedness of agricul- 
turists was mounting day by day. While the orthodox 
Indian economists laid emphasis upon the agriculturists’ 
expenditure on social ceremonies as a cause of niral 
indebtedness, they did not attach due importance to 
the relative deficiency in agricultural prices. The State 
here systematically neglected its responability towards 
removal of this deficiency. It can very well be main- 
tained that agricultural interests in India have not yet 
received as much patronage of the State as has been 
extended to industries. 

In present discussions the existence of cash hoairds 
in rural areas is being exaggerated. Thus while various 
sections of the community of intelligentsia conferred in 
the middle of the last year and expressed their opinions 
on the inflationary situation, the industrialists and 
bankers in their reports emphasized wthdraWal of sur- 
plus purchasing power fropi the hands of farmers, as 
an effective remedy of inflation. Such suggestion seems 
to be based upon an overestunation of the surplus 
income in the niral eector of our economy. The 
question is : How many of the peasant families are 
above the subsistence level in our co^try where 
average agricultural holding per family is hardly more 
than four acres? The recent improvement of agricul- 
tural prices has at best enabled tbe peasants to reduce 
their ancestral debt. The i^ricultural economy ftt 
present can claim at most to be financially balanced 
and not more than that. There is not much point in 
suggesting reduction of public expenditure as an anti- 
fafti t^gn a iy moluruio. What is neftiMBjy is the divsrri^ 
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6^ & eonstderable potiion of public eipeiiditure towards 
making agriculture immediately ouore fruitful— towards 
intensive development of small irrigation projects 
which wiU immediately yield satisfaotoiy results— 
towards schenies of small-scale industrial production 
which can be immediately fulfilled. 

The question at this moment is not that of a 
deflationary movement but a greater degree of socio- 
economic adjustment. This requires a greater degree 
of, planning in the system of control which is working 
in India. This means that proflteering is to be uprooted 
with the utmost determination. The problem is that of a 
vigorous planning for price-coat adjustment — adjust- 
ment between earnings and cost of living of factory 
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workers and middle class employees, lii Mich a conteoit 
the need for an assessment of the inter-relation of 
agricultural and industrial prices in our countiy should 
be properly appreciated. 
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INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN INDU 

By Prof. P. L. GOLWALKER, ma., B.c?om., 

Commerce College, Wardha 


*TueU£ is a general willingness in the United States to 
invest money in India and give technical assistance 
with adequate safeguards/’ recently expressed Mr. B. 
Ramarau, India’s ex- Ambassador in Washington and 
the Governor designate of the Reserve Bank of India. 
The investment of foreign capital in India hs not now 
looked u})on with .suspicio^i due to her political freedom 
and the venues open for the future industrialisation of 
.the country. India, for her industrialisation, requires 
large amounts of capital which cannot be made avail- 
able ill the country due to the sliy nature of Indian 
capital, hence there are no two different opinions on 
the question of invitation of foreign capital for the 
industrialisation of the country with proper regulation 
of the conditions for such investments. Industrialisation 
is the necessity for India as it alone will strengthen 
the economic stability of India which in modern times 
is*so important for the defence of any country. India’s 
annual rate of saving is 6 per cent of her national 
income wliich is already very high for a poor country 
and more saving cannot be expected at the cost of 
foregoing the necessities of life. Therefore, for Indrs- 
trial development and implementation of the various 
econdhiic plans, foreign capital's assistance is the 
necessity of the hour ; also with foreign capital wc can 
secure scientific, industrial technical knowledge, capital 
equipment and know-how of various industries. 

But b^ore welcoming foreign capital there is 
utmost ne&ssity for the regulation of the investment 
under the supervision of state authority so that it may 
be utilised in the best interest of the nation. Also we 
have got to be careful that 'history may not repeat 
itself' in terms of foreign domination— economic or 
political. In tliis connection the remarks of President 
Wilson are worth remembering : 

"A country is dominated by the capital invest- 
ment in it. It is a fundamental idea that in pro** 
portton 18 foreign oapital comee in, and takeiiteld » 


foreign influence comes in and takes hold. There- 
fore, processes of capital are in a sense, processes of 
conquest.’' 

If we peruse the past history of India this version 
holds good where the Britishers came in ’the 
17th century as tradesmen and gradually became the 
master of the country and ruled over for approximately 
two hundred years. Therefore now when we are free 
and are inviting foreign capital, it must not be 
forgotten that a keen and watchful eye must be kept 
on the methods of such investments and not only this, 
but these should be properly regularised in the beet 
interests of the nation along with ample provision and 
facilities for the foreign investors. 

Present Investment 

As to the present investment of foreign capital in 
India, various estimates have been given from time to 
time by various sources but so far no reliable statistics 
are available. The amount of foreign oapital in India 
was estimated to be £700 crores in 1030 in the 
Economist, to £1,000 crores in 1933 by the British 
Associated Chamber of Commerce (this figure consisted 
Britain’s one-fourth investment in foreign countries). 
Mr. B. R. Chinoy now the member of The International 
Monetary Fund has estimated this amount of foreign 
capital to be £528.52 crores in March 1946, after settle- 
ment of the sterling debts and to £2237.26 crores in- 
clusive of foreign rupee-debts {Commerce, 1947, 
p. 742). The major portion of this foreign capital came 
to India through the loans taken by the Government 
establishments and only one-third amount came in as 
a loan to individuals. Besides, the total of Britain's 
investments in India has been estimated to be £240 crores 
by a prominent British journal ; the occupational 
analysis of this was made by Sri Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
as below :♦ 
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Tirade aiici ibanulactuie Over Wi 

Banking and Ineuxanee 90% 

Skipping ai^ other traneport buaineei 13% 

Plantations* and tea gardens 4% 

Mining 4% 


It will now. be necessary that before new capital 
investments are made, proper and accurate statistics 
of fomkn v^apital already existing in India may be 
computed by State authqrity, preferably the Keserve 
Bank of In^. 

Bbqxjibsment of FmtBiGN Capital 
In India the scope lor economic development is 
tremendous. India has made beginnings towards indus- 
trialisation, (mostly in the cotton textile industries, due 
to the dislocation of world markets during the last war 
and at present has got to make her position economi- 
cally strong to organise and maintain her defence and 
for this expansion and establishment of her basic 
industries on national basis is the need of the hour, 
which necessitates a large amount of capital. Due to par- 
tition, and political and communal disturbances during 
the last few years India's problem of industrialisation 
has been complicated resulting in decreased production, 
inflation, extreme dependence on imports and a shortage 
of foreign exchange facilities, specially in hard currency 
area8.>.rTheae cumulative causes have led to the decline 
in the new investments by private individuals when 
Ihe country is standing at the threshold of industrial- 
isation and has got so many plans for the develop- 
ment and utilisation of her natural resources— power, 
mineral, forestry, etc., and for the establishment of 
basic industries. For successful implementation of all 
these plans, India requires a large amount of capital 
which cannot be expected from Indian investors alone 
but requires foreign assistance in the forms of capital 
goods, know-how of the various industries and 
technical assistance. The capital requirements of India 
accordiig to Bombay Plan were estimated to be 
Bs. 10,000 orores of which three-fourths were to be met 
out of created money and Indian capital and approxi- 
mately Rs. 2^600 crores were required to be loaned 
frixm sJbroad. Besides Indian industries also require the 
replacement of the war-worn machinery for which no 
provision was made by the Indian industrialists during 
the prosperous years which also require capital. Thus 
the total capital requirements of India for her indus- 
trialisation, at present have been estimated to be 
Bs. 25,000 croros during fifteen years by Dr. Heniy F. 
Qrady, the first U. 8. Ambassador to India. 

Aitbactiom to FonuGN Capital 
To have an inflow of foreign capital for the indus- 
trialisation it is necessary that foreign investors Itnust 
have aome attractions for investment of their surplus 
capital in this country. The first and foremost condi- 
tion which goes to attract capital is the credit of the 
Country in the International Money Market which in 
its turn requires stability. In spite of so many poliUcal, 
communal and economic disturbances and dislocations, 
India is the only oountiy in the South-Bast Asia which 
ki more and more being looked uppa as a ctabilisiBfi 
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considered to be very high- 

Therefore, obviously the foreign investors would 
prefer to invest their surplus capital in India than to 
invest the same in any other Asian countries vhere 
the political disturbances are co-existent with the mis* 
managemen*t of currency and credit, where they will 
have to face greater risks. For every investment there 
is the profitt-motive behind it and as India hai^ got 
large venues for industrial developments, the profits 
earned will be naturally higher than in many other 
countries due to availability of large home-markets. 
Thus if sufficient safeguards as to repatriation of capital 
and profit remittances are provided along with investor's 
reasonable demands, foreign capital will no doubt flow 
in for the industrialisation of the countiy which will 
raise the economic standard of the country and make 
her a power in the South-East Asia. 

Pbimb MiNiaim's Statement on Foreign Capital 

On 6th April, the Prime Minister has given a 
statement on the investment of foreign capital wherein 
he expects that foreign and Indian indu.strialiBts 
W’ould co-operate with the Government in strictly 
abiding by the Industrial policy of the Government 
declared in last April. The Government does not want 
to restrict the foreign capital in any way and the 
foreign investors will be free to earn profits under the 
same conditions which are applicable to the Indian 
industrialists and these profits could be remitted sub- 
ject to the availability of foreign exchange facilities 
then existing. The Governmient does not intend to 
impose any restrictions on the withdrawal of such 
capita provided it is not prejudicial to tlic interests 
of the nation. As to the acquisition of industries financed 
by the foreigners, if need be, proper compensation will 
be paid for the same and facilities for remitting the 
same will be provided according to the Government 
policy. He also emphasised that the management and 
control of the industries should, as far as possible, be 
in the hands of the Indians but the Government Bh<dl 
have no objection if the control of industries rests 
with the foreigners for a limited period provided such 
control is not prejudicial to the national interests and 
every case for such control of industry will be examined 
on the basis of their plans. The Government chall have 
no objections for the import of foreign technici^, if 
sufficiently qualified Indians are not available, but the 
training and employment of Indians will remain as an 
essential condition. 

As to British interests in India, Pandit Nehru said 
that though the Government's policy is to p^mote the 
Indian industries still there is ample scope for British 
and foreign industries in India. The Government does 
not want to mar any foreign interests existing in 
India, but wants their constructive co-operation for 
the promotion of national economy of the country. 

To sum up, foreign . investment is welcome 
India in the interest of the nation and that there 
would be no discrimination in favour or against foieign 
osii^ti^%encept that th4 f oreiin capitaiifta pmo* 
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tioB aocording to the industrial policy laid down by 
the Govenunent of India. 

While the reception to this statement hae been 
generally warm, there are some classes of businessmen 
who reveal some important points of differences, be* 
cause firstly, the Indian businessmen have not been 
given any free hand in negotiating to secure foreign 
Bssistance. This poii^ has not been made clear in the 
statement. Secondly, the statement does not clarify 
^the extent to which Indian business interest can make 
their own arrangements for foreign assistance. Thirdly 
« there is no clarification whether the initiative for 
securing foreign assistance as to capital and technical 
personnel rests wholly with the Government or others 
wise. As far British interests are concerned they ore 
fully Siitisfied as they^ have already got a firm footing 
and are well-acquainted with the Indian business con* 
ditions. As to American businessmen, they arc more 
reluctant to exjucss themselves beyond signifying their 
readinca-i to jecognize the change. In common with 
the British businessmen, they emphasize the importance 
of providing pasitivc attractions as further investments 
will bo required in the basic and other new industries 
which would require a long time to be able to earn 
profits; but as India requires capital for her interests 
the saieguards provided for in the statement as to the 
repatriation of capital, rcmiUunccs of profits and com- 
pensation in case of nationalization arc more than 
enough to attrael foreign capital. Only wliat 
necessary is the clarifiealion of the aforesaid tliree 
points by the Government. 'I'he field for private in- 
vestments is still largo and the foreign investors who 
have been offered sufficient security for assisting in 
India’s industrial dovclopmeni have thus nothing to 
lose but a great deal 1o gam by having n channel of 
investment in this country and in vii’w of Pt. Nehr.i's 
assurances there is no reason tor the shyn<\ss of foreign 
' capital in seeking investments in this country. 

Foreign Capital— Regulation anjj Conthoi. 

Before foreign capital is welcomed in India, it i?< 
nvoessary in th? inteiost of national economy that 
’ proper and accurate statistics of foreign capital so far 
existing in India may bo computed. This computation 
should be on an analytical indiiKtrial basis, is., giving 
the amount of foreign capital invested in each industry 
separately » by some responsible State authority, ]^ro 
fetBbbi. the'* Reservi' Bank of India. Secomlly, thi'se 
foreign investments should altogether be free from any 
sort of political strings as Free India cannot now 
'‘tolerate any efforts to establish economic strangleholds 
in any sector of her national economy and for this it 
is necessarjv that provisions for the regulation and 
control should be provided and processes of inve t- 
•ments should be watched with the utmost care. The 
provision for this should preferably be made in tlie 
industrial Bill which is b-sing submitted in the aswimbly 
for discussion. It is already clear from the Prime 
Minister’s statement that foreign capital is not neces- 
sary due to meagre savings of the country but for the 
^ assistance of home capital and hence both foreign and 
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national capital should go hand in hand for the 
tTomotion of India's economic prosperity. 

It is %,]ao necessary that further records of all the 
foreign investments should be maintained by the State, 
preferably the Reserve Bank of India and these should 
be given periodic publication through the Bank-bulletin 
for information of interested parties, also- this 
will help as a guide to tlie Government m l^ndia in 
respect of foreign capital employed ip«fwe various 
Indian industries. The foreign investments are naturally 
required for Uie purchase of capital goods required for 
our industrialisation and so the Government should see 
that the investors do not insist on the purchase of capi- 
tal goods from one particular country as these are the 
days of standardisation and price-wars and under these 
circumstances India shall have to depend on that 
particular country for the accessories; hence national 
interests should not be sacrificed at any rate. 

The management of industries should exclusively 
remain in the hands of Indians in case of basic indus- 
tries and other such industries which are of importance 
irom the strategic point of view. As to the management 
of other subsidiary industries the management may be 
allov/ovi U) rest with the foreigners for a limited period 
still it is necessary that at least a thiid of the number 
of directors on the management-board should be Indian, 
;iUj a certain percentage of directors should .be 
nominated by tlie Government. 

To have a proper and efficient control on the 
industries financed with foreign capital, the Reserve 
Bank of India should have a separate Industries De- 
partment who should bo entrust<id to collect and publish 
statistics of foreign cai)ital employed in each industries 
and also have the knowledge as to how the same is 
being made use of. This work can be performed most 
judiciously by this Bank only and bunks are in a 
bettor position to have the best knowledge of success 
O! otherwise of any industrial undertaking. Lastly it 
is also essential that these foreign investments ehoul<l 
be most carefully regulated in the national interest and 
adequate provi.sion made to canalize them into hitherto 
unexplored productive channels, as this would facilitate 
elimination of competetion in the existing field. 

Conclusion 

The treatment afforded by the Government to the 
Indian industrialist is far more liberal than existing in 
many other countries. Similarly, many more facilities 
have been granted to them by relief in taxation in the 
new budget atM still if they do not co-operate with 
the Government by providing more capital and start- 
ing new enterprises foreign capital is welcome and indis- 
pensable for financing the Industrial and Agricultural 
^hivelopment programmes which are bound to increase 
the national prosperity. The maxim that “poverty 
anyw'here is a danger to prosperity everywhere” should 
not be ignored by the countries wlio are in a portion 
to lend money, as this will prove to be the best anti- 
dote for the spread of communism in Asian countries 
on account of the economic prosperity of the people — 
which can only contribute to world peace and prosperity. 



tNt»A NEEDS Il^ORMAtlONUBRAl^ ABROAD 

By P. K. SARKAR^ ma,, axji. 

*^KUGB8 real co-operation replaces both Isolationism and Imperialism of whatever form in the 
nw inter-dependent world of free nations, there will be no lasting security for you or for us.’* 
Cl^ng Kai-shek^s message to New York Herald TrOnme. 


It is a truism that man cannot live in peace even 
within his narrow circle, without caring for the opinion 
of his fellowmen. Where the sphere of a man’s activities 
increases, public opinion gathers a momentum, 
whose effects are far-reaching. In spite of vigorous 
Nazi propaganda Hitler lost his hold on the resistance 
of German armed forces at the Russian front, and 
Rommel had to retreat in the African theatre of war. 
Nothing else has brought home to thoughtful persons 
the importance of public opinion, both internal and 
external, than the two successive world wars. Men have 
realised that common people have a mind of their 
own, generally capable of forming sound opinions upon 
a basis of ascertained facts. Hence the importance of 
statecraft or anything considered to be the pursuits of 
a handful of experts, such as diplomats, economists, 
etc. They have further realised that it is not enough 
for 'a nation to be good-intentioned to its neighbours. 
It must vouch honesty by its activities and mutual 
understanding, because ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a potent cause of the suspicion and 
mistrust between the peoples of the world, through 
which their differepces have broken into wars. Hence 
the end of the first World War saw the birth of the 
League of Nations, and the U.N.O. has now come into 
existence, after the second World War has proved how 
true these words are. 

On the international plane the UNESCO is fighting 
for co-operation in education and furtherance of 
cultural interchange of arts, humanities and sciences ; 
for these will promote the freedom, the dignity and 
the well-being of all and thus assist in the attainment 
of understanding, confidence, security and peace among 
the peoples of the world. But this should not preclude 
individual members of the United Nations from acting 
so as to strengthen the mother organisation. As a 
matter of fact, so far as Great Britain, U.S.A., and 
other big nations are oonoerned, we already find that 
they have individually entered the ^eld, and are 
trying for mutual understanding and help. Such English 
organisations as the British Council, which stimulates 
interest of other people in the British way of life, 
organises English classes, and encourages lectures and 
discussion groups, and the British Information Libraries, 
which are to a great extent self-explanatory, and the 


United States Information Services, have all been created " 
for the ulterior motive of “making others our QvpL.** 
There is no reason why our nation which has just * 
attained freedom should not vie with the eiders ftud 
surpass them in course of time in making known to the 
world the a^wisa-nitt of her people and in explaining 
the Indie cultures— her histoiy hoary with age, her 
literatures resplendent with variegated languages, her 
philosophy which soars high to the realm of the un- 
knowable Bralmian, her arts wliich are as rich in variety 
as they are colourful in tone and perspective. 

To each Indian Embassy there should be attached 
an InfoPiuation Service upon which the superstrueturt 
of official publicity must not only rest, but to them the 
public outside India must return with whetted appetite 
for elaboration of specific points or corroborative back- 
ground. Although these Information Services would be 
under Indian Foreign Office, they should have their 
supply of books and other materials us well as services 
fh)m the National Central Library, about whose set-up 
a proposal is already afoot. The Information Service 
Libraries must give precedence among its sources of in- 
formation to Indian Official documents. Alongside of 
these, filling in the picture of current affairs, should 
grow up the vertical information files, made-up pamph- 
lets and cuttings from newspapers. But to give balanced 
reflections of Indian opinion on this mass of fugitive 
and sometimes contradictory views, the ISLe must be 
reinfoi'oed with a solid phalanx of wisely selected 
Indian periodicals. Of course, we cannot forget the 
Librarain’s lifelong companion— -books which 8hq]U|]|l 
form the background to the files, documents and 
periodicals, books of every type, from yearbooks, 
gazetteers and other treatises of ready reference, to 
standard ones on Indian arts, literature, agriculture, 
etc. When India has begun producing films„of topical 
interest, e,g., those on Indian schools and colleges, 
produced for mass recreation, these may also be housed 
in ISLs, and given a display. The ISLs may also be 
responsible for organising lectures of eminent Indians, 
when they happen to visit their centres. In fine, the 
IBLs should undertake and supplement^xall possible 
activities of an Indian Embastsy, which may hold the 
prestige of her nation high in the estimation of world 
opinion. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Jhview for May, 1940 : Frootispieoe, faciag p. 387, mad Nityananda with Jaipii and 
Madhai for Sri Chaitanya with Jagni and Madhai. 



KANCHIPURAM OH THE OTY OF TEMPLES. 

fly 8WAMI RITAJANANDA 


WuBM the traveller gets down at the simple and amall 
station of Conjeeveram, he will hardly believe that he 
has arrived at a place of importance. Coming out of the 
platform^ he will find a number of small bullock-^rts 
and fi few rioketty Juikas (horse carriages) taking the 
vast crowd of people inside the town. The futka, which 
neither gives suitable accommodation nor facilitates 
siglit-seeing, rushes along the dusty roads, and the visitor 
wonders how people came to call this the best among 
the cities like the Ganges among the rivers. The Sanskrit 
.'^loka « 

Nadeeshu Gan {fa Nngarcahu Kanchi 

Pushpeshu Jail PimiKhetthu Vishnu*. . . 

evidently must have biion composed by a native of 
Kaiichipuram. Very soon the carriage takes him into 



The Kailasauath temple 

the precincts of the city and he will soon find that he 
has never come across such broad roads in any of the 
places of pilgrimage and that even many of the modem 
cities do not have such wide and well-planned streets. 
Gfi either side bf the road, run rows of shady tree.s and 
further away from the trees are the rows of houses of 
various shapes and designs. Here and there he sees an 
old stone mandap or pavillion or an age-worn temple 
tumbling into bits, making it clear that the city may 
be at Ies&( interesting for the antiquity of the place. 

Hanchipuram or Conjeeveram is the modernised 
form of the original name Kanchipuram or Kachchi* 
pedu which is the name of the place mentioned in the 
ancient records. Perhaps it is right to accept this name, 
since there is more internal connection with the woxd 
koehchapa^doTtoise), than with kanckt (a golden waist 
band). Firstly, among the various temples of the plwje 
there is one temple dedicated to Kachchapeswara, a 
beautiful and imposing shrine for Shiva who, worshipped 
by Vishnu in the form bf a tortoise, came to be known 
as Kachchapeswara. Further, we find in almost all the 
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imndaims a big carving of tlie tortoise in the centre of 
the floor over which the deities taken in procession are 
placed, which is a unique feature of the cit^. But still, 
the name of the town came, to be known Vs .Kanchi- 
puram many centuries ago and becape a place of 
pilgrimage of great importanso as the following Sanskrit 
couplet shows : 

Ayodhya Mathura Maya Kashi Kanchi Avantika 
Puri Dwaravati chaiva saptaite tnokshadayikah.* 

Of the seven sacred places Ayodhya, Muttra, Maya 
(Hardwar), Kashi, Kanchi, Avantika (Ujjain) and 
Dwaraka, capable of giving salvation to a person, this 
city is one. It is really very significant that this place 
is important to worshippers of Shiva, Vishnu as well 
as of the Divine Mother. So it is no wonder that every 
day large crowds of pilgrims are pouring into the city 



An interior view of the Kachachapeswara 
temple 

from various parts of India. But this is not the only 
attraction. While the devotee finishes his round of 
visits to the few temples in a day or two, the historian, 
the artist and the archaeologist will find that a stay 
even for a month is too short a period to have a 
thoiough knowledge of all the attractive features*} of 
this ancient city. Wherever one goes, the numerous 
temples that greet his eyes will make him soon realise 
that the temples did not serve only as the abodes of 
gods but also as rich museums of art. architecture and 
well-recorded monuments of ancient history. The three 
hundred and odd temples scattered throughout the city 
with such a wealth of interesting material, show that 
the country was not wanting in historic sense even in 
the early days. 

n 

This big city at present extends over five or six miles 
and is generally divided into two sections, the Bigger 
Kanchipuram and the Little Kanchipuram or the Shiva 
Kanchi and the Vishnu Kanchi. respectively. There i s 
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a thinl part called the Jina Kaochi but at present it 
known by a different name and is not included in 
the municipal limits, though it wae originally a part 
of the old town. The first section contains the important 
Shiva temple of Ekamranath and the temple for the 
Divine Mother Kamakshi, besides many other temples... 
It is the Aost crowded ^part of the whole city. The 
eecond on\ha8 the temple for Varadaraja or Vishnu 



A view of the interior of the Kailasanath tc^mplc 
' showing the rows of cells with the lion-pillars 

aiul is a very important place of pilgrimage for all 
followers of Sri Ramamijacharya. The third one con- 
ijiins two ancient temples of Jain Thirthankars remind- 
ing Its of the fact that there was n good population of 
Jains at this place. Thus we find that in olden days 
the city was catering to the religious needs of the 
people, whatever religion they followed. The broad- 
minded rulers spent lavishly in building the temples 
according to the notxls of the people. 

When WT just try to probe into the history of the 
jiJace, we will find that the city has been in existence 
for more than two thousand years and it is quite 
probable that many relics of the olden days may be 
under the buildings and roads of the present town. It 
became the capital of the Pallavas about the second 
(‘entury and held that important position up to the 
ninth century. Many Chinese travellers who have 
visited India give graphic accounts of this wonderful 
city and its people. Hiuen Tsiang mentions that this 
was the birth place of Dharmapala Bodhisatva, a 
famous Buddhist scholar. There were many sangharama^ 
with reputed men of wisdom and thousands of young 
men gathered there for their education. It is also 
mentioned that Emperor Asoka built a tall stupa 
reaching a height of 100 feet. Although we do not find 
any trace either of the sanghararrm or the tall pillar 
at- present, but still considering the evidence from the 
classic literature of the Tamils also, we find that it was 
an important Buddhist centre at one time. The Tamil 
book Manwm>khalai gives a very finis picture of the 
monks ol/the period and hig^ level of the culture 
of the titnes. The only monument, which, is said to be 


the Asoka pillar, is a block of stone on a mound of 
sand with some inscriptions on iSiat. The archaeologist 
alone ean testify to the truth of the statement. 

The credit goes to the Pallavas for bringing out 
this well'planned city into existence, supplying it with 
all the necessities of the crowded population and deco- 
rating it with many artistic places of worship. They 
constructed broad and straight roads and* dug many 
tanks for .supplying water. The river Vegavati,* that^ 
flows closed by, does not contain water during many 
months of the‘ year and consequently these tanks , 
became the reservoir.*?. Even now, when the town is 
getting water from the underground wells in the river- 
bed, we can see many of the tanks, although most of 
them are slowly disappearing for want of attontinn. 
Various industries and crafts thrived well under the 
patronage of the kings, and the weaving industry is 
one, which has brought a name to the place. It is the 
one industry that has been kept for many generations 
and the major population lives by this alone. 



A front view of the Ekamranath tefiiple 
Gopuram with the Mandapa. The Goifuram 
is 188 ftr. in height 

The temples of the ancient times with their dis- 
tinctive features of architecture serve as historic 
monuments. These are known as the pieces of Pallava 
architecture, considering their difference ^rom other 
temples they have left behind. No stone temples 
existed before their arrival and the simple structures 
were later on much improved by the Chola and Vijaya- 
nagara kings. About the beginiving of the tenth centuiy, 
the fate of the countiy changed once for all. The 
beautiful capital of the Palbtvas became the target of 
attack of the enemies and many a time was the town 
sacked and burnt, most of the buildings of the 
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earlier days were completely destroyed, It was annexed 
to the empire of the Cholas and the Vijayanagara kings 
but did not have the same importance of the Pallava 
period. But these kings were not blind to the artistic 
element prevailing there and they also contributed by 
building some more grand temples like those of the 
Ekamranath and t\e Varadaraja. By this time, the 
Hindu ro-Wyal movement was being vigorously preached 




Ti.iJ VLuiina ilic tower over the 
V fukuutha-Pcrunial temple 

,:y the Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaishnavite Alvar 
saints, and consequently the places of Hindu wor^hiji 
and institutes for Sanskrit studies began to get special 
attention. Here, it is interesting to note that in spite 
of^the fact ihi^t the ciy lost ite glorious times, it still 
kept up its cultural atmosphere. The institutions named 
as ghatakaa replaced the sangharamas and Hindu scrip- 
tures began to be widely read. The fac^t that Sri 
Sankaracharya paid a visit to this place and made this 
as one bis seats for teaching • Advaita, shows the 
impO]tanc(» of the place. After this period and before 
the arrival of the British there was the influx of the 
Mohammadans, who aimed more in the pillage of the 
town than in, anything else, damaged many of the old 
structures and disfigured the beautiful carvings as far 
as it was ^ their power. 

HI 

With this short historic background we shall be in 
a position to understand the special features of the 
various monuments as we go round the city. As it has 
been already pointed out, the Jina Kanchi is on the 
other side of the river Vegavati, and at present is 
known by the name of Thiruparuthikunram. It might 
have been once a place where cotton was grown, as the 


name suggests, and used for the flourishing textile 
industry. Now it is a very small village will) two jain 
temples, Chandraprabha and Vardhamana, The later 
temple is a big one and has been built in purely Dravi- 
dian style and the whole lay-out is like that of a Vishnu 
temple. At one time it was an important place of Jain 
culture and the name of this^ place is incntbned in the 
Jain records of Mysore. Some great liave per- 

formed austerities under a tje/? in ils courtyard.. In the 
main shrine, we find tlio statues of 'a number of 
Tirtbunkars ; and also close to the main one is a 
*«hrinc to Sash La, otherwise known as Harihara Putrn. 
This is one of the Dravidian gods adcyjjted in the 
Hindu pantheon and w’hose image wc see» in other 
r(jmples in Ranchi. His figure ha.s a particular form at 
Kanchi, wdiich is rather unusual. He is seated with one 
leg hanging down and the other on the seat. A band 
goes round his waist and the raised leg. Besulc.s this 
Hindu god, we also find in the paintings over fhe 
ceiling depicting the life-sketches of various Tirthan- 
kars, and the stoiy of Krishna who is considered as one 
of the TirthankArs. At present, in that small village 
there ore only three or four Jain families and we note 
with regret that there are not maify to keep the place 
neat and attractive. The other temple of 'Chandra- 
prabha’ is a much neglected small temple. There iqight 
have been other Jain temples in the town, which, when 
itiry lost their importance, supplied the material for 
the Hindu temphjs. So one w’ill not be surprised to see 
:i row of Jain image.® in a block, put in the middle of a 
huge outer wjdl of n Hindu temple. 



Sectional elevation of Sri Vaikuntha-Perumal 
temple 

From the Jain temple as we approach the main 
city, we reach tho most important ancient temple of 
Kailasanath. A casual visitor to Kanchi will never 
come to it, since it is a bit away from the present 
town and is not considered as a place of pilgrimage 
by many. Its happy days when the princes and 
peasants gathered there and did the worship, have gone 
for ever like the glorious period of the Pallavas. Now 
this lone temple stands surrounded by paddy-fields 
with very few huts close by. Except for occasional 
visits of the archaeologists and others interested in 
ancient culture, the cow-herd boys and a few buffaloes 
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are the only wanderers in the vkinity of the temple, 
as if to show the Lord, feeling tired of tiie crowd of 
visitors, wants to enjoy the stillness resembling that 
of his favourite abode Kailasa. 



Side and front vicjws of the lion-based pillars 
of the Pallava period 

Even an ordimvry visitor will find that the temph* 
has a primitive appearance, when he just thinks of the 
tall Gopurams, well-decorated Vimanas and the 
elaborately carved pillars in the other templei? of the 
main city. The entrance Gopuram is ludicrously 
stunted with no wide and big gate-way. On either side, 
he finds rows of small Shiva temples, six on one side 
and two on the other. There must have be^n four more 
temples, which have evidently crumbled down. This 
arrangement of rows of Shiva shrines is not found any- 
where in South India and it will remind one of the 
temples on the banks of the Ganges near Oaloutta. 
Most of the Shivalingas have been removed except a 
few. These Lingas are not in the usual form but have 
prismatic sides. Just behind them on the wall, we find 
the image of Shiva, Parvati and their son, sitting 
together and above them are Vishnu and Brahma 
adoring them. This was the conception of the PallavBB 
of a Shiva temple and this same pattern has been 
carried on in all their temples. Tlirough a small gate- 
way, we enter the inner courtyard and we* see before 
us one Shiva shrine. But the main temple is in the 
western extremity of the courtyard and is just behind 
the temple we see in the front. Here, in the inner 
courtyard, we find that it is not a single temple but 
a large group of shrines neatly arranged round a big 
one. Facing the courtyard are rows of cells, each of 
which was originally a small temple. These temides 


have in their itoni twp pillan with lion basesp which 
is also a feature of Pallava architecture as we idudl 
see later on. All around, beautiful carvings greet our 
eyes, and we cannot but recall the words of Alexander 
Rea, who was profoundly impressed by the tenu^le : 

‘Trom every point of view, the most important of 
the Pallava struotuies is tihe JFCailasanath temple, 
which is one of the meet remarkable afchitectural 
manuments in the district alike for' the extent and- 
beauty of its sculpturech-forming a complete series of 
the representations of the principal legends in ’'the . 
Saivite mythology— «nd from the fact that its archi- 
tectural features, which compared with the rathas of 
Mamallapuram, show an earlier period of the Pallava 
style common to both. So also is it with regard to tlie 
other Pallava temples in Kanchipuram. The massive 
piers in Kailasanath Maha Mandapam also indicate an 
early period of the style.” 

The sculptured representations of Shiva in this 
temple are a study by themselves. According to the 
availability of space, the artist adjusted the sise of the 
figure but kept up all the necessary details. All divine 
forms of that period were represented with eight hands 
and Shiva’s images, here, are always with eight 
l ands. Most of the forms represent one or other pose 
of Shiva-'iandava-natana and a student of Indian 
(lancing will find how the sculptor has tried to represent 
the posture with all the mudraa (gestures). The 
numerous hands bring out beautiful representations of 
the mudras and show us how the artist was conversant 
with the mythological stories of the Saiva agarnas as 
well as the art of dancing. Although the original 
building was in stone, it was fast loosing shape due to 
the inferior material chosen and the later kings have 
tried to preserve them by plastering over them. 
Unfortunately, the plastering could not keep up the 
original beauty of the stone carving. The Vimana or 
(he pyramidal tower over the main temple is higher 
than other structures and hib its own simple decora- 
tion. But in spite of this havoc of timei> one cannot but 
come out of the temple with the impression that it is 
an interesting place worthy of a visit. 

The other temple of the Pallava period of some 
importance is the Vaikuntha-Penimal temple, whkh 
attracts our attention even from a distance *by its tall 
Vimana. Undoubtedly, it must have been'conflfaructed 
much later than Kailasanath temple. Numerous im- 
provements have been made and greater skill has been 
shown in the planning of the temple. As we enter, we 
find the base of a huge Gopuram, which is left un- 
finished. It must have been during the feign of the 
later Vijayanagara kings, whose ambitious schemes of 
building tall Gopurams in the front of temples did not 
always materialise. After crossing some high stone 
rmndapas with rows of lion-based pillam, we get into 
the inner shrine, which is very dark. Just then the 
lemple priest kindly lightsv a small lamp and reveals 
before us a big image of Vishnu eeated behind the 
Utsava Viipxha or the smaller bronse figure. The image 
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IB faan^ visible due to its black colour merging into 
the darkness that surrounds it. But patient waiting 
helps us to see the exceedingly charming figure, very 
carefully prepared, even up to the tip of the finger-nails. 
It was the period, when all Vishnu images were made 
very gigantic and we find the sise helped the sculptors 


of government and their amusements. The pictures of 
the wrestling bouts and dancing troupes are highly 
interesting. Besides these, there are many more smaller 
temples of the Pallava period, like the Mukteswara 
temple, Trilokeswara temple and others which do not 
have anything very important. 



to cany on* the work very elaborately. The main temple 
is having three storeys one abo^'e the other and each 
one of them has an image of Visjinu and a balcony 
going round the shrine. It is worthy ^of mention here 
that tills Mature has been adopted by the Fallavas 
from the Buddhist Viharas. Around tJie main temple 
is a covered verandah veiy close to the inner shrine, 
which is covered with two rows of carvings. These are 
not representations of the legends but historic accounts 
of the Pallava kings. The carvers have inscribed shm*! 
titles to all these and give us glimpses of the lives of 
the kings, how they fought their enemies, their mode 


A panel of the Kailasanath temple 
IV 

In the Big Kanchipiiram the chief temple is tliat 
of Ekamreswara and is distinctly Dravidian in its 
structure. This temple was constructed mucii later than 
the temples of the Pallava period and they were 
constructed with good granite stone. At the very 
entrance is a big stone Mandapa with nicely carved 
pillars beliind which the main Gopura reaching a 
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g^gavtip height 4>f ISS feet, attracte all travellers. The 
beautiful Mandapa and the tall Gopura are very 
imposing* The temple has two prakaraa or enclosures 
surrounding the main temple, with its big Mandapa of 
560 pillars in front. The temple is dedicated to Shiva. 
The Shivalinga here is made of earth, one of the five 
elements, and it is covered with a golden case. The 
traditional (ccount of the* temple is that Parvati made 
A great pena^ioe sitting under a mango-tree. The river 
Vegavati flowing close Ijjy, suddenly swelled and she 
being frightened clasped the Linga, when Shiva 



The Jain temple of Vardhamana in 
the Jina-Kanclii 

appeared before her. Just behind the temple is the 
mango tree where this incident is said to have taken 
place and Shiva accordingly got the name of Ekamra- 
nath or Ekamreswara (Lord of the single mango 
ifee). Surrounding the main temple are long corn- 
dors, with exquisitely carved pillars reminding us of 
the corridors of Ram^^swa^alll. While the Pu Havas 
filled the temples with heavy columns with lion bases, 
the later people adopted a different pattern and made 
each pillar a repository of pictures of puranic episodes. 
The octagonal pillars are interspersed with square 
faces each of w»hich is used to represent one incident. 
Sometimes the four pictures fprm a series completing 
a legend. Scenes from the Ramayana and the Lilas of 
Sri Krishna and Shiva are given, so that they form 
interesting and useful panels for teaching children the 
great epics. A good variety of subjects is chosen so that 
the visitor will hardly feel any monotony in studying 
the carvings. The picture depicting Shiva burning 
Kama, the worship of Parvati at the foot of the 
mango tree, the legend of Markandeya are some of 
the carvings which are superb. The care with which 
the incidents were chosen and the graphic presentation 
of them are fine examples of the skill of the artisans. 
Besides these, the pillars are filled with decorative art 
of various designs. The main Gopuram at the en- 
trance of the temple is the tallest one and if one can 
put up with the strong stench of the bats and climb 
to the top, a beautiful panoramic view of the whole 


city with all its temples old and new and the saneb* 
river Vegavati marking' its course can be had* 

Next to the temple of Ekamranath is the temple 
dedicated to the worship of the Bivine Mother, 
Kamakshi. It is a veiy ancient temple where Vama* 
chara Tantric methods were adopted in the early days. 
The arrival of Snnkaraoharya to this place brought a 
reform in this method of worships At present, bef<itfe 
the image of the diety is the Yantra which San]cara- 
charya is said to have fixed with the cardinal Ashta 
Lakshmis. The worship is done to the Yantra alone 
and not to the image as it is done in other temples. 
Close to the main temple are the shrines dedicated to 
Basta and also to Sri Sankarocharya with his four chief 
disciples. 

Besides these two temples, ili/3re are a number of 
temples in the Big Conjeeveram like that of Panda va 
Data and Triyikrama, Ashtabhuja and also Subra- 
munya and numerous other gods, llie next temple of 
much importance is that of Devainja or Varudaraja 
in the Little Conjeeveram about two miles away Jro)n 
the main city. According to all followers of Sri 
Ramanuja, Sri Rangam, Thirupati and KancUipurarn 
are the three most sacred places and so, large numbers 
of Vaishanavites visit this temple evt?ry day. The 
main temple is on a small hillock called Hasligiri and 
so the god gets also the name as the lx)rd of Hasligiri. 
The life of the great Vaishnavite teacher Sri Rama- 
nuja is associated much with this temple and hence, 
the shrine gets a historic importance. The Acharya 
himself worshipped the Lord for a long time and had 
the vision of Him*. Here, it is worth-while to mention 
an interesting incident in the teacher’s life. Sri Riima- 
iiuja, once while he was returning to Kanchi from 
Benares lost his way in the jungle. Suddenly he met 
there a hunter couple with whom ho began to walk. 
After travelling for some time, the hunter’s wife felt 
thirsty. Ramanuja promised to get water and after 
some search reached a well. He got inside and brought' 
out some water. But he could not find his friends. 
He searched all around, but there wlis no trace t)f 
them and lol he suddenly found the gopurama o<’ 
Varadaraja at a distonce. He felt surprised to see thit 
be was so close to Kanchi and felt that none other 
than the Lord himself had guided him in the jungle^ 
So he walked straight into the temple and worshipped 
the I/ord with the water ^he brought. Even now the 
water from that well is brought to Varadafaja temple 
for the worship. The temple had many, improvements 
by various kings; and the visitor cannot but be im- 
pressed by the iine stone Mandapas in front of the 
temple. They must have been made durin^f the reign 
of the Vijayanagara kings who delighted in Mandapas 
with elaborate carved pillars; and we are reminded of 
the pavilions in Sri lUngam. The upright horses all 
around and the beautiful representations of the Lilas 
of Sri Krishna in the bigger Mandapa will make us 
wonder at the extraordinary ^11 with which they have 
been carved. But unfortunately, the hands of the 
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MohtfttaitifMlan iavadevi have left their cruel mark. ever3rwhere. So, although one may feci sorely die* 
They have shown their skill in spoiling by breaking appointed in not finding gold in Kanohipuram, but 
eome part of each pillar and there are few pillars which still he may consider that tlie city is well, worth the 
escaped their destructive hands.'^ But still the pavilion name since it is a museum of precious treasure of 
stands as a grand piece of stone-carving. Here and ancient art and architecture. Undoubtedly it is the only 
there, we find representations of birds and animals and city in the South which possesses * such a wealth of 
from the corners (|f the roof of tlie Maitdapa are historic material. So, in spite of the fi^t that the 
hanging chains cut from solid stone. Besides these Iravtjller has to go through dusty ropcTs and -filthy 
artistic features, are the inscriptions, which fill the streets, he cannot but leave. the place without the 
outer wall of the main ten>.pie, in Tamil and Grantha impression that he has viaiUnl a store-house of cultural 
fccri'pts interesting to a student of epigraphy. and artistic monuments. Of the various places in South 

This indeed is a very short sketch of this city, India that di'servc our attention on account of their 
which well deservp.s to be called a city of temples, antiquarian interest, there is no other city which is wo 
considering the large number of temples to be seen prominent as Kanchipuram. 
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SOME MORE MURAL PAINTINGS OF KERALA 

By JATINDRA MOUAN DATTA, b.a., mjsc., b.l., (Lond.) f.b.Econ.s. fLond.) 

In the Januar>' issue of this year we 
wrote about “Mural Paintings of 
Kerala” in The Mudcni Review, and 
publislied some nine photos of inurar 
paintings from different temples of 
Travaticore. The paintings were ex- 
clusively religious in subject, in 
this further short note we are publish- 
ing some hitherto unpuhlished photJB 
of mural paintings from the Padmuna- 
lihupuram Palace of Travancore and 
line sketches from the Maitunrheri 
Palace of Cochin. Speaking of the 
Padmaiiahhapuram Pala<*e, Dr. /. H. 

Cousins says that it is unique 
exhibition in situ of the major arts of 
architecture, sculpture, wood-carving 
and mural painting.” Walls in these 

tw»o Palaces are richly decorated with Wild elephants, Mattancheri palace 
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paintlhgs. These paintings, whatever they may have owed 
to traditional Buddhiat technique, are entirely Hindu 
in subject; and mostly religious in treatment. They 
date from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth, or 
early 19th century. The murals of the Padmanablia- 
puram Palace are well preserved; and they arc of 
an earlier date (Iftlh century). Those of the Mattan- 
cheji Palace arc not so well preserved. Through the 
refixing of the plaster on the walls, and the continued 
burning of oil-lumps in a corner of the Pnlliyara or 
royal bed-chamber, the paintings have been slightly 
affecttxl; but they have been saved from the ravages 
of the equatorial sun and rain. Some paintings of Islcr 
date give indications that they owe their technique to 
the Mughal and R;iiput schools of painting. Almost 
the entire Ramayana in different scenes is depicted 
in the PaJliyara. These are considered to be the 
earliest paintings in the Palace. Other subjects and 
other .scenes are i>ainted in other rooms ; for eximplc, 
scenes from the marriage of Siva and Parvati arc 
painted on the walls of the lower stair-case room. They 
lucl.urp tlie story as describcHl by the groat Sanskrit 
l^oet Kalidasa in his famous poern Kumarai^nmbhavfJ. 
They arc monochrome, and are now in a stito of 
deterioration. 

It is a mall.er of great regret that many of the 
temple paintings are fast disappearing. The nppc'v 
Ftructure of the Siva temple at Cliernvantatta, about 
ten mih^s from Trichur, i^'as dc'slroyrd by fire some 50 
or 60 y('ars ago. The pictures form part of the gallery 
of the murals in the temple and are in colours. They 
are now fast disappearing. These paintings belong to 
the same period as those of the Vadakumnathan 
Temple of Trichur but they have a special gracefulness 
of their own. There the pictures represent mainly 
scenes from the Mahabharata, the other of the two 
great Hindu epics which have moulded anil developed 
Hindu culture. According to an inscription n'corded in 
an obscure corner of the shrine, these pictures were 
painted by a group of arti.sts in the early half of the 
eighteenth century. It is indeed notable that the paint- 
ings, exposed as they are to sun and rain, have 
survived the ravages of the Malabar monsoon for two 
centuries and more. Covering a wall space of about a 
hundred Ifgci in length these pictures still stand, faded 
and fragile, on the upper half of the wall of tin- circular 
shrine dedicated to God Sankara-Naravana. 

Early and systematic attempts should be made to 
have such paintings preserved for posterity, by copying 
them, by photographing them, by applying ])rc«rrvaliyes 
over themf by erecting sun-shades and rain-shades 
over them. Attempts also should be made to soiirch for 
them on the walla of temples and maths and palaces 
everywhere, especially in Southern India, which has 
not been ravaged by ttfe Muhammadans a.s sy sterna ri- 
cally and for such a long period as Northern India. 


Our government and State governments should 
encourage students of art to visit them, and study 



Kodanda Rama, Padmanabhapuram palace , 

them. Universities and Art societies should help scholari 
in writing monographs on them. 


THE BETHUNE SCHOOL 

Fir»t Phase 

Bt jogesh c. bagal 


Trk schOoPihat bears Ihe name df Bethune was 
faunded in Cilcutta on ^the 7th May, 1849 by John 
Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, the Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council of India. A College Department was 
added to it later in 1879 under the same name. The 
school, however, has retained its separate <'ntity. It 
U, therefore, meet that the Centenary CelcbrationR of 
the school are being held this year by the 
authorities and well-wishers of the institution. The 
Bethune School as well as the Bethune College is 
regarded as the pioneer women’s educational institution 
on this side of India. It has not only a history of 
its own, but it has also made history in this resiKMjt. 



John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune 


The later decades of the eighteenth century as 
well as the earlier ones of the nineteenth witnessed a 
revolution in the political, economic, social and 
cultural outlook of our society. Women’s education 
formed a part of the evangelising activities of the 
Christian missionaries. They started schools in and 
around Calcutta in large numbers.^ The leaders of the 

1. 4>etalJf4 ' Bcoounta <fil the miMlonary aotlvities and the evanta 
leadlat^ tha ioundatlon of the Bethune School will be found In my 
1^ B§ginning$ <>/ Modern Eduention in Bengal : Women's Sdueaiion. 


Hindu community, Raja Radhaftanta Deb, Raja 
Baidyanath Roy and a few others, helped the misaion- 
aries at the outset materially in their endeavour. But 
owing to the inculcation of Biblical instructions to .t)i® 
young girls these schools soon became unpopular. 
Women’s education w^as necessarily confined among the 
girls of the lower and i>oorer order. Those of affluent 
circumstiinces engaged women teacher.^, the European 
ladies not excepted, for the educ^Jftion of their female 
wards. 

But it was soon felt that for the proper diffusion 
of useful knowledge among the generiilily of our 
women-folk some other waj's shouhl b(? imme- 
diately found out. Ramgo])al Ghose of Young Bengr.l 
fame, first personally and later on through the B(*ngal 
British India Society, formulated sclnmies for women’s 
education in Bengal. IVarychurii Siicar, Kali KrKlma 
Mitra and Nabin Krishna Mitra of Baraset and the 
Miikherjeo brothers of Uttarpara set to devising plans 
for instituting public schools for girls in their 
respective places. And a school was actually started at 
the former station. But it was left for John Elliot 
J>i*ink\vater Bethune to cstahlish under more favourable 
and influential auspices the above-named fc'male sehool 
to be a. pioneer lay iustiluliou in this land of oars. 

i»: 

John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune was a brilliant 
student of the Trinity College, ('ambridge. He studied 
Law and took to the Bar. As a counsel to the Home 
Office he came into prominence and remained in that 
I»ost till his Indian ap'])ointnient. A life-long bachelor, 
Bethune engaged himself heart and soul in the pursuit 
of knowledge. He was also a poet of considerable meiyt. 
Even while in England, he followed our educational 
efforts with unusual interest. He felt veiy much dis- 
tressed at the sad plight of our women-folk. Ho consi- 
dered education as the only means of their rapid 
improvement. • 

Bethuncj arrived in India in April, 1848, asjjegal 
Member in the Governor-General’s Council and by 
virtue of his position bcKiame President of the Council 
of Etlu cation. Here he made acquaintance with Raanf- 
gopal Ghose, also a member of the latter Council. 
Bethune W’anted to set up a lay public schfcvol for girls 
and for the first time apprised Ramgopal of his inten- 
tions. Ramgopal heartily acquiesced. He told his friends 
of Bethune’s desire and presented them before the 
latter for mutual discussion. Bethune made a clean 
breast of his intentions to them. They in their turn 
promised him all help and expressed readiness to send 
their daughters to the proposed school.* 

2. Sambad Bhgekar, May 10, 1849. 
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Ae<}ompanied by Bamgopal, Bethune went to the 
Baitakkbana house of Dakshinaraujan Mookerji at 

Sukeas’ Street, then known as Bahir Simulia, in 
search of a site for the proposed school. Dakshina- 
ranjan was not at home at the time. On his 
return he learnt of this matter. Though unknown to 
Bethune, Dakshinaraujan went to his place at the 
earliest opportunity *and offered him his Baitakkhana 
houses for the proposed school free of rent. He also 
offered his personal library worth about five thotisaud 
rupees for the school. For the i)erinaneiit habitat ion of 
the school he proposed to make a gift of laud, five 
bighas and a half, in Mirz.apur.® For building a perma- 
nent structure there he exjiressed his desire to give one 
thousand rupees more in cash. Dakshinaraujan came 
back home, made his prop<»sals in writing and -ent them 
to Bethune. Bethune aeeepicd them with thunks. 

Amongst ot hoi's who helped Bethune inature his 
plans, the nnrne of Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkilankar 
deserves .si)eeial mention. Of liim, more later on. 

Ill 

Preliminary arrangenn'nts eoTU])leted. Bethune 
started the sehuol at the tihnve place on 7lh May, 18'W 
with twcuity-oiKi girls on tlie roll. 'J'he opening cere- 
mony was very simjd(‘. Hetlmne dt'lisered an 
address suilalile to the oeeuMou. He guve rearons for 
l.is not asking governnunt hel]>, for m that ea^o the 
esUiblishmeiit of the sehool would have' been delayed. Ho 
did not invite the leading eitizcuis of Calcutta, such as 
Raja RadhukfUita Deb, Raja Kali Krishna, Asutosh 
Dob, and Prasiinnakumar Tagore, because they 
might not approve of the way of his approach or might 
try to impose their own method upon the n(>vv one. lie 
also abstaimid from inviting the Euroi^eaii ladies and 
gentlemen, for in that case it might look like a public 
function. 

Bethune narrated in his addn'ss the nature of the 
course of studies to bo followed. It was stipulated that 
no religious instnietion would bo given. Cl iris would bo 
instructed, free of charge, through the medium of 
Bengali. English would be taught to thos^ only whoso 
parents would give their consent. Inst ruction in sewing 
and other feminine induslries would he imparled regu- 
larly. He , proposed that girls who lived at a <lustancc 
would be taken to the .schqol and sent hack homo by 
the schoors carriage. None but the girls of respectable 
Hindus w'ould be admitted. And the school would work 
in the morning up to 9. An old Brahmin Pandit 
was appointed to give instruction in the three R’s. 
Mrs. Rid^alfi took charge of the industrial work. 

Of the twenty-one girls who attended school on the 
opening day were the two daughters of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Tarkalankar, Bhubanmala and Kundamala. 
Bethune made a spedal mention of Madan Mohan 
along with Ramgopal and Dakshinaranjan in his letter 

S* Ibid* Abo tee Srijut Brajeadra Nath Banerjeo'a Jaygoptti 
Ttwkaiankar, Madan Mohan Tarkalaidear, p. 27. 


to Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General on the 
29th March, 1B50. Madan Mohan taught the girls of the 
school regularly for some time. He compiled Bengali 
primers specially suited to the girl alumni of the 
school. 

IV 

The school thus opened was a lay public institution, 
and there was no harm for the girls attending it iu 
large numhern. But attending ^public schools was not yet 
the custom among the respectable classes. The more 
conservative amongst them rose publicly against the 
.«ichool. 8om(‘ of tliosf* who sent their girls were desisted 
from doing so. The number of students at one time 
•dwindled to seven, but it 'wtis a happy sign of the times 
liiat at th(‘ end of the first year the number rose to 
thirty-four. 



Ramgopal Chose 

Rajii Rtidhakania Deb started one girl school in 
Lis lioii.v' at Sobliabazar, Calcutta, only fifteen days 
after Bethune had founded his institution. 

The Baraset (Jirl School was romodellnd after that 
of Bethmus and tonu* new girl sidiools w<‘re started at 
Neebudhia, Sooksagar and Uttar]»ara. Some people of 
Baraset put the organisers of the Baraset School 
U) indigiiilics even. 'J'he Government did not help tlicse 
organisation.s ; the mischief-mongers took advantage of 
this and cuiistriicd this fuel as governmental antipalhy 
to thesis endeavours. Bi'l.huiie, in his famoas letter to 
Lord Dalhousie already reforrfid to. requested the 
CovornmenL of India to issue a circular letter to the 
Local Government and through them to the Magis- 
trates and tne Council of Education to expreas public 
sympathy with these private endeavours. A circular was 
accordingly issued by the Government of India to the 
Local Government. Thus the foundation of' the 
Female School by Bethune signalled a movement of 
7.ationaI benefit as well of far-reaching consequences. 
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In the above letter to Lord Dalhouaie, Bethune 
requested him to sound the Court of Directors whether 
it would be feasible to name the institution after 
Queen Victoria. The Court were still very chary of the 
conser\'ative feeling. Though they signified their 
approval of this pioneer attempt, they did not ‘‘think 
that the present state of female education is such as 
to warrant .the unusual pVocca'dings of ai)plyiiig for the 



DaKsninaranjan Mukherji 

sanction of Her Majesty’s name to the Female School 
at Calcutta.’** 

The Bengali newspapers of progressive thought, 
such as ^arnbad Prnbhakar and Sambad Bhns1:ai\ sup- 
ported the school vigorously, while a few others, pre- 
sumably of the old .school, look to spreading calumny. 
Raja Radhakanta Deb, the doughty champion of 
women’s education, in a letter to Belhune, wtoic of these 
publications as “c^^rta.inly the viluperalion of a malig- 
nant mind that cannot n\st without doing evil.”“ It 
should be noted that the Raja himself was c conserva- 
tive of the conservatives. 

V 

Bethimf' purchased a now plot of land adjacent to 
that given over by DakshinHranjan Mookerji in 
Mirzapur at the cost of ton thousand rupees. The 
Government of Bengal owneni some land to J,he west 
of the Cornwallis Square. As Mirzapur was tlien deemed 
as outskirts of the city, Bethune preferred this place 
to the former as a suitable site for the school. He 

4. Sriections from Educational Records^ Part II, by J. A. Rlcbie, 

p. 61. 

5 . •/ Modarn Eduvatlon in Bangui ; iFoman\ Education, 

AppradU, pp. 40, 70, 


arranged with the Government of Bengal to hfwre thta 
plot in exchange of Dakshinaranjan’s and his in 
Mirzapur. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
the school-building on this new piece of land was held 
on November 6, 1850. This day the East India Com- 
pany’s Attorney presented the title-deeds of the ground 
to Bethune and Dakshinaranjan and made over posses- 
sion of it to them by the delivery of an Asoko tree. At 
Eothuno’s request, towards the end of the ceremony 
Lady Lit tier planted it in a conspicuous part of the 
spot intended for the school garden. The main cere- 
mony of laying the foundatiou-stono was conducted by 
Sir John Hunt or Littler, Deputy Governor of Bcmgal, 
with the help of the Masonic brethren just at sun-set, 
A short account, of the ceremony is given below : 

“Sir John Littler first arrived, and, shortly 
afterwards, l.ho masonic body marched from the , 
General Assembly’s Institution to the site of the 
intended building. Having arrived within a prop.^r 
distanee of the spot, the proce.ssinn halted, the 
brethren opened to the right and the loft, and faced 
inwards, so as to leave room for the officiating 
Gniu<l Masti’r, preceded by his stMiidard and sword- 
bearer, to [lass up the centre, followcvrl by the rest, 
so as 1o invert the onler of procession. When the 
Gram! Master arrivt'd, he receivc'd the plans of the 
building from the buildiT, Mr. Grey, and presented 
them to Sir John IJitler and tlie rest of the* com- 
pany for their insj>eetion. The ins'Tiption on the 
(copper) plate was then n'lul by the Grand Master, 
who requested Sir John Littler to deseend from the 
platform, in order to assist at the ceremony, present- 
ing him at the same time with the silver trowel made 
for the occasion. The Grand Treasurer then placed 
two bottles, containing coins and records of the 
present reign, in cavities prepared for them in the 
lower part of the stone. The plate was then placed 
in its bod by Sir Littler. the cement was applied, 
and the stone laid down slowly to solemn music. 
The Grand Master next proved the stone bv the 
square, level, and plumb-rule, which were su-cci'ssive- 
ly handed to him by the Grand Wardens ; after 
which the Gnind Master said : ‘May the Grand 
Architect of the universe bless this Toundation-stohe 
which w(* have laid, and may we be enabled, by His 
Providence, to perfect this and other virtuous under- 
takings.’ Tlu' cornucopia and cup of wine and oil 
were then handed to the Grand Master, as bidorft, 
who having poured them on the stone, said : “May 
the bounteous Author of all good bless tlu^* 'cilv with 
the abundance of corn, wine, and oil, and witiii all 
other necessaries ami edmforts of life.”® 

This interesting ceremony has been depicted in a 
picture reproduced efsewhere in this number. 

Sir John Himter Littler, after laying the foundation- 
stone, addressed the assembly in suitable i^jrms. 

VI 

The Court, of Din»ctors, we have already known, 
did not think it prudent to approach Her Majesty for 
the appendage of her name to feethune’s school, which 
generally came to be called "Hindu Female School." 

6. Quoted in Tha Uluatratud London ?itnts for Jumotr 4 , 1851 
from Tha Frimd of India* 
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Botliuue’s speech on this occasion was a memorable 


I 

Hiere Was one inscription on tiie capper*plate, and 
another on the silver trowel. In both these inscriptions 
occur the above name. The following is the inscription 
on the copper-plate deposited in the foundation-stone : 

In tho reign of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
• Victoria, 

The Foundation Stone 

OF THE 

Hindu Femalp: School 

IN 

Cornwallis Square Calcittta, 

W^AS LAID WITH MaSDNIC HoNOT RS 
BY 

Major General .the Honoukaulp: Sir John 
Huntp:r Liitlku, 

Dei'uty (Jonehnor ok Bengal 
Assisted by 

The OiFiciATiNti ItouTV Giwnd 
Master of Bengal, 

Supported by a Numerous and Hespiotablp: 

CoNVOfTATION OF Tllli ( 'UAIT 
And A LARGE ASSExMHLY OF THP; 

Inhabitants or C'alcutta. 

On Wi'Dnesdav the Sixth Day or Novp:mbp;u, 

A.D. MDCCCL. A.L. vdcc^t^. 

IVMofu exalt f 1 ) 1 , her cltlUhcfi , and layeth Iwtd oi them 
that itfC'A; her : he that loueth her loveth lije , and 
they that seek to her early shall be filled with joy . 
“-rkiclcsiusli'.'us, IV, 11, 12.’ 

Thf Inscription on the Trowel, with which the 
mortar was laid on the co'pp(?r-plate, was as follows : 

Presented by 

Tub Honohablp: J. E. D. Bethunp: or Balfour, 
Membpiu of the Supreme Council of India : 

AND President of the Council of 
Education, 

To 

Major General 

The Honoradlr Sir John Huniisr Littler, G.C.B,, 
Deputy Governor of Bengal. 

, Being the Trowel used in laying 
• The Foundation Stone 

OP THE 

Hindu Female School 

A.D. MDCccL. 6lh Nov, A.L. ydcccl. 

Who can find a virtuom woman f For her price w for 
above ribies. She opencth her mouth with wisdom , 
and in her toriguc is the Law of Kindness. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her, 

• — Prov. xxxi, 10, 26, 28. 

[ On the Reverse 3 

Elevation of the Building With Masonic emblems.” 

7 . Th9 Bengal Hurkuru and India Gaaette, Nor. 6, 1850. 

a. Ibid. 


one. From historical point of view, its importance can- 
not be over-estimated. It is wrongly said that the 
present site of the school stands on tlie land given by 
Dakshinaranjan. It has been more* than proved that the 
present site was a governmental jnoT’erty, and taken in 
exchange of that given by Dakshinaranjan in Mirzapur 
together with tho plot i)urcligi.v»d by Bethune himself. 
The mam burden of Bethune a speech was concerning 
this transfer of property. He referri'd to Dakshina- 
ranjans lilxTality in vt?ry glowing terms. The following 
excerpts from the speech are nut only euiertainmg but 
iJIiirrunating Loo. Addressing Sir John Lilller, Bethune 
said : 

‘‘For myself and for iny friend DiickmriinjUn 
Mookerjia, I make answer before these witnesso.s, that 
we accf'pL the gilt and assurance of Lius land accord- 
ing to the loiTii and tenure of this same <leed : and 
further fur myself 1 promise and undertake, in the* 
j>iv\serice of this eomiJany, lliat, if hie and alulily be 
grunted to nie, 1 will build uj’on this spot a school 
for the education of Hindu girls, which with the 
bJessnigs of God, 1 trust may be destined hereafter 
to produce effi'cts wortliily entitling it to liave a 
namr* m tlie annals of the land. 

*Tt IS probal)le, Sir, that liierc arc many persons* 
present who do not know' that the ceremony 
through which w*e hu\e just, gone, for giving us the 
uwiuii.^hip of this laiKl, is the most ancient and 
honorable form of con\ e3^anf (' of land known to tho 
English law. It has been selected on this oceadon^ 
not merely far that reason, not merely because ot 
the remarkable analogy which it boars to the simple 
forms that have ibeen immcmorially used in Eastern 
countries, but also, and e.*^peei:illy, because it has 
given >ino opportunity of i)ul)licly associating with 
myself, and enables mo openly to proclaim my 
gratitude to, the enlightened man who stands near 
me, to whom jointly with myself, the land has been 
convc 3 ^ed. Duckinarimjun Mookerjia was an utter 
stranger to ino : I Jeid uc»\('r before heard liis name, 
when he introduced himself to me a year and a half 
ago, for the juirpose of letting me know' that he had 
heard of my intention of founding a female school 
for the benefit of his country : tliat he could not 
bear the thought that it should be said hereafter of 
his countrymen that they had all stood idly looking 
on, without offering any help in furtherance of tho 
good work : und in short without further preface, 
that he wa.s the proprietor of a piece oi ground m 
Calcutta, A':ilu(;d, as 1 have since learned, at about 
twelve thousand rupees, which he placed fn'ely and 
unconditionally at my disposal for the use of the 
school. It was a noble gift, and nobly given. 1 subse- 
quently was enabled to possess im 3 ’self of some 
adjoining slips of hind, until at last we became 
proprietors of the whole of that wdiich bv tho 
munificent liht'vality of the Government of Bengal, 
exercised, and Avas in substance told, in the letter 
announcing their decision, exiircssly to testify their 
approval of my design, we were permitted to ex- 
change far this more valuable and far more eligible 
site on w^hich we are new inel. It is due to 
Duckinarunjun Mookerjia that liis name should be 
had in perpetual remembrance in connexion with 
the foundation of the school.** 

9. The Bengal Hurkaru and India Gauitte, Nov. 9. 1850. 





Referring to ttie sytdboT of the Asoka tree, Bethune 
iaid : 

**You have Been posseBsion of this land sy^mboll- 
calJy given, by deliviiry to ns of a young Asoca' tree, 
-whioh I hop^ that one of the ladies present will 
presently do us the honour of planting in a cons* 
picuous place, in that which is intended to become 
the garden of tlie school. The choice of this parti- 
cular tree for the purpose has not been made un- 
advisedly br without meaning. I am told that its 
Bengali name is not unhily paraphrased us 'I'rce 
of Gladness,' It is coniinendt^l for this day’s 
ceremony, not only by the graccfulnrsa of its foliage, 
and the surpassing beauty of its flowers, but also 
because it is, held in es]>ecial honour among Hindu 
women. 1 understand that formerly they believed 
that, by eating its bldsaoiiis, they should bring a 
blessing on their children ... 1 propose tberefire 
and henceforth that the Asoea tree be made the 
symibol of female education in India ; and not only 
here, but by, every school which has been recently 
established in the villages round Oilcutta in imi^a- 
tation of this, and near all those which shall here- 
after bo multiplied in the land, I suggest that an 
Asoea tree be planted, a new tree of liberty, to 
remind us uf Uie bond of fellowship which unites our 
labours in the common cause."^** 

After the ceremony had been over, the distinguished 
persons of the assemblage were taken to Dakshina- 
ranjan’s house on the Sukeas' Street. There they were 
feasted sumptuously. They separated at about 9 p.ra. 

vm 

Bethune bore the cxi)enBes of the institution from 
his own pocket amounting to eight hundnid rupees 
per month. The cost of the school-building was esti- 
mated to be not less than forty thousand rupees which 
also he was to bear. In Dec(*inber, 1850, Bethune 
appointed Pandit IsW'ar Chandra Vidyasugar, Secretary 
to the school. We have it on the authority of Sainbhu 
Chandra Vidyaratna, the biographer of Vidyasagar, 
that the latter induced many respectable Hindus to 
aoT 


(iend their girls h6re. Frbih the B&me ao\xm Vft 
that before the proposed building was completed, the 
Hindu Female l^hool was transferred to a house on 
the south-^ast corner of the College Square. This hoise 
had been previously occupied by David Hare’s Patal- 
danga school, later known as the Hare School. The 
Hindu Female School soon attracted such influential 
Bengalis as Debendranath Tagore and Raja Kalikrislma 
Bahadur to its side, and the number of its students 
increased to eighty in the middle of 1851. We find : 

''One of the -most imfluemtial Natives in Cal-' 
cutta, Debendranath Tagore, has added his own 
daughter to the long list of eighty female children 
already rcc(uving instruction in this Institution, and 
the Raja Kali Krishna Bahadur, wlio occupies the 
most prtjminent position in Hindu Society in the 
metroijolis has accepted the office of its president.”^ 

Bethune s life was cut short by death on 12th 
August, 1851. But it was found that ho had made by 
will, a gift of his Calcutta proi»erly worth Rs. 30.000 
to the school. Lord and Lady Dalhousie look keen 
interest in the progres.s of Bcthiine's institution. Lady 
Dalhousie often visitcMi the school of her own accord 
and spent acme time with the young girls. After the 
demise of Bcihiine, Lord Dalhousie took uj) the school 
as one of his private charges, wliicli cost him seven 
hundred rupees a month. On his recommendation the 
Court of Directors agreed iinnuMiiately to run the 
school in a desi)atch dati'd November 9, 1853.^ They 
suggested that a monthly fee sliould be levied on each 
one of the girl students. This was not thought 
expedient by Dalhousie. He, however, borc' the burden 
as a sacrcMl trust from Bethune till his departure from 
India on March 6, 1856. Thus Bothune’s school com- 
pleted it.s first pliase. 

11. The Caliutta Christian Observer for Auguvt, ISfU, pp. 3?8. 

12. Selections from Educational Records, Part II, by J. A. Rioh-^, 
p. 61. 
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S e oer^wy of layiM the foundatioa-stone ot Bethune’a Hindu Female School in Cornwalhs 
lare, Caloutta, on November «, 1850. Bethune is seen addressing the assembly. To his immediate 

left stands Dakshinaranrjan Mukhejji 



jf v.-.j' Sepdar Patol a^r^ng a raUic meeUng at Indore wb^ he visited the pbwe to open the 
^ \ MOOBd eeanon of the l.N.T.tT.C. held between eth to 8th May. To the right Pfctel ia H. H. 
Holkar, to bis left ia H. H. QwaHor and next tc him is Maniben Patel 




THE WONDER WORLD OE ANTS 

Br K. D. PAUL 


Of ^ the locial insects of the world, ants are the largest 
aPd most successful, comprising over 6,000 different forms, 
three-quarters of which inhabit tropical countries. They 
are* however, cosmopolitans and arc found from the out- 
skirts of the Arctic regions to the Tropics, and from the 
forest lines of the highest mounuins to the plains and 
even deserts, 

• 

Social CoMMUNirisa 

Ants live in social communilies inhabiting nests known 
as formicaries which are built in a bewildering variety of 
architecture. The nest is usually constructed in the soil 
beneath si ones or logs or at the base of a large tree or 
in the walls and floorings of buildings. Some classes build 
mounds consisting not only of excavated soil, but also of 
leaves, branches, straw, etc., so arranged as to form an 
elaborate system of galleries and outhouses. Other classes 
live in cavities in stems, thorns, petioles of flowers, bul- 
bous roots, etc. The red tree ant lives in nests in foliage 
of trees. 

I 

The Weaver Ants 

The red ant is also known as the ‘'weaver ant.” It 
constructs its nest by drawing and binding together the 
leaves of several adjacent shoots which later on dry up. 
The sticking is done with silken thread exuded by the 
ant-larvac whom the workers hold in tliier jaws and use 
as living shuttles. The iarvae are applied to the edges of 
the leaves held together and wherever they touch a thread 
of silk is deposited. In addition to the main nest several 
outhouses are 4uilt in the same way, some of which are 
used for storing food material and others as cattle slied« 
in which ^ ant cows” are kept. The nests are usually 
small but sometimes they are as big as a football, and 
-are divided into many compartments. 

The "pppulation of a flourishing colony is estimated 
as between 1 to 5 lacs of .individuals. It consists of 

numerous wingless workers and soldiers, males, and 
reproductive females. These males and females 
which are winged swarm at certain seasons. Mating 
takes placi^ outside in the open, usually in the sir, 
soon after* which the males die. The fertilixed female 
known as the queen sheds her two pairs of wings and 

starts a new colony. She lays her eggs in the 

cavity of the nest and feeds the larvae when they eiperge. 
The larvae after pupating in cocoons of silk spun by them- 
selves emerge as wingless workers, who at once take 

care of the larvae and the queen. The queen afterwards 
devotes herself to egg-laying only. Her normal span of 
Ufa h 10-15 yean. 


Socialism 
• « 

A formicary is a socialist state par excellence. The 
wonderful industry and pcrseverence of ants is proverbial. 
Socialism in its highest expression, where Individualism 
is voluntarily sacrificed for the weifaie of the society to 
a degree unattained by humans, is reached by ants. The 
urge and endeavour that we find in tiie formicary is, 
liowever, only instinctive and not intelligent. 

Ants show a remarkable degree of progress on the 
ladder of civilization. Hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
modes of life appear to have succeeded each other much 
in a similar manner as in the case of Man. 

The most primitive tribes of ants are carnivorous and 
hunt mainly small insects. They possess powerful jaws 
and are specially suited for the purpose. 

Ants that keep Cows 

The pastoral ants keep herds of aphides (plant lice), 
aud scale-insects commonly known as ‘anl-cows'\ whom 
they protect end domesticate in their formicaries. They 
collect newly-laid eggs of the aphides and scale-insects 
and keep them in their nests during the winter. On 
hashing, the larvae are taken out and nourished on their 
natural food plants. The ants tend them with the ^greatest 
fidelity and protect them from their natural enemies. In 
return the ants obtain from them a sweet and nutritious 
seciPiion known as ‘"lioney-dow” by stroking them with 
their antennae and jaws, thereby inducing them to void 
the colourless sweet droplets. When, an ants’ nest con- 
taining these “cows" is disturbed the workers are seen 
to pick them in their jaws and carry them down the 
gelleries into safety. During raids in which one com- 
niuiiity attacks tlie formicary of another, these cows are 
considered as prifclrss booty and it is a siglit to see 
them changing masters repeaiedly duiing the encounters 
which arc generally very hazardous. 

Ants thvt Cultivate Gardens 

The agricultural ant« cultivate certain'^ fungi in special 
gardens which by a judicious system of weeding and 
pruning they keep from all undesirable varieties. The 
fungus gardens are manured with their faeces and pieces 
of leaves which they cut off from plants and trees and 
carry over their heads. The* ants do not allow the fungus 
livphae to grow into mushrooms which would ^ normally 
result, but only allow them to produce small round white 
bromatia on which they feed. 

The harvesting ants collect seeds in granaries which 
arc generally built not more than feet under ground. 
If the grain becomes damp, it is brought out to dry to 
prevent it from germinating. 
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Hoab^building Ants 

Some aau are known to build regular roads to faoiU* 
late movement through herbiage. Roads are built in ail 
directions from the Best, and are as broad as 6 incites 
near the nest hut iiai rower farther off. These are kept 
perfectly clean of all outgrowth. From morn tiU late in 
the night the endless streams of workers are seen going 
out along lhe^e routes irr search of food and returning 
laden* with their burdens to their formicaries. 

Living Bridcks 

Certain species of aiUs are known to stretch across 
wide gaps by holding on to each other by their specially 

•:0 


long waists to form a chain. It is even said by some 
observers that some species are able to cross small streams 
in this way. 

With very few exceptions, ants belonging to one com- 
munity are hostile to those of an other community, even of 
the same species. However, no one community will dare to 
raid the formicary ot another because generally their rela- 
tive strength is almost equal which xSakes the undertaking 
very dangerous. Among the natural enemies of antb are 
spiders, tiger l)Ceiles,' frogs, loads, blind snakes, some 
birds, moles, shrews, s<*ulv ant -eaters, and sometimes -ecen 
bears and monkeys. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


BvocMgruL esHblishmenl in funning is the goal of more 
than 200,000 members of the Future Farmers of America, 
a national organisation ol high school boys who have 
chosen agriculture as their lifetime career. These boys, 
aged 14 to 21, are studying vocational agriculture in 
15,^ rural high schools throughoiil tlu^ United States, 
Hawaii and Puf?rto Rico. They find in the activities 
of the Future Farmera of America, popularly called the* 
FPA, a laboratory wherein they can apply classroom 
theories and lessons to actual work on the farm. 

The organization had its beginning in 1917 when 
the Federal Government first approi)riatcd funds to aid 
state schools which gave vocational training in agri- 
culture. Within a few ye^ire the vocational agriculture 
students began to form local clubs. Local clubs 
co-opernted in various programs and activities and state 
organizations developed. In 1928 under the 6ponsorshil> 
of the UnittMi States Office of Education the boys 
decided to co-oitlinate all local and state vocational 
agriculture clubs into a national organization and called 
it the Future Farmers of America. 

The primary aim of the Future Farmers of America 
is the development of agricultural leadership, co 
operation and citizenship. Thi.« is the creed to which 
the future farmers adhere: 

believe in llie future of farming, with .h faith 
born not of words but of deeds. . . 

1 believe tliat to live and wotk on a good farm is 

pleasant as well os challenging 

** I believe in leadership from ourselves and respect 
from others 

believe that rural America can ancf will hold 
true to the best traditions in our national life 
and that I can exert an influence in my home 
and community which will stand solid for my 
part in that inspiring task.” 

(^IGANZZATION HAS 6,000 CraFTBRS 
Die FFA has more than 6,000 chapters. In these 
^eUiilpleni the boys, working on individual and group 


project®, progress from ‘'Greeu Hands’* '‘Chapter 
Hands/* tlum to “State Farmers” and finally “American 
Farmers.” These designations denote the successive 
degrees of achievement .shown by the boys in farming 



A local chapter meets in a school class-room 
under the leadership of an elected president 


practices, scholarship, school ai^ community leadership. 
The highest honor for which vocational agriculture 
students compete is the ”Btar Farmer” award. Each 
year four outstanding "American Farmer” candidates 
receive this award at the national FFA ConvMtieai 


nm)R£ FARMERS OF AMERICA 
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whi«b Is held in Kansas City in the mid-western state 
of Miasouri, at the same time as the American Royal 
Livestock Show. 



A lurmer from the south-western rtate of 
Oklahoma rereived the 1945 “Star Farmer” 
award 

The FFA makes farming mean something to its 
members. The boys are encouraged to go at the business 
of fanning scientifically and earn while they learn. In 
school tliey take full advantage of the miflchine shop 
and carpentry work, livestock, crop and pasture improve- 
ment courses abd other instniction in agriculture. 

Out of school the vocational agriculture instructor 
follows up classroom theory 'by advising the young 
farmer on individual and club projects on a year- 
round basis. He visits the boys on their homo farms, 
constantly ^exposing them to the latest and most worth- 
while * developments in agriculture and guides them in 
actual farm work. In this way PPA members make as 
much progress in five or six years as many farmers do 
in a lifetime. 


The Flathead Chapter’s Dairy Herd ImproveMURt 
Association resulted in higher production per eow and 
in improved feeding practices. Milk testing was done 
in the school laboratoiy by the boys. Over several 
years they have acquired several head of outstanding 
breeding stock for use not only of FFA members but 
by local farmers as well. This revolving-ring live- 
stock program is responsible for the many purebred 
or registered herds of sheep,* dairy cattle, beef and 
.swine in the community. 

Putting into practice their leasons in mechanioal 
drawing and shup work, the incumbers of the Flathead 
Chapter repaired or constructed 85 largo farm machines 
and pieces of farm equipment such as hay stackers, 
l>iu*k rako.-v. sawiaills, electric brooders, solf-feoders and 
hog houses. Their slogan is. “If you can’t buy it, 
build it.” The boys also own a 22-acrp tract of land 
whieli they u.se to demonstrate the proper management 
of farm w’oodland to obtain a sustained yield and the 
greatest return. 

Many of the boys of the Flathead Chapter are on 
the school honor roll. Scholarship is stimulated by 
having "Big Brothers”-- old members — help new boys, 
and by holding meetings on ”how, to study.” GradualLv 
the chapter is building a library of periodicals and 
books of special interest to the farmers. 

Tliis FFA chapter won the school soft-ball 
championship, held a father and son banqiiei., gave a 
picnic for the Homo Economic girls, and attended a 
summer camp in Glacier National Park. 

'i'ROUBLliSOME I*ltoHJ,EMS DbALT WlTli 

FFA chapter meetings are continued under ths 
sponsorship of the local vocational agriculture instructor 
for FFA alumni and other adult, farmers. Here young 
boys and adult farmers exchange ideas and experiences, 
discuss new projects for the community, and have 
round-table discussions by authorities on .such subjects 
as 7 >ouItry raising, management of orchards, marketing 
of produce, pasture improvement and soil conservation. 

In Burlington, in the eastern state of New Jersey, 
a young farmer found himself with a troublesome 
problem of standing water on his farm. He pressented 
the problem at a chapter meeting. There followed an 
ei^austive discussion of plow' soles and snbsoiling to 
eliminate the formation of an impervious and deep- 
down layer in long-cultivated fields. The following 
spring after the low-lying areas had been suhsoiled as 
directed, the water vanished. 


, Chaptei's of the FFA have membership in local 

* WoBX OP Ttfzgal Chaftbb r;o-opc3rativeH through which the club members buy feed, 

Typical of the FFA \er Flathead Chapter of Kali- fertiliser, certified seed and livestock. They take part 
spell in the at, ate of Montana. In this American farm- in campaigns to prevent livestock and crop losses by 
ing community of some 8,000 population, 79 boys in inspecting and treating animals and plants for diseases 
1945 carried out largf' ^farming projects in connection and pests. Seed and soil testing is another community 
with their vocational agriculture studies. They com- pioject of FFA boys, 
pleted an average of four productive projects per mem- What Enooxtragibmbnt Can Do 

ber which produced 25,935 dollare worth of agricultural What an individual can do under the FFA can be 
products, or a net worth to each student of 672 dollars seen from the case of a poor boy in New Jersey who 
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Wanted to ba a Teterinaiian. like tnoat other boye in and eafeguard their funds. Many chapters operate 
the community he had a trap line. Under the gukianee thrift banks and in 1M5 FFA members purchased more 
of the vocational agriculture instructor be trapped and than eight million dollars worth of United States Sav- 
sold fiO dollars worth of skunk and muskrat hides, ings Bonds. During the war FFA members canned 12 



A vocational agricultural teacher advising a young future farmer 
on the selection of good corn 
which he used to buy a purebred 


million jars of fruits and vegetables, 
of which one million cans ware 
donated to th^ United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis* 
tration. 

Members of FFA feature 
landscaping, beautifying public pro- 
perty as well as improving the 
attractiveness of their farmsteads. 
They improve community picnic 
grounds on which they build out- 
door fireplaces and erect tables and 
benches. 

FFA members learn that farming 
ia a science which requires vision as 
well as brawn and brains. Th^y learn 
that the health and nutrition of 
people depend on the quality of the 
food they eat ; so each boy strives 
to raise better livestock and crops. 
He learns that the chemist can take 
farm products and transform them 
into industrial products. Wheat can 
be used to •produce alcohol whi' h 


heifer for his FFA project. The heifer 
matured, and had two heifers and 
two bull calves. Taking on more FFa 
projects the boy acquired 83 hogs, 
then 220 turkeys, later some 1,300 
chickens, and five acres of blueberries. 
In his senior year another project 
consisted in studying test plots of 
lines of corn the college agronomists 
wer^ developing He gave up his idea 
of becoming a veterinarian and was 
appointed to grow hybrid seed corn 
for the college. 

Five years later this New Jersey 
boy was specialising in the produc- 
tion of commercial hybrid seed com 
and hybrid seed sweet com on 310 
acres of land, 100 of which he had 
paid for and owned. He feeds 430 



turkeys and over 1,000 chickens with National officers of the Future Farmers of America rfrisited 

discards from his graded seeds. He President Truman in 1946 to invite him to attend the National 

practises diversified farming and * Convention of the F.F.A. in Kansas City, Missouri 
raises seed of Wong barley, soybeans, alfalfa, pump- the chemist turns into synthetic rubber. Soybeans are 


kins, tomatoes and string beans. His work schedules transformed into hard, tough plastics. 


call for six hired men. 


Members of the Future Farmers of America look to 


Encoubages Practicb op Tbbift the future with confidence. Through improved agri- 

FFA encourages the praotioe of thrift. Under culture, more satisfying farm home life^ better local 
supervised fanning projects members earn money to communities, and more efficient farmer-oitiaens, the 
fiiitojy their chapter afitivities. They learn to budget FFA creed faecoipes a xeaUtyi--^£i& 




1BE DRAMAS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Bt AMAR MUKERJI, uji., Vhj>. 


Tbb dramatic creation of Rabindranath Tagore com- 
prices about forty-five slender volumes ; and yet, the 
variety of it is so considerable that it would be almost 
impossible to say anything generally about his dramatic 
works, to discover standard of judgment that would 
meet such widely diverse plays as Valtniki Pralibha and 
Bisarjan, Sarodotsav and Raktakaravi, NaLir Piija and 
Sesh Raksha, Nabin and Kaler’yatrot Bansari and 
Nfifyanatya Shyama, It would be definitely futile to 
make a general characterization of his plays ; to say 
whether his plays are plays of ideas, or action sym- 
bolical or allegorical, realistic or romantic. They 
present such a wonderful spectacle of diverse form and 
technique, of subject-matter and method, even of 
attitude to life and towards the dramatist himself that 
a broad statement is liable to border on the point of 
.absurdity. 

For, the sources that Tagore drew from, the 
experiences that moved him to write plays and his 
method of writing and re-writing them, had been 
Wonderfully perplexing. If he had followed the Irish 
melodies and written Valmtki Pratibluif he had also 
known the Greek ideals and wTitteu Malini ; if he had 
aitempled the Siiakespearean technique and produced 
Bisarjan^ he had also developed the tragedy of silence 
and written Grihapraveah ; if he had tackled the 
Javanese technique in Tosher Desk, he had also culti- 
vated the problem drama in Bansari. Many strains and 
impulses had operated on him to produce complexity : 
realism and idealism ; allegory and symbolism ; objecti- 
fication of mood as well as depiction of action ; 
development of an idea as well os immersion in & 
theatre movement that sought fulfilment of new values. 
Rabindranath in his characteristic way had sought to 
fuse external action with internal calm, his poetic 
personality with his dramatic characters ; and the 
barrenness of plot with the creation of a most difficult 
dramatic illusion. 

For, Rabindranath’s artistic being, as be himself 
cenf eased in one of his letters, was never satisfied with 
.pne literary form. From form to form he ceaselessly 
went forward, from the most comfplicated technique to 
the barest* depiction of mood he constantly changed. 
And lo, to say that, dioma* being entirely the conflict 
of characters, Tagore’s genius is not dramatic, is to 
leave out of consideration at least a dozen plays that 
show Tagore not only going through his apprenticeship, 
but at the •height of his dramatic achievement. It is 
true that Tagore's most successful plays were those 
where he did not inflict a severe blow on the draniatic 
tradition of Bengal that Madhusudan and Dina- 
bandhu had left behind, authors whom Tagore had 
zealously read. It would be indeed an interesting fact 
to know that Tagore in his early youth read and even 
translated Shakespeare— end of all plays, Maebeth-- 
whose profound effect on the imagination of a senti- 
lad was to be The technique 


of Shakespeare was the same as that which most of 
Tagore's predecessors were trying to emulate, bringing 
in it touches of the heroic-romantic drama of the 
Elizabethan period. The predominance of one mood, 
as was in the classical Sansknit plays, gave way to the 
conflict of characters which showed themselves in 
prodigality of action that tended to be external bring- 
ing in its trail a complicated, though not effective plot. 
In the social plays it was realism that was trying to 
instil itself— a realism that degenerated often into a 
moralising straightforward statement But the Sanskrit 
tradition had not entirely disappeared, and liven in the 
indigenous theatre called yaira, which was undergoing 
a considerable secularization, while its profusion of 
songs, its continued action, and allegorical if not 
sy'mbolical treatment, were getting gradually absorbed 
into the main trends of the Bengali drama. The open- 
air stage and the emphasis on the poetic temper of the 
play rather than on its realistic appeal were the most 
characteristic features of the yatra. 

Rabindranath who grew in a most congenial 
dramatic atmosphere naturally did not allow himself 
to be led away entirely by the Western standards and 
quickly seized the technique of the indigencous drama 
which was very much coxrsistent with his own poetic 
temperament and for which he had considerable 
admiration. Tagore’s earliest plays did not therefore 
thrive on the Shakespearean model ; as a matter of 
fact, he seized most eogerly the musical drama — thanks 
to his acquaintance with the Irish melodics — and his 
Valmiki Pralibha and Mayar Khcla were musical plays. 
Tagore’s chief concern as a dramatist hod been the 
mingling of Eastern and Western styles, an objective 
that, as he himself said in his Remirdscencas, he had 
achieved : 

“From this mixed cultivation of foreign and 
native melody was born the Valmiki Pralibha. The 
tunes in this musical drama are mostly Indian, but 
they have been dragged out of their classic dignity ; 
that which soared in the sky was taught to run on 
the earth. Those who have seen and heard it per- 
formed will, I trust, bear witness that the harnessing 
of Indian melodic mwles to the service of the dram® 
has proved neither derogatory nor futile. This con- 
junction is the only special feature of Valmiki 
Pralibha*^ ' 

The other important feature of that play was that 
there Rabindranath for the first time saw the true 
emergence of his dramatic genius, particularly at ft 
time when it was undergoing a tremendoius upheaval in 
the poetic fudd. The poet in Rabindranath suddenly 
saw the dramatist in himself just as the robber in 
Valmiki saw the poet in himself ; and Valmiki Pralibha 
fructified a long stniggle to be more objective than it 
was possible to be in. the lyric. Its technique of 
constniction has nothing of the complicated structure 
of a Shakespearean play ; it was a simple story with 
suspense based on the principle that the dramatic 

I. My BMmlaittmcn, L«oSoa, 1S17, pb X9S, 
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8arpri6« iuid already beea half-told at the begiiiiUBg> 
The eoxietruetion me rather in the mould of the 
Kathakaa where **apeeoh takes on tuneful infiezLone 
whenever emotions come into play.” The play naturally 
had a single knot that had to be opened— a loose knot 
technically viewed from the point of view of the 
drama— ^t a difBicult one viewed from the angle of 
the poet's own^soul. The framework was indeed simple 
though the struggle was sharply intense— a characteiis- 
tic that was so patent in Tagore’s later plays. Valmki 
Fratibha and Kal Mrigaya broke the tradition of the 
Bengali drama, not only because they contained a 
considerable projection of Tagore’s own personality, but 
because they defied the standard of action that was 
laid down by Madhue^hudan. Mayor Khela too be- 
longed to the same genre, though of a slightly different 
type. 

"In this the songs were i'nii;»ortant, not the 
drama. In the others a series of dramatic situations* 
were strung on a thread of inelod}' ; this was 
garland of songs with just a thread of dramatic plot 
running through. The play of feeling, and not ol 
action, was its essential feature. In point of fact i 
was, while composing it, saturated with the mood 
of song.” 

By leaving aside the type of drama which Tagore's 
precthcessors had pra<?tised, he -gained in subtlety and 
elegance what he lost in mass and power. 

But Tagore wanted a greater measure of stage 
success than what his previous plays could secure and 
he veiy soon realised, because of his close association 
W'ith the theatre, that t.his was impossible without 
accepting the Shakt*spoarean technique that. Madhu- 
shudan had introduced in tlie Bengali drama. lyotir- 
indranath, Rabindranath’s brother, was in his own way 
continuing that tradition and it was really embarrassing 
for the public to witness performances based on any 
other approach. Realism was against Rabindranath ; 
the use of romantic motivation was against him ; and 
the five-act technique was against hi>m> too. The result 
wae that Rabindranath himself became inclined towards 
depiction of character through its many stages and this 
he did in Raja O Rani, Bisarjan, MaU7i% which had in 
them all the elements that the Bengalis had recently 
acquired from the British playwrights. The tradition 
of the acted verse-drama of the heroic-romantic type 
lived with the Bengali auditors and there grew too a 
devotion to political causes which led dramatishs like 
Jyotindranuth to seek a correlation between drama and 
national life. There was also the pure enthusiasm for 
dramatic Btat.cment, for ’showing e\c'ntB’ as well as 
telling them. Shakespearean ideals had degenerated in 
the hands of Bengali imitators into some kind of an 
external action and a conflict that was not the outcome 
of an inherent shortcoming in tlie character, but was 
the resultant of an external force. The four or five 
plays of this period show Tagore’s come-back to the 
tradition of his predecessors who relied on an abundant 
fare of external action and varied incidents. The 
audience was now a mixed body of spectators (for the 


admission to tiheatres by tickets had started)* who 
demanded a full-bloodi drama that must include 
vehemence of passion and fine outburste of poetical 
freusy. The stage conditions too which permitted 
multitude of shifting scenes demanded a long d^crip* 
tion which the audience would gladly listen to were it 
clothed in the fullest of poetic form. The dramatic 
structure of the numerous plays that were tlien toeing 
written had become .loose and the emphasis was not 
always on the main action and the single situation but 
on a variety of side-lights and by-sceness that catered 
for the auditor’s demand for spectacle. Tagore naturally 
apprehended the danger of such a (movement towards 
an episodic plot and felt that chaiacterization and not 
merely plot would be the chief iqtere-st of drama. He 
had not yet acquired a command over the new 
technique which was also not suited to his lyrical 
temperament and the result of the attempt that he 
made to fit himself in the dramatic tradition was the 
play Raja O Rani where he tried to shift the degree of 
emphasis from plot to character. Raja 0 Rani liowcver. 
as Tagore himself admitte<i. was not a great dnima 
though it had rich dramatic possibilities. Maybe this 
was because of Tagore’s inherent dislike for that typf' 
of drama ; maybe it was because of Tagore’s lack of 
mastery over the form that he was going to use. Rajn 
0 Rani therefore, became a "mixture of melodrama 
and superb tragedy, of carelessness and subtle art., as 
disordered a close as ever a good plot gave.”- There ib 
only a little differentiation of character with a good 
lot of "secondarily relevant maieriar’ and unequal 
distribution of emphasis in the scenes. The subplot if^ 
there too as well as the "tragic loading” of the last, 
scene whicli are reminiscent of the Elizabethan 
tradition. 

In the next play Binarjan, Tagore had revealed a 
greater mastery of the technique which he had 
pmployc*<J in Raja O Rani and showed what he oould 
achieve in dramatic characterization. The underplot 
which was bequeathed to Tagore by the* Shakespeare&n 
convention was undoubtedly there but the characters 
came to have a more differentiated and independent 
existence. The structure of the plot waa more rigidly 
moulded while the conflict attained a force that was 
unknown to bis predjsoessors. Reflection ma^e^way for 
action whose free developjaent was not hampergd by 
any external power. Bwajan had, therefore, ever been 
a tremendous success on the public stage specially 
because "the passion and the magniflceiit emotion”" 
that the play contained catered to the deniands of the 
auditors. Rabindranath however in his next* two plays 
Mdim and Chitrangada carried the technique to its 
logical conclusion and achieved a simplicity of form 
that was almost Greek. The emphasis was now on 
single action while the plot wn bereft of any compli- 
cations and even of ’Tagore's erstwhile favourite sub- 

3. RmMadNmaih Tagor* : Finn and PramafiMt by Tbomp»on, 
PMJe •*. 

3. /M., piH 
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plot. Tagore gave in theee plays bodily fonn to tbe 
noblest capacities of man to *the thought that 
wanders through etemity’’--all with the intense fervour 
of a poet’s visioii of life. Yet this period of Rabindra- 
nath’s dramatic activity shows him paying his allegiance 
to a form that was not entirely his own ; even the use 
of blank verse that he made, his introduction of the 
supernatural in ChUrangadu . his use of too anany and 
not very justifiable deaths in Raja 0 Hard and even 
uf some liorror tragedy in Malini were in keeping with 
the demands of liis age. Tagore undoubtedly used these 
devices with considerable excellence, but the main 
difficulty was that he was ever contending with his own 
subject, to evolve a technique that could meet his 
demands on the drama. It was not an easy job to 
discover a dramatic medium for such poetic soul as his, 
and there were no imodels before him. He had more- 
over to compete with the main tendency of realism 
of his ago as well as of his own attitude to life which 
was haivtoniug into a definite philosophy. 

Of it, Rabindranath had already given a hint in 
his Prakntir Parusodh, of which he later wrote in his 
Reminiacencen thus : 

“I'liis Prakritir Parisodh may be h>oked upon 
as ail introduction to the whole of my future 
literary work ; or rather, this has been the subject 
on which all my writings have dwelt — the joy of 
altiuniug Iho Iimuite within the Finite.” 

This statement has perhajis led some critics to 
opine that Tagore’s plays are mainly plays of ideas, 
riays o: ideas, they like most plays, are. But the 
question h : Is it pecessary to stop by labelling 
RMbindranti ill’s plays like that? If Rabindranath in an 
intruspoctiA'e and reminiscent mood had said that he 
had symlxilised a certain idea in a certain play or even 
that a certain quasi-philosophical approach is tlie 
burden of his plays, can we over-state the point and 
infer that his jilays lack the qualities that are dramatic? 
It is not enough to aay that because a certain <;asual 
relationshq) between two concepts run through his 
plays, they couse to be effective dramas particularly 
when we know that this approach unay well serve to 
link his plays with his other creations. Such a funda- 
mental approach to the universe may at best become 

theme of his plays where the idea ultimately 
emerges Slot as an abstraction but as a deeply imagined 
pictiy^e of tbe relationship of man with the absolute 
and speculative questions t!hat face him in his daily 
life. The conflicts of mood, matter and thought and 
the various juxtapositions of therfc in the life o" an 
individual ultimately tell us of the connexion o; a 
soul with^Che all-enveloping mysteiy of the universe. 
Tagore afforded himself the spaciousness of a philoso- 
phical doctrine undoubtedly but when he came to the 
writing of his plays he receded this* doctrine to the 
background and create^ men and women about whose 
.udstenoe and about whose relationship with the 
Jiniverse there could be no scope for doubt. At best it 
ean be said that Tagore dealt with a theme that 
belonged to the borderline of drama, i^>eeially when 


the action-sequence that gave some kind of an 
approach to the external life yielded place to a more 
perplexing pattern that communicated a spiritual 
insight. Has not Tagore himself said in some of his own 
statements about his plays that the philosophical 
approach to life that was his, was unconsciously trans- 
formed into a conflict that belonged to the characters 
of his plays and so became^ dramatically real 7 But 
Tagore never tried to deduce this dramatic conflict 
consciously from his philosiu^iii*^^! doctrines, which too 
lie could not entirely forget. This was indeed a difficult 
position, made all the more difficult by an attempt at 
reconciliation that must be made between a dramatic 
form that involves the dramatic existence of his 
dramatis personae and an underlying idea whose nature 
would seem incompatible with that form. This 4dea’ 
must have essentially a philosophical basis (m the 
widest sense of the term ‘philosophy’) and has not 
d'agore himself said with reference to his plays begin- 
ning with SarodoUav that the eternal conflict of the 
soul is between its joy that is its inherent nature and 
the facts of sorrow, states of fear, hatred, indifference 
and doubt that prevent us from attaining infinite 
bliss ? This conflict— fundamental in its nature — 
naturally involves many more things than the realisa- 
tion of a philosophical conflict in the drama. A second 
conflict runs across the first ; the closure of man’s 
senses by man’s own injunctions and appetites versus 
the urge of nature through the call of seasons to open 
the scii.ses in order that man may meet one another 
more intimately.* These two conflicts practically 
involve everything that a good tragedy can contain. 
Ultimately they are reduced to a conflict between the 
vision of the cosmic unity where everything from 
dust to galaxy is held together, and the impulse of the 
individual to fulfil its unity by breaking away from 
the separations of life, in time and space. In this 
pattern, action is sometime an element of the seen life 
of human relations but it is an element of the unseen 
life too particularly wlien Rabindranath’s relationship 
betwcHjn the individual and tbe total is not always on 
a ground levt?l, but betwf-*en the individual synthesis 
of various human powers and the supertotality in which 
I hi* powers subsume.® 

Tliere aic natiiriilly, as Prof. Cousins has pointed 
out. two directions of movement^-one towards the 
material and the external, the other towards the 
internal and the spiritual ; the outward-movement with 
its emphasis on these things that pertain to the senses 
and the internal movement with its intuition of natural 
and inescapable unity. Action under such condition 
comes to have the force of a symbol — ^ond has not 
Rabindranath talked of *imovement’ frequently in his 
play^— which conversely assumes the character of 

4. Tagore hv D. P. Mnicerji. p. 120. 

.*1. “Tauon- on Taporp” li\ J. H. CniisinR In Gunidev Tagora, 
p. pt Mjq. 

fi. C/. "With thr Hindu philoRopher^ Tagore bnlievev in the 
gradual perfection of individual* till the ideal ia attained. The eiml 
had to paRB through many Jivea before the goal fa reached.’* PkUotapky 
ot Rmhindranath Tagora by Radhakriahnan. p. dW 
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ftction. A good instance of this is in Sarodbiaav itself 
as well in where in the story of the tranaforxna- 
tion of the personalities to states of complete fulfil- 
ment, is concentrated 'the infinite action that is 
necessary to attain the infinite being.’ The songa too of 
the plays of Tagore’s second period are remarkable not 
merely for their structural use but for their suggestive- 
ness often as pure epitomes of spiritual truths. 

Such an unforeseen use of 'action’ has led. many 
critics to say that Tagere’a middle plays have no 
action. They say that there may be philosophy in 
Tagore but of action there is none in his plays, ever 
missing the fact that Tagore’s technique of life is in 
fact BO much dynamic that 'action’ becomes its in- 
herent property and does not wait for external impetus 
and even canalization. The world that Tagore creates 
is not an unreal or too real one, though it is consider- 
ably different from the world we are accustomed to 
find in drama. As a mental world it had its own 
standard of truthfulness ; as a world of Tagore’s own 
personal experience, its own modicum of truth, 
fiabindranath's means may often be of utter suggestive- 
ness, but his end was to depict s world that was true 
and exceedingly proximate ; a standard of emotional 
and spiritual reality that he had himself felt and 
experienced. The Post O.ftec, for example, presents a 
feeling of an acutely intense world, a play that has a 
veiled truth at the back of its eternal elusiveness. The 
Cycle of Spring too is not a cycle of spring whose 
revolution can be seen with physical eyes, it contains 
essentially the exuberant high spirits and fun, the 
irrepressible abandon of eternal youth. The beauty of 
Babindranath’s symbolism lies in the use of irrealities 
as symbols of an intensely real world. 

The difficulty however arose when Tagore found 
that his technique was not successful on the public 
stage and that even scholars differed vastly in opinion 
about the success or failure o^ his plays. The first and 
apparent reason for such a mixed reception was that 
Ids auditors had never seen anything of this kind 
before. The second reason is a more psychological one. 
Tagore perhB])a residing in his own plane of conscious- 
ness did not have a correct idea of his auditor’s plane 
of consciousness with the result that his reality became 
his auditor’s fantasy. Queen Sudarshana’s trouble was 
Tagore’s own trouble ; his public could not discover 
the real king. Tagore's demand on the sensibilities of 
his audience was more than they could reciprocate and 
so his plays like Nabin, Ritu-U hkav, etc,, failed once 
to be popular successes. To be 'more precise, Tagore’s 
real shortcoming was not that his plane of reality was 
entirely beyoud the comprehension of the common man 
but that he sometimes refined the material world 
rather too much — adding to. it occasionally a very 
mystic tone. The meaning would bo more clear if it 
is pointed out that in the re-written version of his 
plays, Rabindranath achieved a larger measure of 
pQptilar success by giving a more concrete touch to the 
whole theme, as it were, by making his imagery more 


ratiooal than mystical. Agidn, the limited success that 
came to his Nature dramas where the ^irits of nature 
have been symbolised to an almost unforeseen extent, 
was not because people understood their meaning but 
because the show attracted the eye and the ear more 
than the intellect. Flowers like malaiit madhavi, etc., 
were sometimes invested with a human touch to give 
some kind of an appeal to an etherial symbolisation. 
Again, in some plays the unreality of the action, has 
been matched by an intensely poetic dialogue, and an 
imagety tliat is more human than can be rea6ons.bly 
expected in such plays. 

Another reason for such a confusion about the use 
of 'action’ in Rabindranath is the recurrence in some 
shape or other, of the same theme and of the lyric 
strain which, as Tagore himself admitted, disturbed the 
dramatic texture of his plays. It is also true that the 
germ of many of his plays can be seen in bis lyrics. And 
■moreover, the over-use of songs which people always 
took to be lyrical without caring to appreciate their 
dramatic propriety^ provided another source of confu- 
sion. What Tagore essentially did was that, particu- 
larly in his later plays, he used a kind of vocabulary 
that was well known in his poetry with the inevitable 
consequence that his public which had been humming 
his strains of music failed to detect the dramatic in 
the songs*. The emotion was naturally the same but 
bis dramatic emotion was different from the poetic 
emotion in the sense that the former had a movement, 
a direction and also a crisis which the latter had not. 
It is said that the drama is more objective than the 
lyric poetry and with Tagore particularly the distinc- 
tion was sharp like a razor’s edge, and movement from 
one stage to another was merely a matter of degrees. 
Sorodotsav, for example, is one of the most original 
and delicate of Tagore's plays, one with the most 
attenuated action, one of which it will be easiest to 
say that it is undramatic. Yet the play is essentially 
dramatic in conception and tone, as the beginning song 
itself would suggest. Its emotion is the most delicate 
of emotions, an idea of which has ' been given "in 
Tagore’s lecture on the Philosophy of Leisure. Yet the 
drama develops not merely on one central 'emotion’ but 
on a chain of 'emotions’ that clash with each other in 
a way that becomes dramatic. It involves essentially 
a refinement of method that has often been ‘ mistaken 
as a confusion of form. The same is almost ti*ue of 
Achalayalan where the dramatic intensity of the climax 
lies in the perspective that it unfo1ds-~the prospect of 
a free communion with Nature which not only destroys 
but creates. 

What Tagore, unlike some other creative writers, 
wonderfully combined in his plays were attitudes that 
had been for long accepted to be antagonistic: spiri*- 

7. and B, For iaitance. Valmiki Piatibfa had Itf aanp lo atylM 
that ara dramatic. *TIm Telana atyl« of Indian nodea apoeially lend* 
itaeU to dramatie purpoaea, end haa baen fawittently utlUaed in thU 
woih.* My JitminiicMem, p. 19B. In moat of Ua aonfa In Ida pkv* 
Ttfovo naod fMt Mf-a. 
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tual, dnuiLatic and poetic values. Tagore bad a Itfe 
to express; he was acquainted with a powerful drama- 
tic tradition and so had an acute sense of the dramatic 
form; and yet he was a poet with his personal stan- 
dards of values and individual conflicts. An inter- 
action, or rather, a fusion of these it was, that sought 
fulfilment in his dr^na — a kind of a dcvolopment that 
involved a constant movement away from n^alism. 
Tagore’s plays, therefore, became so distinctly original 
that they dispensed with the accepted manner of 
drS.iliatic writing, and involved the confiict and fiubs(j- 
quent fusion of so many contrar.v tendencies of feeling 
and essences of the spirit that are prolongations of the 
poetic sensibility (Prakrilir Pamodh); of a personal 
kinship with the strand of thought of iiis country 
{Bisarjan ) ; of an cndciivour to discover a dramatic 
statement of emotions and moods that are personal 
(The Cyrle of Sprbig) ; and filially, of an acceptance 
within the orbit of drama of the various socio-political 
causes that were shaking the age in which he thrived 
(Achalayatun and the Mnchinr dramas). There were 
moreover, many aspects of Rabindranath’s own per- 
sonality, the various aspects of his creative self that 
delighted in experimenting with practically all forms 
of literature. The latter particularly together with his 
lyric inclinations, had their effects on the dramatic 
texture of hi.s plays — an influence that made him doubt- 
ful about the force of the effect that his plays would 
ultimately produce on fils audience. 

Dramatically speaking too, the difficulty was be- 
tween the diierse demands of characterization, and the 
depiction of mood; the demands of intellect and feeling. 
If in the pho's beginning with Raja O Rani, Ribindra- 
nath depict.^ the <;onflict and decay of (jharactor, the 
characters develop beenuso they arc driven to seek 
freedom for thcunselvcs through self-knowledge, through 
the realisation of the truth that the avoidance of sorrow 
cannot entitle j'ou to the supreme bliss. The ideals and 
faiths of the cliaracters have been shaken, as in Raja 
Ob Rani or Malini or Biaarjan, shaken by the know- 
ledge that to veer round the smaller-/ in us is not the 
summuni bonvm of human existence. The socio- 
political background of the age ^ also came to have its 
'full play and Biearjan and Achalayalan belonged 
cousiderebbly to the tyranny of a dogmatic age. Tlie 
conflict of* the plays ajiparcntly 8tarte<l as the conflict 
of warring men, though fufldamentally speaking, they 
grew to be conflicts of a different and more elemental 
order. 

The plays beginning from Sarodotshov laid greater 
emphasis this fundamental concept, which in 
Tagore’s own words was something like this: 

“The soul's expression is Joy for which he 
(man) can accept sorrow and death; he who avoids 
the path of sorrow in fear, or in laziness or doubt 
is denied the Joy in the world.” 

The conflicts in Rabindranath’s tragedies then grew 
to be conflicts between the narrow world of selfhood 
that man has created for himself and the Joy in 
universal soul that he can ever secure for himself, but 
which he unfortunately avoids because of the small 
9 * 


eddies of fears and doubs and hatreds that he creates 
around himself. The conflict of personalities naturally 
recedes to the background, iliough it is the human con- 
flict on which this inner conflict is sought to be en- 
grafted. The result was that the human beings that 
Tagore created in the plays of this period became not 
only eternal typos, but beings whose natures, actions, 
thoughts and passions became of lasting siguificauee for 
all times. An undying quality, of mankind was symbo- 
lised in them— eyinbolised in such a way that Ihcir 
spiritual significances appeal to us not through the 
medium of reason, but of feeling. It was a form of 
frymbolism that was beyond tlie competence of the 
common man W'ho was \mablc to string up hia sensi- 
bilities to the same tenor to which Tagore wanted him 
to do. Tlie profusion of songs and the use of everyday 
speech carried to its porfeciion of ut.terenoe helped the 
creation of the necessary atinosphert' — an atmosphere 
of soul-existence as contrasted to mere physical being. 
In The Cycle of Rjrring which is the last play of this 
period, this u.se of symbolism was carried to its far- 
thest point. In that play particularly, symbolism con- 
sisted in regarding the whole natural world as a symbol 
of an inner spiritual reality, of a spiritual truth that 
verges on the right side of pantheism. Death and 
birth; resurrection and destruction; these transcended 
the Poet’s being and g:ive it a glow that was almost 
mystical. The result is that the plot is reduced to its 
baresf simplicity and the dialogue comes almo.st to 
the point of silence, imparting a magnificent solemnity 
to hi.s plays, anil effect llinf Tsigore’s recently developed 
stage-cnift sought to fulfil. His formal pal tern tended 
to bo more commen.snr.ate with the bii.sic idea; the 
continued action, the minimum stage devices and the 
siicc('.sgful enhiinconitmt of poetie exi^rc-s'-ion, all further- 
ing the effect. The dramatic action hud been minimised 
without disturbing the artistic impressiveness of suffer- 
ing, ultimately identifying the dramatic action with the 
dynamics of his philosojdiy®. 

In the next serie.s of plays begimning with 
Muhladhara, the symbolic pattern which is mostly 
atmo'^ihcric, has tended to disappear while his plays 
seek to aasimilat;e within themselves some of the viUl 
trends of the age of machinery. To make machinery a 
protagonist had been the objective of dramatists like 
Capek and Riire and Toller. They showed machinery 
as an active agent that directly moulded the behaviour 
of the characters and the order of the society they 
lived in. But Tagore allegorized Ihe machinery and 
instead of making it stand before us as a living being 
kept it at a distance (as in Mukta^Jhara) as an object 
of terror and perhaps, hatred. Its infliionces on men 
were shown to us— or rather, a manifestation of the 
influences — at work in a society which had not forgotten 
the intimations of immortality. On the one hand, we 
have the sense of feeling of the joys of free existence 
while on the other the sense of an intellectual compre- 
hension of the evils of machinery. The two faculties 
of ratiocination and feeling have to work together in 

SMmat dupter oa ReaUsatiofi in Action, pngo U9 at Mf. * 
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unison if we expect to understand the plays— a combi- 
nation that does not produce eymboUsm of tlic highest 
typo but an allegoiy of the common variety. That 
Tagore understood this, is evident from his two explana- 
tory statements in which he sought to clarify his mean- 
ing — a comprehension of which in itself is more intel- 
lectual than it was in his* previous plays. When Tagore 
had sought to slash the world of ratiocination and 
actuality he did it by moahs tliat belonged to the world 
he was seeking to slash; the occasional imimortal visita- 
tions that Nandita and Abhijit get are washed off by 
the many lines in the plays that read ^ke Shavian 
propaganda. Moreover, the plays give only one side 
of our experience of machinery and though the inner 
struggle was there, the outer struggle took the upper 
hand. The treatment that Tagore gave to the theme 
was the result of a conscious effort to accommodate 
certain trends of international thought into drama. Or, to 
be more precise, it may be said that in the plays of this 
period, there is a mixture of allegory and realism, where 
the machineiy is an epitome while the characters are 
natural, preserving in between them an artistic consis- 
tency that is remarkable. 

In the next cycle of plays, we notice Rabindranath 
celebrating the seasons of the year, giving to Nature a 
dramatic scope different from what he had given her in 
his earlier plays.' In his previous plays, Nature wa.s 
used to suggest the world surrounding the actox^; now 
Nature came to have the importance she had in the 
Sanskrit dramas“. Here he gave to Nabire the expres- 
sion of certain emotions by means of his peculiar 
imagery and discovered in her a certain human affinity 
that was the product of a deep personal contact. The 
playlets of this period have, therefore, little action in 
the common sense of the word and have rarely the 
catastrophe that belongs to tragedy. Rabindranath here 
for the first time shows the extent to which Nature can 
through the call of the seasons help us to regain our 
lost bliss and to mingle with the Infinite that is within 
UB. The festive appearance is already there, and also 
the sanctity of the ritual ; Rabindranath could very 
conveniently in plays like Basantotmv, Barshamangal, 
Scshbarshayif Nataraj, Nahin and Sundar use a kind of 
symbolism, that transcended the limits of allegory and 
lived not only by its atmosphere but by a musical re- 
petition oi^ intensely poetic images and imageries. Sal 
trees, hokul trees and flowers sing in chorus at the ad- 
vent of the spring or at the commencement of the rains. 
Thc.se natural objects have sometimes been associated 
with arbitrary qualities but very soon they have been 
enriched by tender human values that gndear these 
seasons to us. It is then converted into a mystical 
experience where Nature breathes the spirit of joy and 
freedom in mankind and doea not become, as in Synge, a 
protagonist. Nature remains a contiiiuously surprising 
source of imageries whose combinations conjure up ideas 
that do not entirely belong to the region of drama but 
of Isrrieal poetry. Nature does not merely develop a 
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background or create an atmosphere as in SaradoUav df 
Phalgunii she has a distinct existence that thrives on 
human affinity and human response. For, with 
Rabindranath natural beauty is not merely one of the 
many forms of beauty that he loves, it is an actor 
recognised by us, an actor who has the pulsation of life 
and rhythm of movement as much as human beings 
have. I'he most important point about Rabindraqath’s 
treatment of nature, particularly in the season-plays, is 
that he has inteni^ed the almost mystic appeal of 
Nature by the profusion of songs and by all other 
means of suggestion which he with a prolonged stage 
experience could think of. As in the plays of Synge, 
Nature here does not reveal herself in terms of character, 
thought and fate, though Nature .without human touch 
has no significance either. 

From the point of view of dramatic technique too, 
this period is remarkable for its plentiful use ‘of songs, 
even at a jeopardy to the dramatic moment or moments. 
The prose dialogue was also being reduced to its barest 
minimum and the dance was being employed to clarify 
the delicate moments of emotional tension that the 
songs contained. The tempo of the drama concentrated 
itself in song to seek its outlet again in dance. 

The development from the drama of the seasons to 
dance dramas was therefore logical. In technique it 
asserted in a new way the virtue of convention and 
formality, exploiting to the full the expressiveness of 
design in speech, movement, stage-setting and music. 
Tagore's ambition was naturally the enhancement of 
expression that sought its freedom from the conflict 
between the lyric poet and the dramatist. The verbal 
contents of the play cainc to he concentrated in songs 
from which it again wanted to go out to the dance and 
the following statement is fairly indicative of the 
change: “The events of human life in their outward 
aspects are all displayed as movement. So when any 
event of an outstanding importance has to be portrayed, 
it is but natural that its movement should be given 
a corresponding dignity by the addition of rhythmic 
grace. The dance here is just giving of rhythmic 
prominence to the events of a stoiy, keeping in the 
background or leaving altogether the words. In drama 
where the words are 'metrical, it is surely inconsistent 
to leave the movements realistic. Our very' word for 
drama or play nataka shows that the dance was its 
. essential feature.” “ This not merely involved the 
acceptance of a new dramatic technique born out of e 
consideration for the poet in the theatre but of a 
fuller accepance and realisation of the use of symbolism 
in the theatre. As regards Rabindranath’s attitude 
towards the theatre it would be wise to recollect that 
almost from the very commencement of his dramatic 
career, he was never an admirer of the modem attempt 
at making scenic representation usurp the place of 
imagination. His opinion was that the deliberate 
pursuit of scenic reaUsm was antagonistic to the law 
of dramatic art and that the dramatic illusion must 
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iiltimatdiy spring from the active and unreetrictod 
exercise of the imaginative faculty of the author, 
actor and audience combined. Such an approach to 
the theatre was perhaps because of the influence of 
tlie Sanskrit tradition, on the one hand, and of the 
demands of his poetic temperament on the other. 
But it was essential that an equilibrium was established 
between the poetic drama of his type and the craze 
• for ^action’ that was in Bengal without which no 
drama could be successful on the public; stage of 
Bengal twenty years ago. Moreover, the Dramatic 
School at Santiniketan was bubbling with a now 
enthusiasm for fine arts, an enthusiasm whose outcome 
was in the shape of highly collaborative plays like his 
dance-dramas where the poet, the dancer and the 
musician combined td make the plays what they wore. 
‘Action’ in these dance-dramas came to be inhcjrcnt in 
the character of things and the realistic fidelity made 
way for the i)rofundity of emotions that exist only in 
solitude and in silence. And the Poet’s effect flowed 
finally from an imagery of emotion that is intense to 
the complex use of different media towards a single 
end — and effect about which Tagore had very little 
doubts himself, thanks to his acquaintance with the 
Javanese and No plays. 

Such an approach to the theatre and such an 
use of 'action’ immediately necessitated a peculiar 
assembling and ordering as symbols which as noted 
already added in its turn a function to action itself. 
Instead of treating a plot as something that illumi- 
nates human character, Tagore identifies action with 
emotion— action that does not flow from and is not 
entirely dcqiendent on character but invokes instead 
some of the most subtle emotions of the soul-life. 
Truly speaking, Tagore dwells on mood, the mood of 
suspense, of suffering, of beauty expressed in terms of 
the submission of the soul to the all-enveloping 
mystery. Not that 'action’ was, really speaking, con- 
centrated in the very movement of thought, in the 
progress of mood, which in their turn created an 
element of the -unseen life of the soul presented not 
only in an atmosphere charged with symbolism but 
through a medium of expression that is remarkably 
itymbolic — ^we mean, dance. Of this form Tagore 
indicated* some new possibilities in his dance-dramas 
where» dances, unlike some of his previous plays, were 
not merely illustrative of tfee verbal contents of the 
T-lay or its songs, but became a complete imaginative 
^mbol of all that Nataraja grymboliscs. Natir Puja is 
pci’haps the most important play from that point of 
view becaufih there the dance is a part of the dramatic 
incident itself and so becomes a crucial factor in the 
development of the play. Dance there is not merely a 
peg on which the motivation hangs but is a symbolism 
of the transcendence of an aesthetic world. Dance, 
poctiy, song and colour form a complete harmony 
which affects the complex aesthetic life of Srhnati 
so that she is herself freed from her own limited being 
and becomes a part of the universal existence. Later 
in the dance dramas of Chitrangada, ChamMika and 


Shyama, it was throxigh the dance movements that 
realistic 'action’ was sought to be portrayed — as a 
matter of fact it went so far that; as Mr. D. P. Mukerji 
has admitted, in certain scenes "dancing attained self- 
government.’’ In these plays Tagore gave through 
dance, as Yeats did in some of his plays, the expression 
to certain emotion in a way that seemed to strike at 
the roots of dramatic convention. But, “to have been 
more dramatic in the conventional sense would have 
done less for drama.” 

Yet, in spite of all these Tagore’s plays were half 
as much successful on the public stage of Bengal as 
were the plays of some of the second-rate dramatists. 
This has induced critics to say, that in spite of all 
theoretical peculiarities that we might have in Tagore’s 
plays, they are fundamentally deficient in certain 
qualities that arc theatre’s peculiarly own. It is a 
difficult point to face yet a point that has to be 
squarely met. The answer would however be clear if it 
is recognised firstly that by one straight jump Tagore 
carried the dramatic tradition of Bengal so much 
forward that the people could not equally advance in 
time — a statement that is substantiated by the growing 
popularity of Tagore’s plays today. The other reason 
i-' more complicated and technical than the first one. 
Tagore’s plays rex cal a ^leculiar progress in the dex^e- 
lopmcnt of form in the sense that instead of going *10 
passion and characterization for the making of his plays, 
he relied on a kind of a symbolism which thrived on 
suggestion. It was perhaps also because of the fact that 
against the real world of drama that his contemporaries 
used in their plays, Tagore used in his, a purely 
mental world where the progression was from outward 
to inward, fiom a world of intellect to a world of 
mood or perhaps, an ideal world of the spirit. The 
other difficulty with the plays of Tagore was the 
dominating interest of a personal conflict that they 
contained — a conflict whose true appeal is not of the 
nature of a mass appeal, as we have in theatre, but 
of the type of a contact that an individual establishes 
with his personal deity. This personal feeling the poet 
can hardly share with the audience, particularly when 
the "tragedy doe.s not become the tragedy of a com- 
munity but icmains the tragedy of the individual.” 

“A poet,” as R. Peacock has admitted, “trying 
to create his own tragic values enters the arena ot 
opinion ; his audience Joses its cohesion and 
emotional unity ; we disagree with his opinion and 
are insen.sible to his tragedy.’”” 

The difficulty is much more intensified when the 
conflict runs between the poet’s imagination and his 
auditor’s intellect, Rabindranath’s contribution to 
world’s dramatic technique would, however, be always 
remembered.* 


12. Ronald Peacock : The Poet in the Theatre, p. 130. 
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Since the termirLation of hostilities, the most complex issue 
of the hour has perhaps arisen in the shape of vrorld lood- 
sLortage fur the entire population on earth. The states- 
men, all the world over, face the cliallenge, nationally and 
internationally, bravely and intelligently, with an eye 
to the cfemanc^ of the large scarcity areas over the vast 
regions of Eurasia. On Apnl 2, 1946, the British Govern, 
ment issued a White Paper which stated the most 
alarming pjsition of world food. Production of bread 
grains (wheat and rye) in Continental Europe exclud- 
ing U.S.S.R. during 1945 autumn amounted to only 
31 million Lons, compared with 46 million tons in 1944 
and a pro-w^ar average of 69 million tons. The import 
riHiuiremcnts of Europe for the year 1945-46 (June- 
July) amounted to 15 million tons of bread grains 
coinparcHl with the pre-war imports of 3.7 imillion tons. 
In India, China, Prance, North Africa and South 
Africa and 'Certain other countries import needs for" 
1945-46 amounted to ID million tons compared with a 
pre-war import of 2.4 million tons. In the two 
principal rice* ex pot ting countries, Burma and Siam pro- 
duction in 1946 is estimated at only 4.9 million tons 
against a pre-war average of 3.4 million tons. The 
current consumption levels in calories per head per day 
in different countries may bo considered in understand- 
ing the trends of the world food situation, Below is 
given the table : 

Caloriea Conaumption for the Whole Population 


Countriea Average for the Pei*cent of 

^ year 1946 pre-war 

United States 3,150 102 

Canada 3,000 100 

Australia 2,900 97 

Denmark and Sweden 2,850/2,900 90/95 

United Kingdom. 2,850 95 

France, Belgium, Holland, 

Norway 2,300/2,500 75/85 

IJNRAA countries (Greece, 

Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Italy) 1,800/2,200 70/75 

Gerniiiny, Austria including 

four zones of Germany 1,600/1,800 60/60 

India, China find other semi- 

developed areas 1,500/2,000 


— Kessing’s Contemporary Archives, p, 7810. 

It maj'' be relevant to point out that North 
Ainerioa leads in the increase in caloric production 
with an expansion of 30 per cent over the pre-war 
standard and South America is second with an increase 
of 17 per cent. {The Food for the World by Chicago 
University Press, 1945, p. 153). Moreover, the fact must 
be faced that • 

“The people of India are only somewhat more 
poorly fed in years of famine than in years of 
relative abundance. China suffers acutely from 
various specific deficiencies and from the cataclysms 
of periodic famine. Japan’s pre-war consumption 
had not approached most Western European coun- 
tries in terms of nutritional adequacy.*' (p. 165) 

To fight the famine crisis relatively for a short and 
long period over the large scarcity areas of the world, 


a machinery was born during the war in the shape of 
the Combined Food Board set up by the U*S.A., 
Great Britain and Canada. Soon it became clear that 
the machinery was inadequate to meet the enormous 
problems at hand. A fresh approach came from the 
United Nations* Conference on Food and Agriculture 
at Hot Springs, Virginia in the dark days of 1943,' that 
laid down : 


“There must be expansion of the whole world 
economy to provide the purchasing power sufficient 
to maintain an adequate diet for all.” {U. S. Slate 
Department Bulletin^ June 19, 1943). 


During the first conference of the United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture Organisation hold at Quebec from 
October 16 to November 1, 1945, President Mr. Lostor 
B. Pearson (Canadian Minister in Washington), while 
presenting a draft letter to the Govornaiculs of the 
nations represented on or associated with FAO, gave 
a warning that if through “apathy or ignorance” 
Governments failed to give the organisation full sup- 
port, “it would not mioceed in its goal of ending 
avertible hunger and malnutrition throughout the 
world.” {K,CA,, p. 7874). The matter did not rest thor*^. 
An emergency conference of the FAO called by the 
Director-General (Sir John Boyd Orr) on account of 
the prevailing critical world food portion was held m 
Washington from May 20 to 27, 1946, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Cliton Anderson, U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The Conference instructed Sir John Boyd Orr 
to proceed with plans for a permanent world food 
authority with executive powers to control world food 
scarcities and to distribute surplus to be submitted for 
approval by the full FAO conference, (K., C.A., p.7968). 
During the second full ses-sion of the FAO held at 
Copenhagen from September 2 to 13, 1946, the 

Director-General observed that 


“There h:id never been enough food in the 
world, that before the war there ‘ were t'hou.sajDd 
million people consuming loss than 2,250 calories per 
head (by contrast the present standard in Great 
Britain, even with the prevailing food shortage, was 
2,760 calorics per head).” 

The Director-General simultaneously issued ft 
report for the betterment of nutritional 'standards 
throughout the world. , 

Based on data from 70 countries covering 90 
per cent of the world’s population the report recom- 
mended, on the assumption that the world's population 
would have increased 25 per cent in 1980, tbe following 
percentage increases by that year in 8 basief food com- 


modities ; 

Cereals 

Roots and tubers .. 

Sugar 

Fats 

Pulses 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Meat 

Milk 

The report said that , 


21 percent 


27 

12 

34 

80 

163 

46 

100 


» 


u 

fl 
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** About one-half of the world's population was 
Biibsistii^ before the war at a level of food consump* 
tion which was not high enough to miuntain normal 
health to allow for normal growth of children or to 
furnish enough to energy for normal work/’ — 
(Kessing's Contemporary Archives^ p. 81^). 

As regards food cereals (wheat, rye and rice) world 
production during 12 months ended June was 
340 million tons, compared to an average annual pre- 
war output of 410 million tons while world consumption 
during the period was 355 million tons. The production 
fbr the 12 months period July 1946 to June 1947 was 
estimated at 320 million tons, which though an increase, 
was still 12.4 per cent below world demand. 

Rice allocations for the liist half of 1947 wtc 
announced by the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil in Washington oh January 2, 1947, as follows : 


India 

, . 

410,000 tons 

China 

, , 

245,000 

ft 

Malaya 

. . 

225,000 

»», 

Ceylon 

British respoasihilitios in 

the Pacific 

2(X),000 

ft 

Islands, Middle East 
Indies 

and West 

58,700 


Korea 

, , 

50,000 

ft 

South Africa 

. . 

7,000 

ft 


The I.E.F.C. emphasised that W'orld rice supplies 
were far below oven Jiunimum subsistence n quirements 
of nations where rice :was the major element of diet, 
the total amount available for allocation (1,682,600) 
being 50 per cent loss than the stated requirements of 
the countries and areas for which allocations were 
n commended. (K, C.A, p. 8377). 

Later on, a conference organised under the 
initiative of Mr. Fitzgerald, Secretary-General of the 
J.E.F.C., known as the International Cereals Con- 
ference met in Faria from July 9 to 13, 1917, thirty-four 
nations being represented by their ministers of Food 
and Agriculture or by experts. Dr. Fitzgcrahl emphasised 
Jhat for 1947-^ there would bo an estimatc'd deficit of 
18 million tons between import requirements (5t) 
million tons of all sorts of cereals) in delicit countries 
all over the world and prospective exports (32 million 
tons) from surplus countries. He conceived that pro- 
granungs of utilis^^tion must be set in motion imme- 
diately imd carried through relentlessly, if the nations 
wanted to keep to a minimum the crippling results of 
the world food shortage. (K. CjI., p. 8377). 

So the story goes on. During the third annual 
conference of thc-FAO attended by delegates from 39 
rations and by observers from more than 30 organisa- 
tions and non-member Governments was held .at 
Geneva from August 25 to September 12, 1947, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. F. T. Walden (Switzerhind). 
In his report on the world food situation presented on 
August 27, Sir John Iloyd Orr, the Director-General of 
FAO, gave a warning that during the coming winter 
and spring millions in Europe would be '‘worse fed 
than during the war,” that there was little hope of 
improvement in Asia where "starvation had long bc^en 


the lot of the majority of the population,*' and that 
failing far-rcaching measures to increase food supplies 
there was small chance of avoiding “widespread 
starvation and a third world war.” 

During the fourth conference held on November 15 
to November 29, 1948, Washington, the new Director- 
General of FAO, Mr. Norris E. Dodd declared that 
though improved crops in 1948 hud ‘dulled the edge' 
of the food crisis, the position was still critical and 
there still romaiped an extfcfme dependence on North 
American production — ^an unbalanced situation upon 
which the world could not risk easily. For the world 
as a whole, he said, there was only nine-tenths as much 
food per head as before the war, and only three-fourths 
as much waa now moving in international trade. Mr. 
Dodd emphasised that despite much progress towards 
rehabilitation, the pre-war level of food production 
would be inadequate, since each day there were 55,000 
extra mouths to feed in the world, while there are yet 
no signs of 55,000 more bowls of rice or 55,000 more 
loaves of bread being made rt'ady for consumption. It 
must be remembered that during the last decade alone, 
the world’s population has grown by 200 millions in spite 
of the destruction and carnage of the greatest war in 
history. (K. CA., p. 9815). 

During the first quarter of the year 1949, several 
regional conferences on the problems facing Asia, and 
the Far L’d&i were held so as to focus the attention 
of the member-nJalions of F.A.O. on the stupendous 
tasks ahead. Recently, the International Rice Com- 
mission held at Bangkok, the F.A.O. Regional Office 
for Asia, was attended by fifteen countries, namely, 
Burma, Ceylon, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Siam, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. This Cominussioii was vitally interested in 
encouraging co-operative action in matters relating to 
the production, conservation, distribution and con- 
sumption of rice (excTpting matters relating to inter- 
national tnadc). Tlie pressing need for co-operative 
work along lines proposed for the llietJ Commission is 
emphasised in a recent F.A.O. bulletin on tiie rice 
situation, wliich reports that after four post-war years 
this staple food of virtually half the world’s popula- 
tion continues to bo in critically short, supply with 
a dangcT of siarvation ever present among the millions 
who depend almost exclusively on rice for their li(e. 

F.A.O. Director-General Norris E. Dodd while 
opening the first meeting of tlie newly organised Indo- 
Pacific Fisheries Council at Singapore on March 24, 
1949 i last, reminded the Council delegates that the 
war against starvation and want is a total war, and 
it must be fought simultaneously on many fronts — such 
as production, distribution, conservation, nutrition, etc. 
— all inHer-related and interdependent. 'The rich rc- 
Bodhies of the seas, as yet virtually untapped, Mr. 
Dodd said, promise the quickest results in the battle 
against starvation and the disease and misery which 
follow in its train. In the Indo-Pacific area there is 
a general shortage of animal protein in the diet of 
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the people. To make up for this deficiency greater 6f cereals remains about the same. As elsewhere lA 
use for fish products is hoped for. the Far East, production of root crops, vegetables and 


It is in view of the world shortages in general and 
particularly those over Asia and the Far East, that 
the vigorous drive for rehabilitation calls for a global 
strategy. F-A.O.’s report on the state of Food and 
Agriculture, 1948 shows that the present production 
efforts of* F.A.O. member countries are not enough to 
cope with the world's long- term needs, particularly in 
the low-income areas of the world. The Far East, for 
example, which contains half the world’s population 
living on one-fifth of the world’s land surface, lias been 
drawing particular attention of the F.A.O.’a exjicrts 
since the World War II. It is a fact that the areas 
having little cultivated land but with a large popula- 
• lion, have to depend overwhelmingly upon its own food 
production as far as possible. Imports, even of the 
magnitude of recent years, provide only a fraction of 
the total food supplies of countries like China and 
India. The slight increase in wheat production in these 
areas compared with pre-war has been offset by the 
fall in rice production, specially in Burma, China, 
Indo-China and Indonesia. It is an encouraging sign, 
however, that recovery in rice cultivation has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily in Burma and Siam, but less so 
in Indo-China (perhaps on account of political unrest). 
In Bnrma, the 1947-46 crop reached 5.4 million metric 
tons of paddy, a notable advance on the previous year 
end comparing well with pre-war average of 7.0 million 
tons. 'However, because of the increase in consumption 
of rice inside Burma, exports are only 50 per cent of 
the prC'War level. In Siam, although the production 
has fully recovered, more is being consumed locally and 
axports have been held back partly on account of the 
low prices prevailing at the time. Prices have now 
been adjusted upwards and exports from Siam ap- 
proaching a million tons may be forthcoming in 1948- 
49. In Indo-China, general disorganization and econo- 
mic insecurity have discouraged production of crops 
on commercial scale so that the output of rice, maize, 
sugar, coffee and pepper continues at a vcry_Jow level. 
In Indonesia the output of crops for local consump- 
tion has recovered to 70-80 per cent of pre-war, 
although there is difficulty in .assuring equitable distri- 
bution between the various islands, particularly in 
respect of rice. In the Philippines, the recovery of the 
general pre-war productinn plus reasonably adequate 
rice imports kept supplies at a steady level throughout 
1947-48 and prevented the sharp price increase asso- 
ciated with the period of scarcity which usually occurs 
just before harvests. It is clear from the above Hhat 
in the five exporting countries the central a^icultural 
problem has been the rehabilitation of food production 
for export. As regards the food-importing countries, 
Ceylon and Malaya are striving to diversify t^ir 
economies and to become less dependent on imports 
of food. Before the war Ceylon imported over 70 
per cent of its rice requirements. During the war and 
sizkoe, it had been obliged to substitute wheat for rice 
imports to a large extent, but the combined quantity 


fruits in Ceylon and Malaya is reported to be 
higher than in the pre-war period. Malaya has always 
relied on imports of about 60 per cent of its' rice 
supply and like Ceylon, has had to import wheat in 
place of rice during and since the vw. 

In the four main exporting countries, namely, ,the 
United States, Canada, Australia' and New Zealand, the 
problem is to keep production from getting ahead of 
requirements. Although technically the most advanced 
in the world, they can still expand production under 
favourable circumstances. But over the less developed 
regions like Africa and Latin America, the problem is 
how to organize and to expand food and other agricul- 
tural production. There is also a shortage of technicians 
and a need for large-scale investment. The central 
problem in Europe on the other hand lies in restora- 
tion of international trade so that Europe can produce 
and exchange industrial and other products for food- 
stuffs and raw materials overseas. If Europe’s foreign 
trade cannot be extended, she 'miiist concentrate on 
programmes of agricultural self-sufficiency, with possibly 
reduced food standards. It is a pleasure to note that 
in 1948-49 there will be the largest world export from 
Buxplus countries of foodgrains since 1039-31, amount- 
ing to 38 million metric tons as compared with 35 
million last year and 29 million the year before. 

It is clear from the above Survey that the world 
opinion has been more or less stirred to the vital tadis 
ahead. The countries or nations, geographically fortu- 
nate to meet their own requirements, have been play- 
ing their part to solve the continuing deterioration 
over the large scarcity areas of the globe. It is in view 
of the world economy as a whole that an international 
food policy must be stated with the goodwill and 
promotion of world co-operation at a high level. 

Inevitably, India (the Indian Union and Pakistan) 
has more or less been able to grapple with' the situation*^ 
by the undergoing terrible ordeals or regimentation, 
controls and austerity plans since the year 1943. It 
is a fact that the partition has been tremendously 
affecting the food economy of the two dominions since 
August 15, 1947. The pre-partition India ^annually 

produced the following amoqg others for her require- 
roents : 


Cereals 

60.0 million tons. 

Pulses 

7.8 

»i » 

Fats & oils 

1.9 

» ^ 9t 

Fruits 

6.0 

99 99 

Vegetables 

9.0 

» 99 

Milk 

23.0 

99 99 

Meat, Eggs A Fish 

In contrast with the poor prodnetion of India, the 

position of the privileged 

nations 

like the UJBA., 

Canada and South Africa as 

compared with the basio 


period of 193549, it interetting: 



im BAtfLfi m 
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* The peltsentage increases being 
(Cereals .. 100 

Fruits and Vegetables . . 100 

Edible Oil and Crop .. 123 

Sugar Cro>i» .. 105 

• Total Crops .. 107 

. Generally speaking, the Indian agriculture is 
limited with poor yield per acre. Below is given a 
table : 


Rice : 

India 

, , 

.. 000 lbs. 


China 


.. MOO „ 


UBA. 


.. 1,460 „ 


Egypt 


. . 2,000 „ 


Japgn 


.. 2,300 ,. 


Italy 


. . 3,000 „ 

Wheat : 

India 


800 



(Stationary for many decades) 


Germany . . 

. . 2.200 lbs. 


Italy 

« • 

.. 1,350 


It explains that India continues to be tied up with 
a type of agriculture economy that needs an immediate 
change. The advanced (jountries of the West boar 
testimony to the fact that concerted attack with all the 
offensive weapons of agricultural science, soil conser- 
vation, afforestation, irrigation, better seed, better 
implements, the use of organic and inorganic fertilisers, 
better quality livestock, reformed credit facilities and 
establishment of extension service is the crying need of 
the hour for the agriculture-world. For many decades 
past India has been a case of arrested development. 
Her potentialities are great and her problems are great 
too. The agricultural problem over the two dominions 
is, in brief, to intensify production at the maximun 
possible rate because, even if considerable numbers of 
people can be given occupation in the developed 
industries there will still remain so many on the land 
that only the most intensive farming can give them 
adequate incqmcs. {Food for the World, p. 184.) 

It is relevant to point out that 

‘'According to a recent estimate 81 per cent ol 
the world's population have an average real income 
of less Jthan the equivalent of $10 per w(*ek per 
breadwinner, and about 53 per cent less than S4 per 
week per breadwinner. Only in Argentine, Australia, 
Panama, Great Britain, New Zealand, Switzerland 
and the United States ^hich contain between them 
about 10 per cent of the world's population is the 
income per week per breadwinner or more.";— 
International Labour Review, January, 1944, “Social 
Aspects of a Public Investment Policy" bv D. 
Christie 'Fait. 

Be that as it may, the Indian Union has been alive 
to the stupendous tasks facing the reconstruction of 
agriculture as a whole. The present Cabinet has been 
able to overcome thy famine-crisis the Indian Union 
passes through. View^ objectively, the food policy of 
the Government that continues to pursue one of rigid 
control over supplies and distribution was bound up 
with the world food situation during the six years of 
VMT. lie present position is that India spent on 


imported food-grains to the tune of Rs. 80 crores in 
1945-46 in foreign exchange against a total earning of 
Rs. 270 crorcs, and Rs. 100 crores in 1946-47 against our 
total foreign earnings of Rs. 300 crores. Against the 
background of the colossal expenditures, the fact remains 
that the Indian Union has been living on a diet of 
10 ozs or 4 ozs (in some pl^pch) per head per day. It 
is in view of the national foo<l crisis confronting the 
three hundred million souls, that the dominion's f'ood 
Minister appointed a Fowl Grains Committee to 
examine the food policy of the country in the light of 
the demands of a free nation. The Food-grains Policy 
Committee emphasises the increased annual production 
of 10 million tons to be aehievrd through large-multi- 
purpose projects which will provide ajssured irrigation, 
intensivfi (?fforts to raise the production from the culti- • 
vable area by increased use of w'ator, manure and 
improved seeds, and the development of culturable 
waste land. The expected increase in production from 
multi-purpose projects is 4 million tons from the exist- 
ing food production plans of Provinces and States 
within the next five yours, 3 million tons and the 
balance is to be bridged by the reclamation and culti- 
vation of culturable waste lands of all types. 

Very recently, an ambitious project to make India 
self-sufficient in food supplies within three years was 
announced in Parliament by the Minister for Food and 
Agriculture. The plan was that barring unforseen 
calamities and the need for ct'ntral reserve^, no food- 
grain should be imiiortod after 1951. By reclaiming 
nearly 800,000 acres of a cultivable waste land, sinking 
tube wells and diverting some of the land now under 
surplus crops, it was intended to extend culti val ion 
and prodiici.* larger quantity «»f foorhgrains. Further- 
more, cultivation was to be intensified in areas already 
served by perennial irrigation through improved seeds, 
organic manure and artificial fertilizers. It is to be 
hoped that the scheme while being treated on wartime 
emergency basis, may wipe off India’s food deficit by 
10 per cent by the end of 1951. — A Newsagency’s 
despatch from New Delhi on March 19, 1949. 

It may be stated here that Imlia imported 28.4 
million tons of food-grains costing about Rs. 130 crores 
and entered into eight agreements with foreign coun- 
tries in 1948 (Food Minister's Report). Of these agree- 
ments, three were wdth Pakistan, two with Australia, 
and one each w'ith Argentina, U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia. In view of the limitations of foreign exchange 
resources and working on the assumption that the 
Provinces and the States would procure more this year, 
it is proposed to import 4 million tons. It would be 
possible to reduce this figure, if the procurement shows 
better results. 

We must admit that the development of world 
agriculture lies in several lines of international policy. 
'The students of world affairs have been aware of the 
important meeting of the world Food Council held in 
Washington from November 4 to 11, 1947, last. Sir 
John Boyd Orr while addressing the Council gave a 
warning of a posnble "complete breakdown ot the 
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Structure of human society*' and called for a '‘bold and 
far-reaching i>61icy" in dealing with current food shortages 
and future “unmarketable surpluses" adding that “if the 
nationa' efforts were turned to agricultural producticm 
as they had been to war purposes a world of hunger 
could be turned into a world of plenty within 5 years 
• • Taking into account the present war situation he 
said that “there was no hope that the present shortage 
will end with the 1918 harvest/' and stocks were so low 
even with the bumper cereal harvest of 1918 that many 
countries might be forced to continue bread rationing 
through 1919.— (K. CA., p. 8971.) 

The outstanding fact must be faced that “freedom 
of access to food from the world's great surplus areas 
end freedom from need of food are nothing but empty 
phrases unless they are mnde workable by opening the 
gates of the wealthier nations to a prosperous foreign 
trade. . . . The main obstacle to the introduction of 
such an international exchange of food within the 
world economy lies in tlic economic nationalism and 
protectionism which are so deeply ingrained in the 
history of America as well as that of other nations." — 
(Food for the World, p. 330). 

Sir John Boyd Orr (now Lord Boyd Orr) is Pro- 
bably right: 

“If immediate and lon^ range plans to free the 
world from hunger are carried through by .the U. M- 
Organisation of which both the supplying and 


receiving countries are members the provision of 
food can be put on a business footing." — (K. CA., 
p. 8971). 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
the formation of certain blocks of nations for purposes 
of strengthening their bargaining position with other 
blocs of nations perhaps with intei;e8ts apparently not 
common to one another faces the less developed coun- 
tries like the Indian Union, Pakistan, China, etc., in 
the International piano. So far any approacli to the 
international food policy has not been practicable in 
the larger context of the present world situation. Sooner 
or later (perhaps it w.;uKi be sooner than later) an inter- 
national food policy may emerge from the sum-total of 
national policies, hiriierto pursued by the wealthier and 
less privileged nations alike. The trends of national 
policies have more or less been aimed at the attain- 
ment of self-sufficiency of the gr^at powers who cons- 
tantly live in an atmosphere of fear or the anticipation 
of risk of another war and reliance in that emergency 
upon domestic food resources. It may be pointer! out 
that constructive international food policy must begin 
at home, nowhere more than among ttic great powers. 
It remains to be seen whether the great powers would 
adjust themselves to the most stupendous of tasks of human 
welfare which is to be achieved with an international 
food policy intelligently and intellectually at a high 
level. 
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ENGLISH 

HINDU CULTURE IN GREATER INDIA : By 
Swami Sadanand. Pvblishcd by AU^Jndia Ary a (Hindu) 
Dharma Sewa Sangha, Delhi. 1049. First edition. Price 

Re, f . 

The rise and expansion of Indian culture through- 
out the vast regions of South-East Asia in the hrst 
millennium of the Christian era is one of the greatest 
historical movements of the ancient world and fills 
one of the most glorious chapters in the annals of our 
ancient land. Unfortunately, few even •among our 
educated countrymen are acquainted with the outlines 
oi this grand movement, and fewer still have cared to 
undertake pilgrimages to the lands affected by the 
same. Swami Sadanand has qualified himself for the 
task of bringing this little known topic to the 
knowledge of his countrymen by making a number of 
journeys to ' Indo-China and Indonesia in course of 
which he inspected, with intelligent, if not scholarly 
interest, some of the ancient sites and important 
museums scattered throughout this region. In the 
praeat work tbo author, while making good uee of the 


material available in English and occasionally enliven- 
ing his narrative with iccords of his reminiscences, has 
succeeded in i)resenling a popular account of the state 
of Indian culture (past as well as present) c in the 
countries of South-East Asia with the impoctant and 
lamentable exception of BMrma. The interest of the 
authors writing i.s enhanced by his quotation of some 
extanit Sanskrit ritual texts and ancient Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions. A number of very interesting illustrations dealing 
not only with the art and archit^ecture of “Greater 
India," but also with its social and religious life is 
another welcome feature of this work. Considering the 
good quality of the print, paper and get-up, the .price 
is remarkably low. 

We propose to make a few remarks. The author, 
strangely enough, uses as Tiis source-book for “the 
ancient history of Kamboja add its people in pre- 
historic times" the tales of the Mahabharata, the 
Harivamsa and the Rainayaha as well as the references 
In the Brahmanda Parana and other works (pp. 79-85). 
From these data he draws the conclusion, unworthy of 
a serious student, that “the Aryans in the Dwai^ara 
Yuga at the time of the Mahabharata, carried mtw 
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dista])]b Cambodia their flag of conquest^ and along with 
it, Hmdu civilisation and culture’^ (p. 82). Of a piece 
witn llie above la the author’b inlcreoce that (apparently 
in the aame Dwapara \uga) “the Kambojas («c.) from 
Cambodia*' along with the Yavanas fromi the Greek, 
colonies on the Nortli-We^st of Aryavarta, the Sakaa 
from the hanks of the Oxus and olher peoples “came to 
take part in the dreadful conflict of Kurukshetra" 
Cp. 80). Per contra^ it is odd to find the ainhor 
referring to ^‘Ihe Chinese legends" of the embassy sent 
by* liudravarman. the then king of Kamlioja {read 
Knmbuja) to the Imperial Court in 639 A.D. The 
ir^*/u;hfcroua deduction from similarity of sounds which 
is J^iown by the author's systematic identification ol 
Kaniibuja (ancient name for Cambodia) w'lth the 
Kanibojaa of Sanskrit liteialuie is illustrated with 
equal crudeness by his derivation of the inland- 
name Bali from “the demon-king of Indian mytliology’ 
who “had his seat here" (p. 11). Some of the auihor'a 
statements are loose and misleading as when 1»« 
chaructorises the art of Angkor Wat Temple as 
resembling that of Ajanta (p. 93), or describes “kings 
Jayu Varnia, (r-erz/d .layavannan 11), S. orya Varma 
{read .Suryuvarman II) and such others" of Angkor 
fame as professing the Vaidic faith or that which h 
now know'll as the Hindu religion" {ibid). Instances of 
rL;.*!iti\o inaccuracies are the repeated description 
Borohudnr as a temple (p. 30 ct<‘.). and the idcnl ficatioii 
of Angkor Wat with Niigor Thom (p. 92) as well ns 
the reference to the paintings on its w'alls (p. 96). 
Misprints are nnirn?rous aiul tlie transliteration of 
proper names which arc invariably printed without 
diacritical marks is irregular. “Mulasaraswatiwada- 
nikaya” of p. 53 is a grievous slip. In his account of 
Borneo, the author fails. even to put together the scanty 
traces of Indian cultiin , but contents himself in the 
main w'ith giving a lonjj (and wholly unnecessary) des- 
cription of the aboriginal inhabitants. The complete 
absence of maps is very much to be regretted. 

U. N. Ghosh AL , 

TO THE PliOTAGONlSTS OF PAKISTAN : By 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi Seizes Vol. V. Edited 
fmblished by Anand T. IHnijorani. Sale distributors^ 
linpa and Co., Calcutta. Pp. xvi-{-^0S. Price Rs. OS. 

Sri Hingoraiii has been doing singularly uaefi ' 
work by editing Gandhiji’s writings in classified form in 
various subjt'cts. In the pn’.'^cnt volume, which forms 
the fifth of hig , he has brought together all of 

eJandhiji's ideas w’ith regard to Pakistan, before it ciinie 


Tho author, who was a minister under the Congress 
Government wdieu it first accepted oflice, is obviously 
a very learned man. He was once re.^ponsible for 
organizing khadi W’ork in Madras. Later on, he travelled 
widely, and saw the shape of things in the modern 
world in several countries outside India, including 
Kussia. He is clearly of or inion that, in spite of his 
correct iiLsisteuce ui»on non-violence, Gandhiji has 
practically acted os tlic brake upon India's industrial 
and social progres.:j through his insistence upon* the 
charkha and the Gita, two* .things which stand for 
lechiioiogical buckwardiiess and racial discriaiinatiozi, 
which, according to him, is the loot of the caste system, 
and the central teaching of the Gita. The author has 
11 any bitter Liangs to say abc.ut the j)ersoii8 and cliques 
wiach surrounded Gaiulhiji during his liletiine. Ihe 
recital of coitain experiences makes him angry ; and 
lie ends his book by apiicaling to the youthail forces 
of India tj shed the ■ hypocr.sy and the backward 
economic and social doctrines popularized by Gandmji, 
so that India can freely miirch abreast wdth the 
j>rogrensivc forces of llie world. 

Nibmal Kumar Bose 

NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA : By Jitendra 
Nath Ghosh, Advovnle. Published by Orient Book 
Company, Calcutta. Pages 17S. Price Hs. 6. 

The book is not a biography of the great Bengali 
leader in the sense as it is ordinarily underslood. Ttie 
author limits his study in Part 1 in elucidiating the 
political philosophy of Netaji and by pointed 
arguments throws in bold relief his ideological 
conflict with Gandhiji and through him, with 
the then All-lndia (Congress Committee. Advocate 
Ghosh doliiieatos one after another a series of chrono- 
logical political developments and in each case 
emphasises how the political views of Subhas Chandra 
based on Ins keen foresight and sound political 
wisdom always vindicated themselves when the time 
for action cauic. The auihut also gives one the impres- 
sion that the great leader was never fully i;ocoguised 
and apjireciuled in his own country, nay, he was cried 
down and condemned and branded as a supporter of 
violence in some quarters. 

Mat tens have perhaps been loo simplified and one- 
sided in places. India was supposed to have missed the 
bus by leUiiig slip the extremely favourable inter- 
natijnal situation that arose out of the second World 
War and our erstwhile rulers being already knee-deep 
in it, could ill afford lo face an India in turmoil. 


into being. The writings cover a period fro n Nov(‘mber, (It, iji \viis violently criticised for not launching the 
1939, to Januar 3 % 1947. The Appendix contain’^ v. lua' Ic Non-co-openation Movement at that opp )rtune 
relevant material in the .shape of the Muslim League's moment. Surely Gandhiji had his reasons. Did he 
•Lahore Resolution, the Cripps’ Propo-'^al, the A.-T.CbC. w'ilhliold the Movement only to oblige our enemy 
restilution on self-df'termiiiation, the Quit-Tiidia reso- (our rulers) bi peril ou the score of niceties of h s 
liition, S report of i?f‘veral correspondnneos between belief in unadulteraled non-violence or when he 
Desak anef Liaqunt Ali and so on. smelt violence in the air, he rightly apprehended 

The book v;ill prove fndispen,snV)le not only to that in case of a movement the country would 
students of Gandhiim literature, but also to tho-e go off in violence (which it in places actually did in the 
interested in the historv of current times. 1942-iipheaval in spite of Gandniji) and would get out 


SELF-RESTRAINT Fa. SELF-INDUl.GENrE : of control the sober element in it ? The outcome 
Bv M. K. Gandhi. Nmvajivan Puhhuhina Home, .was very likely to be one far removed from Gandhiji s 
Ahmcdahttd. 1947. Pp. vin + S3g. Price Rs. t. chernhed ideal. There arc weiRhty aiKuments on each 

^ , . , , , Side Mild opinions may quite nalurally vary. 

(|andhyi held strong views about sox and soual Non-violence was not a creed with Nettiji as it was 

morality. And, we belieye. for one rensop or another. Gandhiji. Netaji recognised and accepted non- 

tbis CO lection of his writings on the suWet violence as the only haiulv and effective weapon avail- 

manded the largest circulation and sale. The publishers jjis role in the 

have now issued tho Wmer two parts m the shaue of j clearly shows rhat he had no pangs to fight 

one single volume, which has been priced moderately, quickest and most 

GANDHI AND THE YOUTH : By S. Ramc- effective means of putting an end to it. 
mthan. Sole distributors, Thacker and Co., Lta., In ultimate analysis, their ideological conflict is the 
Bombay, 19J^7. Pp. viii+112. Price Re, IS, conflict between the real and the ideal. It is extremsly 
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difficult for the ideal to eecape adverae oriUoiam pi 
itiUonal mutiny when practical application of its 
principle is called foil epecially in the highly compli- 
cated political sphere where nothing succeeds uke 
immediate success. 

Part 11 of the book deals with the history of the 
Asad Hind Government and reads like a thhlling 
story. In Part 111. consisting of a few pages only, the 
status of, the I.N.A. is examined in the eye of the 
intemaiional law. The get-up of the book is respectable. 
A few printing ‘mistakes found here and there should 
have been avoided. 

Nabayan C. Chani>a 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS : By Bijoy KrUhna Bhatla- 
charya. The Book Emporium Lid,, CorrmaMH 

Street, Calcutta, Pp. 261. 

In English there are a good nund>er of books on 
* the history of the Indian National Cot^resa, and the 
book under notice is an addition to this. The author 
tells U9 in the Preface : **No proper appreciation pf an 
institution is possible if we lift it out of its contem- 
porary onviromnent and judge it in the light of sub- 
sequent developments.” But strangely enough, he 1^^ 
given only 28 pages out of 251 to the description of the 
period previous to the start of the Congress, from the 
Dark Ages to the ^ear previous to 1885. Any account 
of the Indian National Congress will bo incomplete 
without the proper asBessment of the various intellec- 
tual, social, economic and political forces that were 
responsible for the ushering in of the Congress in 1885. 
Those written up till now, have either omitted or very 
scantily referred to this all-important aspect of our 
political progress. The present volume, too, suffers no 
less in this respect. The author has, however, presented 
us with a rapid sketch of the currents and under- 
currents of thought moulding the Congress in its 
variegated and colourful life. The account runs up to 
15i7. Tile style of the book is elegant. So far os the 
affairs of the Congress are concerned, this volume will 
be helpful to the publicist and the general reader. 

JOGESH C. BaGAL 

THE A B C OF CENTRAL BANKING WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA AND HYDER- 
ABAD : By Nawab Mir Nawaz Jung and S. Kesaaa 
Iyengar. Published by the Bangalore Printing and 
Publishing Co,, Ltd, 19^, Pp. xini -f 356, Price Rs. 20, 

The book is not an elementary text-book on 
Central Banking, as its name would apparently imply. 
The authors mainly intend to show here the necessity 
and utility of a Central Bank at Hyderabad ; its possi- 
hiiiues anu prospects. The book suggests the linos along 
which the Hyderabad State Bank, established in 1912, 
^hould seek to develop and ultimately become a “real 
Reserve Bank of Hyderabad” i.e., a real Central Bank 
like the Reserve Bank of India. It points out, no 
doubt, the advantages of central banking in general 
and discusses its principles and purposes. But tliis ia 
done chiefly to set up the standard that a central bank 
.should attain and bring out the deficiency by which 
the State Bank of Hyderabad falls short of the ideal. 

The book will not be helpful to our students as a 
text-book on ^central banking. But the book will be 
found interesting to all students of social econo>m4Cs in 
Huother way. It throws light on several economic and 
monetary problems of Hyderabad, and helps us better 
to understand the monetary organisation of the State. 

The book appears over-burdened with extracts ; 
more than two-fifthi of the book is filled up with 
them. 

P. C. Ghobh 


BENGAU 

SUTOR JANMA KATHA : By Swami Viewatma^ 
nanda. To be had of Sj. SaUesh Kumar Bose, 
Vivekananda Bilpi Sangha, Po, Ambra (Manbhum), 
Price Re. 1. • , IJ 

This small book is mainly intended for young 
boys and girls who will receive from it practical hi&ts 
and suggestions on the art of preparing woolen thread. 
The writer's style is easy and simpfo. Every passage 
of the book indicates that the author is an adept, m 
the art of story-telling and he knows how to make 
his subject interesting even to litUe bo3rB. For this 
reason, his present work, though full of technical 
intricacies, roads like n stoiy-book. 

Nauni K. Buadka 

HINDI 

PRACHIN BHARATIYA SUASAN-PADDllATl : 
By A. S, Altekar. Bharati Bhandar, , Allahabad, Pp. 276, 
Price Ra. 6. 

A valuable treatise on the science and style of 
government in ancient India from the pen of a 
person, whose naiaie is a by-word for extenmvenesH and 
incisiveness of enquiry. Reading it alongside with the 
outlines of our New India Constitution, now on the 
onvlL one is constrained to exclaim iiamlei-wise, 
''Look at this and look at that,” and one cannot help 
wishing that we would have been wise in grafting 
some of the fundamental principles adopted and im- 
plemented by our ancestors on the Magna Carta of 
our newly-won freedom. 

PUSTAKALAYA : Edited by Itai Mathui’aprasad 
Hamdayal Pandeya and Bholanaih (Vimal). Pustah' 
Jagat, Kadankuan, Patna, Pp. 273, Price Rs. 3-8, 

A symposium of twenty-one articles by different 
contributors on the significance of the Library Move- 
ment, the place of the Library as an inatrui.nient of 
popular culture, its objectives and its activities and 
ito management. It is tlie first book of its kind on the 
subject and as such, almost indispensable to librarians 
in cities and in villages. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SHRl RAMAKRISHNA VARTALAP (Paris J 
and ID : By Ratneshwar Bhavanishankar Bhati, The 
Society for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, 
Ahmedabad. 1947. Pp. 88 and 310. Price six annas and 
Rs. 2. 4 

# Shri Ramakrishna Parumahansa is known all over 
the world as one of modern India's saintly sons. His 
discourses have been published in Bengali in four 
volumes. These two parts contain all the talks, disr 
courses and addresses of the saint containe<l in the 
fourth volume of Shri Shri Ramakrishna Kathamrita. 
The language is so simple, that they have'* already 
become popular. ^ 

BHARTRIHAJirS NITISHATAK (Texi and 
Translation) : By Shantilal Thakkar, MA, The Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature, Ahmed- 
abad 1948. Pp. W. Price three annas. 

It is a remarkable production, remarkable* «not only 
for the scholarship displayed by the translator but 
for the cheap price with an illustrated cover. 

BHAKTA ROHIDASJI : By Mangalji Vdhavji 
Skastri,^ 1948, Pp, SO, Price three annas. 

It is a very short and informative biography of 
the saint, who though he bandied au&mal-hide waa one of 
those accepted by Him as ms own, because though 
he loyally followed his profession, he did not neglect 
bhakti (devotkm). E. M. J. 
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• The Way of Peace for Mankind 

Garidhiji’s great key of Non-Violence is 
not inucli in use in the offices of organised 
governments, including those of India. But 
some friends are uniting to give a turn to tiiat 
key so as to ujilock sonic po'^sibilities, now lying 
liidden and fallow, for building a World at 
Pence. Horace Alexander wTites in The Aryan 
Path: 

In his n:)nlribulion to Chandra^hanker'a book of 
Rocollfctioris ol Gandhiji, Fencer Brockway records that 
Giindhiji !old some war lesisters who met him in I^ondon 
in 1931 that when India was free; he would like to take 
pari in a world-wide movement for non-violence. Free- 
dom v/as delayed and he has not lived to fulfil that 
hope. 

One of the practical steps that he himself was con- 
ten^plating before his death wa.s a meeting in which he 
could discus.s world problems wiili men and women from 
outside India who were trying to witness to the way of 
non-violence in a violent world. 

“Unity is strength” wo are told; if the movement 
for non violence is to ho strong, its adherents in the 
West need to he united wdth those of the East. 

Western visitors do not come to India expecting to find 
all India living in a marvellous., idyllic condition of 
peace and love and mutual respect and tolerance. They 
come to India because, when all i.s said and done, India 
d.d produce Mahatma Gandhi; ami because they know that 
Gandhi ji’s spirit is not dead, even though it may seem 
to he almost .suffocated. 

Moreover, what they are saying to India is really 

this: 

“You may have learnt some things we have not 
learnt; we. on our side, may have learnt through our 
harsh experience's certain things that you have not learnt. 
I^et us sit down together and with God’s help we may 
be given insight that will strengthen us to he truer, 
purer, more effective witnesses among men to whal we 
believe is in fact God’s truth.” 

' Another line of doubt and hesitation is this: 
Gandhij^ we are reminded, strove to convert men and 
women t^ non-violence; yet, in spite of the fact that 
for generation he has hey the mightiest influence in 
India and one of the greatest men of the twentieth ten- 
tnry, we see now that he has failed to convert more 
than a handful. Many use his name, but how iew 
accept his principles! If, then, he who was so amazingly 
true to h^ own principles even in the details of his 
daily life# could not succeed, how can we who by com- 
parison fail so miserably to live up to what wc advocate, 
expect to succeed? To this surely the answer is that 
we cannot judge of success or failure. 

Did Buddha succeed? Did Christ succeed? 
Yes, they succeeded in implanting imperishable 
truths in the hearts of men. 

Most men have failed to live by those truths, but 
We aU know from their example that men can live like 
that We know that it it the good life. Gandhiji has 


shown us again in this generation that naan can five by 
those exalted principles. We -shall not “succeed” where 
even Gandhiji has failed. But to retire out of the battle 
because the forces of untruth, of stupidity and selfish- 
ness and inertia seem to be too strong would be the most 
despicable behaviour. No man who claims to he a man 
will turn and run away simply hoeause the battle of life 
is seen to have no easy end in victory or because he 
knows himself to he weak. 

India is one of those more fortunate countries that * 
has not seen for herself what modern war can do. It is 
Cue that millions .starved in Bengal as a result of the 
last world war; hut milli'ins have starved again and again 
through the history of mankind; famine is nne of the 
least of the horrors that modern war inflicts on the 
human race. The fiendish effects of modern war on the 
whole of man’s life, not alone on his body, or his pos* 
les.sions. hut aimvc all on his m nd and .soul, indeerl on 
the whole structure of human society, defy all deprriplion 
in language. It is literally true today that either we 
roiiliol tins monster, I he Power-State, that man in his 
fumbling progicss has created, or all human life, inclu- 
ding the villages of India, will perish off the globe.* So 
there is no lime to wait. It cannot he: end economic 
exploitation in this generation: then end the international 
anarchy; both must h^ tackled now. S ‘me ntay be called 
to the one task, some to the other, some perhaps to both. 
And each must jemember that the worker in the other 

sphere is a friend and colleague. For both alike are 

striving to realise peace on earth. And both, if they work 
well, will in the course of I heir labour find peace ex- 
panding in their own hearts. 

The formation of ti world government, 
provified it was not a world tyranny, would be 
a dTcij:?ivc step towards the abolition of war. 

Bui the nations of the world ' will not be 
ready for world government till their minds are 
changed. Today, the inhabitants of foreign nal’ons, still 
more the governments of foreign State.*;, are regarded by 
the vast majority of mankind with suspicion, dislike or 
fear; ami ton often the newspapers foster this attitude ol 

mind day by day. Most men, even those who think they 

ore educated, have little idea how much their thoughts 
OK world politics are moulded by the daily dose from 
their daily paper. The newspapers generally both reflect 
and continue to foster the modern disease of nati^nali.sm, 
from which 99 per cent, and more of the educated 
citizens of the world chronically suffer. The machinery 
of the Un’ted Nations today, as of the Lc^ague of Nations 
ten years ago, might well be adequate for the preservation 
of international peace if machinery were the only need. 
But it is not. I.x>yalty is the fundamental requirement; 
today loyally to mankind still tarries. 

At the inauguration of LInesco, Mr. Attlee said ; 
“Wars ait made in the minds of men, and therefore in 
the minds of men peace must be prepared.” And the 
minds of men are made up not only by the influrnces 
that come to them through daily inlercourf-e and dally 
newspapers but also through those deeper, more penetra- 
ting inlfluences that touch their hearts, their souls, whal 
psycholog sts call the subconscioiia, which also includes 
the auper-coDScious. 
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It » a superficial judgment that sees humanity as a 
mass of innocent people wanting to he left in peace 
while a few war-mongers seize power and then force the 
peoples to fight their battles. 

“Wanting to be left in poacc” is a selfish 
desire. Selfishness cannot be the root of peace. 

The wealthy miser yho has contrived to pile up 
his millions by grinding the poor till they starve, wants 
to be left in peace to enjoy his ill-gotten gains. But he 
has been sowing the scechs of war all his life and he 
cannot complain if he finally reaps what he has sown. 

The true man of peace is the man who has rooted 
out of his heart all fear, even the fear of death, all self- 
love, all anger and -hatred and bitterness and jealousy, 
all the subtle forms that love of power takes, all pride 
and c omplaccncy. Those who are afraid of the power 
of Moscow or of the Anglo-American bloc, all those who 
hate capitalists or commimists or Muslims or Sikhs or 
Hindus or Christians, all who fear that truth may he des- 
troyed. all who live in fear lest they and their families 
become destitute, all these (and are we not all in one 
or other of these categories?) still have some of the seeds 
of war in their hearts. 

ITie true peacemakers, the true satyagrahis, are those 
who spend their lives, end who devise means by which 
otherr. may spend their lives, in loving service to other 
men; not in self-righteousness, hardly even in pity for 
suffering, but in pure love for their fellow-men, if possible 
even in pure love for their enemies. They must learn 
what it is to he loyal, first and foremost, to all mankind, 
seeing in all men, whatever the colour of their skin, 
whatever their crimes of exploitation or of narrow selfish- 
ness. members of one brotherhood, children of one spirit. 
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That Forrign Capital 

The New Review observes : 

The Indian Parliament adjourned with a minimum 
record of 51 sittings for 42 bills covering a mtdfitude 
of points. The Congress Working Committee went 
into recess after haring postponed the linguistic 
adjustments of provinces to better times, and Pandit 
Nehru remained alone on the scene for hie two leading 
declarations on foreign capital investments and oa the. 
Commonwealth Conference. 

Why invite foreign capital? Because of the inter- 
dependence of independent nations, a fact which youth- 
ful patriots brush aside with impatience and which 
weighs heavily on all national leaders. Circumstances 
peculiar to India to-day aggravate what is a normal 
phenomenon. International business normally must 
accommodate international investments. In India 
adverse balance of payments with dollar countries, 
dollar deficit due to continued imports of foodstuffs, 
diffidence and inertia of Indian investors along with the 
necessity of industrial! r ing the country make an appeal 
to foreign capitalists necessary and urgent. 

The point can be made in .simple style. India is 
short of food; she cannot get much from place.s like 
Burma or lndo-("hina ; she has to find it in America. 
American traders want to be paid. India gets a few 
dollars for the little jute, etc., she sends out and she 
has to find the enormous balance some way or other. 
She has a stock of pounds in London, but owing to 
previous agreements with Britain, she cannot convert 
this sterling into dollars. She afiT^lied for a dollar 
loan from the International Monrjtary Fund, a pool to 
which mo.st nations' contributed. Last year she got 
one thousand lakhs of dollars but of that huge sum 
there remains not more than seventy-five lakhs which 
she husbands with care for future food purchases, and 
she is negotiating for further credit with the Fund 
Mission now at Delhi. 

On the other hand, Indian industrialists and mer- 
chants produce little that could fetch dollar.*:! in the 
U.S.A. or in hard currency areas. Most citizens have 
been taxed dry, and those who managed to save some- 
thing hoard it quietly in earthen pots or in iron safes. 
Indian investors have grown shy and sit up bv the 
side of their hiding-places like moping bears. Indus- 
trial uncertainties, labour-capital frictions, political 
disharmony, fear of premature nationalisation of private 
enterprises, dread of heavier taxation have worked 
them into despondency. Were they in a better mood, 
they could start or enlarge factories and produce a 
surplus that could be exported. For the present they 
refuse to oblige the Government with their money 
ranee their patriotism begins at home. 
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With no money at home and little chance of 

g ettingf much more from international sourccB, the 
iovemment of India has no other alternative but to 
induce foreign private individuals and banks to invest 
their money in Indian undertakings. They would not 
have a free field before them. They rwere invited 
courteously but on business terms. They would roceive 
no preferential treatment; they would have to take a 
majority of partners or share-holders among Indians, 
and provide technidhl training for Indian employees; 
in case of future nationalisation, they would receive 
' fair and adequate compensation; they would not remit 
profits and capital abroad except according to India’s 
.cOStool regulations on exchange. 

British and American capitalists hurried to express 
their deep appreciation of the kind invitation but the 
Stock-exchanges soon registered a slight depreciation. 
Foreign investors understand the cautious policy which 
the Government of India announced; it is quite normal, 
though the treatment accorded to foreign caiiital 
varies from country to country, and there is no lack 
of lEomn t d people who take all sorts of risks. 


Ireland 

Tlu* same Reinew observ’es ; 

line walked out of the Commonwealth on Easter 
Monday. As she walkwl out, all the sisters big and 
small were tbere to wish her godspeed, and even 
Britannia with matronly courtesy had a message of 
‘greeting and all good wishes, . . . Iiolding in most grate- 
ful memory the services and sacrifices of the men and 
women who rendered gallant assistance to our cause 
and made a notable contribution to our victories.* 


Big sister India was there too. looking wistfully at 
the little person who was so pertly walking out of 
the old home. 

Eire had long hesitated on the threshold. She 
had used the Crown as ‘an external agent', as 'a 
bridge with the world’, over which Ulster might walk 
back to where she belonged. But Ulster had proved 
obdurate and the bridge was dismantled, ilritanuia 
looked on undismayed, and refused to ciiauge the name 
of North Ireland into Ulster;* she will not mojidie in 
Irish affairs. Whether the move of the .new Republic 
of Ireland will be profitable* to the Irish except as a 
gain in self-respect is not very clear. Mr. do Valera 
is not hapx>y about it. Geographical situations and 
economic necessities impose an inescapable interpe- 
dendence between nations which is becoming severer 
with modern developments. But the Irish are idealists 
and idealists are rare enough in our sorry world to 
command respect and sympathy. 


The Weatem Question 

Prabuddha Bliarata writes editorially : 

The picture of Aryan civilization wdiich ancient 
Indian literature, Vedic and post-Vcdic, prcKents to us 
across tens of centuries is the picture of a moving and 
enlarging society, constantly growing rich in coloui 
and details as it gradually sj^reads itself over the 
vast sub- 'Continent of India. It is a spiritual story 
more than it is political. Political •methods are, ol 
course, employed for expaasion and for securing social 
cohesion by a rein of law. But politics is oi second- 
ary importance and is employed as the instrument of 
a spiritual principle which is broad enough, and which 
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alone is capable, to circumvent the conflicts inherent 
in a social situation showing wide disparities. More 
often politics merely gathers the rich harvest of a 
spiritual sowing which has laid the basis of a psycho- 
logical unity among the people. A spiritual unity 
becomes now and then translated into its equivalent 
political form. Political supremacy changes hands in 
later times and passes to new peoples who originally 
stood outside the Vcdic ti^adilion but later became iu 
upholders. Consider for example the Sat.avahanaa ol 
the Andhra countiy who lead, from towards the close 
of the 1st century B.C., "ar fresh spiritual and political 
revival from the South when the North lay m ruins 
under the blows of foreigners like the Yavanas, the 
Sakas, and the Pahiavas. Again these Yavanas^ ^kas, 
and Pahiavas themselves enter Aryan society later on 
as fallen Kshalriyas {vide Alanummhita) , and stand 
guard over Indian culture. 

The spiritual character of the Indian expan- 
sion is reflected very clearly in the Epics. 

India has always paid m.tre attention to the spiritual 
side of life than to its political or economic aspects. 
But in society this spiritual emphasis has sometimes 
been carried to a point whjrc it has meant the 
upsetting of a just balance between all its factors. 

The Epics, however, giie us the picture of ^ 
balanced polity, often very i<leal it may be, where, 
though spirituality rules, real politics is never at a 
discount. Their empha^ifi on a spiritual conct'ption ot 
existence dibtinguishcs these Epics clearly from similar 
literature that arose elsewhere. They arc not mere 
hem-lauds that is to say, tales in praise of war-lords 
and militaiy adventurers. The Mahubharata says nt 
itself that it is not only a dharmashobtra (a book of 
conauct for the achievement, in accordance with moral 
principles, of artfia, power, and kanKi, pleasure) but 
also a mokahashastra (a gospel of Liberation). It, of 
course, also calls itself a jaya (a tale of victory), but 
the tale is one of religious conquest. The Ramayona 
is not only a kavya (poem) but also an itihasa purana, 
whose aim is to teach the fourfold aim of existence 
(dliarma, arlha, kama, and rnokslia) by means of apt 
stories and illustrations. The Hamayana primarily sets 
itself to the task of protray ing ideal spiritual characters 
and an ideal civilization, ramarajya. 

In none of the Epics war and strife occupy 
the centre of the picture. Can we say the same 
thing about similar compositions elsewhere? 

Hama is no political celebrity seeking military 
glory by exlorminating peoples and laying countries in 
ruins. He goes everywhere as a friend of the right- 


eous and as a foe of the ungodly, the self-su^cient 
man. Hama’s character oymbolucs power subordinated 
to spirituality. He humbles the pride of Parashurazna 
but makes friends with the Nishuda chieftain and the 
Shabari woman whose acceptance of the spiritual idea 
makes them part of a common culture. He destroys 
Havana but puts in his place his brother Vibhishaua 
It is not always easy to sift fact from Action, but can 
an open mind which does not approach history with 
preconceived notions dismiss this vast literature os 
pure fabrication? Is not the broad underlying '•fact 
auARciently clear? It is a natural habit with us to 
explain things we do not know in terms of those we 
do. It is inevitable; but it is also true that when facts 
demand of our intelligence that we rise above our 
habitual concejitions we fail very often to do so. 
Virochana regarded the Self he was taught as'the body; 
it was a natural idea. But to Indra it became evident 
that such a notion could not be, reconciled with the 
teachings he had received. (It is 'interesting to specu- 
late if the stoiy does not reflect actual Taslory, at 
remote Vcdic limes, when masses of ‘natural* men 
failed to grasp the pure spiritual idea and made a 
travesty of it.) Hama has for this reason been regarded 
as a political conqueror by ‘enlightened* scholarsnip. 
At the back of all such erudition are certain assump- 
tions which the present age has converted into dogmas 
not open to question. There can be nothing beyond 
touch and sight, and no aim that is not political or 
economic. All else is iinn'al and bunkum. This 
philosophy explains the marked and constant tendency, 
that has been a characteristic of modern thought since 
Renaissance, to interpret a developed civilization, ir 
its true spiritual sense, in terms of human soceties. 
early and late, which have not awakened or find ditii- 
cult to awaken still to the root conceptions of civiliza- 
tion and culture. Modern civilization, it seems, is 
irrevocably committed to the Aristotelian proposition 
that man is a political animal. There is no* evidence 
anywhere today of a superior cobceplion ruling society. 
In a modern society all that floats to the top is usually 
the scum and not its cream. 

The great diversity of social conditions and peoples, 
the references to the Vratyas, Vrishalas, Andhras. 
Pulindas, Nishadas, Nagas and so on and to new popu- 
lar culls and beliefs that we find in later Vedic and 
posl-Vedic literature, and all of which are included in 
a common society,, tell unmistakably a long and 
exciting story of cultural integration. . 

Unity is established on ihe basis of a fresh 
orientation of new beliefs and cults and ways of 
life. 
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All this, however, is an in^de »tory. A foreign 
qucttt&n in the real sense o£ the term faced India in 
an acute form, in recorded history, when the Achae- 
incnian power and, eliortly after, the Greeks, extended 
their operations across the Hiudukush to the plains of 
the Indus and even beyond. These impacts proved 
momentous for humanity, but not in a political sense. 
The impacts from abroad, like those within, led to 
cultural developm^U which were far-reaching in their 
consequeuccE. At mst the familiar and easy responsos 
ariSI*. We find, on the one hand, some evidence of 
mimesis of tht; dumiirant political power, for example, 
of the Greek, in piarlicular, in material externals like 
^.3Si0nography, coinage, political and administrative 
terminology and arrangements, but usually the res- 
ponse takes the form of a narrow reactionism in face 
of the political and cultural danger. Society beconM*H 
rigid, status of women changes for the worse, and the 
orthodox party tries to establish an exclusive, total- 
itarian cult of Vedic* lilualism and elaborates lulos of 
ctremonial purity. *Sliivery and serfdom clearly appear. 
All thcs(‘ consi'quonccs arc largely due to fear and 
necesvsity. It i.s futile to attrilnite them entirely to 
stlfishness. But man is always looking for a devil on 
which he can foist all blame and fix his fate. 

The broad liberal spirit which had however 
gone deep into the roots of the society was far 
from dead. 

Iti had already come to form a Tradition of pure 
spirituality. It is reflected in the imperishable IJpani- 
shadic story of Satyakania Jabala, whose mother, a 
maidservant at tlie houses of the wealthy failed to 
answer hrT son’s queslion about his parenthood. But 
this damaging truth about liimself which Satyakania 
related to his teacher, far from ])roving a bar to his 
disciplcsliip. lifted him to the level of a true Brahmin 
in the eyes of the teacher and qualified hirn for the 
highoFst KnowUnlge. In the Epies, the philosophers 
declare that in early days there was no distinction of 
ciisle ibrnhwan idnm jag(if), niid that caste arose later 
as a result of karma. Tlio remark is significant as 
referring to an early homogeneous and simple society 
which beeame diversified and complex as time went on. 
inlennarringe and eommensality still prevailed in epic 
times. Both the Epics and the early Buddhist litera- 
ture say that character and not birth or ceremonial 
purity is the true to-^t of caste. 
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The Birth of a Human Being 

Prof. Dr. D. K. De writes in the Calcutta 
Uomcsopalhic Medical College Magazine : 

A concentrated living torce contained in a very 
minute creature within man comes out from its father 
and enters its niuthcr's womb. Here by its action on 
inaternul organism it sets up a reaction. Ihe new 
environment within the maiurnal w^oinb, reads on the 
minute creature to struggle for its cxisleu&e.* The 
increased life-i'orce liberated from the itnnuie cieature 
receives increasi.d rc.'>i.stive forces of the environment. 
Ihe cnviroiimcufs try to overjiowcr the acting Ide lorcc 
but fails. The struggle for life of tins liitie creature 
within the uncongenial etuironnients becomes 
coiibtuutly inert ased day by day with the increased 
expaiiMon of life-force and with the consequent increase 
and mudiiications of form. 

ror iioaily irn £our-wceks> the minute living creaiwie 
graduuliy devcloiis into a large human body immersed 
in water ivithin its mothers womb and cut oft from 
ail the outside wjrld. Lungs wcic there hut not to receive 
air to oxidise blood. Brain was there but it could 
not get any impression on it to receive any sensation 
or to send any impulse to any orgiai or to auy part- 
Heart wjus there actively doing its work to cuLalale 
blood through all the organs and ti'-^ucs of ita body. 
7'iiere was life in It, still it »huuid not be said a living 
human being as it cannot live by its own life-force. 
Its life is iimiutuined by the impetus of the muteriial 
blood circulating through the placenta which sets up 
£i»etal circulation and foetal heart beats. Receiving 
Use impetus of the maternal blood the foetal heart 
works according to the needs of its own body. The 
lifeforce is maintained by the working of the heart 
and circulation of the blood up to the end of a certain 
period. 

The birth of the foetus is attended with the 
mechanism of labour. A Irernendous prc.ssure is exerted 
by the riialernal parts rutistituling the biitii canal and 
the surrounding structures. Such an extraordinary 
effort i.s made by the mother to expell the foetus from 
the uterus that the inoiher becomes completely 
exhausted, and tlicre may be damage to the maternal 
parts or the mother may collapse. But what happens 
to the foetus as it is born? The foetal .skull becomes 
compressed the skull bones overlap one another and 
the soft parts of the foetus are compressed to a severe 
degree, but the foetus is horn unwuundcd, and un- 
damaged, without any signs of pain and injury, A 
healthy human .baby is bom in the world. 

Noiv. air outside the maternal birth canal getting 
free access <0 the respiratory' pas.sa.ge of the foetus 
inflates the lung.s by its air pres-sure. The next" 
moment then' i.s reaction in the newborn baby. The 
el.-ivstic recoil of the lungs and contraction of chest, 
forces the newborn baby to expell air from the lungs 
which has been taken in as an inspiration throufsh the 
voice, box which becomes evident for the first time as 
a sound. Repealed and interrupted efforts to expel 
nir forcibly from the hing.s through the larynx produces 
notes which are identified as the newborn baby^s cry. 

Aftemards the newborn baby occasionally cries 
out. It relaxes its resijiratory process, feeling some 
.sort of iiniiaual sensation within its body. The internal 
feeling originating in the blood circulation and referred 
• o the stomach, makes the baby cry. Tlus is nothing 
but one of the processes of forced expiration to help 
pulmonary circulation to draw more blood from the 
light ventricle into the lunss due to lowering of intra- 
puUponary air pressure. The volume of blood which 
has teen sufficiently diminished through the excretory 
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aystera causes some tissues and organs to receive 
diminished nourishmeni with oonsequent^ spasms 
some organs, especially the stomach causing hunger* 
pain and resulting in crying. The baby is to be ted 
with BUjficient fluid to maintain the normal volume oi 
blood when again harmony in the circulation returns 
relieving the unusual but natural feeling originating in 
the stomach for the desire of liquid food. 

Movements of limbs . and contraction and relaxa- 
tion muscles in a baby cannot be considered as voltm- 
tary;'tlie wordings of the so-called voluntary muscles 
and other groups of mu^jes that are noticeable, may 
be due to the effects of leflex action within the body, 
but not due to external stimuli. The <jontrac lions and 
relaxations of all the muscles take pls^'c ^^ue to some 
internal feelings within the baby, wnich is directed toy 
the invisible inner-self. The only changes that arc 
noticeable within the baby are in tte circulatory system 
and the respiratory system. So it can be said that all 
, tl)e movements of the baby are due to these changes 
in the blood circulation and respiration. But the flow 
of blood and activity of the heart also depends upon 
the changes in respiration. But it is also true that 
the flow of blood can alter the respiratory activity. 
In a baby whose mind is just growing, disturbance's in 
the blood circulation c.an en.«^ily change the mode of 
respiratory activity to relieve sonic unusual fooling 
within its systemii. . . - ,1 

Mind in a baby is just developing after its birth 
without any development of will-power. The inovo- 
ments of the baby are always involuntary. The Ro-- 
called voluntary muscles are not yet under the control 
of will. The movements of the limbs and parts w’orke<1 
by their muscles depend on some internal changes 
within the muscles. Tliese internal changfis no doubt 
depend on the variations in the blood supply and ih«^ 
blood flow within these musch's. The inner-self of the 
bahy feels these changes and directs the heart and 
lungp^ to work in siic.h relation between them that the 
whole body cun bi' kept in a healthy state, though 
llio power of will 1ms not yet developoii in it\» miwl. 

The newborn baby, placed under new t'n\iionineiUs 
in the world, react to external stimulns by nllering the 
prore-ss of blood circulation and respiration. These 
frequent reactions within the baby are iiecessarv Jor 
it$ survival and growth. Gradually the baby is trained 
to do such acts by which it can d('Velop its control 
over the process of re.spiralion and guide Ihe heart to 
do itA work according to the needs of the different parts 
of the body. This training and controlling of the act 
of respiration, practised unconsciously h'ads lo the 
<lcveiopment of will pawer. Hereafter some muscles, 
which ar<i repeatf^ly made to work toy this change of 
respiratory activity, become the so-called voluntary 
muscles and those wdiich are not noticed due to want 
knowledge as to their mode of action become the 
involuntary muscles. 

Thus it is evident that the inner-self of the babv 
is trained by ciroumstanlial influences to struggle for 
its own existence by adf»pting same processes to modify 
its resruratorv activity for the harmoniou.s working of 
the heart.. The repetition of those processes teaches 
the baby to act with ease. Later on. this kind of 
repeated practice helps to develop the wiH-power to 
control some of the mechanisms of bodily activity. 
Forces of external environments repeatedly acting on 
the baby make impressions on the brain bv dovelopinc 
sensory and motor areas and the controlling areas for 
application of will-power. Bur one who knows how to 
exert his will-power will be able to find out that he 
does so by controlling the process of respiration 

Environment is the greatest teacher to train the 
hraan being to develop its wilbpower. 
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.Revolution in Astrotosy & Astronomy 


Ev^rybod^ in this oountry is aware of the fact that India’s unrivalled and CT^test palmist Tantric, 
Yoig^i vastly learned in the Astrology and astronomy of the East and the West^ gifted with super- 
natuial power of predietiona permanent President of the Internationally fiuned Baranashi Fan^t 
Sahha m Benares and AU-Inw Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta. 



Jyotishsamrat Pandit Sri Bamesh Chandra Bhattachama, Jyotisluumab, 
1LB.A.S. (Lend.), has won unique fame not only in Ifiaia but throughout 
the world ( 6 . 0 ., in England^ America, Africa, China, Japan^ MalayiL 
Singapore etc.) and many notable persons from every -nook and corner of 
the world have sent unsolicited testimonials acknowlMging his mighty and 
supernatural powers. 

This powerfully gifted great man can tell at a glance all about one’s 
past, present and future, and with the help of Yogic and Tan trie powers 
can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, can help 
people to win difficult law-suits, and ensure safety from dangers, prevent 
childlessness and free people of famiW unhappiness. His three important 

E lictions (prediction about the British victory on the very day— 2nd 
tember, 1939— of the declaration of last World War, prediction of the 

ievemerit of independence bv the Interim Oovt with Pandit Jawaharlal 

as the Premier made on the 5rd Sept., 1946, and prediction regarding the 
future of India and Pakistan which had been sent to the Prime Minister of India on the 11th 


August, 1947 and subsequently published in various Newspapers) have proved correct to the detail 
ama'/.ed people the world over and have won for him unstinted praise and gratitude from all 
quarters including His Majesty Oeorge the Sixth, the Governor of Bengal and eminent leaders 
of India. Hu is the only astrologer in India who was honoured with the tide of ’’JyotiBh- 
Siromani” in 1928 and “Jyotishsamrat”— Emperor among astrologers and astronomers— in 1947 
by the Bharatiya Pandit Mahamandal of Calcutta and Baranashi Pandit Sabha of Benares. 
Panditji is now the Consnlting Astrologer to the Eighteen Bnling Princes in India.— a signal 
honour that has not been endowed on any astrologer m India so far. 


Poreonc who have lost all hopes are strongly advised to teat the powera of the Panditfi. 

A FEW OPINIONS AMONGST THOUSANDS. 

His Highaets The Maharaja of Athgarh sim:— “I have been astonished at the ■nperhnman power 
of Panditji.” Her Highnast Tha Dowager 6th Maharaai Sahaha of Tripura State sm **He Is no donbt 
a great personage with miraculous power.” Tha Hoa'hla Chief Justioa of Calentta Hi|^ Court Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukharji, Kt., says : — *'The wonderful power of calculation and talent cl Sriman Rammi h 
Obandra is the only possible outcome of a great fadier to a like son.” The Hen*hie Maharaja of Saalosh 
ft Ea-Prosidant of tha Bangal Lagialativa CSmnail, Sir MauBMitha Nath Roy Chou^ury. Kt., says On 
seeing my son, his prophecy about my future is true to words.” Tha Henourahla Justioa Mr. B. K. Roy 
of Patua High Court says “He is really a great personage with super-natural power.” Tha Hoa'hla 
Miniatar, Govt, of Ban^, Raja Prasanaa Dah Ridkot. says : — “The wonderful power of calculation and 
Tautrik activitiea have struck me with greatest astonishment.” Tha Hoa'hla Justioa Mr. S. M. Das. of 
Kooajhar Stata High Court, says “Panditji has bestowed the life of my almost desd son.” Mr. J. A.Lawraiios, 
Osaka, Japan, writes “1 was getting good results from your Kavacha and all my family were passing a 
different life i|nce I started weanng.” Mr, Andra Tampa, 2723, Popular Ava., Chicago, lllinoii, U. S. 
America s— “I have jpurebased from you several Eavaehas on two or three different oeoasions. They ^1 
proved satisfactory.” Mr. K. Ruohpaul, Shanghai, China {—“Everything you foretold in writing is tiUdng 
place with surpnstug exactness.” Mr. Issac Munil Etia, Govt. Clark ft Intarpratar in Dmadrang, Wast 
Afrioa I— “I had ordera some Talismans horn you that had rendered me wonderful service.” Mr. B. J. 
Famnndo, Praetor, S. C., ft Notary Pnhlic, Colombo, Caylon “I got marvelloui effects from your 
Eavftohaa on several ocoasionB”, eto., ete. and many others. 

WOUDERPUL TALiSMANS fOuaiWitced). In case of faUnre, Money refimded. 

• DHANADA KAVAPHA or the ROTHSCHILD TAUSMAN.-lto weuer wn. inuMiiw 
wwlth wifli Qttle and it fulfill, the dodn. wltl^t fidL Ldbduni toridw iit U. houe ud (drea 

him aon, fun& rut waluth, long, life, nU-tonod ptoapulto in life. Prb. Ra. 7-10. Speoinl for Speed, aetiim 
Ra. S9<il. Siroer poverfnl win eztnKwdinary tfeota Re. 1S9>11. 

BAOALAMURHI KAVACHA.— To orereome enemiee it ia oniqne. The weuer ceta promotion 
ill a erricea and aneeeeda in pfeuing higbu offiofela. In winning in dril or etiminal raita It is nnpumllded. 
Tut i, aUo a ordrentiTe to an. accident or dangn. Price Ra. 9>S. Special for apeed; aetion Ra. 34>S. 
(Th. Mmwal Knaav. ariaaer ef lb. Sanaatloaal BIwwal Cbm. were thia Kawcha). Snwr powerful Ra. 184.4. 

SARASWATI kavacha.— F or aneceaa in examination and ahatp memory. Kt.9-9, foeeial Ra.S8.9. 

MOHINI KAVACHA.— Enablea arob fees to become ftienda and feieada mote frleniUy. Ra. 11.S. 
Special Ra. S4<S. Siqpu poweafnl Ra. 387>14. 

ALL.INDI A, ASTROLOGICAL 0 ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Rsffd.) 

( Ihs BioaM Most SsUaih and OUhst Astrolsffieai Soaisiy w fedia and fee Fbr Jbaf T 
Head OffiM wtfi (M.), Grew Street, Beaanta Nina " (Sri Sri Nabegtaha A Kail Temple) Oblentta. 
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IIVER REMEDY 

QUMARESH. In addition to Its \ 
curative powers against Liver and > 
Stomach troubles, strengthens and 
helps the liver In its day to day j 
work- which covers a very wide . 
range of activity from reproduction m 
of red blood cells to protection % 
of the booy against attacks of^’ M 
diseases. M 

QUMAPESH Is not only a remedy H 
against diseases of the Liver and ■ 
Stomach but a Llv6r Tonic as well 1 
aiming at general health and well ' 
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Albert Einatein: Scientist and Seer 

1^0 Hirsch ititroduces Einstein to the reader 
in \ new liglit and f?ives a new interpretation 
of his thfx»rv’ of Itolatavity in Unity, Jan.-Feb., 
3049 ; 

If ivc were to take a world poll today, asking; What 
is the greatest force in th(5 world today?, it is my belief 
that an overwhelming majority of persons would say: 
ft is atomic energy and the atomic bomb. The ohjeclivc 
answer. Iinwe\er. wyiild be that the greatest,^ force in 
fhr world today is the power of ideas. Ideas rule and 
iloniinate our civilization today. For it was an idea bom 
m lht‘ iiiind of tlie most brilliant scientist of our time 
ilial really brought the possibility of atomic energy into 
acfimljy an/d refilization. 

Forty yofiTJs liuv(! ftjissod since. Einstein first 
eniinciaiod the principle that mass is not nn- 
cli.‘iijgciil>l(‘. that intiss and ener^” are but 
different forms of the same bsisic stuff, that 
matter chti ho converted into energy, and. eon- 
verst'ly, that, energy c.an be converted into 
matter. Ife found the relationship to bo such 
that it re(iiures th(' conversion of only a very 
small amount of matter to form a tremendous 
amount of energy. If that energy could be 
liberated in a short space of time, the result 
would be a frightful explosion. 

In ihe fall of 1939, when a second World War was 
inevitable, Einstein suggested to President RoohcvcIi the 
po.ssibility of the atomic bomb. Riwficvclt must have had 
great confidence in Eintalein’s ihcfiry and abililv to have 
poured more than 2, billion dollars int(» an utterly untried 
project. Einsie.’n’s motive in projecting the atomic 
was to convince Gern)uny, in particular, that here was 
0 weapon that they could not combat and he thought that 
this would be „ the means of preventing the impending 
.World War. His intention was to hold a publ'tc demons- 
rration of this cosmic power and invite the represent alive*; 
of all the nations of the world to witness the preview and 
its outcome. For it was neither his iior President Roose- 
velt's intention to first destroy Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
unri thus coerce the warring nations. 

He was profoundly impressed that the 
world Jiresentation of this power, when the ato- 
mic bomb was once achieved, would make all 
the nations realize that we have reached a point 
where we can no longer afford war. The world 
is too small, tlic new atomic power too great. 

Eiiistmn realized then as he realizes now that htmec- 
forth war means for all of us a ruthless, indiscriminate 
obl'teration. He knows that Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
arc but the initial, tame intimations of what war in the 
near future will mean. 

Who is this man., who has added so much to man*s 
knowledge? It is Albert Einstdn, the German Jew who 
lias become an Aimerican citizen, a great moral leader as 
well as a seer of science. He escaped the terrors and 
inquisitions of the Hitler regime that burned his bpoka, 
.confiscated his pfoperty, and put a price onl his head. 


Shortly before World War II. he anticipated a bath of 
Wood and fire. He firmly refused to lend him<ielf to thr 
military objectives of Nazism. War to lum is i plague 
spot of civilization that inu.sl pc abolished with the utmosi 
speed. War seems to him senBcIess violence and a con- 
temptible, degrading thing that solves nolhidg. He saw 
in Fascist totalitarianism a brute attack on civilization 
and advocated resistance to such an evil force. 

He entered the temple of science nol^ for the sake 
of science herself or because it offered the opportunity to 
tiisplay his particular genius,, neither did be enter that 
temple to secure money retiirnF; he entered so that he 
could bring move truth of the universe to 
and to enable man to further harness the bjrces oi nature 
to increase the general welfare. That i.s vmy we love him 

What led Fnstein to the rliscoveiy of relafiviiv? It 

the new scientific method and techniaiie which he 
helped to create — observation, experimentation, generali- 
zation, and interim report. Tlie new science walks on 
two feet-' theory and experimeiil. and continuous progress 
is made only by the use of both. To Ein.^tein, research 
is search for more light and truth. He constanflv search- 
ed for new ideas and examined the validity t>f those ideas 
already advanced. When he entered the scientific field, 
hr realized there were certain accepted ideas, concents, 
theories of the nineteenth century phvsVi«ts. Tlieix 
slogan was: Ne plus ultra — “No more hevond.*' Einstein 
soon found that beyond that slogan stretched out a vast 
sea, terrifyirtg in its unimaginable depth. He not only 
doubted the validity of that slogan hut immediately exten- 
ded the range of his thought to include that unknown 
pce. lie had the courage and audacity of a Columbus and 
the trained iinaginution that if- able to take the creatb'p 
leap into the unknown. 

From the very start, Einstein was attracted to the 
ideas oi thr whole itie univeisal; ami the iiuLvidual parts 
only interested him to the cxlcui that they aided in the 
harmony and synthesis of the whole. The central idea 
of Einstein’s work, namely, the story of the atom, long 
occupied the minds of ph’losopliers throughout the cen- 
turies. He simply coordinlated the best in others and 
added to them his own contribution. 

The positive eontribution of Einstein is 
this: for the first time in scientiflfc history hi 
established matlicmatical proofs that gavc! 
validity to the coiiicepliom of Relativity and thu.-^ 
opened the door to the release of atomic energy. 

The end result of Einstein’s thinking 'leaves the aver 
age person bew.idered. Not because it is so vague and 
difficult but because it is as yet so unfamiliar, Oi course, 
one must admit that, unless you are a mathematician and 
familiar wit!i the intricacies of higher mathematics you 
may not gra<p the inner core of relativity. Newton’s 
concepts fo familiar to us nbw, were also incomprehensible 
to the nf>n-8cient.fic mind when first put forward. Rela- 
tivity mv t Ire grasped slowly, imaginatively until whai is 
seen only in' flashes becomes a positive part oi our 
understanding. Patience, time, and familiarity will con- 
fer understanding. Einstein firmly believed that “a neiv 
type of thinking is essential if mankind is to survive and 
move t'* ever liigher levels of living.” Einstein’s theory 
has certainly enabled us to climb one rung higher in the 
ladder of thinking and livinjgn^ 
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EiQBtein Imb toe and again deolas^^ that throttcdi 
\ih studies of science, he has achieved ah uncon^mhle 
faith in the spiritual forces cperating in the universe 
and in man; that, wherever he penetrated, he foand Law 
and Order, and therefore he believes that the universe is 
l^rienclly tp man and not the result of chance; that evolu- 
tion is not a gamble, because, before certain elements of 
life come to a dead end, there are certain other superior 
elements so vital that they«persist and carry evolution to 
ever higher reaches of perfection. 

Wliile his mathematical cquatioiie resulted 
in tiie discovery of the tremendous power in the 
atom, they at the same time restilted in the 
knowledge that tiie huinan smil possesses even 
greater power to recreate the universe. The 
human soul can only be released and express its 
greai^ powers in the synthesis of fine human 
rclatto;a]^|pB. 

It is not ia^litician. nor a financier, nor a minister 
of religion, hutainsleitii who says: “In the light of new 
knowledge, a world authority and an eventual world 
state are not just desirable in the name of brotherhood, 
they are -necessary “ioT . survival — otherwise we face dis. 
aster.” 

What is Eiristein’s religious belief and outlook? It 
certainly is not dogmatic or religiosity. Are religion 
end science irreconcilable to him? To the second ques- 
tion, his answer is a definite nn. He says, however, that 
a great deal depends upon what meant by scicneo 
and* religion. As I interpret Einstein, religious goals to 
him arc Wond science. For him, religion deals primarily 
with the ethical goals of human rehiljonsliips. He believes 
that religious influcnicc depends on its ability to divest 
itself of superstition, dogmas, and mvthology. When 
religioii accomplishes that goal, then religion and science 


itiad oda ocmmiiott grPimiEl/ 12a alrituda tdword i^y fa 
tot H ittot be in Imaony good end true and 

thiu it must be integrated v^th the order in to universe^ 

Einetmn has given! up the idea of a personal <Sod. 
What does he Us itok to take its place? Confi- 
dence in man, in religious faith, and in ethicaL conduct. 
Is there anything left in the universe wliich corresponds 
with the idea of divinity? Yes, unification of the mani- 
fold, grandeur of reason, which in it^rprofoundest aspeot 
is ethical conduct. 

The god of Einstein is a composite of faith in >0 
spiritual universe, grandeur of reason, arid ethical con- 
duct. Is it imssible to build a religion on this cDncep(> 
I would designate it as an Ethical Humanism. Its 
priests must become teachers of reason and ethics, and 
help to develop man’s epiritiial resources. The function 
of its prophets is to be exemplars of the ethical ideal 
and teachers of a living, acting righteousness. Such a 
irligion 'Will be beyond all selfish • ambitioiDs. Such n 
religion must be in search of what is enduring in life. 
Does theology endure? Does speculation endure? Much 
more enduring are me:\y, justice, and humility. When 
these are ignored, everything cracks up. Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity all seem to be cracking 
up in Palestine. As to world is today, with its un- 
developed human nature, humanity itself is cracking u)v 
Mercy, pity^ peace, and love all pray for the emergence 
of a New World, a better world, with man as its child 
and core, integrating himself witli the spiritual foicc:* 
in the universe. All of which is to say that the universe 
and its inhabitant, man. have a purpose, a purpose that 
far transcends anything that wc humans us yet know 
or can understand or believe. 

'Fhe rcquirenicTiis of Einstein's religion are: fll Ri^e 
above dogmatism and ceremonialism, f2) Search for 
what is enduring and eternal. (3) Lei man build a 
community and a social order iri which these values are 
dominant. 





Amnlumi Lincoln 

Xlfre^ Btiemotte pays a ^orious tribute in 
honour of Abraham Lincoln in Unity ^ Jam- 
Fob., 1949: 

Every country has Us own national heroes. England 
Kiay speak of her Cromwell, Shakespeare, William Pitt, 
Milton, Wellington, Gladstone, and perhaps Churchill. 
Canada may speak of Papineau and McKenzie who hy 
their struggle for freedom hrought about the rebellion 
of iaS7, which finally led to Confederation; or of George 
^lown and Sir John A. MacDonald reaching a deadlock 
their policies and then eacrificing their partisan opi- 
to cement the foundations of Canadian confedera- 
tion. 

But there arc times whern national heroes break the 
i». iind? of their own nation, of their own culture. There 
arc limes wJien they achieve a greatness which liaiis* 
the Jirnitatione of their country, and by the strength 
tf their peculiar geiflus, they are able to raise the souls 
o! weary genorulions. not only in their nation, hut in 
oilir natjiiiis as well. Such men. though born in. one 
nation, ar4* not llic piJSheHsion of that nation alone. They 
i<!( buinmii characters, they represent llie height of the 
lujinun hi>irit. they belong to the whole of mankind. 

.Such a man was Alirabam Lincoln. He did 
not rise I'roni the great and mighty of this earth. 
He perpetiiJit(*s the saga of all those great men 
born in humble circiimsttancof*, who have made 
tlicir way in ilie world in of tlu;fie humble 
surroundings, in spite of all obstacl<?s. 

Lin oln was born in a log cabin in Kenincky in 1809. 
lie was poor enough to ^»nit any democrat of any nation. 
He had the Jiaresi rudiments of learning. He educated 
himself jjy reading many Engiish classics, including the 
Billie, Shakespeare, and Aesop’s Fables By all stand- 
ards, he was u man of tfic people. He lived with them, 
knew their Umls knew their daily work, knew tiieir hopes 
iiiid fears, knew the still sad music of humanity. 

There was alway.-? a robust ru.*»!icily about him coming 
from his daily eonlaci with elemental things. Fame and 
power never look awav from him his belief in the eom’ 
mon people, his great love for humanity, his mercy and 
gentleness for those in suffering. 

We see him in his early years as a rail-splitter, with 
his gatiTit and bony frame wielding tremendous blows 
to the work in, hand. Then we see him an obscure law- 
yer. anld a Whig member of the Illinois legislature. There 
was then no sign of his future grealncss. As he ap- 
proached the age of fifty, he was little known except as 
«'i local p'diticiaii in Illinois. 

• Then a tremendous issue arose, tin issue 
Icarinji^ the country apart betw^een North and 
Sout]), ffli issue W'hi^h thrust Lincoln into the 
lime-light of public office, and carried him to 
the highest position an the land. 


This terrible itsiie was^ as you know, the slavery 
lion, llie Northern states were opposed to slavery, while the 
Southern states were for it. As states were added 
the Union, the question arose as to whether these states 
would be free states or slave-owning states. If you were 
t') look at a map of the United Stales just before the 
Civil War you would see in New England ami around tlie 
Great Lakes a small area of free states. But hll around 
tliem, extending to the South, and to the West, and to 
Uie North were slave-owniug stales. 

Iri^ his famous debates with Douglas^ Uncotn *madc 
his memorable speeches, and. jhc following words have 
come down to challenge us in our own day, as they were 
a challenge in his: 

"'A bouse divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure permaiienlly, half slave anc 
half free. 1 do not expect the Uni<m to be dis^^lvcol. 1 
do not expect the house to fall — ^l)ul 1 do expect it wil; 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or ah 
tlic other.” ^ 

How true these words are! And the h ouse ot^ hich 
Lincoln spoke may be anything. It may l^^F^iciely, a 
party, a church; and it may bo the whoV wide world. 
This world of ours, in this day and age, cannot remain 
half slave and half free. Let us resolve that ilic whole 
world will become free, and will no longer rmiain half 
slave and half free. 

Lincoln attempted to settle flic i.ssue between North 
and South by peaceful mcaiw. He was not an extreme 
abolitionist like Garrison. He was willing to temporize. 
But when the Kopublican Party carried him to the While 
House and he became the leader of the nation, the issue 
was thrust upon him aud he had no recourse but w ar. ^ 

He knew all Ihe tragedy of this conlicl be- 
tween, brothers of one nation. lie endured al! 
tJie sufferings whicli sucli a civil war alway> 
entails. But out of the tragedy of this Civii 
AVar, tliei'e came things of beauty and power. 
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B England Aitarary men were mclined tp be 
«« to them. JUmsoln was a mere illiterate son 
ioi the lAato and the mountainA, an obscure figure not 
desejceing ewm tbek haughty glances Walt Whitman 
waa litaV to auifter llie same treatment at the hands of 
^bat minefi^pits crhSci Stedman But in spite of all the 
ertidl^ioii and the cloistered learning of these New Eng* 
land jKiets* and in spite of all their sneers at Lincoln, they 
eUMld oevet produce a gem like the Gettysbuig address, 
ytdoh ^ hit ai long as the English language is fpoken 
isarllh Oh tms battlefield, Ltneoln was able to 
i^lc words the b^utp «hd *the 

bis saco^ loauguia) address, as the war waa 
dtaw&if to a dose, he spokt, these words< *‘W ith malice 
lOWltd ii09iesk.4ot us stnve on to fimth the work, we 
era ih ••fto do kD which may achieve and cherish a 
Jbn luad a lasting peace, among ourselves, and with all 
aa^si^ Wm geimomty ond mercy are implied m his 
words: **Wiii mmS toward none”’ 

Lteeoln was eeaunuing this work of mercy, he was 
propaim for a peace of reconciliation when on Apnl 
iSitk 186& he was foully murdered by John Wilkes 


ifith 1865, he was foully murdered by John Wilkes 
Jkofh And Ana came the end of that great, gaunt, 
fi|pir% incarnating m itself so much cf the vinpes 
0?^ thO pphilhan people But the impact of Lincobi’a 
pi(nw»imlt!|r did riot come to an end Thfi fact of his death 
Ihrew on Us life It threiir the admiration and 
adionitioni of Ae world oh Abraham Lincoln 

VfldAiah cried bis soul out ns many of hU 
h| wriLngs, as he bemoaned the loss of h!s cap- 
Walt Whitman and Abraham Lineoui 
from the same mold. They were men of the 
q^th Ae aame inatihctive faith in the courage 
ithUlity ^ the peo|^. They were free from 
subtlety of nedsiitic intellectuals The mid^ 
\ tUnt: Aal they will lead Ae people 
the waridtig pesi^ aio a 


iiQihinking mass, requinng their special leader8hh;i « 
mmistrabon to achieve their goals 

Not so with Lincohi and Walt Whiinsi 
They knew the mtrmsio falsity of pedajitie ' 
leilectualism. They had a profound faiti 
the potentialities the epfi^on people. 1 
of the struggles and trials^ the Gommon 
pie, arise grimdliterature, aSd grea4) ip:t; ar 
men who are^Qle to symbolize, to dramatize 
their person, tbo conflicts and tragedies 
millions. I 

Such a man was Lincoln * And this Is tww Wlte 
speaks of his death; ^ 

1 repeat it<--the grand deaths of the 
dramatic deaths of every nationality— ^aro its dkOiatpstt 
tant inhentance value, in some respect beyond fis in 
ture and art Is not here indeed Ae point 
aii tragedy? the famous pieces of the Giediaa BmA 
— and all masters? Why if the old Chredks hiul hid i 
man what tr logics of plays — ^what epics— would h 

made out of him!— —When centuries hen'^h-M*— ^ 

leading historians and dngnatists seek for some ftm 
age, some special event, incisive enough to marg (mm 
cut and mnemonise, this turbulent niMstAlih OSOAtf 
ours, — somelhnm to close that gorgeous pcoccjsshm 
European feudalism with all its pomp and 4aito*|»eJndi 
— soyaething to identify with MriMe identpeatiom 
Car the greatest molutionaiy Btefi m the hishnry of 
iimted ^tes— dbe ahaohite wwaflan and arahose 
idavery from the States—thoso ]faM|Aiiis wiB iteA 

Bjr. 
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